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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


CHAPTER I 

SEEDS OF WAR: ABOLITION ATTACK AND 
SODTHEBN DEFENCE 

You cannot, sir, indict a people. Buiikb. 

The Southern people are just what we would be in their situation. LmcoLK: Peoria 
Speech (1854). 

In Dixie's land I’ll take my stand, 

And live and die in Dude, 

Away, away, away down South in Dixie. Southern Song. 

From afar we now behold the approach of the catastrophe of 
civil war. We are to witness the spectacle of fewer than six 
million white people ^ defying more than three times their num- 
ber, their resources even smaller than their man power, the very 
spirit of the age against them. High and low, rich and poor, 
educated and illiterate, men of all stations, callings and profes- 
sions, are to tahe the field and fight, suffer and sacrifice with a 
desperation not often suipassed in the history of the world. 
Their women are to support them with fearless and heroic devo- 
tion. 

A sight stUl more strange is to confront us. Four million 
slaves, greatly outnumbering the white women, children, and 
older men left behind, could end the conflict by rising and thus 
calling back to the rescue officers and privates in the armies; yet 
these hordes of slaves, even after their emancipation is declared, 
are to continue to serve the very people who are struggling for a 
cause of which slavery is an essential part. 

What, then, was in the mind and heart of that people which 
moved them to take a course so fatal and sustained them in 


^ The total number of whites in the States that seceded was about 5,000,000. Ceneua, 
1860. But to these must be added hundreds of thousands from Kentuc^, Missouri, and 
Ma^land who took the field or uded the Ccmfederacy in other substantial ways. 
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pursuing it? "What manner of people were they, what were their 
ideals, their habit of thought, their mode of life? Mistaken and 
impossible of permanent success even if temporarily victorious, 
as all now realize, wrong, as the judgment of mankind has 
decided it to have been, the struggle of the South for inde- 
pendence was one of the notable phenomena of human experi- 
ence. 

Southern thought and feeling grew ever more solid and ardent 
during a generation before the South risked her all in the hazard 
of battle; and knowledge of Southern sentiment is indispensable 
to an understanding of the controversy to which we are now to 
listen, of the crisis that will presently develop, of the conflict 
which finally is to result. Without such knowledge and under- 
standing the historic debates before us are shorn of their mean- 
ing, and the words of Webster and Calhoun, of Seward and 
Davis, of Douglas and Lincoln, lose their significance. More- 
over the attitude of Lincoln, before and during the war, other- 
wise puzzling, is clarified by a comprehension of the Southern 
point of view and the causes that produced it. Indeed, an 
understanding of the opinion, feeling, and life of the South is 
vital to any interpretation of Lincoln’s career, which they so 
profoundly influenced. 

Economic reasons for the Southern attitude were powerful; 
but by themselves they were not determinative. Differences on 
constitutional questions were almost as strong; yet they were 
not sufficient to ejqilain all. Expectation of foreign assistance 
and Northern sympathy, hostility to coercion, and other reasons 
were factors in the final decision, and these we shall consider 
when that stirring moment arrives. Indeed coercion and defence 
against invasion were stronger influences in the hearts of tens of 
thousands than all those named put together. But through all 
other motives ran, like living and peculiarly sensitive nerves, 
the feeling that white supremacy, even social order itself, was in 
peril. On*the part of the South the deepest roots of conflict were 
racial instinct and conservative character. 

Until the time when Lincoln began life for hims elf among the 
rude cabins on the Sangamon bluffs. Southern society had re- 
fflained much as it had been in Washmgton’s day. The fm-me 
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influence over public opinion by great planters, small in number, 
or ,by Men of talent even though of humble origin, still pre- 
vailed. The sons of the more opulent were sent to Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, and a few to Oxford and Cambridge, as 
had been the case before and after the Revolution. The daugh- 
ters were educated by tutors, mostly from the North, or were 
sent to Northern schools. They were carefully trained by their 
mothers in the graces and politenesses of life. The planta- 
tion mansion was the scene of social gayety as in years gone 
by. 

The planter and his sons led outdoor lives as their fathers had 
done, riding about the plantation inspecting fields, fences, and 
ditches, directing overseers, talking with slaves, or hunting on 
horseback over old fields or through big woods. They were good 
horsemen and fine shots, loving all sport in the open, given to 
command, with that curious mingling of sternness and tact, 
gentleness and dignity which the daily life of the slave-holding 
planter engendered and nourished.^ His wife and daughters 
drove in the family carriage as the women of like station had 
always done; if a man accompanied them, he commonly rode 
beside their carriage as an escort. Sir Charles LyeU recorded 
that the Southern planter’s ‘usual style of living is that of Eng- 
lish country gentlemen.’ ® Family pride was almost a religion 
with this dominant group; * indeed, it extended beyond this 

' * The high sense of personal dignity with which the hahit df authority and comnwmd 
inspires him [planter], makes him courteous in his manners, liberal in his sentiments, 
generous in his actions/ Amsrioan Qmrierl/y Reviewt 1827, os quoted in * Plantation with 
Slave Labor and Free’: U. Phillips, Arn* Hist* Rev,, xxx, 744. 

‘The prudence, temper, and decision of character required to manage a plantation 
successfully is very great.’ Travels in Norik America in 18U--JIS: Sir Charles Lydl, i, 
147. Also A Second VisU to the UnUed States, 184fi: LyeU, i, 262. 

Sir Charles LyeU was the most eminent geologist of his day. Inhis two extended jour- 
neys through the United States exclusively for scientific investigation he mode note of 
social and economic Conditions and his narrative and comment are perhaps the most 
impartial records of the South at that time. 

» Travels: LyeU, i, 127, 144. Jan. IS, 1842. S. C. plantation. Also the WeetemWorld: 
Alexander Mackay, London, 1849, r, 206. Mackay was a journalist, seq}; in 1846 to 
Washington by the Morning Chronicle of London to report the debates in Congress on 
tile Oregon question. Madkay had previdusly spent several years in the United States, 
and, when Congress adjourned, he made a tour of the country. Thus he wr<rt» the book 
cited, which was highly regarded for accuracy and impartiality, Dedded in his views 
against slavery, his report of what he saw and heard Is unbiased. 

• Madray, ir, 86-6. 
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circle and may be said to have been a distinctive element of the 
social structure of the South.^ 

Through and through this upper stratum of Southern society 
was favorable to negro slavery — if the blacks were to remain 
in the United States. 

The bottom layer of Caucasian society in the South was, in 
every particular, except that of race, the reverse of the dominant 
order. This lowest stratum was made up of white people who, 
steeped in poverty, were, as a class, shiftless, unmoral, without 
social standing, and devoid of a wish for advancement. These 
‘poor whites,’ as they were called, were found in the pine barrens 
of the South, usually squatters, and isolated from contact with 
the surroimding farms and plantations. They were, in part, 
persons to whom a half-vagabond life among the sandhills and 
scrub pines of the gentle Southern climate appealed irresistibly. 

They lived m log cabins, without floors or windows, often 
thatched merely with brush and leaves, and filled with dirty, 
unkempt children.’^ Their most notable characteristic was indo- 
lence; they lived from hand-to-mouth, drank much whisky, 
lounged in the sun, and slept. Many were snufl-dippers, and 
some were clay-eaters. The women indolently ‘tended’ small 
truck patches, while the men spent their time fiabing or hunt- 
ing.* They were ignorant, stupid, and incredibly superstitious. 
They were not attached to the soil, and, at intervals, moved 
from place to place without apparent reason. Even the slaves 


^ For an extravagantly laudatory description of this class, see Social Helafions in out 
Bofidkcm Siaic9: Daniel Robinson Hundley, 27-70. This author was bom near Triansv 
Ala., hut graduated from Harvard Law School, where he went from Bacon College, 
Harrodsburg, By. 

* Of the poor whites of Geor^a Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble writes: 'These 
wretched creatures will not, for they are whites (and labour belongs to blacks and 
slaves alone here), labour for their own subsistence. They are hardly protected from 
the weather by the rude shelters they frame for themselves in the midst of these dreary 
woods. Their food is chiefly supplied by shooting the wild fowl and venison, and stealing 
from the cultivated patches of the plantations nearest at hand. Their clothes hftTig 
about them jfy ^thy tatters, and the combined squalor and fierceness of their appear- 
ance is really frightful. This population is the direct growth of slavery.' Journal of a 
Residence on a Qcorgian Plantation, 92^. 

* Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles in 1902 showed the prevalence of the hookworm 

in areas the poor whites had inhabited for generations and its agency in producing the 
ills suffered by these squatters — such as clay-eating, resin>*chewing and almost uncon- 
querable indolence. See also Buck in Am» Siat, 41 . 
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looked with contempt upon the ‘pore white trash; * and they, in 
turn, had a ‘downright envy and hatred of the black man.' ^ 
They also hated the ruling class venomously, but they regarded 
it as the rightful source and director of social order and political 
power. 

In spite of these complex cross-currents, the ‘poor whites’ 
were, as a class, almost solidly for negro slavery. Mrs. Kemble 
declared that ‘to the crime of slavery, though they have no 
profitable part or lot in it, they are fiercely accessory, because 
it is the barrier that divides the black and white races, at the 
foot of which they lie wallowing in unspeakable degradation, 
but immensely proud of the base freedom which still separates 
them from the lash-driven tillers of the soil.’ ^ The fact that 
they were white was their one and only badge of superiority. 
Deeper than all other considerations was their racial feeling.’ 

Next above the ‘poor whites ’ came the small farmers, or yeo- 
men, moat of whom tilled their own limited acres. Now and then 
they owned one or two slaves. They and their sons worked in 
the fields along with their black labor, and were very proud of 
being slave-holders.* From this class Calhoun sprang, his father 
ownhag a little farm and a single slave. Southern writers said 
that their farmers were much like the average New England 
farmer. They wanted to improve their condition and advance 
that of their children. They were very religious and nearly all 
belonged to some church. 

They, also, were a unit for slavery, if the negroes were to 

1 Hundley, 303. 

^ Kemble, 184. ‘Fanny* Kemble, the English acttess, mairied Fierce [Mease] 
Butler, grandson of Senator Fierce Butler of South Carolina, and lived for a time on 
the Butler plantations in Georgia, regarded as among the l^t of their type. As 
mistress of a household her testimony is belter than that of the occasnonal visitor to 
the South. She was strong prejudiced against slavery, but was a keen and intelli- 
gent observer. Her journal, in the form of letters written from Georgia in the winter 
and spring of 1888-0> to her friend Elizabeth Dwight Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, is 
fresh and vivid to-day. 

> ‘'Where slavery exists, it is, as Mr. Burke remarks, *‘not only an enjoyshent, but a 
kind of rank and privilege” to be free. This remark ... is peculiarly true of slavery as it 
is in the southern states. Here the slave is black, and the white man never Is a slave. • . . 
It is certainly well calculated to inspire the humblest white man with a hi^ sense of his 
own comparative dignity and importance, to see a whole class below him in the scale of 
society.’ Abel F. Upshur in SotiAem L^aty MesmigBr, y, 678 (1889). 

* Hundley, 197-8. 
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stay in the South. They did not want the hordes of slaves who 
surrounded them placed on an equality with themselves.^ From 
the yeomanry came most of the overseers of the big planta- 
tions,® 

Another class, chiefly living in the mountains of East Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia, owned no slaves, seldom 
saw a negro, had little contact with the people of the plains and 
cities, and felt none of that passionate State pride, which, as we 
shall see, biuned in the hearts of the men and women of the 
South. They were suspicious, daring, fierce, with native ability 
undeveloped and untrained because of their isolation and re- 
moteness. On account of their brusque yet furtive manners 
they made a bad impression on such travellers as penetrated 
their fastnesses.* As an element of the Southern people they 
were so exceptional, as hardly to be included in an analysis of 
Southern society. They were for the Nation, rather than the 
State, for the freedom rather than the bondage of the blacks, 
and, regarded during the war as Union men, they were to be 
a thorn in the very heart of the Confederacy. 

Between the yeomanry and the great planters was an impor- 
tant social and political stratum, loosely termed the middle class, 
difficult to define. It fumidied lawyers, doctors, and preachers, 
although the farmers also supplied many Methodist and Bap- 
tist pulpits, and sons of great planters also sometimes went into 
the professions. Teachers and college professors usually came 
from this rank of Southern society; but here again, the ‘best 
families* also supplied educators. Merchants, too, were gener- 
ally of this order, as were contractors, bankers, the projectors 
and builders of railways and canals. So were artisans and me- 

^ in ike Bealoard Slaoe^iaies: !Freder!ck Law Olmsted, 57S» wouldn’t like 

to h«y ’em freed, if they was gwine to Lang ’round.’ An Alabama famer to Olmsted, 
185$. 

Olmsted, tLe great land8cap&>gaidener, at the age of thirty-one, made a tour on horse- 
back through the South. He was a native of Clonnecticut, and a graduate o! Yale. He 
was oppoB^ to davery, but his comment is intelligent, without intentional bias^ and 
trustworthy. 

» Hundley, 419. 

* Bbm State* qf Amerka: J. S. Buckinghani, n, 155-7. This author was a member of 
Parliament, a temperance lecturer, and a strenuous antagonist of slavery. Accompanied 
by his wife, he made an extended tour of the Southern States in 1859, and his volumes 
are fairly accurate. 
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chanics and many of the well-to-do fanners. Indeed the larg- 
est number of this element was agricultural. JefEerson’s father 
was one of these, and the parents of Marshall were from this 
virile group. Many of the thousands of Northern men in the 
South were members of this social order, although some of them 
were allied to the aristocracy. Even the sovereign planters con- 
sidered the thrifty, energetic, and intelligent middle class as the 
‘backbone’ of the South. 

In that class was a conviction that slavery was the only pos- 
sible relation that could exist between whites and blacks — if 
the two races were to live together peaceably in the same com- 
munity. Neither the rich planters nor the poor whites were 
more ardent in support of negro slavery than was this substan- 
tial element.^ After 1830 the intelligence and the entire press of 
the South came to be the aggressive advocates of that institu- 
tion. 

The more wealthy and cultivated of the middle class hdped 
appreciably in the maintenance of those social circles, the heart 
of which was the families of great planters. These social groups 
strongly impressed all European visitors who came in contact 
with them. Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, Natchez, 
and New Orleans were distinguished in this respect; and smaller 
towns vied successfully with the cities. Good manners were 
cultivated for their own sake, courtesy was a habit of life. So 
striking was this fact that impartial travellers went out of their 
way to make note of and praise it. 

Most of these observers paid especial tribute to the society of 
Charleston, where the city residences were ‘of a dazzling white, 
with green Venetian blinds,’ the verandas ‘adorned with vines,’ 
while those in the suburbs were equally beautiful and ‘embow- 
ered in foliage.’ * Richmond ‘enchanted’ Chevalier,* although 
he was ‘shocked’ by the sight of so many slaves who ‘morally, 
, . . are treated as if they did not belong to the human race.’ Yet, 
he wrote, the Virginian was ‘frank, hearty, open, cordial in his 

* Sooiety^ Manners and PoliHoa in the United Statea Michael Chevalier, 98. Chevalier 
was sent here by the French Government in 18S4 to report upon condiUons, and his 
book, made up of official letters to Thiers, is without prejudice. 

* Mackay, Ji, 179. * Chevalier, 325-7. 
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Tnannfira, noblc in his sentimeiits, elsvSitcd in his notions! there 
was ‘no place in the world in which he would not appear to 
advantage;’ but he was ‘better able to command men than to 
conquer nature and subdue the soil.’ ‘ 

Buckingham was captivated by Charleston, notwithstanding 
her hosts of slaves; ‘the women were handsomer, more graceful, 
and more ladylike,’ he noted, ‘than those of the same classes 
in the North;’ every well-to-do family had a chaise, and the 
wealthy had as fine carriages and horses as the best in Europe. 
The veteran traveller declared that in Charleston there was 
more literary taste than elsewhere in America, and Euro- 
pean writers were better known than in Boston ‘and with less 
pretention.’ ® 

Buckingham thought that, in general, ‘the graceful ease and 
quiet elegance of Southern families’ were in striking contrast 
with the manners of the North,® where, complained Lady 
Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, ‘nobody was still for half a minute.’ * 
Mackay was strongly impressed by the people generally of all 
the seaboard Southern States. ‘There is a purity of tone and an 
devation of sentiment, together with an ease of maimer and a 
general social aplomb, which are only to be found united in a 
truly leisure class.* ® 

The wealthy nephew of Napoleon, Achille Murat, who be- 
came an American citizen, was ecstatic over Charleston; it was, 
he declared, ‘the city par excellence of American society and 
luxury.’ Its social life was ‘by far the best ’ he had seen dither in 
Europe or America — the ‘finish . . . and real talents of the men 
and women’ were quite splendid, he declared. In fact, Murat 
foimd that ‘the manners of the South are elegant to perfection,’ 
especially throughout Virginia.® Mackay wrote that it would be 

^ Chevalier, * Buckinghaixi, i, 74-81. 

* IK 148-51. 

^ Tra/od^ in the United Siatee during 1849 and 1860: Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, 
n, 479. La^ Enunelme travelled a great deal and wrote more, chiefly in verae. Her 
hook cm America was made up of letters written to friends during her tour and, later, 
amnged in the form of a narrative* Although a valuable source, it is obviou^y par* 
tial and her statements, while truthful, are one-sided* 

* MiMkay, r, 807. 

® Ama^a and ike Americane: Achille Murat, 17, 447, Although intensely partial to 
the South, this book is a valuable source. Murat was a son of the King of Naples and his 
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hard lo find anywhere ‘a more agreeable and hospitable people 
than those of Charleston;’ and the Scotch journalist contrasted 
them with the brusqueness and ‘pretension’ of Northern cities. 
The people of Charleston, with their ‘frankness and urbanity,’ 
put the stranger ‘completely at his ease,’ notwithstanding ‘the 
swarms of negroes’ hard at work all about him, albeit, ‘singing, 
whistling or grimacing’ as they tod. The city gave tone to the 
whole State which, socially, was much like Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

Even the acididous English spinster and critic of the South, 
Harriet Martineau, testified that Charleston ‘deserves its re- 
nown for hospitality;’ and she described the delightful atten- 
tions paid to her while a guest of that city in 1833.^ Would she 
not stay a month, a year, ten years? She would change her 
opinion about slavery if she would live in the South for a while, 

conaort, a sister of Napoleon. He was highly educated in Europe, and came to the 
United States in his twenty-first year because of the hostility of the Powers to blood re- 
lations of his unde. 

After a prolonged tour of the country, he selected Florida as his permanent residence 
and, being very rich, bought a great estate and built a magnificent house near Tallahas- 
see. Largely through the management of Lafayette on his visit to the United States in 
1826, Murat married a grandniece of Washin^on. 

His book, quoted in the text, was compiled after his death from his careful letters to 
Count Thibaudeau of Belgium. Another work by Murat on the principles of the Ameri- 
can government had an immense success in Europe, being translated into many lan- 
guages and running through more than fifty editions. It was suppressed in Italy and 
Austria. 

^ Martineau, 22^5. Miss MarUneau says that six carriages were placed at 

her disposal by friends of her hostess, servants came to her room every morning for 
orders, she always found *some pretty present* sent her each day a bouquet, a fan, a 
cambric handkerchief, fruit, a dish of preserves; her meals were sent to her room where a 
fire was always made when the weather was cool; she joined the family when she pleased; 
her clothes were neatly placed in a chest of drawers, an article of furniture very rare in 
America, she declared, etc. 

Miss Martineau*s writings began to appear when she was thirty years old and, there- 
after, poured from the press in incredible quantities. She wrote books, pamphlets and 
tracts on an amazing variety of subjects — religion, government, economics, sociology, 
hynmology, revenue and transportation, sickness and health, mesmerism, currency, 
philosophy, women, forestry, travel, marriage, society, etc. She was prolific in poetry 
and a reformer of everything. She produced nearly a hundred volumes and besides wrote 
many articles for magazines and reviews. 

Martineau was very deaf and used an eaivtrumpet. Although bitterly hostile to 
slavery and not opposed to the marriage of negroes and whites, she obvioudy tried to 
tell the truth. 

Three of her volumes are used in this work: Betrosjuxi qf Western Travd^ 1838; 
Soeiety in rimmeo, 1887; and Viem qf Stamy and Enianotpa<ton» 1887, drami from 
Sooiety in Ameriea^ 
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her host assured her.^ New Orleans was scarcely less attractive 
socially to Miss Martineau, although she was horrified to find 
that ‘quadroon connections . . . were aU but universal.’ ® She 
described the houses, the dinners and teas, the small talk, the 
music, the ‘lovely’ drives in the country. ‘Gardens of roses 
bewildered the imagination.’ Miss Martineau found even the 
slave quarters pleasing to the eye: ‘The cottages of the negroes 
were embowered in green . . . with thickets of fig and catalpa 
and rows of Pride-of-India trees.’ ® Mobile was like a dream — 
‘ villas and cottages surrounded with luxuriant growth of 
Cherokee roses, honeysuckles and myrtles, while groves of 
orange trees appeared in the/background.’ * 

Nor did Miss Martineau find the life of the planter’s family in 
the coimtry and far from a city greatly unlike that in the social 
centers. Again there were carriages, morning visitors, books, 
noble houses, bountiful dinners, and young women singing at 
the piano, fresh bouquets in her room every morning.'^ Yet the 
wife of a planter ‘in the bitterness of her heart ’ confided to Miss 
Martineau, ‘that a planter’s wife was only “the chief slave of 
the harem.’”® 

But Miss Martineau was surprised by the slave quarters to 
which the planter’s wife took her. ‘Your hostess is well-known 
on the plantation, and her kind face has been recognized at a 
distance, and already a negro woman has come up to her with 
seven or eight egga, for which she knows she will receive a 
quarter of a dollar. You follow her to the negro quarter, where 
you see a tidy woman knitting, while the little children who are 
left in her charge are basking in the sun, or playing all kinds of 
antics in the road; little shining, plump, clear-eyed children, 
whose mirth makes you sad when you look around upon their 
parents and see what these bright creatures are to come to.’ ^ 
The fervid Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley found New Or- 

IfaTtineau. 426-7. Mackay recorded that the families of neighbors and 
other guests would visit for weeks at the house of a big planter. Everybody rode b the 
monun^ went in out of the heat at eleven o’clock, joined in ainuseznent in the late afteiv 
noon and devoted the evenings to music and dancing, Ma<dcay, n, 81-2. 

* Sociefy in America: Martineau, i, 80. a ReiroepeeU Martineau, 

* Iho 274, » lb., 216-8, • Society: Martineau, M, 81. 

^ BOroepect: Martmeau, i, 218-0; n, 0. 
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leans and Mobile surrounded by charming villas; and, wherever 
she went, attractive ladies invariably took her driving in fine 
carriages. She was especially captivated by the women of Mo- 
bile, some of whom she described as among ‘the most delightful 
people in the world.’ The plantation house of President Tay- 
lor’s son near Natchez was ‘extremely nice, most tastefully 
decorated and excellently furnished, the walls covered with 
prints* and the whole house ‘scrupulously neat and clean.’ Like 
Miss Martineau, Lady Emmeline was surprised by the appear- 
ance of the slave children. ‘It cannot be imagined bow nice and 
clean they looked. . . . Such good natured, raven roly-polies, I 
never saw collected together before.’ Yet even on this estate she 
saw slaves almost white, a sight that met the eye of aU travellers 
in the South.’^ 

Northern visitors were scarcdy less laudatory. Joseph Holt 
Ingraham, the author, when a yoimg man writing his pirate 
stories, told with the enthusiastic fancy of youth and obvious 
partiality of his visit to the South in 1834. A plantation in 
Louisiana was, to him, a vision of beauty; and its loveliness was 
enhanced by the neat slave cottages clustered in a square of 
magnolias under which negro children gambolled.® Yet even the 
romantic and infatuated young New Englander admitted that, 
out in the country, he did find a front yard of a rich planter 
filled with cattle, sheep, horses, dogs, pickaninnies and chickens; 
the master sitting on the veranda, without coat, vest or shoes, 
his feet on the railing and playing, ‘in high glee’ with negro 
children; while his nephew of fourteen lay asleep in a hammock, 
a ‘strapping negress’ waving over him a plume of pea-fowl 
feathers to keep away the files. Still, he contended, the interior 
of such establishments was always ‘elegant.’ * 

Ingraham was equally pleased with the coxmtry social life of 
Mississippi. Because of the education and manners of the 

» Stuart-Wortley, i, S18-9, 286-6, 260-8; n, 168, 

* The Bouihmst, hy a Yankee: Joa^h Holt Ingraham, ^ 8(H2. N.Y,, 18S5. ingraham 
was a native of Maine, a sailor, and partidpated in a South American revolution, He 
became professor of hmguages in a Southern institution. At the time he wrote the 
BouihmH he was an opponent of slavery, but even more of aboUtionism; after living 
several years in Mississippi he became a strong supporter of slavery. 
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daughters of planters ‘every village can draw around^ it a 
polished circle of its oTm,’ and even on remote plantations 
‘elegant women may often be found blooming in the depths of 
forests far in the interior.’ ^ 

In short, the foreign traveller and Northern visitor, nearly all 
of whom were opposed to slavery, wrote glowingly of the better 
classes in the cities and on the plantations of the South; and all 
of these observers made particular mention of the accomplish- 
ments of Southern women. Some impartial investigators, how- 
ever, were not so enchanted. In 1853, Olmsted, for instance, 
foimd Richmond women ‘fair, refined and serene’ but without 
the old-time Virginia ‘dignity and stateliness,’ while the men, 
although tall and animated, were not sturdy and robust.® While 
Charleston looked old, it had ‘adopted the requirements of 
modern luxury with an iU grace;’ and the white laboring class 
were as closely packed and lived in as much ‘filth and squalor’ 
as workingmen in the North, and showed more brutality and 
ruffianism than their Northern brothers. 

Moreover the military atmosphere annoyed Olmsted — the 
drumming, the parading, the cannon in place, the citadel and 
‘especially, the numerous armed-police.’ * Mrs. Kemble ad- 
mitted that the manners of Southern men, judged by English 
standards, were ‘infinitely better’ than those of the North, but 
asserted that upon more familiar acquaintance the men showed 
‘ haughty overbearing irritability, effeminate indolence, reckless 
extravagance, and a union of profligacy and cruelty, which is 
the immediate result of their irresponsible power over their de- 
pendents.’ ^ The dominant bearing of Southern men, their quick- 


* Ingraham, i, S07-9. 

* jS 2 a 00 Olmsted, 50. 


» 26., 404. 

* Kemble* 362. Sbe stat^, however, elsewhere! * But the devil must have hia due, 
men brought up in habits of peremptory command over their fellow men* and un- 
der the constant appr^ension of danger, and awful necessity of immediate readiness 
itiacquire qualities precious to themselves and others in hours of supreme peril/ 

'It is only toder a system* which promotes a laxity of habits, blunts the moral percep- 
loxu, engenders l^ute* ax^ fosters pride, that could arise those quidc resentments, 
Wat morbid sensitivenegs, that false sense of honour, that proneness to quarrel, and that 
mdiffereuM W human life, which so broadly distinguish genuine sodiety in the South 

There is something un- 
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ness 'to fight and other characteristics impressed Miss Mar- 
tineau unfavorably; but, she wrote, ‘what can be expected from 
little boys who are brought up to consider physical courage 
the highest attribute of manhood; pride of section and of caste 
its loftiest grace.’ ^ 

Such, in general, was Southern society when the acrimonious 
controversy to which we are now to listen may be said to have 
begun. Except the mountain farmers, the people of the South 
were practically unanimous for slavery; provided — always 
provided — that the negro was to continue to abide among 
them. Upon that point there was sharp division. Many thought 
that the negroes should be emancipated — but deported, col- 
onized in Africa from whence they came.* And nearly all — 
even the defenders of slavery as a permanent institution — be- 
lieved that slave conditions should be ameliorated and the 
blacks improved in every way consistent with their dependent 
and subordinate station. 

But freed! Made social and political equals with the white 
race, and still live alongside white men and women in the same 
place? Never! In the Senate in 1839, Clay thus expressed 
Southern feeling: ‘In the slave States the alternative is, that the 
white man must govern the black, or the black govern the 
white.’ * 

The slaves were about as they had been when Washington 
was President — the same plantation discipline, the same white 
overseers, the same ‘drivers’ who nearly always were slaves 
themselves, the same negro characteristics. There were, too, the 
same class distinctions, among the blacks, which were so notice- 
able in former times — in fact, social lines among the slaves 
were more rigid than among the whites. The slaves of a rich 
planter, or of a politically or socially prominent master, were 
absurdly proud of their connection with greatness and power, 
and would have nothing to do with fellow bondsmen who were 

favourable to the development of the better feelings of our nature, when tbe mind be* 
comes reconciled to a monstrous violation of tbe laws of nature/ Mackay, n, 186. 

^ Society: Martineau, n, 88. 

^ The colonization scheme encountered some bitter hostility in tbe South. 

• Speech in Senate* Feb. 7, 1889. Worha, vni, 151. 
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owned by the poor or inconspicuous. Neither would house Wv- 
ants recognize field hands; while all slaves also estimated their 
social standing by their value in the market.^ 

In describing the condition of the slaves, casual visitors were 
at a disadvantage and even long residence could not make them 
accjuainted with more than local conditions. In the border 
states ~ Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky and Tennessee the 
worse features of slavery had almost disappeared.^ The want 
of slave crops and the pressure of competition from the neigh- 
boring free states, had done much to soften the harsher aspects 
of slave relations. In the more southern states the distinction 
between city and interior, between house servants and field 
hands was marked, and the more obvious treatment given to 
house hands created an atmosphere which is in part responsi- 
ble for the romantic and sentimental accounts of the travellers. 
On large plantations — cotton and sugar — the more forbidding 
conditions of slavery became apparent, and this was especially 
the case where the overseer ruled in place of the absentee owner 
and large numbers of slaves were herded under the control of 
one white man, absolute in his rule and liable to the evils which 
uncontrolled power gave.® 

Most of the slaves, it was claimed, were careTfree and con- 
tent; ^ but among them were some who were rebellious, others 
who were quarrelsome, some who were criminals by nature. 


^ Ingraham, n, 30-2, 

* In their report on the condition of American churches in 18S8-4, the English dergy- 
men, Iteed and Matheson, said that Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky were then 
pared for emancipation* and that Maryland was ‘resolved on it.’ Narrative of Hie VisU 
io ike American Churches: Andrew Beed, D.D. and James Matheson, D,D., London, 
1885, n, 264-5. 

I Kemble, 388. 

* ‘Even freedom is scarcely a blessing to him [the slave], for the eternal brand is upon 
his face — his caste is irrevocably fixed — and although he may cease to acknowledge a 
master, he can never cease to belong to the lowest class of mankind. « . . Ereedom is no 
boon to them, since it brings with it all the cares and difficulties of selMependence, 
without anv of the usud advantages of independence in thought and action. The 
African slave is contented from necessity. He has no motive to quarrel with a lot which 
he knows he cannot change, and the burthens of which are best relieved by a cheerful 
discharge of the duties which attend them. ... In no part of the world has the laboring 
class b^n more distinguished for contentment, cheer^lness, and even gaiety } and such 
the negro slave will always be, if he be not taught to feel or to imagine other evils than 
those which his condition its^ imposes on him.’ Upshur, 686. 
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Fulushment was the same kind as that administered in 
colonial times — whip, shackle, stock, solitary confinement. If 
employed unreasonably or immoderately, force had a bad effect 
upon the temper and morale of the negroes. When dissatisfied 
or resentful they did not work steadily or well, and the planta- 
tion was not so productive.^ Wholly aside from the impulses of 
humanity, economic results constituted a powerful restraint to 
harsh treatment of any unit of the planter’s working force.* Yet 
there were numerous cases of brutality and vile conduct by 
overseers and even by masters.® It was a curious fact that the 
poor man who owned but two or three slaves was far harsher in 
his treatment of them than were the great planters. 

Slaves sometimes ran away just as they had done in the time 
of Washington, who had signed the first fugitive slave bill. It 
was this statute that the owners of runaway slaves invoked and 
which the antagonists of slavery so furiously denounced and 
sought to nullify, until the enactment of the harsher law of 1850. 
In spite of a high death-rate the negroes were prohfic and rapidly 
increased in numbers, even after the importation of slaves 
legally ceased in 1808.^ 

The Southern people took the edstence of slavery as a matter 
of course. They had been born among slaves as their fathers and 
mothers had been for several generations. It was an immemorial 
relation. Nothing seemed to be more natural. Nor generally did 
the sale of slaves appear to them to be wrong. For at least two 

^ Slave States: Olmsted, 108. *That slaves . . . very frequently can not be made to do 
their master's will, 1 have seen much evidence. . . . 'When they are directed to do any- 
thing for which they have a disinclination, they undertake it in such a way that the de- 
sired result is sure not to be accamplished.' 

‘ See Phillips in Am, Hist. Bev,, xxx, 74(M. 

* Slavery 'appears in its true light, in its real character, in all its revolting atrodties, 
in the cotton-growing States. Whatever hideousness may be imparted to it by severity 
of toil and brutality of treatment, it there assumes without a mask. . . . The candour of 
every American citissen who has travelled in the South will bear me out in the assertion, 
that, in the practical working of slavery in the cotton-growing districts, humanity is the 
exception, and brutality the rule/ IMackay, n, lft5. For the other side see American 
Negro Slavery: Ulrich B. Phillips, 298, 306. 

F&nny Kemble describes the infant mortality on the Butler plantation and £^ves 
many instances of the waste involved. Of a number of pregnant women who came to 
ask for a longer interval of rest after child-bearing she wrote: ‘All these women had 
had large families, and all of them had lost half th& children, and several of them had 
lost more.’ Kemble, 220-1, 282, and the individual cases on 240-8. 
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centiiries the traffic had been going on in the South, aiid the 
Southern mind was accustomed to it. Thus while the demand 
for slave labor following the application of steam and ma- 
chinery to the cotton industry prodigiously increased the de- 
mand for slaves and resulted in slave-breeding to supply the 
ever i nCTfiasing market, even that repellent industry shocked 
but few of the Southern people, and was taken as a matter of 
course by them. 

Much of their inheritances and the larger portion of their 
investments were in slaves, and to a far greatei* extent than had 
been the case with their ancestors. Why should they not dispose 
of their property as their fathers had done? they asked. Yet 
many slave-holders thought slavery to be a moral wrong, more 
felt it to be vexatious and annoymg, others considered it to be 
an economic error, and still others believed it to be debasing to 
the character of white owners.^ Here and there, indeed, slave- 
holders emancipated their negroes, and from this source sprang 
the free blacks, who by reproduction became numerous. 

Southern sentiment for emancipation was neither wide-spread 
nor vehement. During the first decades of the Republic, it found 
eqiression, as in the notable debates in the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia in 1831-32, but never took form in legislation. The occa- 
sion for these debates was the famous Nat Turner Insurrec- 
tion in Southampton County during August, 1831. Nat Turner 
was a slave, whose master had taught him to read and write, 
and as a Baptist preacher with these accomplishments had ac- 
quired great influence over the negroes of the countryside. 
Turner went about secretly telling the blacks of the bloody 
glories of their race in Santo Domingo, and he finally aroused 
them to emulate the atrocities of their brethren on that island. 

The uprising was planned for a time when most white men 
were absent from the vicinity at a camp-meeting. On August 22, 

^ ^ *0£ a truth} there exists a free people even in the Southern slave States, who are 
saently looting in the work of emancipation/ America of the t^fUee: LeUers; Eredrika 
Bremer, 181. Miss Bremer was a Swedish novelist who visited the United States in 
letters giving her impressions were printed in two volumes, Homee of tlie 
New World (1858), and a selection of the letters in 19M in the work named above. An 
ardent Abolitionist, she yet dedared: ‘That which the North testifies against the Soutli 
I will not behaves but that which the South testifies against itself 1 nm compelled to 
believe/ Bremer, 110. 
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Turner and his band murdered sixty-one whites, nearly all 
of whom were women and children. Savage barbarities were 
committed. The negroes went wild with ferocity and bathed 
their arms in blood.^ 

While at first it was believed that Turner was merely insane 
and the Southampton uprising due solely to his crazed influence 
over his credulous and superstitious followers, a view developed 
later that Northern Abolitionists were at the bottom of the 
horror. Governor John Floyd of Virginia so declared in his 
message to the Legislature in December, 1831 . Negro preachers, 
he said, were easily incited to stir up trouble; and he had reason 
to think that ‘unrestrained fanatics’ from other States had so 
worked upon the diseased mind of Nat Turner. He urged the 
Legislature to pass more repressive slave laws.® So came about 
the heated and picturesque debate at Richmond during the 
winter of 1831-32. 

The Nat Turner insiurection had a peculiar and vivid mean- 
ing to Southern people, scarcely realized in the North. The 
massacre of the whole white population of Santo Domingo by 
negroes and mulattoes, after they had been emancipated and 
had taken charge of the government, was ever present in 
Southern minds.® They contrasted the peace, order, and pro- 

^ The Nat Turner Ineurreeiion: Richmo nd, 1831. Turner and such of his followers as 
were captured* were regularly tried in Richmond, convicted, and executed during Sep- 
tember and October, 1881, 

> Message of Gh)vemor John Floyd to the General Assembly of Virginia, Dec. 6, 1831. 
Sauee Journal^ 18Sl-g, 9-10. 

^ There were two negro uprisings in Santo Domingo: the first on Aug. 23, 1791; the 
second, involving the wholesale butchery of white people, which so horrified and alarmed 
the South, was in August, 1804. 

There had been slave uprisings before that of Nat Turner, as the plot of Denmark 
Vesey, a free negro, in Chiurleston, in 1822. 

The South feared the slaves in spite of brave words to the contrary. James McDowell, 
Jr., speaking in the Virpnia House of Delegates in 1882 on the Nat Turner uprising, 
said bluntly that the terror inspired by that occasion arose from the * suspicion etemaUp 
attached to the slave himself; the suspicion that a Nat Turner might be in every family.’ 
Another delegate, Henry Berry, predicted that a * death-struggle must come betaeen the 
two classes, m which one or Ike other vnU be exiingmshed foreoer* Slave Iryfvrreeiions: 
Joshua Coffin, 82-8. 

*I know that the southern men are apt to deny the fact that they do live under an 
habitual sense of danger; but a slave population, coerced into obedience, though un- 
armed and half fed, is a threatening source of constant insecurity, and every southern 
uxman to whom I have spoken on the subject, has adnutted to me that they live in terror 
of their slaves.’ Kemble, 879. 
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sperity of that island while slavery prevailed, to the slaughter, 
pillage, rapine, and economic desolation that followed negro 
freedom, and they firmly believed that a similar fate would be- 
fall the South under the same condition. And here, said many, 
was proof of it — the Southampton tragedy was but the first 
spark of a conflagration like that of Santo Domingo, which 
would occur throughout the South if the slaves should be freed, 
or if Abolitionists were allowed to ‘scatter their firebrands.’ ^ 

On the other hand so strong had become the sentiment in 
Virginia in 1832 against slavery that some of the House of 
Delegates boldly advocated emancipation.* Yet within three 
years few could be found in the South who would express, openly 
at least, such an opinion. The cause of this speedy and extreme 
development of Southern thought and feeling was the abolition 
assault, which, as an organized mofoemerd, began in 1830. 

The number of the Abolitionists is unknown, but it was prob- 
ably greater than has been supposed. Clay declared in the 
Senate that by 1850 they dominated both political parties in the 
North; but this was really because each party strove to capture 
the anti-slavery vote in order to carry local and State elections. 
"Whatever their numerical strength, they led the anti-slavery 
and anti-Souihern movement; they sounded the aggressive 
note. All Southern writers, statesmen, and politicians thought 
that abolitionism was the source of Northern hostility to slavery 
and to the South itseK; and, as will presently appear, every 

^ 'We of the South are emphatically surrounded * . , by a dangerous class of beings 
degraded, stupid savages/ who would repeat Santo Domingo, if they were made to be- 
lieve that death would not follow their insurrection. Maryville (Tenn.) InieHigencer as 
quoted in The Gonsi^iHon, a Pro*8la/o&ry Cc/nypaot: Wendell Phillips, Abolition pam- 
phlet, Sd ed., 208. 

* Pew of them, however, suggested that the blacks should remain in Virginia after 
they wcM freed. Thomas Boderick Dew, in Pro-Slavery Argument, 420-1. When he 
this essay, which became the basis of Southern literature on slavery, Dew was 
thirty*K)ne years old and was professor of Metaphysics and Political Economy in William 
and Mary College, of which he finally became President. One of the most brilliant of 
Soulhem scholars, he was very frail physically, and died in Paris in his forty-second year, 
while abrogd on his honeymoon. 

Pro-SlMery Argument, published in 1852, contained essays of four leading Southern 
^thonties on slavery. Professor Dew, Senator Hammond of South Carolina, William 
Hai^, and Wflliam Gilmore Simms. It was regarded at the time as the best defence 
of stevery. 

Simms outstanding in American literature and foremost among the writers pro 
duced by the South before the war. 
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essays pamphlet, and book on the subject, without exception, 
whether written by Southern or Northern men, as well as every 
spee'ch by any spokesman of the South during the period we 
are now considering, was largely in reply to assertions of aboli- 
tion crusaders. Had it not been for what they said and did and 
the fear and anger they aroused, it is not altogether impossible 
that there would have been no war and that slavery would in 
time have given way to the pressure of economic forces. Sharp 
distinction must be made between the Abolitionists and all 
other anti-slavery forces such as the Free-Soilers.^ Yet in the 
mind of the South, abolitionism finally came to represent the 
Northern attitude. 

Lincoln was well advised of abolition activities. As we have 
seen, the whole subject was brought before him in startling 
fashion at the second session of the Legislature of Illinois to be 
attended by him, and thereafter it was thoroughly debated at 
least twice while he was a member of the General Assembly of 
his State. 

Although keeping his membership in the Whig Party, Hern- 
don was an Abolitionist at heart and said so; and no man or 
woman in the whole country was a more passionate votary of 
Theodore Parker. He bought all the abolition literature on 
which he could lay his hands, and he and Lincoln read and dis- 
cussed it together. This fact is of the greatest possible moment 
in the development of Lincoln’s opinions, and of the origin of 
memorable language spoken by him.® 

^ Before 1840 the terms abolition and anti-^very were not clearly defined; but after 
1840 an Abolitionist was one who sought auti<«Iavery ends outside of established parties, 
and after 1848 the name applied only to followers of William Uoyd Garrison or Gerrit 
Smith. 

‘ ‘I was in correspondence with Sumner, Greeley* Phillips, and Garrison, and was thus 
thoroughly imbued with all the rancor drawn from such strong anti-slavery sources. 

. . , Every time a good speech on the great issue was mode I sent for it ... of Gid- 
dings, Phillips * . . and one whom I considered grander than all the others — Theodore 
Parker. ... 

*I purdiased all the leading histories of the slavery movement, and other works which 
treated on that subject/ and Idncoln and Herndon read and discussed tben^together. 
Herndon, n, SG3. 

take Garrison’s JJheraior and he pidncoln] takes the Era and the Western 

Cifissn.’ Herndon’s statement to &bma Eastman, editor of the Western OvCuum 
(Chicago), organ of the liberty Party west of the Ohio, in Blanchard’s History of lUmotSt 
as quoted in Linaoln and Herndon: Joseph Fort Newton, n. 

The first anti-slavery society in lUinois was that of Putnam County, formed in 1885; 
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Ffom the time of the Nat Turner atrocities, the abolition as- 
sault grew in violence; and, as the years passed, it raged with 
ever increasing fury. Abolition tracts, pamphlets, speeches, and 
appeals poured from the presses in swelling streams. ‘On this 
subject, I do not wish to think, or speak, or write, with modei-a- 
tion,’ said Garrison in the first number of the IMercdor. In the 
immense volume of abolition literature the principal variation 
was in the violence of the language used. Only extravagant 
terms can give an idea of its vituperation. So was produced that 
counterpart of the Northern Abolitionist, the Southern ‘fire- 
eater,’ of whom, in due course, we shall hear much. When the 
abolition crusade had progressed for some years. Clay, in the 
Senate, bittm’ly denounced its writings and tactics. These ‘in- 
cendiaries’ wished to ‘array one portion against another portion 
of the Union;’ their prints and pamphlets were the faggots of 
hatred. Such was Clay’s opinion in 1839.^ 

Like his great leader, Lincoln deplored the violence of the 
agitation, and on no single point did he agree with abolition 
methods or principles. Those who wonder at his silence on the 
question for long years, may find the explanation in the char- 
acter of the abolition assault. Yet he did not denounce it, and, 
as we shall see, the radical Herndon made shift to capture the 
abolition vote for his partner and idol. 

In general, abolition writers and speakers said and wrote sub- 
stantially the same thing. At first the attack was almost en- 
tirely on moral and religious grounds; for many years the eco- 
nomic phase was scarcdy noticed by the Abolitionists. It was a 
sin-hunting age, a period of rigid moral formulas when the 
absolutist of right and wrong issued decrees with uncompromis- 
ing intolerance. Abolitionism, said Calhoun in 1837, ‘ originated 

and tbiM yeara later thirteen reported to the National Anti-SIaveiy Convention. The 
number increased in the years following and almost all were in Northern counties of the 
State. 

Pour journals devoted to the abolition or anti*e]avery cause were established in Illi- 
noiai befoip 1848; Lovejoy's Ohsmer of Alton (1837); Lundy’s Geniua of Uniomal 
EnumGipaiian of Lowell (1888); Eastman*s Qmius of Liberty of Lowell, which in 1842 
became the WeHom Ciimn of Chicago; and with the Free^oil Party came the Tribune 
of Chicago (1847) . No account is made here of the shorh^lived papers which started af* 

ter 1842. Liberty and^ Free BoUPa^ in Ihe Northwest: Theodore 820 ; 
and Periodicak of lUtnois, 1814-1870; Franklin W» Scott, btatv, n. 

* Psb. 7, 1839. Worke, vm, 142-8. 
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in th^ blind, fanatical zeal which made one man believe that 
he was responsible for the sins of others: and which, two cen- 
times ago, tied the victim that it could not convert to the stake.’ ^ 

Slavery was a sin, accursed of God; black and white were 
brothers and equals,* and any man-made law that prevented 
that equality and brotherhood was a violation of the ordinances 
of Heaven. Of these divine statutes the Abolitionists devoutly 
believed that they were the chosen interpreters and guardians.® 

American institutions, too, were irreconcilable with slavery, 
they declared. Did not the Declaration of Independence assert 
the self-evident truth that aU men are created equal? The 
whole system of slavery produced an oligarchy, a ruling caste, 
destructive of American principles: and this charge was with 
some at the North more potent than the moral indictment.* 
And how did that satanic group, which not only ruled the 
South but the Nation, maintain itself? Chiefly by the Constitu- 
tional provision for counting three-fifths of the slaves in com- 
puting the basis of representation in Congress. The Abolition- 
ists were so engrossed in their crusade against slavery as a sin, 
however, that they did not make of this a major argument; 
but Northern politicians and those who, without being formally 
Abolitionists, opposed slavery and disliked the South, used it as 
the basis of their most effective appeal. 

With the strength of a mighty and flaming obsession Aboli- 
tionists shouted that all slave-holders were thieves, robbers, 
man-stealers, enemies of God and the Republic — paupers, but 
for the toil of slaves on which they lived. ‘We must deliver our 
country from the government of these Tyrant Paupers* ® 

* Speech, Dec. 87, 1887. Works, m, 152. 

3 A Protesi against Slavery, 178 Unitarian Ministers, Abolition pamphlet, Boston, 
1845, 3. * Three millions of our Slaves, fellow men and brethren* in slavery. 

’ * Servants of God most high. 

Who on bis word rely,* etc. 

Anti^Slavery Poems: John Pierpont, 46, Abolition pamphlet, Boston, 1848. 

* Hundley testified that he found anti-iBlavery men in the North, not Ab^Utionists, 
who were not so mudi influenced by the sin of bondage, since the Bible sanctbned it, as 
by the reputed existence of a * Southern oligarchy* which they hated. Southern writers 
replied that it was the same ^oligardiy* which flourished at the time of the Bevolu- 
tiou, and insisted that it was not exclusive, since any white man could become a inem'< 
ber. Hundley, 68*-®. 

* The Tyrant Paupers: Emancipation Extra, Abolition pamphlet, 1843. 
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With knotted scourge the slave-holder drove men add wo- 
men to heart-breaking and endless toil, charged the Abolition- 
ists. The slaves were underfed, often half-starved, and their 
shelters were hovels unfit for beasts. So-called punishment was, 
in reality, unprovoked assaults upon innocent and unoffending 
persons. Slaves were hunted like wild animals, torn by dogs, 
flogged to death, stabbed with knives. Their teeth were broken, 
ears cut off, eyes knocked out, and spiked iron collars were 
fastened about their necks. Tales of torture, murder, lust so 
gross, bestial, and revolting that the wantonness of savage 
cruelty was surpassed, were printed with detailed particulars.^ 
Seemingly these revelations of horror were not sufficiently 
convincing to the doubtful, for the abolition propagandists were 
taunted for their want of trustworthy evidence and even de- 
nounced by the unbelieving as plain and wilful liars. Dr. 
Charles G. Parsons of Maine, a lecturer on abolition, spent 
more than a year in Georgia, and wrote a book purporting to 
give an account of his experiences. The evils of slavery could 
not be seen in Northern slave States or in Southern cities and 
towns, he wrote; slaves were taught to lie about their condition, 
admitting contentment and happiness which they did not feel; * 
planters and business men wilfully deceived visitors; * good men 
in the South were kept ignorant of the infamies practised all 
around them.* 


Parsons reported that he personally saw and heard thing s as 
revolting as those described in the most dreadful pages of aboli- 
tion literature, and that he was credibly informed of practices 
stall more infamous. He alleged that the personal habits of 
Southern white men were in keeping with their brutality to 

» Am^ti Shwryat it w; The TesHmony of 1000 Wittmaes, Abolilion Booklet, issued 
by the American Anti-Slaveiy Society, 1889. 

Itiis compilation contained numerous accounts by those who claimed to be eye-wit- 
nesses of ghastly atrocities. 

* ^ qf Slaveryi or a Tour among {he Platdert; Caiarlee G. Parsons, M.D., 18--9, 

M-1, Abohboii book, Boston, 1856. He believed slavery and intemperance to be the 
two gieai evds of the South. Parsons claimed to have relatives and iTiflnertVl friends 
amo^g the planters. 


•Ib„ 3M. When Sir Charles Lyell, in Boston, said that he had seen ‘little actual 
feting m the South, an Abolitionist told Wm that he had been deceived. Second 
Vuti: Lyell, n, 78. 

♦ ParsoDif, 57-61. 
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slaves — indolence, gambling, drunkenness, brawling, fighting, 
murdering; and all of these were the natural accompaniments of 
slavery. Indeed such statements constituted quite as much an 
indictment of the Southern people as an attack on slavery.^ 
Slaves were denied education, denied religion, denied every- 
thing that could enlighten and uplift them, the Abolitionists 
declared. Worse still! ‘We have men sold to build churches, 
women sold to support the gospel, and babes sold to purchase 
Bibles for the poor heathen,’ wrote Frederick Douglass.® 
Families were torn asunder — husband, wife, children, sepa- 
rated forever upon the auction block, in the slave pen.® This was 
the basest infamy but one, which the slave system had pro- 
duced. That ultimate depth of vileness was miscegenation, 
into which planters, their sons, overseers, slave-holders, slave- 
dealers, and white men in general, forced negro and mulatto 
girls and women.® 

This was the principal count of the abolition indictment; and 
it was dwelt upon with repetitious and terrible insistence.® Im- 
partial investigators reported instances sustaining the truth of 
the charge.® Olkers grossly exaggerated. ‘ The South,’ exclaimed 

» Parsons, 40-51, 136-40, 162-290. 

’ Douglass's Narrative as quoted in Slavery and the SlavehcMer’a Religion: Samuel 
Brooke, Abolition pamphlet, 1846, 69. 

‘ The Skive Auction: Dr. John Theophilus Kramer, Abolition pamphlet, Boston, 1859. 
For an instance happening without the intervention of the auction, see Kemble, 1^28-31. 

* ArUi-^Slavery Catechism: Lydia Maria Child, 15. All Abolition literature and the 
records of travellers in the South laid emphasis upon this practice. 

^ Miss Martineau was among the first to give wide currency to this repellent topic. 
'The licentiousness of the South takes the women of colour for its victims.' RetrospecU i» 
234. William Gilmore Simms wrote a review of her book and on her chapter dealing 
with miscegenation said: ‘It is painful, because it is full of truth. . . . The truth — 
though it is not all truth — is quite enough to sustain her and it.* Pro-Slavery Argu^ 
mertlt 228-9. The charges angered the South, and another reviewer of A'liss Mariineau’s 
volumes denounced her general attack upon slavery as the ‘tirade* of an ‘amalgamar 
tionist of the foulest kind.* Southern Literary Messenger, iv, 342. 

‘This is a favorite theme with the abolitionists, male and female. Folios have been 
written about it,* and Senator Hammond of South Carolina adds: ‘1 wish the topic 
could he avoided.* James Henry Hammond in Pro-Slavery Argument, 117-S( 

In 1868 Stephens described Hammond as ‘one of the most intellectual men this 
country has ever produced.* ConsHUiiional View of the War between the States: Alexander 
H. Stephens, n, 83. He was an ardent upholder of slavery, and the author of some of the 
strongest arguments in support of it. The many citations of Senator Hammond, he3*e- 
after made, are from Pro-Slavery Argument 

^ Thus Olmsted, writing of New Orleans, testified that in 1853, a planter told him that 
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Wendell Phillips, ‘is one great brothel, where half a million of 
women are flogged to prostitution.*’ ^ That section, said Mrs. 
Child, was for negro slavery because of the love of ‘unbridled 
licentiousness and despotic control.’ ^ The greed of the slave- 
holder was equal to his lust; he sold his own children. ‘The 
blood of orators, statesmen, generals, and even presidents, flows 
in the veins of thousands who are bought and sold like mules 
and horses.’ * So debasing was the system that the poor whites 
sometimes sold their children to slave-traders.* 

Slave women were ‘doomed to a life of universal prostitution 
and concubinage,’ wrote Stephen S. Foster, and added that, 
because the General Conference of the Methodist Church had 
refused to condemn slavery in 1836 and 1840, ‘every intelligent 
communicant’ in that denomination was worse than ‘the com- 
mon prostitute, the pickpocket, or the assassin.’ Since there 
were fifty thousand female members of the Methodist Church 
who, according to Foster, were forced to lead immoral lives, 
that Church was ‘more corrupt than any house of ill-fame in the 
city of New York.’ The sole reason Methodist preachers in the 
South were for slavery was, he charged, that they could get 
concubines for themselves. Foster claimed to speak only in 
love and kindness.® 

Other pamphleteers were even more radical. For an extreme 
example, the Kev. George Bourne published tales of Southern 

misceg^ation was so prevalent tliat he intended to leave the South — * there is not a 
likelsr-looldng black girl in this State, that is not the paramour of a white man; * another, 
that he had his boys educated in the North because they could not be brought up at 
home *in decency/ 

A Mrs. Douglas, convicted of teaching slaves to read, wrote Olmsted from her jaib 
that amalgamation was * one great evil hauj^ng over the Southern Slave States. . . . This, 
and this only, causes the vast eittent of ignorance, degradation and crime, that lies like 
a black doud over the whole South. ... It pervades the entire society.’ Slave Staies: 
Olmsted, 601-2. 

Buckingham, u, 2XS-4, gives an instance and adds that Southerners denied this prao> 
tice, but he believed it to he very general and beyond doubt. 

^ Speeches, Lectures and Addresses: Wendell Phillips, X08, 

* Child, »6. 

® G. M. Weston, quoted in American Slavery and Colour: William Chambers, 2-8. 
English Abolition book; 1857. 

* Ib., S. Chambers was a Scotch writer and publisher, an ardent Abolitionist and he 
wrote on slavery and the South wholly from that point of view. 

® The Brotherhood of Thieves: Stephen S. Poster, Abolition pamphlet, Boston, 1844. 
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miscegenation which cannot be reproduced at the present time.^ 
In general, he asserted, slave girls were reared and sold ‘ex- 
pressly for concubinage and the manufacture of light colored 
slaves.* Drunken buyers attended girl slave markets and, with 
foul obscenities, examined prospective purchases. Nothing was 
beyond the infamy of the slave-holder — the master defiled his 
own daughters, the son his own sisters and their mother, and 
men sold their daughters to be mistresses.® 

Bourne contended that miscegenation with negroes was not 
confined to Southern men; that slave mothers, in revenge for the 
ruin of their girls, managed similar affairs between young slaves 
and the daughters of their owners; and he described an instance 
of it with particularity, yet in such general terms, that it could 
be applied to any plantation in the South. Southern women 
were worse than ‘ female seducers and panderers for debauchees,* 
because they were ‘privy to all the violations which pass around 
them.’ When retribution came, as it was bound to do, ‘southern 
women may be assured that they will have no adequate de- 
fenders from the north.’ ® 

Southern pulpits were often filled by ‘man-steaJmg, girl- 
selling, pimping, and slave-manufacturing preachers,’ Bourne 
charged, and the Southern churches under ministers who de- 
fended such practices were a ‘synagogue of Satan.’ It would 
be better ‘to tranter the inmate from the State "prison, and the 
pander from the hrothel to the pulpit,’ than to permit such a 
minister to preach in a Northern church.® The abolition as- 
sault on Southern clergymen was more virulent than the at- 

^ Slavery illasirated in its Effeda upon Women and Domestic Society: George Bourne, 
Abolition pamphlet^ 1837. This pamphlet was published anonymously by Isaac I^napp, 
Boston. Bourne was an Englishman who came to the United States when a young man 
and had lived in Virginia. He was one of the most aggressive of the Abolitionists. 

Garrison said that next to the Bible he was most indebted to a pamphlet of Bourne’s, 
The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable (1815), WiRiam Uoyd Oarriaon: By his Children, 
I, 806. The great emancipationist declared of Bourne in the Liberator: * Bourne thun* 
ders and lightens.’ Ib,, 461. 

* Bourne, 62r-4. 

Bicbard Hildreth, the journalist and author, wrote a novel, The Slave or Memoir of 
Afchy Moore, in which the woes of the slave daughter of her aristocratic master, a ’bril- 
liantly beautiful girl,’ were set forth in shoddng and pathetic det^. The first edition of 
this novel appeared in 1836; sixteen years later it was again published under the title of 
The WhUe Slaoe» 

« Bourne, 'J'iM, lOl-^. < J6., 106, X16-7. Italics Bourne’s. 
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tack on any other body of men in the South, and it lighted and 
fed flames of wrath in the hearts of Southern ministers which 
decades and generations of time did not extinguish. 

When asked if she would not prevent the marriage of a negro 
to a white, Miss Martineau replied ‘that I would never, under 
any circumstances, try to separate persons who really loved.’ ^ 
She related that women of Baltimore denounced the English 
novelist. Miss Edgeworth, because in her book, Belinda) ‘poor 
Juba [a negro] was married ... to an English farmer’s daughter; ’ 
and, continued Miss Martineau, ‘a clergyman’s lady threw the 
volume to the opposite corner of the floor when she came to the 
page.’ ® In 1839 Clay declared in the Senate, that Abolitionists 
favored amalgamation; and, from that time forward, this was a 
favorite charge of their opponents. As we shall see, it was con- 
stantly hurled at Lincoln who repelled it with ardor, for he 
was as much opposed to amalgamation as he was to abolition- 
ism. 

No wonder slaves ran away! They ought to run away, said 
the Abolitionists; ought, indeed, to assert by force in the South 
itself their God-given right of liberty 1 ‘It is the right and duty 
of the slaves to gaia and defend their freedom; it is the right and 
duty of the North to incite and help them to freedom.’ ® Cham- 
bers reported with praise that a smgle Abolitionist whom he had 
met, had helped nearly two thousand negroes to leave their 
masters and go to the free States or Canada.^ Chevalier wrote 
that, while he was in Richmond in 1834, ‘40 or 50 slaves dis- 
appeared, and there is no doubt that the fanatics of Philadelphia 
or New England furnished them the means of flight.’ ® 

One of the most effective features of abolition propaganda was 
the reproduction of advertisements of runaway slaves published 
in Southern newspapers. ‘Go teU these slave-breeders and 

^ Martineau, i, 1S9-40. Miss Martineau further said that the case put by 

her questioner was ‘one not likely to happen as I believed the blacks were no more dis- 
poi^ to i^rry the whites than the whites to marry the blacks/ For this answer« the 
Fhiladdphia woman promptly replied : ‘You are an amalgamationist/ 

* Reiro9p$ot! Martineau, x, 141. 

* Henry C. Wright to Garrison in the ‘Natick Resolutions,* Abolition pamphlet. 

* Chambers, 118, • Chevalier, 165. 

* American Slavery as it 62-5. These advertisements were made note of by all* 
travellers through the South. Dickens printed some in his American Notes, 
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slave ^irivers that, when the slaves shall bid defiance to their 
enslavers, and insurrections, massacre, murder, rape and rapine 
cover the South, and the cries of the white victims of the slaves’ 
vengeance arise for mercy, the slaves and their friends, the non- 
slav&-holding whites, are only practising on their teachers the 
lessons they so faithfully and diligently taught them.* ^ The 
maledictions upon their former masters by fugitive slaves were 
printed and scattered broadcast by anti-slavery propagandists. 
‘Blood, death, and liberty wiU be required at theh hands,’ cried 
John H. Hill, an escaped bondman.® Frederick Douglass’s paper 
urged slave insurrections.® 

What if Congress had passed and Washington signed a law 
for the capture of fugitive slaves? To observe such a law was it- 
self a crime, an insult to the Deity. In a Thanksgiving Day ser- 
mon at Boston in 1850 Theodore Parker urged his congregation 
to disobey any law that was opposed to your conscience. ‘We 
know that we ought not to keep a wicked law, and that it must 
not be kept when the law of God forbids. ’ ^ Suppose fugitive 
slave legislation was authorized and enjoined by the Constitu- 
tion! Wenddl Phillips cried. That very fact branded the Na- 
tion’s fundamental law as ‘a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell.’ ® In 1837 the National Anti-Slavery Conven- 


^Na RighU, No' Duties: Henry C. Wright, Abolition pamphlet, 28-9. The Aboli- 
iionists found in slave insunections unanswerable arguments for immediate emanci- 
pation. See how well that policy had worked in South and Central American eoun- 
tries! 

On the other hand, look at the results of the revolts where negroes were kept in slav- 
ery: New York, 1741, where, for such a revolt, thirteen blacks were burned alive, eight- 
een hung, and eighty transported; Richmond, 1800, where the black insurgent leader, 
Gabriel and his followers were hung; Charle^on, ,i8%2, where an insurrectionary plot 
was discovered and thirty-five executed, thirty-seven baniidied and one hundred and 
thirty-one imprisoned; Newbem, 1886, where forty slaves were driven into a swamp 
all killed; the Nat Turner Insurrection with its bloody results, etc. Co£Sn, 1 5, 84-81 . 

^ Unole Tom's Cabin Bevieuoed: William Still, Abolition pamphlet, 192-8. 


* * Shall the millions for ever submit to robbery, to murder, to ignorance, and every 
evil which an irresponsible tyranny can devise, because the overthrow of ^that 
tyranny would be productive of horrors? We say not. ^e recoil, when it con^s, will be 
in exact proportion to the prongs inflicted; terrible as it will be, we accept and hope for 
it.* Frederick Douglass as quoted in foot-note to Chambers, 174. Douglass wrote this 
in 1886; but from beginning of the abolition assault the same language was used by 

Abolitionists and negro lecturers in their employ. 


* S'peeohes, Addresses and Oceosional Sermons: Theodore Parker, n, 898-803. 

* The ConstUuHon, a Fro^SUmrp Compact (ed. by PbUlipB), Abolition pamphlet, iz. 
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tion adopted resolutions that ^ dll those laws . • , adTWiMng the 
right of slavery^ are, before God, ntill and void,’ ^ 

And the Union I The precious Union! Too long had that 
formula been used to perpetuate and extend the infamy* Away 
with it! The American Anti-Slavery Society adopted ‘No 
Union with slave-holders,’ as its official motto.® ‘Accursed be 
the American Union!’ rang Liberty BelU an abolition annual, in 
1845, ‘Accursed be it as the most . , - atrocious compromise 
ever made to gratify power and selfishness!’ — accursed, ‘as a 
libel on Democracy! accursed as stained with human blood!’ ® 
In every issue of the Liberator, Garrison printed conspicuously 
under the caption ‘The American Union’ half a column of 
quotations from the Bible against association with evil, and in 
large capitals; ‘YOUR COVENANT WITH DEATH SHALL 
BE ANNULLED AND YOUR AGREEMENT WITH HELL 
SHALL NOT STAND,* Clay declared in the Senate in 1839, 
that to Abolitionists property, law, ‘civil war, a dissolution of 
the Union’ were nothing * 

And who, asked the Abolitionists, were these negro slaves? 
Not only were they, in the eye of God, spiritual kinsmen of their 
white oppressors; but, if given a chance, the negro was their 
equal physically, intellectually, and morally. ‘The negro race 

1 Dcdaratbn American AnU-Slaveiy Convention, 1885, aa quoted in The Soulh Vindi- 
cated from ihe Treason and Fanaiiaism of the Northern AhoUiionists, 186. Southern book, 
Phila., 188a 

* *We wiU give the union for the cibolUion of slavery, if nothing dse toill gain it; but if we 
eawtci gain it at all, &4in the South is welcome to a dissolidion — the sooner the hetter' 
Prom abolition manifesto as quoted in Paulding, 800-1 (1886). 

• lAbertg Bell, 1846, Boston. John Pierpont wrote a long poem for Liberty Bell in 
1848, of which typical hnes ore: 

'Let the Liberty Bell ring out — ring out! 

And let freemen reply, with thundering shout. 

That the gory scourges and clankmg chains. 

That blast the beauty of Southern plains. 

Shall be stamped in the dust; 

And that thrice-gorged Lust, 

That gloats on his helpless bond-niaid’s bust, 

Bre long shall see 
That slave set free. 

And joimng in Liberty’s Jubilee. 

That Jubilee song! * 

Anti-Slavery Poems: John Pierpont, 1848, 48. 


* Works, rat, 148. 
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is entftled to a place close by the side of the Saxon; . . . blue-eyed 
Saxon, proud of your race,’ find among your statesmen, diplo- 
mats, and soldiers the equal of Toussaint I’Ouverture, ‘the in- 
spired black of St. Domingo,’ Wendell Phillips challenged, amid 
the cheers of his abolition audience.^ In his book of Southern 
horrors. Parsons related the story told him by a slave, of an- 
other slave named Dread, whose head was as splendid as that 
of Webster and as full of intellect, and whose character was lofty 
and stainless; yet he was scourged for his obedience and mur- 
dered for his virtues.® 

The most kindly and ^moderate Abolitionists laid every defect 
of the slaves, whether individual or general, to the debasing in- 
fluence of bondage. Falsehood, lust, crime, inferiority, indiffer- 
ence to family ties and separations, all were caused by slavery. 
Even the mirth, jollity, and happiness of slaves existed only as a 
cover to despair.® Freedom, equal rights, equal treatment would 
produce in the negro character and mtellect equal to those of 
white people. Such was the abolition philosophy and faith. 

Speeches and private talks by abolition lecturers throughout 
the North were even more unrestrained than abolition litera- 
ture, and not a country town, village, or hamlet escaped visits 
and appeals by these propagandists of freedom and equality. 
Southern character was reviled, and the fiery enthusiast of 
emancipation coimted that day lost in which hatred of slavery 
and the South was not kindled by his terrible revelations and 
burning words. 

The Southern people, at first, showed wrath and alarm. Slave 
insurrection and servile war, all the terrors that went with 
aroused and inflamed savage passions, would be the outcome 
and were the purpose of the ‘insane’ Abolitionists, they as- 
serted. Repressive and oppressive slave laws were enacted 

^ B^eeheSt Lectures and Addresses, 46&~94. This lecture was an argument to prove the 
natural equality of the negro with the white. * I am about to compare and weigh races . . . 
to convince you that the negro blood* instead of standing at tihe bottom of the list, is 
entitled * • . to a place as near ours, as any other blood known in history.’ 75., 468-9. 

^ Parsons, it24-81. This slave was the subject of a novd by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
entitled Dred: A Tale of ike Dismal Swamp, 1856. It was republished in 1866 as Nina 
Gordon, 

* ‘Having no future to live for, they make the present as merry as possible.’ 
Mackay, u, 13% 
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throughout the South, ^ and Southern States appealed to North- 
ern States to suppress abolition ‘incendiarism.’ As we have 
seen, several of these memorials and petitions came before Lin- 
coln and were studied by him when he was a member of the 
Legislature of Illinois.® 

But soon the writers, scholars, and public men of the South 
began to answer the abolition charges. Nor were they alone in 
their defence of Southern society and slavery. Northern writers 
of repute, Bishops and preachers of Northern churches, pro- 
fessors and presidents of Northern colleges, joined those of the 
South in reply; and many of these Northern men continued to 
protest, argue, and plead until after armies had taken the field. 

Among the first and most eminent of these Northern de- 
fenders of the Southern people and of slavery was James Eirke 
Paulding of New York, who wrote, in 1836, an able state- 
ment of the Southern cause. Paulding flew to the support of the 
South, he said, because everything that had been published in 
the North had been ‘on one side;’ and because ‘regard to the 
honour of our country; justice to a great body of as upright, 
honourable, and humane citizens as any nation can boast; re- 
spect to the laws of the land, and reverence for the constitution, 
seem to demand that the reverse of the picture should be seen.’ ® 

In the imposing array of Southern pamphlets, books, and ad- 
dresses that thus came to be published, the arguments and data 
are substantially the same. Lincoln read some of these Southern 
pronouncements, for Mrs. Lincoln was a subscriber to the 
Southern lAterary Messenger, and many essays and papers by 
important Southern men appeared in that magazine. 

Lincoln and Herndon took the Charleston Mercury and the 

^Because of 'insubotdinatiou* among the slaves, ‘traceable . . .to abolition move- 
ments . . . the legislative authority has found it expedient to infuse fresh vigor into the 
police, and Ws which regulate the conduct of slaves.* Clay in Senate speech, Feb. 7, 
18&9, Wotks^ vin, 154. 

* Voh I, p. 247, supra, WiMam lAoyd Garrison, i, 488, et seq, 

* Stausr^ in ike United States: James Kirke Paulding, 1886, 8 . Paulding was one of the 
notable literary men of his time, prolilhc in fiction, satire, and poetry, and some of his 
novda were remarkably successful. 

In 1887, a year after the publication of his defence of the South, Paulding became 
Secretary of the Navy in Van Buren*s cabinet. He was one of the party that Lin- 
coln helped entertain when Van Buron visited Dlinoia in 1840. See Vol x, p. 882, 
supra. ' 
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RichrhOTid Enquirer, two of the ablest and most extreme of 
Southern journals.^ Herndon bought the Sociology qf the South 
by George Fitzhugh, in which the arguments for bondage were 
presented. This book was infinitely impolitic, but as sincere 
as the outgivings of the Abolitionists. Fitzhugh advanced the 
idea that slavery was the best estate for labor and that labor 
itself should be owned by capital, a thesis from which Lincoln 
revolted in anger and disgust.® 

Beforehis marriage Lincoln had beenin intimate personal con- 
tact with slavery for several weeks while on his visit to Speed. 
During his seven years in the Legislature the whole question 
had been debated extensively two or three times. Lincoln’s wife 
had been brought up among slaves and, to say the least, was not 
antagonistic to the institution; his father-in-law was a slave- 
holder and Mrs, Lincoln’s share of her father’s estate was partly 
from the proceeds of the sale of slaves. Lincoln was in Kentucky 
several times after his marriage and saw the condition, treat- 
ment, and life of the negro bondmen in that State. 

He also witnessed the same things in Washington when he was 
in Congress, and, unless he went about the capital blindfolded, 
he saw gangs of slaves plodding in chains along the street. At 
the very time when Southern resentment of abolition words and 
deeds was reaching the danger point, Lincoln’s closest associates 
were Stephens, Toombs, and other Southern members of the 
House; and heated debates on the subject sprang up in the 
midst of controversy over the Mexican War. In conversation on 
the streets, at boarding-houses and hotels, in the ante-rooms of 
Congress, wherever men and women met,, discussion of the 
abolition assault and the Southern reply all but drowned the 
talk of politicians about conventions, nominations, patronage, 
and party advantage. The Southern warning, in the form of a 
statement of Southern grievances, came like the boom of can- 

^ Herndon, u, S68. 

* Herndon to Weik. Oct* 28, 1885* Weik MSS. 

George Pitzhugh was a successful lawyer of Virginia and a*self-jnade man, who 
owned no slaves; and, for that reason his book, published in 1854, is important, though 
it does not appear that his view of servitude, white or black, was held by any large 
nupxber in the South. 

Curiously enough, he was related by m'arriage to Gerrit Smith, one of the extreme 
Abolitionists, and the two men were personal friends* 
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non, just as Lmcoln’s term was drawing to a close. Back in 
Springfield the relatives of his wife and most of his friends held 
strongly to the Southern view of slavery, and public opinion in 
that town was decidedly of the same complexion as long as 
Lincoln lived there. 

Thus, throughout the whole of this deadly confiict of opinion, 
Lincoln was informed of every phase of it. Few Northern men 
better understood Southern thought and feeling than did he, nor 
did any Northern man who was opposed to slavery on principle 
have a more comprehending sympathy with the Southern people 
in their racial situation. In short, the summary of the Southern 
case to which we are now to listen is indispensable to the inter- 
pretation of Lincoln’s words and deeds — his speeches, his 
letters, his silences, his patience and mildness, his seeming hesi- 
tations, his immortal inaugural, his plans for reconstruction 
which so infuriated the extremists of his party. 

Before his nomination for the Presidency, Lincoln was so 
inconspicuous that his opinions were not known in the South. 

As to negro slavery, wrote its defenders, it formerly had been 
considered, in a vague and thoughtless fashion, to have been 
wrong, and most Southern men had looked forward, in an indefi- 
nite way, to its gradual extinction.^ Thus had developed a slow 
amelioration of slave conditions.® But the abolition assault, 

^ ‘Before the commencement of the abolition agitation here [South Carolina], it was 
the common sentiment that it was desirable to get rid of Slavery. Many thought it 
our duty to do so.* Hammond, 169. 

‘Had the abolitionists let us alone wc should have been guilty, I verily believe, of 
political and soma! suidde, by emancipating the African race, a measure fatal to them, 
to ourselves, and to the best interests of this Confederacy [tjnited States] and of the 
whole world.* Joseph Henry Lumpkin to Howell Cobb, Jan. 21, 1848, RepU Am, Eisi» 
Assn,^ 1011, n, 94-5. Lumpkin was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
1845-67* 

^ ‘Prior to the agitation of this subject of abolition, there was a progressive meliora- 
tion in the condition of slaves throughout all the slave States.* Clay, vni, 154 (1889). 

‘Negro slavery would be changed immediately to some form of peonage . , . if the 
slaves were sufficiently intdiigent and provident to manage a farm. No one would have 
the labor ^d trouble of management, if his negroes would pay in hires and rents one- 
half of what free tenants pay in Europe. . * . But for the assaults of the abolitionists, 
much would have been done ere this to regulate and improve Southern slavery.* Eitz- 
hugh, 86 (1854). 

‘Can any one be insensible of the increasing disposition of Virginia, Maryland, and 
some other states, to throw off their colored population?* Letter in the Georgia Journal^ 
Dec. 4, 1821, in Doc, Hiai, Am, Indust. Socy,, Phillips, ii, 69. 
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with its attendant menace, had compelled Southern thinkers to 
examine the problem, they said, and this investigation had 
forced a sounder and a definitive view.^ 

Fact and reason, history and circumstance, biology and reli- 
gion, they claimed, all demonstrated that negro slavery was mor- 
ally right, socially essential, economically sound. Nay more! 
‘We see it now in its true light and regard it as the most safe and 
stable basis for free institutions in the world,’ Calhoun stated in 
the Senate in 1837.® The Southerners declared that Northern 
people were ignorant of Southern conditions, and formed 
opinions from false statements and grotesque stories peddled 
about by sensation mongers and fanatics. 

The South had inherited slavery, they said; it had existed as a 
part of Southern economic and social life for more than two 
hundred years'. Their forbears had objected to it at first, but the 
British government had been deaf to their protests and, from 
motives of profit, had forced negro slaves upon the colonies.® 
Slavery was a ‘bantling laid at our door by its mother, Eng- 
land.’ ® Thus, at the very beginning, the South had been in- 
flicted with the ‘thick-lipped African, fresh from the jungles of 
Congo and still reeking with the bloody stains of carmibalism.’ ® 
And who had brought most of the blacks? The ship-owners of 
New England.® Many a fortune of that section was due to the 
slave trade, and some of this wealth was now being used by 
Abolitionists.’^ When the Constitution was being formed, 

^ ‘The violent assaults of those fiends have compelled us in self defence to investigate 
this momentous subject in all of its beatings, and the result has been a firm and settled 
conviction that duty to the ^ve as well as the master forbids that the relation should 
be disturbed/ Lumpkin to Cobb, Jan. fil, 1848, 

> Calhoun, m, 180, 'ServUude is the condition of civilization.* ‘Memoir on Slavery;’ 
'William Harper in Pro-Slamy Argument, 87. This author was the son of a Meth- 
odist missionary sent to Antigua by John Wesley. He graduated from the College of 
South Carolina at eighteen, was elected Chancellor of ll^ssouri at twenty-nine and a 
member of the Constitutional Convcn^n of that State at thirty, appointed Senator 
from South Carolina at thirty-five, elected Chancellor of that State at thirty-nine, and 
Justice of the Court of Appeals at forty. 

* Paulding, 125-37; ‘Plantation Becords:* Ulrich B. Phillips, RepL Am* MisL Assn*, 
1911, 1, 29. 

^ Paulding, 125. ® Hundley, 10. 

® ‘Slavery in the Southern States:* Souihem LUerary Metsenger, ix, 786-44 (1848). 

^ Soidhem Instiiutes: George S. Sawyer, 205-6; Scuihern Literary Meeeenger, n, 518- 
28 (1845), 
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Northern shipping interests had secured the continuance of that 
traffic for twenty years.^ 

Did not every Northern State have negro slavery at the time 
of the Revolution? Of course they had done away with it — but 
when and why? At the point of time when, because of soil, 
climate, manufacturing, and other economic causes, slave labor 
had become improfitable; and not a moment before.® Moreover 
most Northern slave-holders had thriftily taken their negro 
property South and sold it before the emancipation laws went 
into effect, Southern spokesmen asserted; the prudent Northern 
legislators had given their slave-owning constituents plenty of 
time for such foresighted transactions.® 

Slavery had existed since before the dawn of history, said ad- 
vocates of the Southern cause; negroes always had been slaves. 
The most ancient monuments and sculptures showed them only 
in that relation. Contact with Egyptian, Carth a gini a n, Sara- 
cen, and Roman civilizations had not changed the negro’s 
status. During five thousand years he had produced no art, 
no literature, no science, nothing above the immediate ani-mnl 
wants of crudest savagery.* These were startling facts for which 
there must be a profound reason. 

That cause was plain, indeed conspicuous. The negro was in- 
ferior; his quality was ‘stamped upon him by the hand of God 
himself.’ Look at the fundamental differences, physical, moral, 


‘ "piey were actively, extensively and quite profitably engaged in the slave trade, 
AUG by their innueiice \y& 8 the abolition of trsffic postponed for twenty yems * 
SrnUhmi Literary Mmengcr, xm, 431, July, 1847. 

The fact, however, was that the South gained the continuance of the slave trade in 
exchange for a navigation act desired by the North. ‘The Southern States would not 
have ^ter^ into the Union of America, without the temporary permission of that 
^^vej trade, Madison, in the Virginia Convention for rat^ying the Constitu-' 

XI. 518-28 (1845) ; Ter, LeUm on the Subject of Slavery: 
^han L, (1855), IS. Bice was a prominent Presbyterian clergyman, and, in 
1854, was moderator of the General Assembly of that Church. Foreign anti-slaverv 

w because of the unprofitableness of 

slavery. Mackay, n, 187; The Amencans^ etc,: Francis J. Grund, 869 (1887). 

• St^hems, n, 102. 

802^8. On the negro in 
slavery dwelt upon his debasement and his inability to iimrove 
“v T the acMunts of traveUers through that continent, such as 

Mungo Park, Lander, Livingstone, Richardson and Barth, 
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and inlellectual, between him and the Caucasian.^ On no one 
point did the South lay greater stress, and its opinion was 
that of Northern defenders of slavery. ‘There exist physical 
incongruities which cannot be permanently reconciled,’ declared 
Paulding in 1836,® an opinion which Lincoln often repeated as 
his own. Twenty-five years later Dr. William H. Holcombe of 
Virginia wrote: ‘The negro is not a white man with a black 
skin, but of a different species, . . . the hopeless physical and 
mental inferior’ of the white, and ‘organically constituted to be 
an agricultural laborer in tropical climates — a strong animal 
machine.’ * 

In short, the advocates of slavery asserted that by nature the 
negro was peculiarly suited to bondage and was happier in this 
situation than other laborers were anywhere in the world. 
‘Every other form of government than that of slavery has 
signally failed in the case of the negro,’ wrote Fitzhugh; ‘he is 
an enemy to himself and an intolerable pest and nuisance to 
society, whenever among the whites he is free.’ * Liberty meant 
nothing to him. Southern champions declared, except the luxury 
of idleness and a chance to revert to his former state.® Behold 

^ 'It is my purpose to demonstrate that, although the negro may deviate farther than 
the European from an artistic ideal, he does not cease to be human; that with this devia** 
tion there ia a manifest degradation, whieh approxiToatea the negro, both corporally and 
mentally, to inferior animals,* Hermann Burmcister, professor of zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. His essay, The Black Man, wm republished by the New York Evening 
Post in 1858. 

'DifiEercnces in the Intellectual Character of the Several . • . Baces:' Harvey Lindsly, 
Southern Literary Meaaeng&r, v, 616-20 (1839); and see especially The Laws of Race, as 
connected wWt Slavery: [Sidney G. Eisher], Philadelphia, 1860, Pro'^lavery pamphlet. 
Eisher’s essay was the ablest argument made on scientidc groimds against abolition. 
His thesis was that all human questions are, basically, those of race. 

» Paulding, 66, 271, 270-80; Clay, vm, 156. 

* 'Characteristics and Capabililies of the Negro Bace:* 'William H. Holcombe, M.D., 
in Southern lAterary Messenger, xxxm, 401-10 (1861). 

Collateral Proof of Slavery . . . as founded on Organic Law, ete,i Marvin T. Wheat, 133- 
8 (quoting Agassiz and Nott), 144r-62 (Caldwell and S. A. Cartwright), 191-9; Indus- 
trial Resources of the Southern States: J. D. B. DeBow, Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Louisiana, n, 315-80, quoting Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans. 9 

Sawyer, 185-200; Paulding, 78-103; Fitzhugh, 81-95; Speech before the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, New York, 1856, Frederick A. Boss, 37 el seq,\ Grund, 
356. Indeed all supporters of slavery, without exception, put marked emphasis on negro 
inferiority, 

^ Fitzhugh, 282; Hommondi, 133. 

^ Ingraham, n, 123, Fanny Kemble notes that their laziness seemed to her ^the n&* 
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the negro in Santo Domingo! Consider the plight of Jamaica 
where the slaves had been freed at the expense of the English 
people who had never seen them. ‘Jamaica promises soon to 
become as pestiferous a sink of vice and corruption as the most 
libertine enthusiast can desire.’ ^ 

If ‘three or four millions of African negro slaves had been dis- 
persed over England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland,’ they would 
not have been freed and permitted to remain in the United 
Kingdom, said Clay in the Senate in 1839. British solicitude for 
the blacks was of the long-range variety — several thousand 
miles distant and across the ocean.® ‘An importation of 10,000 
real negroes into this country [England] would very soon alter 
the national feelings,’ wrote Mitchell as late as 1862.® Would 
British Abolitionists have clamored for emancipation at home 
as they had done for the manumission of slaves in Jamaica, if 
several million blacks had been ‘mixed with the population of 
England’? Grund asked in 1837.* 

Haiti and Jamaica showed the results of abolition on the 
negro. Under control, direction, and care of white masters, he 
became mild, useful, and even industrious, though in a sluggish 
fashion; ® in such a relation he was light-hearted, faithful, de- 
voted. See how loyal to their masters the slaves had been during 
both our wars with Great Britain!® Yet all this could be 
changed by working on the passions of the negro, inflaming his 
childish mind, arousing his latent savagery.® And just that was 
what the ‘demented’ Abolitionists were doing; they would let 
the negro revert to type and ‘again wallow in the mire of 
barbarism and licentiousness.’ ® 

cessar^ result of their primary wants being supplied, and all progress denied them* 
857, 

^ Paulding, 57-8; Fitzbugb, 80. Por a description of the negro in Jamaica immediately 
after emancipation, see A Twelve Months* Residence in the West Indies: B. B. Madden, 
M,D„ 95-110, Philadelphia, 1885; D6Boui*e Revtm, xn, 521 (1852)* 

'l^e Southern charge that emancipalion had failed in Jamaica was stoutly denied by 
anti-filayay men. See An Address on . . . Emancipation in (he West Indies: William E. 
Channinf (1842)* 

* Clay, vm, 144-6. 

■ Ten Years in ike United States: D. W. Mitchell, 260 (1862). 

* Grund, S50. ® U. B. Phillips in Am* Hist* Rev,, xxx, 741. 

« Simms, 248-4, » Dew, 468; Paulding, 281. 

® 'Africa in America/ in Literary Messenger, xxjXt 1-14 (185d). 
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The charges that masters and overseers, generally and as a 
class, were wantonly cruel were sheer falsehoods, Southern 
writers asserted.^ Only lazy, vicious, and turbulent slaves were 
flogged, only the criminal, chained and imprisoned; the brutal- 
ities of former times had been done away with,* Because of 
public disapproval and ‘enlarged feelings of humanity,’ the 
harsher slave statutes were ignored, ‘except in times of high 
public excitement from the apprehension of insurrection,’ the 
condition that had produced such laws.® Even in the Virginia 
debates of 1831-33, the most fervid advocate of emancipation 
had not charged that the slaves in that State were ill-treated 
or imderfed.^ Now and then slaves had to be whipped, but that 
was no more degrading than the castigation of white children 
and, generally, was done for the same reason and purpose.® 
Sometimes severer punishment had to be administered. South- 
ern writers admitted, but it was for such offences as those for 
which whites in the North were imprisoned or hung.® 

Of course there were cruel masters and overseers,^ just as 
there were bad men everywhere; but ‘the miscreant who is 
gjuilty of this [cruelty], . . . casts a shade upon the character 
of every individual of his fellow citizens,’ declared Chancellor 

^ Slavery in America: Martineau, S9. Miss Martineau told of a Louisiana planter 
wHo was said to have declared that he found it profitable to work ofi his slaves every 
seven years — kill them by overwork. Eonny Kemble makes the same statement, as 
applying to the sugar plantations, 389. For its origin, see American Negro Slavery: 
Phillips, 382. Southern writers said that this was a plain lie. 

* Hammond, 127-9; Simms, 216; Sawyer, 218. 

‘ Paulding, 168-9; 203, quoting letters from a Judge in Virginia. Buckingham found 
that in Georgia in 1839, the laws against teaching slaves were not enforced and that some 
masters themselves taught their slaves. Buckingham, i, 168; and see Rice, 18« 

^ Dew, 459. ^ Hammond, 128-D; Harper, 84. 

6 Paulding, 170; Hammond, 128-SO. ‘If a man steals a pig in England, he is trans- 
ported. ... If one of our well fed negroes, merely for the sake of fresh meat, steals a 
pig, he gets perhaps forty stripes. If one of your cottagers breaks into another’s house, 
he is hung for burglary. If a slave does the same here, a few lashes, or it may be, a few 
hours in stocla, settles the matter.* 

^ Masters were ‘responsible to God, . . .responsible to the world, . . .responsiMetothe 
community/ which, together with legislation, prevented cruelty and despotism. Ham- 
mond, 123-4. 

‘The good and the bad masters make the only difference; but then in such circum- 
stances, this is immeasurable/ Bremer, 140. 

'Nothing struck me more than the patience of slave owners . « » with tbdr slaves.’ 
Society: Martineau, n, 75. 
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Harper.^ Soutibem champions insisted that usually slaves were 
well treated; interest alone compelled leniency and kindness, 
because profitable results from slave labor could be obtained in 
no other way.® The work of the plantation overseer was a pro- 
fession, and a reputation for tact, kindness, patience, decision, 
and firmness — efficiency, in short — was vital to his success.® 
From impulse of humanity as well as from motives of prudence, 
the slaves were welLfed, well-clad, well-housed, and, when ill, 
cared for by physicians in the neighborhood, usually the same, 
indeed, who attended the planter’s own family.^ Dentists were 
employed to care for the teeth of plantation negroes.® The 
slave-owner ox his wife often gave medicine to ailing negroes 
and tended them in sickness.® Miss Martineau recorded that a 


* Harper, 65; White, Red, BUult; Francis and Theresa Pulszky, u, 64-6. Francis 
Pulszky and his wife accompanied Thaddeus Kossuth on his tour of the United States 
in 1851-52, They were earnestly opposed to slavery, but their statements of things seen 
and heard in the United States are accurate and unprejudiced. 

* ‘The first law of slavery is that of kindness from the master to the slave/ DeBom's 
Beview, xv, 257-77 (1858); Harper, SO; Pulszky, ii, 105. 

‘If a man does not provide well for his slaves, it soon becomes known, he gets the 
name of a “ nigger killer*' and loses tlie respect of the community/ Slave States: Olmsted. 
108 (1853). 

* Sawyer, 218. Sawyer said that many prominent men began life as overseers, and be 
compared these plantation managers to the superintendents in Northern factories. 

In Slave States: Olmsted distinguishes between the overseer, a white man required by 
law to be present among every body of slaves, and the slave ‘drivers,* negroes, who 
made the slaves do their work well. 496-8. A driver’s usual duty was to ‘lay off tasks 
and iMe the whip.* A Vkginian told Olmsted that overseers ‘ are the curse of this coun- 
try, sir; the worst men in the community.* lb,, 46, 

^ Simms, 215-6; Pitebugh. 246; Slave States: Olmsted, 438-9; Phillips in Am, Hist, 
Rev,, XXX, 742-S, quoting affidavits of planters. 


® Dental surgeon m New York Day Booh, reprinted in DeBow, xxn, 681-8. This 
writer testffied that he was paid $75 for a single visit, and that hU services included 
deansmg, fillmg, putting in single teeth, partial sets, etc. 


Ingraham, u, 122-4, On shamming illness see Slave Slates: Olmsted, 
187-90; Ingraham, n, 122-3, ' 

^ MuA of the incomes of the physicians of Natchez in 1834 were from planUtion pra(^ 
tice. Large plantations had hospitals for slaves and some planters kept resident nbvai- 
aajia on their estates. 75., H, 121. ^ 

Sir Chiles Lyell testifies: ‘We visited the hospital at Hopeton [planUtion] which 
consists ef three separate wards, all perfectly clean and well ventilated. One is for 
men, another for women, and a third for lying-in women. The latter are always al- 
towed a month s rest after their confinement.’ Seaond Visit: Lydl, i, 264. Panny 
Kmble ^ves a different account for the same neighborhood: 

So imaerable a place for the purpose to which it is dedicated I could not have 
una^n^ on a property belonging to Christian owners. The floor (which was not 
boarded, but merely the damp hard earth itself,) was strewn with wretched women. 
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-wealthy planter nursed his negroes stricken with cholera and 
bathed them with his own hands.^ 

Moreover care was taken that slaves should not be over- 
worked ® — this, too, was the result of self-interest as well as 
humanity, and public opinion also enforced moderation.® If the 
indolent and unruly were chastised, the industrious and pro-vi- 
dent were actually paid for extra work. ‘You justly observe 
that if punishment is in one hand, reward should be in the 
other,’ wrote the overseer of a big plantation to his employer.^ 
The fact was, the defenders of slavery stated, the slaves of a 

who, but for their moans of pain and uneasy restless motions, might very well have 
each been taken for a mere heap of filthy rags; the chimney refusing passage to the 
smoke from the pine wood fire, it puffed out in clouds through the room, where it 
circled and hung, only gradually oozing away^ through the windows, which were so 
far well adapted to their purpose that there was not a single whole pane of glass in 
them.’ 273. Also, 35, 406. 

^ iSoeie2y;.Martineau, u, 74. 

‘ Buckingham said in 1830: 'It must be confessed that in no part of the country or in 
the towns, do the slaves appear to be overworked, or to do, indeed, so much as a white 
labourer would be expected and indeed made to do, in the same situation of life.’ Buck'" 
ingham, n, 427. 

Slaves were not employed in the unhealthy labor of ditching and draining. Not only 
did such employment interfere with plantation routine, but a slave was worth more 
than an Irishman or German and his death imposed loss on the planter. American. Negro 
Slavery: Phillips, 301. 

^ Detailed instructions for overseers, prepared by enlightened planters for the manage- 
ment of their cotton and rice plantations, are in Doc, Hiei, Am, IndusL Socy, (ed. Phil'- 
lips), I, 112-30. See also Paulding, 185-214, for, Virginia; Second Visit: Lyell, i, 
268<'*5, for Georgia; Slave States: Olmsted, 109-12; for Virginia. 

These authorities ^ve substantially the same data as to food, dothing, dielter, care, 
working hours and discipline of field-hands, throughout the South. Bougldy, these were ; 
plenty of food, two suits of clothing, two pairs of shoes annually, well-built cabins or 
brick houses, labor hours, dawn until dark, with from two to four hours’ rest at noonday, 
etc. The slaves were given plots of ground on which they raised vegetables, chickens, 
etc., and these they ate or sold, etc. 

Olmsted wrote that in South Carolina and Georgia the ‘tasks’ of the daves were 
SBsigned with great exactitude according to the strength and age of the dave and ac- 
tive ‘hands ’ finished their work in a few hours and went to their cabins. Slave States: 
Olmsted, 203-8. See also 434-0. 

Predrika Bremer visiting, in 1850, the plantation of Joel B. Poinsett in Georgetown, 
S.C., describes the copper vessels in the rice fields containing ‘warm, steaming food, 
which smelled very good. Some of them were filled with brown beans, others with 
maize pancakes.* She took some and confessed she had ‘seldom tasted better or more 
savory vknds.* Bremer, 107. 

* Phillips in Am, Ilist Rev,, xxx, 742. Prof. Phillips gives examples of inducements 
offered by overseers and masters to get slaves to do extra work. Among these was a 
holiday ^ter a crowded harvest and the payment of seventy-five cents each to five 
daves for working on that day« Ih,, 741 n. And see Mackay, n, 128-9, on pay for work 
beyond allotted tads:. 
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good Tnfl.a f.ftr were his warmest friends, rejoicing in Ms pro- 
sperity and success, grieving at Ms adversity and failure.^ They 
were given as many holidays as white laborers in the North 
enjoyed, and the slaves had, a better time at such seasons, par- 
ticularly during Christmas week. 

‘As I write,’ Sawyer declared. New Orleans was thronged 
with gay and happy negroes, buying, selling, and frolicldng.® 
Sir Charles Lyell, writing of Georgia in 1845, testified that the 
slaves indulged m ‘a kind of Saturnalia’ throughout the whole 
of the Christmas season; ® and Olmsted used the same word 
when picturing slave rejoicing at the same holiday -period in 
Virginia in 1853.* Ingraham described the color and jollity of 
slave parties during Christmas week in Mississippi in 1834.® 
At Richmond, Olmsted was amazed at the number of negroes 
whom he saw on the streets of a Sunday dressed witji ‘foppish 
extravagance ... in clothing of the most expensive materials 
and in the latest style of fashion.’ On the ‘fashionable streets’ 
many more of these richly apparelled blacks were promenading 
than wMte people. 

And their clothes! ‘The finest French cloths, embroidered 
waistcoats, patent-leather shoes, resplendent brooches, silk hats, 
kid gloves, and eau de milleflmrs’ The ‘colored ladies’ were so 
well turned out ‘after the latest Parisian mode,’ that ‘some 
would have produced a decided sensation in any European 
drawing-room.’ But a white gentleman would gently brush 
them aside with his cane and white rowdies would shove the 
black men ofi the sidewalk, often with a blow; this treatment 
the negroes would resent loudly and with threats.® 

Yet on any week day one might see comfortably dressed 
negroes leading to the slave market by a rope, negro boys and 
girls, handcuffed and tMnly clad, even in coldest weather. 
Throughout the business wwk slave auctions were held at 

^ Ligraham said fltat slaves would throng to the burial of a master and weep bitterly. 
Ingrahaei, n, 82. Olmsted saw a slave greet with lasses a young master returning from 
college. Slave States: Olmsted, 186; Chambers, 110; Sooieiy: Martineau, H, 74. 

* Sawyer, 217; Ingraham, on slaves in Notches on Sunday (1884), n, 56. 

» Second Visit: Lyell, i, 268. * Slave States: Olmsted, 101-2. 

* Ingraham, n, 208-4. 

* Slave States: Olmsted, 28-0. 
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several ‘agencies’ which everybody, including the slaves for 
the most part, took as a matter of course.^ 

Listen to the sound of banjo from the quarters at night or of 
song from the field in day-time. ‘A merrier being does not exist 
on the face of the globe, than the negro slave of the United 
States,* Professor Dew asserted in 1832.® ‘I believe our slaves 
are the happiest three millions of human beings on whom the 
sun shines,’ wrote Governor Hammond in 1845; ® and nine years 
earlier Paulding testified that ‘of all the varieties of the human 
race or of human condition that have ever fallen under our ob- 
servation,, the African slave of the South best realizes the idea 
of happiness ... for he is .. . the most light-hearted, sportive, 
dancing, laughing being in the world;’ his exuberance of mirth 
‘could only come from the heart.’ ^ 

Comparatively few slaves wanted to be ‘freed,’ Southern 
writers declared, and Northern investigators, generally, con- 
firmed this statement. The bondmen did not ‘pine after free- 
dom’ more than the Laplander ‘after the green hills and sunny 
skies of Italy,’ Ingraham said.® Olmsted found that slaves often 
refused freedom when it was offered them, because they wished 
to remain where they would be cared for in old age; and not 
infrequently freed negroes, who went North, returned to their 
old homes because of the hard usage they encoxmtered.® 

LyeU wrote in 1842, that most fugitive slaves were vagabonds 
who would be imprisoned in free countries under normal condi- 
tions, and Ingraham asserted in 1834, that a good negro felt dis- 
graced if a member of the slave family ran away, and slaves 

‘ Slaw States: Olmsted, SO-40. 

> Dew, 459. 

* Arriving often at a late hour at our quarters in the evening, we heard the negroes 
singing loudly and joyously in chorus after their days work was over/ TtaveUi: LyeU, i, 
X44 (South Carolina, 1842). 

‘ Hammond, 1S3. 

^ Paulding, 168, 176-^. 'The negroes . . . exhibit a light-heartedness which is surpris- 
ing. ... Of singing and dancing they are inordinately fond. ... It is amusing tq witness 
the zest with which on a summer-evening, after the work of the day is over, tney will 
thus enjoy themselves in groups — some singing, some playing on instruments, jabber^ 
ing, grinning, and frantically gesticulating at the same time, and others dancing with an 
earnestness which would lead one to the belief that they considered it the main business 
of life.’ Mackay, n, 1S2-S* 

^ Ingraham, n, 201. 


* ^lave States: Olmsted, 180. 
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themselves were anxious to catch those who were trying to es- 
cape.^ The Southern people were convinced that after 1831, most 
fugitive slaves were induced to run away by Abolitionists." 

Paulding described Southern slavery as ‘patriarchal,’ and 
insisted that it was the best mode of life for the negro.® The 
Southern system of bondage was, stated Professor DeBow in 
his magatine, ‘nothing more than a rule of society;’® and 
Stephens defined slavery as ‘that legal subordination of an In- 
ferior race to a Superior one which was thought to be the best 
in the organization of society.’ ® Chevalier wrote to Thiers in 
1835: ‘Slavery, odious as it is, is one form of social order, and 
should be preserved where no better form can be substituted for 
it, as it must disappear when the inferior is ripe for a better state 
of things.’ ® 

Hammond said that, of course, ‘slaveholders ar§ no more 
perfect than other men,’ but he insisted that it was false and 
imjust to charge them with brutality.’' Much of the cruelty to 
slaves, it was said, was inflicted by Northern men or foreigners 
who had acquired plantations in the Soutli.® By far the most 
brutal of slave owners, however, were the free negroes who had 
made money and bought slaves for themselves.® Por instance 
this was done at Norfolk, Virginia, where slaves sold for taxes 
were purchased by other negro bondmen.“ Por slaves were al- 
lowed to earn and keep money by raising and selling poultry 
and eggs and vegetables, or by working at extra jobs when the 
allotted task for the day was done; and a prudent, economical 
slave often made as much for himself as the Northern white 

1 Travels: Lyell, x, 150; Ingraham, n, 862-8. 

* 'Ptom 1810 to 1840, about 1500 slaves escaped annually, and the average was esti- 
mated to be the same in the following ten years. DeBow, Industrial Resources, ni, 
129. 

* Paulding, 75-7. 

* DeBtm*8 Review, xxn, 75; Fisher, 15. 

* Stephens, n, 24r6. The Eirding and ike Slave: W. J. Grayson, Southern pamphlet, 
1855, vii. 

* Che^dier, 864. ^ Hammond, 125. 

* Dew, 458; Hammond, 127-8; Ingraham, n, 92-S; and Travels: Lyell, i, 147. 

* ^It is an indisputable fact that when Negroes become owners of slaves they are 
generally cruel makers.’ Religwus InsirucUon of ihe Negroes in the United States: Charles 
C. Jones, 187, The number of such was, however, smal]. 

® Sawyer, 215. 
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laboreSt could earn.^ This ownership of property by slaves, while 
not a legal right, was sanctioned by custom.® 

That the bondmen were well treated was proved, said the 
Southern advocates, by their fecundity, and supporters of 
slavery pointed triumphantly to the census.® How could the 
.'slave population increase so prodigiously if the slaves were 
starved, beaten, over-worked, ill-dad, poorly sheltered, they 
asked? ^ Not only were the slaves protected by interest, affec- 
tion, and life-long contact, but by statutory law which shielded 
them as an inferior caste, to be sure, but such they were.® Let 
the assailants of the system and the traducers of the Southern 
people come South and see for themselves. The dreadful stories 
they printed and told were, asserted Southern spokesmen, most 
malicious falsehoods related by runaways, by gossips, or even 
invented putright by their purveyors; whole most tales that had 
a basis pf truth were of incidents long past.® Thousands of 
white husbands and fathers in the North and elsewhere were 
cruel, abusive, unfaithful; but should marriage and family be 
condemned because of these exceptions? Southern spokesmen 


^ ‘ With regard to the statement respecting the sums of money earned by industiious 
negroes, there is no doubt that it is perfectly correct.’ Kemble, 408. 

Sawyer, S16. Olmstedfound that this was true in Virginia in 18.^S. The allotted daily 
*taak’ was easily performed by slaves who wanted to work and who then, through bo- 
nuses, earned for themselves from five to twenty-five dollars a montli; and a free negro 
earned $900 in a year, but spent it all, as the blacks generally did, although, nowand 
then, a thrifty one saved his money and became very well off. Slave States: Olmsted* 
128-8, 439. See further on the same subject, 203-8, 434-6; also Fulszky, ir, 104 
(Mississippi, 1852). 

» Sawyer, 212. 

« Hammond, 131, The growth of the slave population after the prohibition of slave 
trade in 1808 was: 1810, 1,191,304; 1820, 1,538,038; 1830, 2,009,048; 1840, 2,487,455; 
1850, 3,204,318. Census. 

* *The increase of your negroes (and they increase like rabbits)/ etc. John B. Lamar 
(manager of plantation) to Howell Cobb, May 16, 1847, Macon, 6a* Plantation and 
Frontier: Ulrich B. Phillips, i, 178-81. 

‘Their rapid increase attests their easy condition.' Chevalier, 155. 

* Certainly the laws and enacted statutes on which this detestable system is built up 
are potent enough; the social prejudice that buttresses it is almost more potent still.’ 
Kei:^le, 323. 

B Hammond, 127. ‘The research and ingenuity of the abolitionists, aided by the in- 
vention of runaway slaves — in which faculty, so far as improvizing falsehood goes, the 
African race is without a rival — have succeed in shocking the world with a small 
number of pretended instances of our barbarity. « « . Yet of these, many are false, all 
highly colored, some occutxing half a century, most of them many years ago.’ 
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urged this point with vigor and persistence.^ All human Society 
was imperfect and so was that of the South; but it had its 
excellencies, too, and these outweighed its faults.* 

Southern writers challenged comparison of slave treatment 
and conditions with those of free laborers in the North, in Eng- 
land, anywhere on earth; and they cited reports of legislative 
and parliamentary commissions on the actual experiences of the 
workingman and his family in New York, Massachusetts, and 
the United Kingdom.® Behold the shocking industrial situation 
in the manufacturing North! cried Southern advocates. Myr- 
iads of toilers, although called free men, were slaves in fact, 
and much worse off than the slaves in the South.* Squalor, 
poverty, want, unceasing and crushing toil were their lot even 
when employed, and during periods of unemployment they had 
to make shift as best they could.® In sickness and age they 
were helpless, miserable, desperate. 

Thousands of white children in the North worked fourteen 
hours a day in mills and shops at an age when slave children of 
the South were ‘enjoying all the sweets of luxurious idleness.’ ® 
Think of children in English factories forced to toil for seventeen 
hours a day I Nor was the English farmer in better case — five 
or more children, wife, and aged parents existing in a hovel of a 
room or two, their food potatoes and brown bread, their clothes 
little better than rags; in case of bad crops, hunger and starva- 
tion, perhaps ejectment. 

^ Harper, SI. All slavery advocates made this point, especially Soutlieni and pro- 
slavery preachers. There was more cruelty to wives and children in New York City in a 
year *than in all the South from master to slave in the some time/ Boas, 58. Also 
Bic^ 15. 

® Hundley, 13-4. 

» ‘Slavery in the Southern States" in Soutkem LUerarp Messenger i tx, 736-44 (1843). 
Also ‘Treatment of Slaves in the South-west/ 26., vii, 774-6. Second VisiU Lyell, ii, 79, 
quoting William Thomson, the Scotch weaver: ‘After witnessing negro slavery in mostly 
all the slaveholding states — having lived for weeks in cotton plantations , » . I can 
assert . . . that I have never witnessed one-fifth of the real suffering that I have seen in 
the manufacturing establishments in Great Britain/ Also see Buckingham, i, il8-5; 
Fulszky^iXi, 56-7 (1852). 

* Harper, 52-6; Souiketn Literary Messenger t xvi, 198-206 (1860). 

® Fitehugh, 106-7; Paulding, 267-8. 

« 16., 106-7 (1886). 

^ R. T. H. in SotUhern Literary Messenger, 7a, 468 (1845); also Hammond, 185-9; and 
Harper, 80-1, 
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It was not so with negro slaves in the Southern States, in- 
sisted slavery advocates. They were fed and cared for from 
birth* to the working period, and from the beginning of old age 
for the remainder of their lives, all at the owner’s expense.*^ 
They were far happier than laborers in the North, better oflf 
than the peasantry of Europe.® Never for a moment were 
Southern slaves terrified by the spectre of a friendless future of 
want and starvation.® And during their years of productive 
labor, they could not be discharged, as were white laborers in 
‘free’ countries when business was poor. No matter whether 
the season was good or bad, the market brisk or slow, the slave- 
holder had to support his negroes the same at all times. That 
was his interest as well as his duty.* Economically, it was the 
slave-holder’s principal burden, for the expense made slave 
labor more costly than so-called free labor.® 

If the Abolitionists magnified the moral over the economic 
phase of slavery. Southern writers treated these elements as of 
equal importance. That slave labor was more expensive than 
free labor, was, they said, compensated by the comparative in- 
significance of a pauper class in the South, the comparative 

' Paulding, £13; Sawyer, £16; Fitzhugh, 8fi; Grund, 846-7. All pro-slavery writers 
made this statement prominent. 

* Second Visit: Lyell, i, 26£; Chevalier reported that 'though intellectually and 
morally degraded/ the slaves were ‘less severely ta^ed, better fed, and better taken 
care of, than most of the peasants of Europe.' Chevalier, 135 n. 

And Olmsted wrote from Virginia in 1853: * I think the slaves generally (no one denies 
that there are exceptions) have plenty to eat; probably are better fed tlw the prole- 
tarian class of any other part d the world.’ Slave States: Olmsted, 110. 

® Hundley, 66-7; Sawyer, ££5. 

* ‘Treatment of Slaves in the South-west,’ in Southern Literary Messenger, vn, 774r*5. 

* Hammond, 121-2; Harper, 26-7, 67; Fitzhugh, 279; Second Visit: Lyell, u, 72; 
Mackay, n, 148; Pulszky, n, 45. 

In records of plantation management gathered by Professor Phillips appears startling 
evidence of the high cost of slave labor. Fbr example, of one hundred and twenty slaves 
on one plantation in 1845, only forty-five did any work. Doc. Hist. Am. Indusl, Socy,, 
I, 148. On the Belmead plantation, Ya., there were one hundred and twenty-seven 
slaves of which ‘about one-half probably comprised the working force.’ Jb., 208. 
‘Think of your having nearly ninety hands that work out, only one third paying any 
profit, while all the rest have to be fed, clothed, 'etc., just as expensivdiy 3s if they 
were at work on good land.’ John B. Lamar to Howell Cobb, May 16, 1847, 76., 
178-81. 

On an old plantation in Virginia, 1858, out of ninety-six slaves, only thirty-five were 
workers, the remainder bmng ‘ either too young or too old for hard work,’ and the effeo- 
tive field force was but twenty-one; but this loss of productive labor was somewhat 
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freedom from crime.^ Above all, the high labor costs of the 
slave-holder were more than returned by the economic and 
social stability of the South which, the Southerner insisted, the 
institution of slavery produced. Moreover, the larger part of his 
property was slave; it amounted to nearly one billion five hun- 
dred millions of dollars in 1850 and was rapidly mounting. To 
destroy that property would ruin him and ruin the South. 

Without planters, slaves, and cotton, ‘Mississippi would . . . 
revert to the aboriginal possessors,’ Ingraham wrote in 1834; 
annihilate them and ‘every southern state might be bought for 
a song;’ * and Professor Dew asserted two years earlier: ‘It is, 
in truth, the slave labor in Virginia which gives value to her 
soil and her habitations; take away this, and you pull down the 
Atlas that upholds the whole system; eject from the State the 
whole slave population, and . . . the Old Dominion will be a 
“waste howling wildemess.” ’ ® 

Since, as they declared, slavery was morally right and eco- 
nomically essential, the champions of Southern institutions 
boldly affirmed that breeding of slaves was necessary. Professor 
Dew proudly asserted in 1832 that the rearing and sale of slaves 
was one of Virginia’s ‘greatest sources of profit.’ In 1880 about 
sis thousand slaves were sent from that State to Southern 
markets, he said, and it was from this source that the incomes 
of thousands of white families were drawn. The reason that 
negro bondmen in Virginia were inordinately prolific was be- 
cause greater care was given them and matrimony was encour- 
aged among them. So ‘the Virginians can raise cheaper than 
they can buy; ’ and it had thus come about that ‘ Virginia is, in 
fact, a negro raising State for other States; she produces enough 
for her own supply, and six thousand for sale.’ ^ 

made because the slave women were ‘uncommonly good breeders.* Slave States: 
01mated» 57. 

Of one hundred and eighty slaves on a plantation in Louisiana in 1862, one hundred 
were workers, jSfty were children and twenty old. Pulszky, n, 102. 

^ Hammond, 121-2; Pulszky, ii, 53. ‘ In hirding States there are thousands of idlers, 
trampers, poachers, smugglers, drunkards, and thieves , . » thousands who suffer from 
want of food and dotiliing.* Grayson, iz. 

^ Ingrali^ n, SI. * Dew, 358. 

< 359, 869-70. Virginia ‘enjoys the unenviable notoriety of being the chief 

riave-breeding State,* Mackay, n, 145,. 
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About the same time Ingraham wrote that Virginia and 
Kentucky supplied most of the slaves which he saw arriving in 
Mississippi; he added that Missouri was beginning to compete 
in production, and that two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
would be bought there during 1834 for the Natchez market.^ 
Twenty years later (1853) Olmsted estimated the number of 
slaves exported from the slave-breeding States to the cotton 
States, at twenty thousand annually; and he saw two freight 
cars loaded with such live stock.* 

Was all this profitable increase of slave property to be lost 
and the remainder of that property besides.’ And to what end? 
Would the slaves be better cared for if ‘freed’ and cast upon 
.their own resources? And what was to be done with the overplus 
of negro reproduction, if the sale of it was to be prohibited? 
Every student of economics, insisted Southern writers, knew 
that the negro slave was ‘economically . . . unfit for freedom,’ 
just as he was ‘morally’ unprepared for liberty — the tremen- 
dous decline in production in Haiti told the story.® 

The slave market which so appalled Abolitionists did not 
in general terrify the negroes who were to be sold. On the con- 
trary, wrote Ingraham of such a place in Mississippi in 1834 
which he passed every week for more than a year: T have 
always seen the slaves either dancing to the sound of the violin, 
played by one of their number ’ or otherwise amusing themselves 
when not ‘sleeping in the sun.’ When a buyer appeared the 
slaves would strive to be purchased, since ‘none but poor nigger 

'Slaves are regularly bred in some States, as cattle for the southern market/ Heed 
and Matheson (1834}, rc, S49. 

Buckingham saw wagons loaded with slaves going to Georgia and Alabama from 
Virginia, ‘where they are extensively bred for this purpose;’ and a gang of men, women 
and children, chain^ in pairs, driven South on foot* Buckingham, n, 43~4, 562^. 

Ingraham saw one such caravan upon its arrival in Mississippi. The slaves had 
walked all the way from Virginia; but, while tired, were in fine health, having been well- 
fed and cared for sn Touie, Ingraham, n, j^8-41, 

^ 16., d37<-S. In 1852 Madame Pulazky found that in New Orleans moat slaves in ware- 
houses were from Virginia or South Carolina. Pulszky, n, 100. 

> Slave States: Olmsted, 55-0. In m^t slav&>breeding States as much attention was 
paid to the industry as to the breeding of horses and mules; and negro women were told 
to have children. ‘I have known a great many negro girls to be sold off, because they did 
not have children/ Heia quoting a letter of a slave-holder. 

•Oew, 480-8, 
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stay for be sol’ last;’ and the one lucky enough to be chosen, 
was congratulated by the others.^ 

The abolition charge that the slaves were denied spiritual 
care, was disproved by their membership in churches, Southern 
writers claimed; nearly half a million slaves belonged to churches 
in 1860, mostly the Methodist and Baptist denominations; 
while the total membership of Christian churches in all ‘hea- 
then’ countries in 1865 was only one himdred and eighty thou- 
sand.® Not only were slaves allowed and encouraged to attend 
white churches in the South, the galleries being given over to 
them exclusively, but they had churches of their own and slaves 
were preachers.® White ministers looked after the religious wel- 
fare and instruction of the slaves, and rich planters sometimes 
paid salaries for mhiistering to colored flocks.* Some planta- 
tions were provided with chapels for their exclusive use which 
the slaves called ‘their prayer house.’ ® They frequented camp 
meetings, too, and there listened to preachers of their own race.® 
Tens of thousands of Southern men and women flrmly be- 
lieved that God’s hand was in the rescue of the negro from sav- 
agery to the superior state of bondage to a Christian people.'^ 
Comparison of the state of Southern slaves with that of their 

^ Ingraham, n, £0iJ-3, £37. Fredrika Bremer ^ves an account of a slave auction in 
New Orleans, 267-72. 

* Hundley, 297; Mockay, n, 131. And see Sawyer, 218-9, who said that slaves were 
admitted to membership in all evangelical churches; and that remote plantations were 
served by itinerant preachers. 

* Harper, 87. Heed and Matheson found this to be the case in Lexington, Ky., in 
1884, t, 217-21. Ingraham saw the same thing in Natchez where the slaves packed the 
galleries, and he smd that two*^irds of the negroes whom he saw on the streets were on 
their way to church. Ingraham, n, 66-6 (1884). 

The slave preacher was sometimes a 'driver* of his fellow daves and always an impor- 
tant man among them. Shiss SiaLea: Olmsted, 460-1. See Kemble, 67. 

* Ingraham, u, 127-8. Ingraham saw a catechism which a planter had written for hia 
slaves. Also see Hammond, 188. But, Mrs. Kemble says: 'Until the late abolition 
movement, the spiritual interests of the slaves were about as little regarded as their 
physical necessities.* Kemble, 67. 

® Slaw States: Olmsted, 449-60. The negroes asked one planter to have backs removed 
from the benches so that they could have ‘room enough to pray* for at their devotions 
th^ danced, yelled, screamed, and dung themselves about madly. 16. 

* Beed and Matheson, i, 279. 

** Boss, 86; Hundley, 299, The idea was widespread that through American slavery, 
by means of colonization, Africa was to be evang^zed. Bice, 8-9. See resolutions of the 
Illinois Legislature, 1887. Vol. x, p, 192, supra. 
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Africab ancestors was the true standard of judgment.^ ‘I defy 
the world/ wrote Professor Dew in 1832, ‘to produce a parallel 
to the rapid improvement of the slave in our continent since 
the period of his landing from the shores of his forefathers.’ * 

‘During my time — I can remember how they were forty 
years ago — they have improved two thousand ‘percent!' said a 
Virginia planter to Olmsted in 1853; and his testimony was con- 
firmed by that of another planter.® Slavery had done much 
good in spite of its ‘incidental evils/ a Northern Presbyterian 
minister declared, because it had been a ‘wholesome training 
school for the negro from the lowest state of heathenism and 
barbarism to some degree of Christian civilization.’ ^ Advocates 
of slavery constantly associated abolitionism with irreligion and 
lawlessness. The South was convinced that Garrison and his 
followers were ‘infidels of the most impious type.’ ® It all came 
to this, cried Rev. Frederick A. Ross, during an impassioned 
speech before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in New York in 1856 — either liberty and order, or atheism and 
anarchy.® 

No defenders of slavery were more vocal and militant than 
Southern ministers of the Gospel, and this fact led Abolitionists 
to belabor them lustily. Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 

^ Sixnms, 27S-8; Fiilszky, n, 56, 

» Dew in Souihmi LUerary Mmeng&Fj n, 278-80 (1886), And see Fitzhugh, 84-5. 

‘ Slam Sialea: Olmsted, 106. Italics Olmsted’s. ‘Ifou ma^ find them now, on the 
isolated old plantations, . . . with no more intelligence than when they first came from 
Airica. But all about where the country is much settled their condition is vastly 
ameliorated. They are treated much betto, they are fed better, and they have much 
greater educational privileges.’ 

* Slavery and tke Bible: Kev. Philip Schaff, Chambersburgi Pa., 1861, 82, Pro-Slavery 
Pamphlet. This is the opinion of many scholars at the present time, says Professor 
Phillips of slavery. ^It incidentally trained a savage race to a certain degree of fitness 
for life in the Anglo-Saxon community.’ Doc, Hist Atti. Indust, Socy,, x, 71 (1909). 

‘In this new home, whatever the negro’s fate — 

More bless’d his life than in his native state! 

No mummeries dupe, no Fetich charms affright, 

Nor rites obscene diffuse their moral blight; 

Idolatries, more hateful than the grave, 

'With human sacrifice, no more enslave; 

No sav^ rule its hecatomb supplies 
Of slaves for slaughter when a master dies; ’ etc. 


• Bice, 21. 


* Boss, 52. 


Grayson, 81. 
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preachers in the South were quoted as saying that slavery was 
‘instituted by God himself;’ that Christian ministers^ and 
Bishops should be slave-holders, as should all church officials; 
that slavery was a ‘moral relation’ under which the negroes and 
whites were ‘the happiest people in the whole world;’ that any 
‘goat’ among Southern ministers who was ‘tainted with the 
blood-hound principles of abolitionism’ ought to be ‘silenced 
and excommunicated;’ that Abolitionists were ‘banditti’ and 
ought to be lynched; that the fate of Haman would be meted 
out to any of them who crossed the Potomac.^ 

Was Northern solicitude for the slaves inspired by aflfection 
for, or any humane interest in the negro, defenders of the South 
inquired? If so, why was it not shown to the free blacks in the 
North? Behold their wretched plight! segregated, existing in 
hovels, rejected by hotels, excluded from trains and boats, the 
doors of churches closed upon them! * Northern white laborers 
refused to work with them.® The free negro in the free States 
was an ‘alien, an outcast, a pariah,’ wrote an Englishman 
intimately familiar with the United States.^ The increased pre- 
judice against negroes which impressed Lafayette so powerfully 
on his tour of the United States more than forty years after the 
Revolution was exclusively in the free States.® There was, in 
fact, an unquenchable hatred of them in the North. 

In that section free negroes were proscribed for having even 
a drop of black blood in their veins.® Look at the anti-negi’o 
riots in New York and Philadelphia in 1834 ! ^ The Abolitionists 
had made no provision for them in the North.® Think of the 

* Birney. 18-81; .4 Tract for tke Times; Bev. Henry T. Cheever, Abolition pamphlet, 

N.Y., 1859; A Scriptitral View of the Moral Relations of African Slavery: David Ewart 
Southern pamphlet, 1850. ’ 

* Chevalier, 361; Chambers, 120; Hemble, 6-8. 

• Chambers, 181-8, 800; Mitchell, 159-61. 

* Mitchell, 161; Pislier, 21-2. 

' Simms, 212-8, quoting Miss Martineau; Chambers, 126-7. 

• Mackay, n, 188-9. 

' Chevalier, 150-7; MoMaster. w, 281. They were largely labor riots. 

• Southern Literary Messenger, xi, 513-28. 

‘You who turn aside with a curse from the ragged starveling on your own doorsteps to 
• afterwards refuse to sit with the freedman 

m the house of God, or m the theatres, or in public conveyances, or any where else. . . . 
The Southern Gentleman entertains more r^ love for his “human chattels,” than all 
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nTimb* of them who were criminals! Witness the report of the 
Grand Jury of Essex County, Canada, which stated that nine- 
tenths of all crimes in that County were committed by these 
vagabonds who were ‘indolent, shiftless, and dishonest, and un- 
worthy of . . . sympathy.’ * On the other hand ‘nothing is so 
rarely heard of, as an atrocious crime committed by a slave,’ 
declared Chancellor Harper — the very supervision of the bond- 
men prevented it.® The truth was, asserted Southern writers, 
that abolition freed the slave and then cursed him, while slavery 
bound the negro and blessed him — gave him, throughout 
life, home, care, protection, and advancement, slow but con- 
stant.® ‘The Southerner is the negro’s friend, his only friend,’ 
Fitzhugh wrote; ‘let no intermeddling abolitionist . . . dissolve 
this friendship.’ * 

Southern spokesmen conceded that sometimes slave families 
were separated, but insisted that this circumstance was grossly 
overstated. Public opiaion as well as humanity and interest 
prevented it.® Where sales of slaves were necessary, even at 

the hair-^broined abolitionists the world ever saw. His love is not theoretical but practi" 
cal. . , . Formerly he was theoretically an abolitionist, but he has long since got rid of 
such puerile sentimentality.’ Himdley, 60~1. 

1 Hundley, SOI; Paulding, 68-9, 67. Paulding said that, in 1836, there were 20,000 
free negroes in New York each of whom with a freehold of one hundred dollars could 
vote; although every encouragement was given them, not more than one hundred ever 
cast a ballot. 

2 Harper, 88. Lyell said that on a plantation in Georgia which he visited in 1845, 
where there were five hundred slaves, no penitentiary offence had been committed for 
forty years; that during that period there had been only six cases of assault and battery; 
and that the worst punishment had been for th^t by one slave from another. Second 
Visit: Lyell, i, 265-6. 

Free blacks in the South, on the contrary, were the most vidous and corrupting ele- 
ment in Southern life. During forty-five years in Virginia, the ratio of convicts was one 
in about three hundred and twenty-eight of the whole population and one in sixty-seven 
black or mulatto. Slave States: Olmsted, 125, quoliDg Howison. 

® Southern Literary Messenger, xi, 528 (1845); Jones, 150-1. 

* Fitzhugh, 95. 

* * Some painful instances may, perhaps, occur. Very few that can be prevented. It is, 
and always has been, an object of prime consideration with our slaveholders, to keep 
families together.’ Hammond, 1S2. 

’From what we heard stated in America,’ many planters sold their slaves only when 
forced to do so by 'the pressure of extreme necessity.' Chambers, 116. 

'Such divisions [of slave families] are, however, carefully guarded against and pre- 
vented, af far as possible, by owners, on the score of interest, as well as of religion 
and humanity.’ Jones, ISS. 

Lyell speaks of the compulsory separation of families as one of the greatest evils of the 
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sheriffs’ sales, effort was made to transfer families together — 
when the slaves desired it. Southern writers urged that family 
ties were not as strong among the negroes as among whites.^ 
Usually they promptly forgot all about their domestic associa- 
tions, and were singing, playing the banjo and amusing them- 
selves, even when on their way to far distant plantations in 
the nether South. It was an instance of this kind, the sight 
of which so astonished and puzzled Lincoln when going down 
the Ohio with Speed on a steamboat in 1841. 

The charge of miscegenation was frankly admitted and the 
evil bitterly denounced by Southern writers. Yet they claimed 
that even titus condition was ‘atrociously exaggerated,’ although 
a single instance of it was wicked and disgraceful.® They men- 
tioned certain facts which in their opinion partly explained it — 
propinquity, temperament of youlh, qualities of the African.® 
The negro ‘strongly inclined to polygamy,’ * they pointed out, 
and scientists laid emphasis on the sensuality of the females of 
that race.® 

Abolitionist accusations were irreconcilable. ‘One of your 
heavy charges against us has been, that we regard and treat 
these people as brutes; you now charge us with habitually tak- 
ing them to our bosoms.’ ® Nevertheless, natural repugnance, 
statutory law, and public opinion discouraged or condemned 


system, but gave two examples of refusal to sell when such separation would result. 
Second Vi»iU i, 209-10. 

In 1839 Bueldngham wrote that separation of families was common. Buckin£^am, Jr 

m, 

^ Hammondr 1S2-3; Harper, 56-7; Blaca Btaiea: Olmstedr 555^; Sawyer, 210-22. All 
dwell upon the want of sensibility in the slaves of family relations. Sawyer declared that 
while marriage was customary among the slaves, they were, in general, indifferent to it; 
and that the hardest task of the master was to regulate sexud relations. Slave marriages 
were ‘without legal recognition.’ Ammcan Negro Slavery : Phillips, 500. 

B Simms, 229-30; Hammond, 119, and all defenders of slavery. 

^ Harper, 40-6; Reimpect: Martineau, i, 267-S. 

* Polygamy is practiced both secretly and openly. Holcombe, xxxm, 405 (1861). 

* Server, 221. 'The female slave is proud of her connection with a white man,’ etc.. 
Second Vieii: Lyell, i, 271-8. 

Olmsted related that slave girls 'greatly detested’ Northern families to whom they 
were hired as domestics, because their employers insisted on chastity and begged to be 
taken away from such rigid service; but Olmsted laid this fault to tiie corrupting effect 
of slavery. Slave StaUe: Olmsted, 132-3. ^ 

* Hammond, 119. 
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miscegenation. So did practical plantation management; the 
owner or overseer realized that it lost the confidence of men 
slaves and gained the contempt of women slaves.’ Still it was 
conceded by Southern writers that such illicit relations too 
often did exist, and no Abolitionist scourged the white offender 
so mercilessly as they did.® 

The South gloried in the purity of Southern women — they 
were ‘the model women of the age,’ proudly declared a Southern 
writer, and compared their modesty and quiet manners with 
the bustling ‘fashionables ’ of the North.® The abolition slanders 
about Southern women were ignored by Southern men, who yet 
remembered those defamations with silent but undying wrath 
and hatred. Apologists of the South handled the whole noisome 
subject with repugnance and regret.^ 

No restraint controlled their pens, however, when denying the 
charge that slavery was a violation of the spirit of American 
institutions or a sin in itself. The preamble to the Declara- 
tion of Independence was not meant to apply to negro slaves, 
they declared; if it was, Jefferson and other slave-holders who 
signed that immortal document woxdd have manumitted their 
black bondmen.® Hamilton had said the same thing long before 
Jefferson, but he had reference to whites only, ‘political men.’ ® 
The assertion that all men are created equal and endowed with 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, if considered as the statement of a principle founded on 
fact, was obviously untrue. On that point the Declaration 
meant only that Hancock, Adams, Jefferson, and other signers 
had told King George, Lord North and members of the British 
Parliament that they were ‘as good men as you, any day’ and 
‘your equals’ in every respect. ‘The Democracy which they 
asserted not only recognized, but insisted upon inequalities;’ 

* Sawyer* 220-1. * Ib, * Hundley* 72. 

^ 'But 1 Imve done with this disgusting topic.' Hammond, 120. 

‘ The Right of American Slavery: T. W. Hoit, 23, Southern pamphlet, St. Lonjj^, I860, 
two ed^tiona of which numbered 500,000 copies. 

® Sawyer, 208-95 Paulding, 44. ‘ Ndther by birth, by inheritance, by public services 
nor by any natural or acquired clidm, have tbe slaves of the United States any right to 
the privileges of free citizens of the United States, by whom alone liberty was achieved, 
and who alone are entitled to its blessings, on the ground of principles recognised by all 
civilized nations.' Ib„ 273. Also see Pbher, 13. 
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so the framers of our Constitution left slavery ‘precisely as 
they found it.’ ^ 

The theory of the Declaration was imported from Rousseau 
and other philosophers of upheaval, of whom JefFerson had be- 
come a disciple,* said Southern defenders. Rank infidelity, 
‘blind and foolish,’ to which he also subscribed, prevailed; and it 
was under the influence of that aberration that he wrote the 
‘exuberantly false and arborescently fallacious ’ preamble. ‘In- 
stitutions formded on such generalities and abstractions . . . are 
like a splendid edifice built upon kegs of gunpowder.’ ® 

Equality of birth never had happened, never would or could 
happen. Physically, mentally, and in every way, no two human 
beings were exactly alike when they came into the world; nor 
could they be made equals in fortune, achievement, or career by 
any possible legislation.^ 

Nor was ‘equality’ a good thing, since it was diversity that 
made the world attractive and beautiful.® No ‘inalienable 
rights’ existed . . . the volunteer soldier and sailor, for instance, 
deliberately parted from their mdependence, and those con- 
scripted had most of their ‘inalienable rights’ taken from them 
forcibly.® Indeed, aU civil government was but the restraint by 
law, enforced through pains and penalties, of the evil propen- 
sities of man.^ ‘None but brutes and savages desire entire 
liberty. The only free people in the world are the Digger 
Indians.’ * 

Even more absurd was the ‘fanatical’ cry that American 
slavery was essentially sinful, said advocates of slavery. It had 
actually ennobled the heathenish African. Was that sinful? ® 
How outrageous, how patently false the charge that slave- 
holders were thieves, man-stealers, monsters of cruelty and lust. 
Washington, Jefferson, Mason, Madison, Monroe, Jackson and 
Marshall were slave-holders. Were they criminals? Jonathan 

* Simms, 252, 268. * Simms, 260-1. 

* jEHtahugh, 182, 189, quoting Henry Lee, the criUc of Jefferson. 

< Harper, S-0’; fitzbugh, ITT-S, 180. 

* Simms, 263-6. Simms quoted Shakespeare and Pope in support of hia theais of in- 
equality. 266-6. 

* Ktzhugh, 85, 107, 179-81, » Ib„ 170-1, 180; Simms, 258-60. 

* Fitzhugh, 288. *1108$, 29. 
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Edwaltis, the foremost theologian of his time, was a slave- 
holder.^ Was he a sinner? George WTiitefield, who, next to 
Wesley, was the most eminent Methodist of his day, owned 
slaves.® W'as he a wicked man? 

Slavery prevailed everywhere when Jesus came — there were 
sixty million slaves in the Roman Empire when the Sa\'ior 
began to teach — yet Christ and the Apostles did not condemn 
it,® How, then, could it be a sin? Peter counselled submission. 
Paul sent the fugitive slave, Onesunus, back to his master, 
Philemon. \Yhy did not these early proclaimers of the Word 
advise slaves to run away? ^ St. John prophesied that at the 
end of the world there would be ‘both free and bond.’ ® De- 
fenders of slavery vehemently insisted that the Bible through- 
out, approved the relation of master and slave.® 'JVe accept Ike 
Bible terms as the definition of our Slavery, and its precepts as ike 
guide of our conduct,' wrote Governor Hammond in 1845, while 
the Abolitionists ‘deny the Bible, and set up in its place a law of 
their own making.' ’’ Even if slavery were an evil it was their 
own; they were responsible for it, and it was not the business 
of outsiders to interfere.® 

About the sin of slavery, as determined by Biblical standards, 
the verbal controversy raged more fiercely than at any other 
point except, perhaps, that of miscegenation, and the Abolition- 
ists were hard pressed to meet scriptural quotations. Abolition 
preachers finally took the ground that the many passages of the 
Old and New Testaments in which slavery was recognized and 
approved had been translated incorrectly.® The defenders of 

^ Eice, IS. 

^ History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850: James Ford Bhodeai 
1,5. 

® Paulding, 23-7; 291; Sawyer, 104-10; Hammond, 106; Dew, 451-3. AUpro-^very 
writers made copious Biblical citations. 

^ Sawyer, 104-18. The angel of the Lord told the runaway slave, Hagar, to go back 
to her mistress: *Foor Hagar! T7ert thou deluded by some vendor of quack medicines 
and wooden nutmegs.^ How many Hagars, starving in the wilderness, may now be 
found in the North?* Fitzhugh, 297^ 

* Hundley, S2S. 

‘ Southern Literary Messenger^ xt, 513-28 (1845); xvn, 193-205 (1850). 

^ Hammond, 108-9. Italics Hammond's. * Clay, viw, 150. 

* An Examination of the Mosaic Law of Servitude: William Jay, Abolition pamphlet, 
N.T., 1854. See also A Deibaie on Slavery, between Eev. J. Blanchard, Sbeth Pmsby* 
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slavery hooted in derision. For a long time most Northern 
preachers avoided the subject or openly and vigorously cham- 
pioned the Southern view. Dr. Moses Stuart, Professor of 
Theology in Andover,^ Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., President of 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut, Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., 
President of Dartmouth College, New Hampshire,® the Right 
Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, and 
many ministers and divines of lesser station, wrote brochures 
and preached sermons to show the Biblical and Christian au- 
thority for slavery. Abolition ministers produced counter 
pamphlets and denounced in terms of fury their fellow clergy- 
men who defended the ‘Curse.’ 

Excitement ran ever higher, feeling grew ever more intense. 
Debates were held between prominent clergymen of high repu- 
tations. At conference after conference, assembly after as- 
sembly, synod after synod, the denominations refused to con- 
demn slavery, and sometimes rebuked those who insisted on 
emancipation.® 

But gradually anti-slavery sentiment gained the upper hand; 
and in 1844 the Methodist Church split on the subject, the 
Southern ministers withdrawing and organizing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, which endures to this day.* Then 

terian diurdi, Cincinnati, a£Srmative, and N. L. Rice, Central Presbyterian Cliurch, 
negative, 103, 108, 185, 138. 

^ Oonscimoe and the ConstOvtiort: Br. Moses Stuart, 1850. 

^ A Letter ef Inquiry to Ministera of the Qospel of AU Denomincdiona on Slavery: Rev, 
Nathan Lord, D.D., Anti-abolition pamphlet, 1854. Also A Northern Preebyter's Second 
Letter, etc. by same, 1855. 

’ Brief and prejudiced accounts of the failure of churches to denounce slavery and of 
pro-slavery statements by ministers of all denominations were printed by the Abolition- 
ists and widely circulated. The Qhurek as it is, or the Forlorn Boj>e of Slavery: Parker 
PlUsbury, Boston, 1847, Abolition pamphlet. This was almost identical with the pam- 
phlet by James G. Bimey entitled Amencan Churches, the Bulwarks of American Slavery* 

Also see Relations of Anti-Slavery to ReUgion: Charles R. Whipple, Anti-Slavery Tract 
No. Id (about 1840), Abolition pamphlet. Also Slavery and Anti-Slavery: William 
Goodell, N. Y., 1855, Abolition book. 

* Fo%ten years before actual separation the anti-slavery fading in the Methodist 
Episcopal Ghmch had led to secession on the part of many members in the North, to 
acrid debates and persecution among the ministry, and to the growth of a feeling quite 
as aggressive as that of the Abolitionists. The formation of Wesleyan Societies in which 
slave holding was prohibited, not only gave an organisation to secession from the church, 
but encouraged an anti-slavery spirit among the loyal Methodists of the North in the 
hope of checking the spread of the seceding movement. The same influence aroused 
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came a^like division of the Baptist Church, and the association 
of Presbyterian Churches in the two sections was also practi- 
cally sui^ended. The Episcopal Church avoided schism, as did 
the Catholic Church. 

Though Southern writers and spokesmen said and wrote 
much on the Biblical and sociological aspects of slavery, they 
constantly reminded the assailants of that institution of the 
material loss which emancipation would cost them, and of the 
unhappy results to the North of a negro esodus to that section. 
Cotton, sugar, and rice could not be raised without negro slave 
labor — the Caucasian could not stand the heat, the negro 
revelled in it. Europe and the North must have cotton. Eman- 
cipation meant idleness and starvation for multitudes of work- 
ingmen in the North and in England.^ Why did not opponents 
of slavery show their sincerity by refusing to use the staples it 
produced.^ The South was by far the best customer of the 
North, and every item was bought largely by the proceeds of 
slave labor. Did Northern manufacturers or merchants refuse 
to sell on that account? Did they not make and vend the very 
articles of slave discipline and punishment — whip, handcuff, 
shackle, chain? Did not Abolitionists themselves buy and use 
cotton goods, sugar, rice, and other output of the Wickedness? * 

Suppose the three or four million slaves were emancipated — 
what would happen then? Already they outnumbered the 
whites in two or three States, and were increasing rapidly. Let 


alarm in the Methodists of the South who saw their position as slave-holders threatened 
within the church on the grounds urged by the extreme Abolitionists. Such was the situ- 
ation when the Conference of 1S44 met in May, in New York City, and the slavery ques- 
tion came up at once and the first vote proved that the opposers of slavery larg^ out- 
numbered its supporters. Every effort to reconcile the two parties failed and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, came into being. 'This was not schism but division for 
greater mutual prosperity,* said Dr. Charles Elliott, who favored the separation. The 
differences in the church reflected the political differences in the Nation and were be- 
lieved by many to have shaken the pillars of the Union. History of the Organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Eouih: 1845; The Methodist Episcopal Church and ike Civil 
War: William Warren Sweet, 1&12; The Schism in ike Meihodist Episcopal Churc^l844; 
John Nelson Norwood, 1923. 

The immediate circumstance which brought to a head the conflict in the Methodist 
Church was a resolution offered in the General Conference of 1844, suspending Bishop 
James 0. Andrew from his episcopal duties, because he had, through marriage, become 
connected with slave-holding, 

^ Harper, 88-8; Fisher, 61-8. 


* Boss, 16-^. 
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the Northern people look at the free negroes among them, think 
of them multiplied hundreds of times, and the plight of South- 
ern white men and women, surrounded by uncontrolled black 
hordes, would be realized to some extent. It would mean a 
fight between African and Caucasian, and a fight to the death. 
‘The war of the races is an event of the certain future,’ predicted 
the English journalist, Mackay, in 1846-47.^ If the negroes 
should win, ‘the fabric of civilization and liberty, which con- 
sumed ages in its construction, would be demolished ... by the 
relentless fury of ignorant barbarians. A new Africa would 
spring up in the place of free and enlightened states.’ ® 

If the slaves were not only ‘freed’ but given tire ballot, the 
situation would be far worse. Without experience of or instinct 
for self-government, the emancipated and enfranchised negro 
would be ‘a libertine in morals and an anarchist in politics.’ ® 
Led by disreputable men, this tremendous negro vote would 
unite with Northern enemies of the South and control the Na- 
tional Government.'^ In Southern States, where they were in the 
majority, the blacks would dominate local governments. Could 
white men and women be e.xpected to submit to that? Never! 
unless forced to do so at the point of bayonets. 

And just that was what the whole project would come to in 
the end, declared both Southern and Northern antagonists of 
emancipation. ‘ T/te negro question lies far deeper than the slavery 
question,’ wrote a Pennsylvania clergyman as late as 1861.® The 
South would resist, she would be forced to resist, warned Pauld- 
ing in 1836. ‘It may be sport to us, but it is death to them.’ ® 
In 1839, Clay foresaw disunion and war as the certain outcome 
of the abolition movement. The ‘fanatics ’ would finally succeed 
in uniting the North against the South and ‘union on the one 

side will beget union on the other The collision of opinion 

will be quickly followed by the clash of arms.’’^ Under any 

* Mackays n, 139-40. * Paulding, 82-3. » J6., 89-90. 

* Pflfszky, n, 58. * To give them political rights, would be a most dangerous thingj for 
being untrained to public life, they would become the tools of demagogues.’ 

5 Scha£f> 81. Italics Schaff*s. ‘What is called the slavery question , , . ought to be 
called tbe negro question.* Hsher, 12. 

* Paulding, 83. 

^ Clay, vHt, 1S7. Clay pictured ‘desolated .fields, confiagrated cities, murdered in- 
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circmnstances, immediate emancipation was impossible. ‘The 
growth of ages may require ages to remove,’ wrote Professor 
Dew in 1832.^ 

But, said Southern writers, there was no such thing as reason- 
ing with Abolitionists, for they were blind to facts, deaf to argu- 
ment; ® they advocated lawlessness if, to them, the law was 
wrong; their code of conduct was that the end justified the 
means. They constituted an ‘eccentric faction, shedding from 
its humid hair pestilence upon the nations.’ ® It was the same 
old story* — the ‘libertines of philanthropy’ had always caused 
most human ills by trying to cure imaginary evils.'* As to those 
in the North who, because they believed the falsehoods told by 
abolition agitators, opposed the extension of slave territory, but 
did not think it should be disturbed in the slave States — this 
class had simply been deceived; and they were used by Northern 
politicians who cared nothing whatever about slavery, except to 
employ the subject as a pa'wn in their party game.® The whole 
anti-slavery movement was aimed at the South as much as 
against slavery, the Southern people concluded.® 

All that the South asked, its spokesmen said, was to be let 
alone — let alone in its social and economic life, let alone in the 
exercise of its rights. What rights? Those established and 
guaranteed by the Constitution; the right of each State to 
manage its own affairs in its own way, the right to recover fugi- 
tive slaves as the Nation’s fundamental law ordained, the right 
to prevent Northern ‘incendiaries ’ from stirring up insurrection 

habitants;’ and, no matter which side won, it would be a ‘suicidal conquest ... of 
brothers over brothers, . . . the descendants of common ancestors/ 

^ Dew, 887-8, 490. Italics Dew's. 

‘The Saxon, residing in the South with the negro, lias chosen this system for his gov- 
ernment, He claims the right ... by the prerogative of race, by the decree of nature, 
which made him the superior of the negro, in force of mind and character, and therefore 
his ruler. He will not relinquish his claim. He cannot if he would. His right to it runs 
in his veins, beats in his breast. ... He will resist whilst he can, any power that shall 
attempt to interfere with that right.* Fisher, 15-6. 

® Paulding, 63. 

* Henry L, Benningto Howell Cobb, Feb. 83, 1848. Rept. Am. BUt, Assn^t 1911, n, 99. 
Penning was a lawyer of Columbus, Ga., and became a Brigadier General in the Con- 
federate Army, 

* Paulding, 107. * SouUiern Literary Messenger, xm, 434 (July, 1847). 

lh,t S3;, 60-1 (Jan., 1854). 
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and li g h ting the fires of servile war through the South, the right 
to equal enjoyment of territories acquired by the common effort 
and sacrifice of South and North alike. 

Most Northern people denied some of these ‘rights’; Aboli- 
tionists denied all of them, and the whole North complained 
that the South had ruled the Nation. Even if that were true, 
had any injustice been done the North? Had the South ‘in- 
vaded’ the North or tried to make that part of the country like 
the South? ^ If Southern men had predominated in National 
Councils, it was because there was more public ambition in that 
section. Burke, in bis speech in Parliament on his resolutions 
for conciliation with the Colonies, had declared that the spirit 
of liberty was ‘more high and haughty’ in the South than else- 
where in the Colonies, and that this was so wherever the Cau- 
casian held the African in bondage.^ 

Southern jurists and publicists asserted that the Northern 
complaiat that three-fifths of the slaves were counted in deter- 
mining the number of representatives in Congress, showed crass 
ignorance of the reason for that Constitutional provision. That 
proposal came from James Wilson of Pennsylvania, they said, 
whom Washington placed on the Supreme Bench. The quota 
was originally based on the economic ground that negro labor 
was inferior to white labor.® Hamilton had explained that point 
in the New York Convention on the Constitution. The provi- 
sion was ‘entirely just,’ for representation ‘should he compounded 
qf persons and property;’ and since much of the population and 
property of the South consisted of slaves, the inclusion of three- 


^ Souikem Literary Mmengert X3cm, 808-11 (April, 1861). DeBrm'a Eeview, YOX, 92 
(1850), gave a aununary of the number of years that Northern and Southern men had 
held prindpal offices in the National Government from 1790 to 1850: 

President North 12 years; South 48 years. 

Vice-Pres. “ 40 “ ; ** 20 

Chief Justice “ 11 ** ; " 48 

Sec. State “ 20 “ ; “ 40 

Sec.Treas. “ 46 “ ; " 14 

Sec. War “ 84 “ ; “ 25 

Sec. Navy “ 40 “ ; “ 19 

P.-M. General “ 35 “ ; “ 25 

Att’yGen. “ 20 “ ; 89 

Speaker House “ 23 “ ; “ 37 

^ E. T. H., in Southern IdUrary Messenger^ xi, 455 (1845). 

* Stq;>hen8, u, 95-102. 
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fifths of them in arranging the scale of representation was ‘one 
result of the spirit of accommodation which governed the [Con- 
stitutional] Convention; and without this indulgence no Union 
could possibly have been formed.’ ^ 

More than forty years after Hamilton wrote that obvious 
truth, Madison had urged that the same rule for representation 
should be adopted by Virginia because personal and property 
rights ‘cannot well be separated.’ * Madison, who more than 
any one man gave interpretation to the national compact, had 
thus spoken in the fulness of age and wisdom, when personal 
ambition could no longer influence him. Instead of being a con- 
cession to the South by the North, it was the other way around, 
insisted Southern lawyers; if the South had no slaves, she would 
have an equal number of free laborers and therefore a larger 
delegation in Congress. 

* Next to their terror of black supremacy, the Southern people 
feared national consolidation. To many, indeed, this danger 
was paramount; and all thought that centralization of power 
would be fatal to the rights of individuals as well as of the 
States. Either disunion or consolidation would destroy the Re- 
public, but of these two evils, consolidation was the worse. 
Even if a centralized government were still called a democracy, 
‘it would become the most corrupt, the most demoralmng, the 
most intolerably oppressive government which the annals of 
history could furnish.’ The outcome would be that ‘the greedy 
many’ would rob ‘the proscribed few;’ * and there would be 
no safeguard, since constitutional guarantees would be extin- 
guished by the very forces that brought about consolidation.^ 

If liberty was to be preserved, only a federated government 
could successfully function over a country as vast as the United 
States — a centralized national establishment could not work 
and still retain freedom. Division of power was ‘the very es- 
sence of liberty,’ consolidation necessarily ‘despotic,’ whether 
the power be wielded by a single autocrat or by ‘an absolute 
and unchecked majority,’ Calhoun had said in the Senate in 

^ It. T. H., In Sotdkefn Literary Messenger t xc, 45S-4 (1845). ^ Ih., 454. 

* Dew, In Sovihern Literary Messenger, n, 280-1 (1882). 

* Calhoun, Works, n, 884-5. 
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Suck were the sombre forecasts made by Southern thinkers; 
and the vast majority of the people of the South believed, with 
the ardor of religious comdction, that those prophecies would 
come true if the rights and sovereignty of the States were not 
maintained. Moreover, that was the best method of preserving 
any Union worth having, a voluntary Union of separate com- 
munities called States, a Union held together by mutual inter- 
ests, racial ties, bonds of affection, and glorious memories — not 
an enforced Union, sustained by physical might. To tens of 
thousands of Southern men, this view was so dear that they 
were willing to die for it; and it was to uphold that idea rather 
than slavery, that such men took the field.^ To them loyalty to 
their State came before fealty to the Federal establishment, and 
in case of conflict their duty was to their State.® 

Each of the old States had an individuality and was infinitely 
proud of its history. ‘The Virginian is a Virginian everywhere,’ 
proudly declared Professor Beverly Tucker of William and 
Mary College in 1838.® Yale, Harvard, Princeton, even West 
Point, ‘did not seem to nationalize the Southerner.’ * The con- 
flict was, declared Calboun in 1837, between the idea of a 
‘Federal Republic . . . the constituent parts of which were 
States’ and ‘a national consolidated republic, in which the con- 
stituent parts were the aggregate mass of the American people,’ ® 
‘The principle of States’ rights was incarnate in the historical 
life of the Southern people,’ Professor Gildersleeve testifies; the 
rank and file of the masses were for that theory of government 
and were not led or coerced to support it by Southern leaders.® 

^ Creed of ike Old Souik: Basil L. Gildersleeve, 45-6. Professor Gildersleeve was bom 
and brought up in the South and there laid the foundations of that mastery of Greek 
which, in later life, gave him fame as one of the foremost classical scholars of bis time. 
On the outbreak of the war he enlisted in the Southern army and became a member of 
Gen. Gordon’s staff. He took part in many battles and was seriously woimded in the 
Valley of Virginia, 1864. 

* Calhoun, JForh, in, 178. 

Southern feeling was accuratdy expressed by poems which, for the most part, ap- 
peared in newspapers. A good example of these was one entitled ^Georj^a’ in Au^ 
ffiuta Mirror in 1839, reprinted in Buddngham, i, 216-8. 

* *OisGours6 on the Genius of the Federative System of the United States:’ Beverly 
Tucker in Southern Literary Meesengett rv, 761-9 (1838). 

^ Gildersleeve, 37. * Senate Speech, Oec. 27, 1887. Worhe, m, 166. 

* Gildersleeve, 8X-2; Pulszky^ i, 120 (1858)« 
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Patriotism of locality was, the Southern people believed, ele- 
mental patriotism, the source of aU genuine patriotism. That 
sublime emotion was really possible only in small umts; so the 
State was basic, the Nation subsidiary Attachment to the soil, 
loyalty to the State, existed in the Southern breast to a degree 
scarcely apprehended in the North.® ‘Take away this local 
patriotism and you take out all the color that is left in American 
life,’ still insists the voice of the old South.® 

So the South stood for the Constitution as it was, with all its 
guarantees, and with all powers, not expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government, reserved to the States. It stood, too, for 
established order and against the many innovations which, as 
the slavery dispute went forward, were advanced in Europe and 
the North — suffrage for women, relaxation of matrimonial laws 
and customs, interference of government with private enter- 
prise, and socialistic teachings of French theorists. The loose 
views of marriage and the decadence of the family in America, 
were regarded as indications of a general decline.^ The South 
said, and the South believed, that abolitionism and socialism 
threatened to engulf the world. Look at Prance, ‘where the 
atheistic ravings of Proudhon, the insane socialism of Louis 

^ Tucker, in Southern Literarff Messenger, iv, 701-9 (1888). 

> Bucldngbam, n, 79. 

‘ Gildersieeve, S4. 

A novel enUtled The Partisan Leader, published in 1886, was reviewed in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, m, 78-87. The encroachments of the Federal Government on the 
rights of the States were forecast and finally this process resulted in a consolidated gov- 
ernment with the powers of a monarchy and the South seceded, except Virginia, which 
was forcibly kept in submission. In this state of things the ^Partisan Leader’ took the 
field. The novel was published as by Edward William Sydney, a pseudonym of Beverly 
Tucker. 

^ The South put particular emphasis upon this feature of social decay in the North 
—witness the indifference to family Ues, the bad maimers of children, etc. Hundley, 
70. 

Fitzhugh, IIS, thus stated the Southern view: ’Marriage in the South is a Christian 
ordinance as well as a civil contract, to be celebrated only by ministers of the Gospel, 
At the North marnage is a mere bargain, like the purchase of a horse, with the differ* 
ence that the wife caimot be swapped off . . . . We are not surprised that frequent wife 
murder should result from their low, sordid, worldly view of the marriage tie; and 
still less surprised that, with these, and a hundred other ill consequences, arising from 
their sort of marriage, that women’s conventions should be held to assert her rights 
to liberty, independence and breeches, and that sympathizing bachelors in the ranlu 
of socialism propose to dispense with this troublesome and inconvenient relation alto- 
gether.’ 
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Blanc, or the profligate councils of the debauchee Rollin* were 
accepted as the teachings of liberty; while the North, ‘where 
mere Numbers reign supreme,’ was ‘the congenial soil of every 
species of fanaticism.’ ^ 

The South would have none of it; the South with her ideas 
and practice of order and decorum was, loftily exclaimed South- 
ern writers, the stable and stabilizing element of American life. 
‘Oneida Perfectionists would no sooner be tolerated in Virginia 
than Pyrrhic Dances and human sacrifices to Moloch.’ * A 
great wave of radicalism was sweeping over the world while the 
anti-slavery agitation was in progress; and Southern thinkers 
and the Southern people concluded that abolition, consolida- 
tion, and other ‘socialistic’ Northern tendencies were but mani- 
festations in America of that philosophy of iconoclasm which, 
if it prevailed, would destroy liberty and imperil civilization 
itself.® ‘The abolitionist . . .was considered not so much the 
friend of the negro as the enemy of society,’ relates Professor 
Gildersleeve.® 

Brooding over the attacks on Southern character, society, and 
institutions, and growing ever more defiant, embittered, and 
boastful, the Southern mind welcomed another idea which was 
to have decided influence on Southern policy. In 1834 Chevalier 
pointed out that the people of the South were fundamentally 
different from those of the North. ‘They are the same men who 
cut each other’s throats in England, under the name of Round- 

^ Sou^n Lilerary Messenger^ xvi, 878-9 (June, 1850). 

> !Fitzhugh, 110. A society of communists which started in Vermont in 1888 was 
established at Oneida, N.Y,, in 1847, and was popularly called ‘The Oneida Perfection- 
ists.’ Its basic ideas were community of labor and property, free-will, marriage without 
ceremony and without permanent ties, and community support, education, and control, 
of childr^. 

> Fitzhugb, 205. This view was thus stated to Madame Fulszky in 1858: ‘After the 
abolition of riaveiy nothing can be reasonably expected but the dduge; all our institu- 
tions will be swept away, and anarchy will begin. Slavery alone maintains order, society, 
and family in the Unit^ States against Communism, Sodalism, and all the **im8'* of 
Europe. The conservative feeling of the South is the natural consequence of slavery.* 
Fulszky, n, 50. 

* GUdersleeve, 47. ‘Not that the inhabitants of the South regard slavery as necessary 
to the wealth of the planter; for on this point many of them agree with ijieir Northern 
countrymen in freely admitting that slavery is prejudicial to their interests; but they 
are comrinced that, however prejudicial it may be, they bold their lives upon no other 
tenure,’ Democracy in America: Alexis de Tocqueville (ed. 1889), 875-6. 
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heads and Cavaliers,’ and they would have done the same thing 
in America, 'had not Providence thrown them wide apart.’ At 
great length the French investigator elaborated this thesis.^ All 
over the South this thought grew until it hardened into a con- 
viction. Ethnologically the Southerner was the superior of the 
man of the North, they believed and earnestly said; the one was 
the descendant of the Norman, the other of the ancient Briton, 
from whom the Puritan sprang. So the North had been settled 
by ‘disaffected religionists,’ . grumblers and busy-bodies; the 
South by the offspring of ‘that race who have established law, 
order and government over the earth.’ ® 

The immense foreign immigration to the North strengthened 
this Southern feeling of racial superiority; and the vogue 
throughout the South of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, which 
were more widely read than all other books of the period, greatly 
influenced Southern character.® No phase of the development of 
sentiment in the South is more engaging than the progress of the 
idea, as revealed in Southern literature, that the people of that 
section were essentially unlike those of the North and of a 
better stock. This feature of the sectional conflict we shall often 
behold as the struggle draws nearer. Southern repugnance to 
economic convulsion was, Southern thinkers believed, mslinc- 
tive as well as reasoned; it had its roots in racial origins. Deeper 
than economic or constitutional causes, as deep indeed as the 
biological sources of slavery, the contest of North and South 
was, Southern writers finally declared, ‘between the lawless and 
fierce democracy of the one and the high commanding con- 
servatism of the other.’ * 

Thus the South was conservative — profoundly, intensely, 
militantly conservative. In 1853, Olmsted found that Southern 
men believed that there were ‘seeds, at present almost inert, of 
disaster at the North, against which Slavery will be their pro- 
tection. . . . The North, say they, has progressed under the high 
pressure of unlimited competition; as the population grows 

^ Chevalier, 114-24, 150-8. 

* Sou^em Literary Meeeenger^ xxx, 401-9. 

* J^etsan Daiiie: H. J, Eckenrode, 10-1* 

^ ^ouSiern Literary Messenger^ xsocm, 112. 
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denser, there will be terrific explosions, disaster, and ruin.’ ^ 
The Southern people believed that the South would be saved 
from such convulsions by her conservative convictions which 
rested on localism and slavery. ‘The institution is based on con- 
servatism’ declared Stephens in 1860, and ‘everything that 
weakens this has a tendency to weaken the institution.’ ® Ex- 
pressing the same idea twenty-three years earlier, Calhoun an- 
nounced that, as to the conflict between labor and capital in 
the North, ‘the weight of the South has [been] and will ever be 
found on the conservative side.’ * 

Particular grievances fused these Southern opinions. The 
Constitution guaranteed the return to their owners of slaves 
escaping into other States; the Supreme Court, through Justice 
Story of Massachusetts, had unanimously decided that this 
guarantee must be carried out by act of Congress, and had de- 
clared that the Constitution could not have been established or 
the Federal Government created without that provision in the 
fundamental law of the nation.^ Yet citizens of Northern States 

^ Slaw Biatea: Olmsted, 

^ Stephens to J. H. Smith, July 10, 1860. Repi^ Am, Hist Asm,^ 1011, 486-^. 

Italics Stcpheiis\ 

^ Senate Speech, Jan. 10, 1838. Worht, ui, ISO. 

^ Edward Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 530-614, January 
Term, 1842. 

By the Furtive Slave Law of 1703 the Constitutional provisions for the delivery of 
runaway slaves to the owner, were to be executed by State officials. In 1826 the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania enacted that to take out of that State by force or fraud, any negro 
or mulatto for the purpose of slavery was a felony. 

In 1832 a slave woman belon^^ng to Margaret Ashmore escaped from Maryland into 
Pennsylvania. Five years later, Edward Prigg, as attorney and agent of the owner, 
secured from a Justice of the Peace in Pennsylvania, a warrant for the arrest of the slave 
and she was taken before him; but he refused to issue the certificate as required by the 
National Fugitive Slave Law, as Prigg had seized her without the simple process provided 
by the law. Therefore Prigg, himself, without a certificate, took the slave to Maryland 
and delivered her to Margaret Ashmore. 

Two years later Prigg again went to Pennsylvania, and while there was indicted for 
violations of the State law of 1826. He was convicted, the judgment of the trial court 
was affirmed proforma by the State Supreme Court and the case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Ihe United States. In reality it was an agreed case and the two parties 
were the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania. ^ 

Justice Story delivered the opinion of the Court, which was unanimous, that the 
Pennsylvania law was unconstitutional. Chief Justice Taney, however, in a separate 
opinion, insisted that even Congress conld not put any condition or restriction upon the 
rii^t of the owner, peaceably, to recover hie slave, since that right was given by the 
Constitution. 

In the course of his opimon Justice Story dedared that without the adoption of the 
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were forcibly resisting that part of the Federal compact and the 
law of Congress made in pursuance of it. Northern governors 
were refusing to obey Constitution and statute. What could the 
South do? She must either insist upon and secure the observ- 
ance by other States and their citizens of the agreement by 
which the Union was formed, or she must submit to the viola- 
tion of it. The only other possible course would be that she 
withdraw from the Union, 

Another sore complaint irritated the Southern mind. A vast 
extent of territory had been added to the Republic by treaty 
and war. The South thought that the control of this immense 
domain should be divided equally between the two sections. It 
had been secured by Southern blood and money as well as by 
Northern valor and resources, by Southern statesmanship even 
more than by Northern.^ So it was only fair, said Southern 
spokesmen, that half of it should come in as slave States — cer- 
tainly, that the line established by the Missouri Compromise 
should be extended to the Pacific. Everybody knew that to be 
the spirit and true meaning of that historic adjustment, insisted 
all supporters of Southern demands. 

Yet, said they, the North insisted on excluding slavery from 
every part of this wide domain — and that meant excluding the 

furtive slave provision of the Constitution ‘the Union could not have been formed/ 
The Court’s opinion was clear and emphatic that Congress had full and exclusive power 
to enact fugitive slave laws; but added that this sweeping power did not, of course, im- 
pair the police power of States ‘ to arrest and restrain runaway slaves, and remove them 
from their borders, and 'otherwise secure themselves against their depredations and evil 
example/ 

To guard against the misuse of the police power, however, Story said, speaking for 
the Court; * But such regulations can never be permitted to interfere with or to obstruct 
the just rights of the owner to reclaim his slave, derived from the Constitution of the 
United States, or with the remedies prescribed by Congress to aid and enforce the same/ 

Notwithstanding a rtiteration of the principle that Congress had exclusive power to 
legislate on the subject and that States could not interfere therewith. Story said that 
State magistrates did not have to obey that part of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 ap- 
plicable to them and that State Legislatures might forbid them to do so. In practical 
effect, this language rendered useless that provision of the National statute. It was 
obiUtr dictunit but was made use of by Northern Legislatures to justify the enactment of 
State laVs against the capture of fugitive slaves. 

Historically, the Frigg case is one of the most important decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. ICnowledge of it is indispensable to an understanding of the 
American conflict over slavery. For this and other adjudications of fugitive slave cases, 
see Channing, vi, 89, ef seg. 

» Fisher, 28. 
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South. If the North had her way, the South would speedily 
become a subordinate and ever-decreasing influence in the Gen- 
eral Government — a mere province, a helpless dependency. 
On this point the same response took place in the Southern 
mind and heart that moved New England men to threaten dis- 
solution of the Union when the Louisiana Purchase added to 
the Nation an imperial territory in the South and West, and 
seemed to doom the Northeastern influence until then equal, if 
not dominant, in national councils. If slavery were excluded 
from the new territorial acquisitions, the North would not only 
secure control of the National Government and degrade the 
South to a colonial status, but, through that control, would 
ultimately abolish slavery, with all the economic ruin and social 
desolation which emancipation would entail. So reasoned the 
Southern people.^ 

Thus, as the troubled years wore on, a sentiment for disunion 
spread throughout the South. Almost coincident with the be- 
ginning of the abolition crusade a counter movement for seces- 
sion started in that section; and every circumstance gave it 
strength and momentum. The Southern people believed that 
they had a right to withdraw from the Union, if they wished; 
and thousands in the North thought so, too. Even Southern 
men who opposed secession on other grounds, had no doubt as 
to the principle; and as the controversy progressed, an ever in- 
creasing number accepted the opinion that separation was neces- 
sary and wise. Yet they did so with reluctance and regret. As 
late as 1850 DeBow’s Review declared that every Southern man 
realized that the value of the Union was ‘superlatively great’ 
and ‘glorious, too,’ and that the crisis had been forced by 
Northern ‘fanatics.’ ® 

Time and time again Calhoun gloomily declared that from 
the very first he had seen that Southern secession would be the 
inevitable result of the Northern attack on slavery. That insti- 
tution was so interwoven in the very fibres of Southern society 
— economic, social, and political, that to destroy it would de- 
stroy the South, to assail it was to assail the South. Thus came 

^ Mackay, ii, 146. This was the burden of most of Calhoun’s speeches. 

* DfiBato'9 Reviev), rx, 121-2. 
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the Souihem warning, written by Calhoun and signed by 
Senators and Representatives from that section, and proclaimed 
to the Nation just before Lincoln’s term in the House expired.^ 

That solemn but spirited pronouncement was no idle threat 
of an impatient and inflammatory faction; it was, instead, 
the voice of the South. While, from party considerations. 
Southern Whigs like Stephens and Toombs, refused to sign it, 
so swiftly did events move forward, that, in less than a year, 
ancient party lines were broken and practically all Southern 
men, in response to a well-nigh unanimous Southern demand, 
stood shoulder to shoulder in defence of Southern institutions 
and in deflant resistance to what they declared to be Northern 
‘aggressions’ upon the ‘rights’ and the very life of the South. 
Yet a strong union sentiment still lingered in the hearts of 
Southern people, and we shall see it in action at a decisive mo- 
ment during the crisis immediately before us. 

Stated with utmost brevity and in broad outline, such was 
the Southern view of the situation when the critical year of 
18S0 arrived: considerations of property, of government, of 
society, of race were involved — economic, political, social, bio- 
logical considerations. By the convening of the Thirty-first 
Congress, the quarrel had become dangerously acute and the 
Union under the Constitution was in peril. That event which 
Washington had foreseen and the thought of which shook even 
his brave heart, seemed near at hand. So came the epochal 
debate to which we are now to listen and the historic com- 
promise that lincolu so whole-heartedly approved. 

^ See Vd. i, p. 4S4, 



CHAPTER II 

WAR POSTPONED: THE GREAT COMPROMISE 

I have never before addressed any assembly so oppressed, so appalled, so anxious. 
Clay, Feb. S. 1860. 

1 see nothing short of conquest on the one side or submission on the other. Davis, 
Feb. 13, 18.60. 

I speak for the preservation of the Union. Hear me for my cause. Webster, 
March 7. 1860. 

The Thirty-first Congress assembled in a swirl of emotions, 
aggressive groups from North and South bristling, belligerent, 
defiant; the moderate and the weak trembling with appre- 
hension, uncertainty, and fear. ‘Never,’ wrote Alexander H. 
Stephens, long afterwards, ‘had any Congress convened under 
so much excitement.’ ^ 

Two months before the meeting of Congress, a State Conven- 
tion at Jackson, Mississippi, had issued a call for a general 
Southern Convention to be held at Nashville, Tennessee, on 
June 3, 1850; and, hard upon the opening of the National Legis- 
lature, Southern States began to endorse the project and select 
delegates. No concealment was made that the Nashville Con- 
vention would urge withdrawal from the Union if Congress 
enacted proposed legislation which, as the South believed, was 
hostile to that section.® 

The crowds within the sprawling, unkempt Capitol thrummed 
with excitement, hke a taut wire in a high wind. The country 
was breathless with suspense. Could antagonism be composed? 
Could the Constitution be preserved? Could the Union be 
saved? Was adjustment possible? The time and place called 
for conciliation and restraint, for wisdom, for statesmanship. 
‘Great events are near at hand,’ said the National Demooratic 
1 Stephens, n, 177* 

* a. The Wilmot proviso, expressly excluding slavery from the territories; b. admis- 
sion of California as a free State; c. abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia) 
d, abolilion of the slave trade among the slave States; e. refusal to pass a new Fugitive 
Slave Law in place of the existing defective statute. 
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organ. ‘The time has come when the Union can be preserved 
only by the compromising spirit which framed it.’ ^ 

Again the Senate was the arena of supreme parliamentary 
conflict, again the place of historic argument and eloquence, 
again the chamber of final council and decision. Three old men 
were there, the foremost statesmen of their day and among the 
outstanding statesmen of history. Each was nearing the end 
of his life, one was dying, the other two not far distant from 
their graves; and all knew their condition. Each had striven 
mightily in great political battles, each had made a biolliant and 
enduring record. All three had been distinguished members of 
the National House, leaders of the Senate, and each had been 
Secretary of State. 

Of all public men since Washington, these were the three 
whom the tall, gaunt, despondent, humorous but profoundly 
thoughtful lawyer in Springfield, Illinois, most admired. Lin- 
coln read and pondered every word uttered by Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster during the momentous session which we are now 
to review with hnn, and he read, too, all that was said by the 
newer men m the Senate, each of them attractive, commanding, 
purposeful — Douglas, Jefferson Davis, Chase, and Seward. 
Nor was he less attentive to alarming words and tumultuous 
scenes in the House. 

Lincoln had just left Congress; the great debate to which we 
are now to listen, was, in reality, but the conclusion of the con- 
troversy he had heard while a Representative from the Seventh 
District of Illinois. His mmd was in WasHiagton rather than in 
Springfield, and engrossed in politics rather than the law. He 
took the Congressumdl Globe and the National Intelligencer, the 
great Whig organ; and the speeches of outstanding members of 
the House and Senate were also printed in the Springfield and 
Chicago papers. The words and deeds of those who engaged in 
the historic discussion of 1850 were to be woven into the strange 
and variegated fabric of Lincoln’s destiny. 

No sooner did Congress assemble than the first explosion 
came. Eor seventeen days the House could not elect a speaher. 
Southern members were determined that bills should not pass 

^ WasikingUm Union^ Dee. 1 , 1849 . 
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abolisfaing slavery in the District of Columbia or excluding it 
from the Territories. Richard Kidder Meade of Virginia de- 
clared that ‘if these outrages are to be committed upon my 
people, I trust in God, sir, that my eyes have rested upon the 
last Speaker of the House of Representatives.’ ^ Meade said 
that while Northern and Southern men ‘of our race’ were 
equally brave, there was a ‘difference between men contending 
for their firesides, and the robbers who are seeking to despoil 
them of their rights, and degrade them before the world,’ 

William Duer of New York called Meade a ‘disunionist.’ 

‘It is false,’ cried Meade. 

‘You are a liar, sir,’ snapped Duer. 

‘Quick as thought,’ records the official reporter, ‘Mr. Meade 
made a rush towards Mr. Duer.’ Friends surrounded each man. 
‘Indescribable confusion followed. . . . The House was like a 
heaving billow.’ The Sergeant-at-Arms carried the mace on high 
among the enraged Representatives. Order was finally restored.® 

Meade challenged Duer, and friends, ‘with some difficulty,’ 
prevented a duel.® 

But the lurid incident had imcapped the volcano. Amid rc' 
peated applause, Toombs, ‘his black, uncombed hair standing 
out from his massive head, as if charged with electricity, his 
eyes glowing like coals of fire, and his sentences rattling forth 
like volleys of musketry,’ as a newspaper correspondent de- 
scribed him,* furiously assailed those who urged the objection- 
able legislation. If it should pass, thundered Toombs, ‘I am for 
disunion; and ... I will devote aU I am and all I have on earth 
to its consummation.’ ® 

As we have seen, Toombs was one of Lmcoln’s friends and 
associates in the preceding Congress and both were Whigs. A 
much closer friend of Lincoln, his former colleague, Edward 
Dickinson Baker, for whom his second son was named, now 
Representative from the Galena district of Illinois, instantly 
replied, also amid applause, to the furious member from 
Georgia. He did not bdieve, the North did not believe, that 

^ Cong. Qldbe, Slst Cong. 1st Sess., xsi, Ft. i, 26 (Dec. 13, 1849). * Ib., 27. 

* Bminiaoenoea: Poore, t, ^ lb„ 800. 

B Cong. GHoheg 31st Gong. 1st Sess., xxi, Pt. i, 27-8. Italics Toombs*. 
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Southern members were in earnest, he said; did not believe 
‘that here, in this Hall, there is one man who chambers in his 
secret heart a purpose so accursed.’ 

‘We will teach you that we are in earnest,’ shouted Daniel 
Wallace of South Carolina. 

How? Baker demanded. 

‘I spoke in the name of the people of the South, . . . they will 
have their rights in spite of the North,’ answered Wallace. 

‘Sir,’ said Baker, ‘we do not believe the Union cow ever be dis- 
solved.’ Southern members could not mean what they said. ‘A 
dissolution of this Union is, must be, shall be, impossible, as 
long as an American heart beats in an American bosom.’ 

Baker’s defiance brought to his feet a man whom, as has ap- 
peared, Liacoln liked and admired above all others in the House. 
‘Sir,’ said Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, ‘every word 
uttered by my colleague [Toombs] meets my hearty response. 
... I tell you . . . before that God, who rules the universe, I 
would rather that the southern country should perish . . . than 

submit for one instant to degradation. Whether the people 

of the North beHeve it or not, . . . the day in which aggression 
is consummated, . . . this Union is dissolved. ... Be not de- 
ceived.’ ^ 

Still Northern members were not convinced; many regarded 
such expressions as mere froth of heated temper. William 
Ferguson Colcock of South Carolina xmdertook to convince 
them. He was quite placid, he said, when he declared that if the 
obnoxious bills should be enacted, he then and there pledged 
himself to ‘introduce a resolution in this House declaring in 
terms, ikat this Union ought to he dissolved.’ ® 

Northern radicals were scarcely less extravagant than those 
of the South. Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, who was to 
be so powerful and intolerant a factor in Congress during and 
after Lincoln’s administration, assailed Southern members with 
characteristic ferocity. Their threats were ‘contemptible gas- 
conade,’ he said. The Southern ‘conspiracy’ to dissolve the 
government by refusing appropriations unless Southern de- 

^ Cong* Qlobej Slat Cong. 1st Sess., xxe» Ft, 28. Italics Bakei^* 3 . 

* 20. Italics Oolcock*s. 
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mands were granted, was ‘treason, rank treason against the 
nation!’ The South boasted of its gallantry in war — that 
section had furnished officers. Presidents, ambassadors; and ‘has 
consented that the younger sons of her dilapidated houses 
should monopolize the places of clerks and messengers to the 
Government. But whence are drawn the common soldiers,’ who 
did the fighting and won the battles? ‘Almost entirely from the 
free States,’ said Stevens. He made a soimd and able argument 
against slavery, but he managed to insert fiery and insulting 
words.^ 

An experienced Washington newspaper correspondent truth- 
fully reported the situation: ‘The excitement ... is here at an 
extravagant pitch. It is not confined to Southern men, though 
it was from them that its first manifestation appeared. The 
Northern blood has now become heated.’ “ Senator John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire presented a petition from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware ‘praying for the immediate and peaceful dissolu- 
tion of the Union.’ ® Other papers of the same kind were signed 
by negroes and whites in Pennsylvania.'* In Massachusetts 
large numbers of secession petitions were circulated by the 
Abolitionists,® and Wendell Phillips wrote frankly: ‘We are 
Disunionists.’ ® These ardent persons resorted to verse to ex- 
press the reasons for their demand : 

‘This is our defense. 

Though we break our father’s promise, we have nobler duties first; 

The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed! 

Man is more than Constitution — better rot beneath the sod 

Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly false to God.’ ’’ 


^ Cong. Glob$, 31st Cong. 1st Sess., xxn, Pt. i, Appendix, 141-3. Peb. 20, 1850. 

i New Orleans Picayune, March 11, 1850. 

’ Cong. Olobe, 31st Cong. 1st Sess., xxi, Pt. i, 319. This petition led to a spirited 
debate, lasting for the most of two days. Douglas started it by sharply objecting to re- 
ceiving it. 

‘Sir, is this Senate under obligations to receive with respect . . . propositions to (fis- 
solve the American Union? . . . We have no power ... to grant the prayer, ... if we had 
the power, it is moral treason to give countenance and encouragement to the prayer of 
such a petition.' 

* Pennsylvanian, clipped in Liberator, March 1, 1850. 

‘ Jb., Feb. 22, 1850; Boston Journal, clipped in Alexandria Qasutte, March 13, 1860. 
The Liberator declared with approval that this had been going on for ‘several years.* 

' lAberaior, March 22, 1850. ' lb., Feb. 22, 1850. 
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So inflamed were Representatives and Senators, so perilous 
the condition, that President Taylor thought it necessary to 
inform Congress and the country of the attitude of the adminis- 
tration. ‘As to the Constitution and the Union,’ he said at 
Eredericksburg, Virginia, ‘I have taken an oath to support the 
one and I cannot do so without preserving the other. . . . We 
must cherish the Constitution to the last ... in all time, pre- 
serve the Union at all hazards.’ ^ 

Taylor might as well not have spoken. Nobody paid the 
slightest attention to what he said. In eleven years we shall 
hear Lincoln make the same appeal, using some of Taylor’s 
words, and with as little effect. At the time Lincoln’s newspaper 
mouthpiece at Springfield enthusiastically praised the Presi- 
dent’s statement.^ 

At the present day, the extreme peril of the situation can only 
be realized by a study of the speeches of the more moderate of 
Southern members. Because of his character and political affili- 
ations, that of Henry Washington Hilliard of Alabama is strik- 
ingly illustrative.® Charles AUen of Massachusetts had scoffed 
at his Southern associates as having spoken in passion and as 
not really meaning what they said about impending dissolution 
of the Union. Allen has never faced ‘a calmer man’ than he 
was, the Representative from Alabama said in reply, when he 
told the House ‘thai the Union of these States is in great peril.’ 
The North was utterly oblivious of Southern ‘feeling and pur- 
pose ... in regard to the threatened encroachments on iffieir 
rights. I have never known throughout the entire southern 
country so settled and deep a feeling. ... I solemnly declare — 
speaking from a thorough acquaintance with that people, 
a people among whom I was bom and brought up — that 

^ New Orleans Pteayune, March 11, 1850. ® Illinois Journal^ March 1, 1850. 

* Hilhardhad been a professor in the University of Alabama, a lay Methodist preacher, 
a Charge d' Affaires in Bel^um, and a regent of the Smithsonian Institution in "Washing- 
ton. He was an important member of the Whig Party, and made his campaign for Con- 
gi^ as a ‘ Unionist,* assuring his constituents that Congress would not pass measures un- 
friendly to the South. Perhaps no man better understood Southern sentiment than he, 

In 1860 Hilliard supported the ^Union Ticket.’ Bell and Everett, as the only method 
of preserving the Umon peaceably.. Like Stephens, he strenuously opposed secession, but 
when Alabama withdrew from the Union, Hilliard went with his State, raised several 
thousand men and became a Brigadier General in the Confederate Army. 
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if this legislation is to be persisted in, this union cannot 

STAND.’ 1 

Such were the views, not of Southern fire-eaters, but of steady 
Union men of the South at the beginning of the Thirty-first 
Congress. The expressions of Southern extremists, while made 
in high excitement and fiery language, were no more alarming 
than those of their quiet but equally determined associates. 
Lincoln knew these men well and some of them were his fellow 
partisans. 

Conservative papers, North and South, vainly strove to re- 
assure the people. The New York Courier and Enquirer alleged 
that a ‘decided majority’ in the North, as shown by the press of 
that section, was moderate and supporters of the Constitution 
with all its guaranties; the ‘noisy but few abolitionists ... as 
contemptible in numbers, as they are criminal in their designs,’ 
would amount to nothing if ‘Southern alarmists’ did not mag- 
nify their importance; only ‘insane fanatics’ were for disunion. 
Yet in the South, said the New York paper, the press was 
‘violent, speeches . . . infiammatory, the masses . . . excited.’ ® 

Lincoln’s organ in Springfield stated that it had long believed 
that certain Southern politicians were ‘determined, if possible, 
to bring about a dissolution of the Union.’ ® The West was for 
the Union, cried the Alton Telegraph, and would not tolerate 
secession.* Such admonitions were, for the moment, without 
effect; rather, the conflagration spread, and was to continue to 
grow imtil it should be checked and subdued by the wisdom and 
daring of the ablest statesman of the time, sustained by the 
great body of the Nation. 

In the Senate, a wicked tongue of flame licked forth soon 
after the holiday adjournment. The venerable Senator William 
Upham of Yermont had presented strong resolutions against 
slavery passed by the Legislature of that State, and, on January 

1 Cong. Ghhe, 31sb Cong. Ist Sess., yosut Pt. i, Appendix, SS-4. Italics and capitals 
Hilliard*B. 

> iYeu? Y&rh Omri&r and Enquirer, clipped in Alexandria Gazette, Jan. 12, 1850« The 
Courier named Louisiaiia, North Carolina, Missouri, and Kentucky as ‘honorable exer- 
tions* to disunion tendency of Southern States. 

’ Illinoii Journal, Peb. 6, 1850. 

^ AUon (111.) Telegraph, Feb. 1, 15, 1850. 
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10, Senator Jeremiah Clemens of Alabama ^ made them the text 
for a frank speech. Societies in the North were slandei-ing 
Southern character by ‘foulest libels,’ said Clemens, and making 
‘the most terrible appeals to all the worst passions of the slave; ’ 
advocating murder, arson, and ‘the violation of our wives and 
daughters;’ hiring lecturers to ‘inflame’ the Northern mind 
against the Southern people. ‘We do not intend to stand still 
and have our throats cut.’ Unless the Constitution was re- 
spected. and ‘its promises held sacred,’ the Union could not 
endure. Perhaps it was too late even now — perhai^s the Union 
was ‘already at an end.’ Certainly the ‘most weak and timid 
man’ in Alabama ‘would scorn your alliance, and shatter your 
Confederacy,’ if Northern assaults were .continued. Senator 
Clemens declared that he had come to his conclusions slowly 
and with bitterness, for in boyhood he had ‘looked upon the 
Union as a holy thing, and worshipped it;’ and in manhood he 
had ‘gone through that in its defence which would have shriv- 
eled thousands of the wretched silk-worms who, in peaceful 
times, earn a cheap reputation for patriotism by professing un- 
bounded love for the Union.’ ® 

Such was the desperate and ever more alarming situation as 
the lowering winter of 1849-50 wore on. Except in armed war- 
fare, no men ever faced a predicament more deadly than that 
which Clay and Webster then confronted. All the genius, all 
the skill, all the courage, all the reputation and influence of 
these two statesmen were required to still that tempest and 
save the American Nation from shipwreck. From his earliest 
manhood, Lincoln had looked upon them as the preeminent 
men of the Republic in their time, had followed their leadership, 
adopted their political and economic philosophy and was now 
ready to accept •— and, as we shall see, did accept — their solu- 
tion of the vexed and terrible problem. 

I Clemens Had been dected as a * moderate/ but in this session devdoped into a 
radical. He was a college man, an accomplished lawyer and hdd many offices. Clftfiri ftina 
fought for Xeicaa in her war for independence and, in the Mexican War, was proxnoted 
for gallantry. He opposed the secession of Alabama, but yidded to popular demand and 
went with his States In 1864 he advocated the rejection of Lincoln and def^ded his 
policy. 

» Cong. Globe, 81st Cong. 1st Sess., xxn, Pt. i, Appendix, 5^. 
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On January 29, 1850, Clay rose in his place and offered his 
famous compromise, designed to preserve ‘the peace, concord, 
and harmony of the union’ by settling the controversy between 
the States, ‘arising out of the institution of slavery.’ Clay’s 
resolutions proposed the admission of California as a free State; 
territorial government for the remainder of the Mexican acquisi- 
tions without reference to slavery; settlement of the boundary 
between Texas and New Mexico; abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, but continuance of slavery there as 
long as Maryland insisted upon it; the enactment of a strong 
fugitive slave law in place of the Act of 1793, which was no 
longer effective; and the assertion that Congress had no power 
to interfere with the slave trade in the slave-holding States.^ 

A wftek later,® the venerable Kentuckian took the floor in 
support of his proposals. The Senate Chamber was crowded and 
the corridors were so thronged that the Vice-President ordered 
all doors closed and the anterooms cleared.® Clay was in his 
seventy-third year and showed his age. His cheeks were sunken, 
nose pinched, head bald on top, and a fringe of long, gray hair 
fell upon his shoulders. He was dressed in solid black, and from 
a high black satin stock emerged a ‘huge white shirt-collar, 
which reached to his ears.’ ^ 

Clay made no effort to conceal his profound emotion, and 
began with a prayer that God would avert disaster — never 
had he spoken to ‘any assembly so oppressed, so appalled, so 
anxious,’ he solemnly avowed. The cause of the crisis which had 
arisen was the catering of the regular political organizations in 
the North to ‘a small party called Abolitionists’ in order to 
carry elections, Clay bitterly asserted. 

Why not adjust differences by recognizing facts? he asked. 
California had excluded slavery by the unanimous vote of her 
Constitutional Convention, many of whom were men of South- 
ern birth, and it was unlikely that slavery ever would go to 
New Mexico because of its mountains and barren soil. Igno- 
rance of that fact had produced the foolish Wilmot proviso, said 

^ Conff, Giohe, Slst Cong. 1st Sess., xxr, Pt. i, S44-6; xxn. Ft. x, Appendix, 115. 

* February 5, 1850. 

* Cmg. QlohBt Tcm, Ft i, Appendix^ 115. ^ Poore» i, 368. 
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Clayj the North had got what was ‘worth a thousand Wihnot 
provisos/ 

The aged Senator did not speak long on the first day, and 
during his exposition he made reference more than once to his 
years and weakness. On the second day he began by paying 
tribute to the ‘vast assemblage of beauty, grace, elegance, and 
intelligence’ which had again come to hear him. Congress had 
power to exclude slavery from the District of Columbia, he 
said; but it would be bad faith to exercise it, because Maryland 
never thought that slavery would be abolished in the District, 
when she ceded it to the United States as a place for the 
National Capital.^ 

But the slave trade ought to be forbidden in the District, 
Clay insisted; the daily sight of ‘corteges which pass along our 
avenues of manacled human beings,’ horrified and enraged 
many who otherwise would not be interested. How senseless! 
Stop it, and ‘we shall have peace for thirty years.’ To do so 
would be nothing new. Kentucky, Mississippi, and other slave 
States already prohibited importation of slaves for sale. 

A stronger fugitive slave law must be passed. On that 
question, asserted Clay, the South had ‘just and serious cause 
of complaint against the free States.’ The fugitive slave provi- 
sion in the National Constitution bound Congress, States, State 
oflicials, and ‘every man in the Union.’ Yet many Northern 
States had enacted laws against the capture and return of 
fugitive slaves. 

Congress had no power to interfere with the slave trade 
between slave States. The South contended that Congress 
could not legislate at all on slavery, but that position was 
neither sound nor wise. Yet on that point. Clay exclaimed, 
‘ this Union is threatened with subversion’ — this Union, imder 
which and because of whifch, the American people had achieved 
a growth and prosperity imexampled in the annals of mankind. 

Disunion would not secure to the South a single demand she 
made — the admission of slavery to the. territories, the con- 
tinuance of slavery in the District of Columbia, the return of 

^ Virginia had also ceded part of the District, but that portion had been receded to 
her; therefore. Clay asserted, Virginia waa no longer concerned. 
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runaway slaves. There would be hundreds and thousands of 
these fugitives where there now was one, if the South withdrew 
from the Union, asserted Clay. 

No State, no section had a right to secede. If secession should 
be attempted, war would be inevitable — war and disunion 
were ‘identical and inseparable.’ And such a war! ‘Furious, 
bloody, implacable, exterminating,’ and decisive of the fate of 
free government itself. Even if the States should agree to dis- 
solve the Union and form a separate government, ihe sections 
would be at war within sixty days — ‘in less than sixty days.’ 

‘Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any purpose of seces- 
sion. . . . The Constitution . . . was made, not merely for the 
generation which then existed, but for posterity, undefined, un- 
limited, permanent and perpetual . . . and for every subsequent 
State which might come into the Union, binding themselves 
by that indissoluble bond.’ ^ 

Clay’s proposals divided the South. The more radical of the 
people of that section opposed them, the moderate who wished 
for an adjustment accepted them with reluctance and misgiving. 
The South did not agree with the great statesman, said the 
Alexandria Gazette, but hoped that he had laid the foundation 
for an honorable compromise,® And we shall see this sentiment 
slowly spreading throughout the South as the contest in Wash- 
ington proceeds. The Illinois Journal applauded Clay’s speech 
and denounced the ‘treason’ of the South.® 

In the management of his compromise proposals. Clay often 
foimd it necessary to take the fioor, to explain this item and 
that, to soothe irritations, to repel attacks. Whenever the pub- 
lic thought that he might speak, great crowds went to the 
Capitol to hear him. Women, especially, thronged the Senate 
Chamber, filled the galleries, jostled in the corridors. ‘The 
ladies are, to a man, the enemies of disunion,’ wrote a Wash- 
ington correspondent of a northern journal, copied into a con- 
servative paper in Virginia.* Once when Clay rose to speak, he 

^ Cong, dohe, SIst Cong. 1st Sess., xxn, Ft. i. Appendix, 115-27. 

> Alexandria GcaeUe, Feb. 15, 1850. 

‘ Illinois Journal^ Feb. 12, 1850. 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston Courier, clipped in. Alexandria Gazette, 
Mandi 9, 1850. Italics in the Gazette, 
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found himself ‘imbedded in a nest of the fair sex/ who were 
so numerous that ‘no Senator could get across the Chamber 
without thrusting his head under a bonnet.’ ^ 

As the stormy weeks passed, Clay’s horror of secession grew 
ever stronger in expression, his love of the Union ever more 
ardent. The people of any territory applying for statehood ‘had 
a right to decide whether they would admit or exclude slavery,’ 
he asserted. It was because he had profoundly deliberated upon 
the situation and carefully measured consequences not only to 
the whole country, but ‘ affecting all mankind . . . the existence 
of self-government . . . the preservation of liberty itself’ — it 
was because of his mature consideration of these results that he 
had resolved to put forth all his remaining strength ‘to avert 
the greatest of all human calamities, not only that could befall 
this cotmtry, but that could befall the whole race of civilized 
man.’ ® 

Taunted by Senator Henry S. Foote of Mississippi ® for voting 
against the South, although himself a Senator from a slave 
State, Clay retorted with wrathful but majestic eloquence. 
‘Sir, I know no South, no North, no East, no West to which I 
owe any allegiance. I owe allegiance to two sovereignties, and 
only two: one is to the sovereignty of this Union, and the other 
is to the sovereignty of the State of Kentucky. My allegiance 
is to this Union and to my State; but if gentlemen suppose they 
can exact from me an acknowledgment of allegiance to any 
ideal or future contemplated confederacy of the South, I here 
declare that I owe no allegiance to it.’ ** 

The new South now spoke through one of its younger men in 
the Senate. He was not yet a disimionist, but fairly reflected 
the growing opinion throughout the South, that unless all 
Southern rights were strictly observed, withdrawal from the 
Union would become inevitable. On February 13, one week 

^ The Washington correspondent of the Boston Courier, Feb. 8, 1850. 

• IKorfcs, IX, 403, 405-6. 

> Foote had been dected to the Senate as a ‘Unionist’ in 1847. In 1850 he was con- 
sidered a ‘moderate,’ because he wished to adjust differences between thp sections. He 
disagr^ sharply wiUi Jefferson Davis as to the nature and extent ot secession senti- 
ment in Mississippi. When the Confederacy was established, however, he went with 
his State and was dected to the Confederate Congress. 

‘ Works, 7X, 887-8. 
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after Clay began his first compromise speech, the galleries were 
again packed with expectant crowds, the corridors again filled, 
and seats in the Senate Chamber were yielded to groups of eager 
women.^ When order was restored, Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi rose in his place to state the views of the less extreme of 
the Southern radicals. 

He was in his forty-third year, nine months older than Lin- 
coln, and, like Lincoln, a native of Kentucky. He was slightly 
over sis feet tall, slim, graceful, and with military erectness and 
bearing; for he was a graduate of W'est Point and for many years 
had been an officer in the Regular Army. His face was long and 
thin, his eyes large and gray-blue, hair black, forehead high and 
intellectual. His hands were noticeable for their slender ele- 
gance, and his voice had a peculiar musical quality, not unlike 
that of Wendell Phillips. His attire, while in strict accord with 
fashion, was modest and unobtrusive. His manner was con- 
siderate, his bearing, while cordial, was dignified and grave. 
Although not by birth a member of the dominant social caste of 
the South, he was to become its mouthpiece and leader. As yet, 
however, his reputation in Washington was ‘purely of a military 
character.’ ® 

The South asserted its right to an equality of enjojTnent in 
the territories. National parties were dissolving, had already 
ceased to function, Davis said, and designing Northern politi- 
cians made use of that ‘factious, disorganizing, revolutionary 
spirit,’ called abolitionism, in their attempt to erect sectional 
parties upon the ruins of political organizations which were 
truly national. ‘Considering it, as I do,’ said Davis, ‘the cold, 
calculating purpose of those who seek for sectional dominion, I 
see nothing short of conquest on the one side, or submission on 
the other.’ 

It was sectional divisions, Davis continued, which weaken the 
bonds of the Union. What had caused these divisions? WThy 
had the South been estranged, embittered? Northern slander of 

^ Cong, Globe, SIst Cong. 1st Sess«, Ft. i, 356. Feb. 13, 1S50. 

^ Washington Correspondence, New Orleans Picayune, May 19, in issue of June 9, 
1850. This conservative and Unionist Southern paper was unfriendly to Davis, and de- 
daxed that he 'has not yet ^ven the first token of a statesman.* The Picayune dassed 
him among the half dozen ‘Hotspurs of the South/ 
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Southern character ‘and the character of our fathers; ’ Northern 
‘attempts to degrade us in the eyes of Christendom;’ Northern 
assaults upon the Southern people; Northern organizations 
formed for the express purpose of hostility to the South; the 
denial by Northern States of the Constitutional rights of the 
South; this very agitation in Congress — these, according to 
Davis, were the sources of Southern resentment and alarm. 

The South looked forward to the day ‘when the power to 
remodel the Constitution, beiag possessed, will be exercised,’ by 
the North, and slavery abolished. Men might talk as they 
pleased, and for political effect, but just that was what the 
North mtended to do and would do in the end. So the South 
must meet the issue now, solemnly announced the future Con- 
federate President. Otherwise the Southern people would be- 
come ‘an inferior class, a degraded caste in the Union.* ^ 

The Federal Government was but the agent of all the States; 
ought any of them to support that agent when it proposed 
to destroy what its duty was to protect? State obligation 
ceased when National instead of Federal power was assumed 
by the General Government. ‘State allegiance thenceforward 
resumes its right to demand the service, the whole service, of 
all its citizens.’ 

Neither section should have the power to trample on the 
rights of the other. A balance of power was the vital principle 
of the Constitution. The ideal situation would be the control 
by the North of one House of Congress, and by the South of the 
other. Davis expected no good to come from ‘compromise* 
legislation; even the proposed Fugitive Slave Law would avail 
nothing. No act of Congress could be enforced in any State 
if public opinion was against it. 

Citizens of the South had a Constitutional right to take their 
slaves to the ‘common’ territories, which belonged to the States 
in common, and Congress could not destroy that right. The 
Missouri Compromise had ‘derived its validity from the ac- 
quiescence of the States, and not from the act of Congress.’ The 
Federal Government had no more to do with slave property 

^ Italics author*s. Practically all Southern speakers and writers made mention of 
root of Southern fear and complaint. 
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than Trith any other spedes of property. Moreover it was axio- 
matic that ‘all property is best managed where Governments 
least interfere.’ 

Why was every abolition assault on the Union ignored, and 
every Southern movement condemned, inquired Davis? South- 
ern conventions asked only the observance of the Constitution. 
That was but the expression of the spirit of our race — the 
spirit that produced the Revolution, the spirit that secured 
Magna Charta. ‘That spirit has come down to us. . . . We will 
not permit aggressions. We will defend our rights; and if it be 
necessary, we will claim from this Government, as the barons 
of England claimed from John, the grant of another magna 
charta for our protection.’ That was the spirit of the South! 
Did history show that it could be flouted and outraged? 

What grievance had the North? Davis asked. Against her 
own immediate interests the South joined the North in the 
Revolution; the South resented British impressment of North- 
ern sailors and drew the sword in their defence; the South fur- 
nished the cargoes for Northern shipping, supplied the staple 
for Northern factories, bought Northern-made fabrics at 
market prices, plus a heavy tariff. What, then, was the cause of 
Northern hostility to the South? ‘The fact that the South held 
the African race in bondage, being the descendants of those who 
were mainly purchased from the people of the North. And this 
was the great cause.’ This was the reason that the North would 
stop the growth of the South and draw around her ‘a sanitary 
cordon to prevent the extension of a moral leprosy.’ Must the 
South submit? No! ‘If for that it shall be written the South 
resisted, it would be but in keeping with every page she has 
added to the history of our country.' 

Who wanted the foreign slave trade restored? Certainly, the 
South did not, declared Davis. New England had secured the 
prolongation of that commerce for her profit, he said; and not 
imtil after that foreign trade had been abolished, was there 
‘declamation’ in that section against slavery — an outcry by 
those who had grown ‘rich in the traffic.’ So far as Southern 
interests were concerned, abolition of the slave trade was ‘a 
sound, wise policy,’ and nobody was willing to revive it. Still, 
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humanly speaking, that trade had been a blessing to the negroes 
who by it had been brought from abject slavery and a barbarian 
master, and sold into a Christian land. 

Only through American bondage had the negro ‘ever entered 
the temple of civilization,’ said Davis. Think of his condition 
in A6:ica! However, the African slave trade was a thing of the 
past and was as odious among us now, as it was with our 
ancestors. ‘ ‘We only defend the domestic institution of slavery 
as it exists in the United States; the extension of which into any 
new Territory will not increase the number of the slaves by 
one single person.’ 

Who had sown ‘the seeds of disunion,’ promoted faction, pre- 
vented the foiTuation of territorial governments? Who was re- 
sponsible for the existing situation? ‘It is not the South! it is 
not the South,’ cried Davis. ‘Every charge of disunion which 
is made on that part of the South which I in part represent, . . . 
I here pronounce to be grossly calumnious.’ Northern news- 
papers, which were the chief contrivers of sectionalism, had 
branded Southern Representatives as ‘disunionists;’ they had so 
denounced Davis himself . How unwarranted! How outrageous! 

‘The son of a revolutionary soldier, attachment to this Union 
was among the first lessons of my childhood; bred to the service 
of my country, from boyhood to mature age I wore its uniform. 
Through the brightest portion of my life, I was accustomed to 
see our flag, historic emblem of the Union, rise with the rising 
and fall with the setting sun. I look upon it now with the affec- 
tion of early love, and seek to maintain and preserve it by 
a strict adherence to the Constitution, ... by the nurture of 
which its stars have come so much to outnumber its original 
stripes. . . . Shall we of the South, who have shared equally with 
you all your toils, all your dangers, all your adversities, and who 
equally rejoice in your prosperity, and your fame — shall we be 
denied those benefits guarantied by our compact, or gathered as 
the common fruits of a common country? If so, self-respect 
requires that we should assert them; and, as best we may, main- 
tain that which we could not surrender without losing your 
respect as well as our own.’ ^ 

^ Cong. Qlobe, Slst Cong. Ist Sess., xsai, Ft. i, Appendix, 
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So spoke the new and aggressive South, Soon the voice of the 
old South was heard, a harsher, more determined voice, and one 
which even ardent Southern men dreaded to hear.^ On March 4, 
a frail, old man entered the Senate Chamber, supported by two 
colleagues and attended by his negro servant. He was wrapped 
in flannels and was so ill that he could not stand alone. He sank 
into his seat, his great head bending forward, his thin hands 
grasping the arms of his chair. A heavy mane of long, thick, 
gray hair swept back from his forehead and hung in a mass 
about his neck. Death was stamped on the rugged face of John 
C, Calhoun; but his steady dark eyes were still resolute, still de- 
flant, still full of fire.** Too weak to speak, he had written his 
address and in a feeble voice asked Senator James Murray 
Mason ® of Virginia to read it to the Senate.^ Mason was then 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and re- 
ported the Fugitive Slave Bill which finally became the law. 

From the very beginning of the abolition assault, said Cal- 
houn, he had foreseen that, unless stopped, it would end in dis- 
union; and he had striven to mduce the two great political 
parties ‘to adopt some measure to prevent so great a disaster.’ 
But he had failed; and now all realized that the ITmon was in 
danger. How could it be preserved? That was the question — 
‘the greatest and the gravest question that can ever come under 
your consideration.’ 

What had imperilled the Union? The almost universal dis- 

^ Washington Correspondence, New OfUam Picayune, Feb. 19, in issue of March 4, 
1850. ^Some of the Southern men, who are most strenuous in support of the rights of the 
South, would greatly prefer that Mr. Calhoun would be silent. They say that the belief 
that Mr* Calhoun promotes the Southern movement for political ends is an obstruction 
to the movement in the South.’ 

9 Poore, r, 865-6. Calhoun had been confined to his room during most of the session 
by a racking cough. Washington Corre^ondence, Feb. 26, New Orleans Picayune, in 
issue March 11, 1859. 

’ Senator Mason, a grandson of George Mason, author of the Virginia Bill of Bights, 
was one of the eminent men of Virginia and for ten years before the war was Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Belations. 

When Virginia seceded, he went with his State, resigned from the Senate, but three 
months afterward was formally expelled for treason. This was the same Mason who, 
with John Slidell of Louiuana, was taken from the British steamer, Trent, on the high 
seas, an act which gravely embarrassed lincoln’s administration. 

* Washington Union, March 6, 1850. Also J person Davis, a Memoir: By his Wife, i, 
457-8. 
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content of the Southern people, he answered. What had caused 
that feeling? Politicians had not stirred it up; on the contrary 
.‘all the great political influences’ in the South had tried to sup- 
press excitement and had done their best to ‘keep the people 
quiet.’ The South, like the remainder of the country, had been 
divided ‘into Whigs and Democrats,’ and both parties had 
striven to preserve popular tranquillity throughout the anti- 
slavery storm. Southern irritation was spontaneous, elemental. 
What had produced it? 

Many forces had wrought the present state of mind all over 
the South, but the immediate cause of it was the destruction of 
the equilibrium between the sections that had existed when the 
Constitution was adopted. Already the North outweighed the 
South, both in popular majority and majority of States, and 
this Northern preponderance was rapidly increasing. 

This was not due to natural causes, but to the legislation of 
the Federal Government, ‘which was appointed as the common 
agent of all, and charged with the protection of the interests and 
security of all.’ The South had been excluded from ‘common 
territory belonging to all the States, as the members of the 
Federal Union;’ the South had been unjustly burdened by 
tariff legislation; worst of all, the very character of the Federal 
Government had been revolutionized by absorbing power that 
did not belong to it. First, it claimed the right to decide for 
itself the power which it could exercise, and now it insisted 
that it could resort to force to maintain whatever power it 
claims. 

In short, the general government had been changed ‘from a 
Federal Republic . . . into a great national consolidated De- 
mocracy ... as absolute as that of the Autocrat in Russia, and 
as despotic in its tendency as any absolute Government that 
ever existed.’ The rights of the States were swept away, and a 
single section controlled the consolidated machine which had 
destroyed those rights. Of course that section would favor 
itself where its interests conflicted with the interests of the 
other section. 

The South could endure this in ordinary matters; but a ques- 
tion vital to the South existed, concerning which ‘the views and 
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feelings of the two sections are as opposite and hostile as they 
can possibly be.’ 

That question, Calhoun insisted, was basic — ‘the relation 
between the two races’ in the South, ‘which constitutes a vital 
portion of her social organization.’ Its destruction would be the 
greatest ‘calamity’ to both white and black, and reduce the 
South ‘to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness.’ So the South 
must defend slavery. Yet one part of the North branded that 
Southern institution as a sin; another called it a crime; a third 
denounced it as ‘a blot and a stain’ on our national character — 
and all, in different ways, proposed the annihilation of it. 

Calhoun then gave a history of the abolition crusade, its domi- 
nance of both political parties in the North, its successful de- 
mand for State laws ‘which in effect abrogated the provision 
of the Constitution that provides for the delivery up of fugitive 
slaves,’ its insistence that slavery should be abolished in all 
places where Congress had exclusive power of legislation; and 
finally, the movement which had come to a head in Congress 
to exclude the Southern States from all territories acquired, and 
to admit none but free States into the Union. 

This speedy progress of abolitionism showed that unless 
‘something decisive’ was done, the black race in the South 
would presently be emancipated. So the South would ‘be 
forced to choose between abolition and secession.’ Indeed, the 
Union could be dissolved without secession. Agitation could 
do that fell work, not by a single blow to be sure, since ‘the 
cords which bind these States together in one common Union 
are far too numerous and powerful for that.’ Although it 
would take a long time to break them all, those cords could be 
‘snapped,’ one after the other, ‘until the whole fabric falls 
asunder.’ Already some of the most important had been severed 
and the others weakened. The slavery agitation had wrought 
that mischief. Calhoun laid much emphasis on the ‘cords’ 
which bound the Union, an idea and expression which a decade 
later Lincoln was to employ to preserve it. 

The strongest spiritual bond of unity had been the national 
solidarity of the churches. The organization of Protestant de- 
nominations was upon the same principle as that of our political 
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institutions; and they were national in extent. The ‘ties which 
held each denomination together formed a strong cord to hold 
the whole Union together.’ Yet the slavery conflict had 
‘snapped’ even that powerful cord — two sections of the Meth- 
odist Church instead of one, the same split in the Baptist 
Church, the Presbyterian Church dividing. Of all Protestant 
’denominations, only the Episcopal Church remained intact. 

The great political parties, too, which, in some form, had 
existed since the foundation of the Government, had covered 
the whole country, and helped mightily to hold the Union to- 
gether — that cord was now parting. Soon every remaining 
bond would be sundered by the ‘explosive tendency* of the 
slavery agitation. Where, then, would be the Union? ‘But 
surely that can, with no propriety of language, be called a 
Union,’ when the weaker is held to the stronger by ‘force.’ 
That would be more like subjugation than Union. 

How could a real, a genuine Union be saved? Only by re- 
moving the cause of Southern discontent. Eulogies on the 
Union could not save it. Nor could invocation on the name 
of Washington, ‘that illustrious Southerner, whose mortal re- 
mains repose on the western bank of the Potomac, He was one 
of us — a slaveholder and a planter.’ Washington’s fame was 
due to ‘repelling wrong,’ not to submission to insult and ag- 
gression. ‘I trust that, in this respect, we have profited by his 
example,* cried Mason from Calhoun’s manuscript. 

‘The South asks for justice, simple justice, and less she ought 
not to take. She has no compromise to offer but the Constitu- 
tion,’ Let the North concede to the South an equal right in 
acquired territory, faithfully fulfil the Constitutional stipula- 
tion concerning fugitive slaves, ‘cease the agitation of the slave 
question* — let the North discharge these duties and agree to 
one thing more and the Union would be saved. That addi- 
tional requisite was Northern concurrence in a Constitutional 
amendment restoring and preserving the original equilibrium 
between the sections. 

B Representatives of the North ‘can not agree to settle the 
questions at issue on the broad principle of justice and duty, say 
so; and let the States we both represent agree to separate and 
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part in peace.’ If the North would not permit amicable separa- 
tion, ‘tell us so, and we shall know what to do’ when the ques- 
tion was reduced to ‘submission or resistance.’ ^ 

This was too much for Southern Senators who hoped for ad- 
justment. Next morning, Foote repudiated Calhoun’s demand 
for a constitutional amendment. It had not come from the 
South, he said; Calhoun had not ‘consulted’ his colleagues. The 
very consideration of such a project as a constitutional amend- 
ment would cause so much delay as to ‘make disunion almost 
inevitable' The South required no such ‘modification of the 
Federal compact;’ all she asked was that that compact be 
observed. 

‘7 am for the Constitution and its guaranties f Foote exclaimed. 
‘I am for the Union, as provided for and delineated in that 
sacred instrument.’ He was contending for the ‘good old 
Union, the fruit of the sage counsels of our immortal ancestors.’ 

Calhoun was irritated. Did Foote accuse him of disunion.^ 
Did he mean to insinuate that? asked the sick and aged South- 
ern leader. 

A sharp exchange ensued : ‘As things now stand, the southern 
States cannot with safety remain in the Union,’ Calhoun in- 
sisted. 

‘I think she may,’ responded Foote, ‘without any previous 
amendment of the Constitution.’ 

‘No,’ said Calhoun, ‘every portion of the North entertains 
feelings more or less hostile to the South.’ 

‘I cannot think so,’ Foote replied.® 

^ Cong. Qlobe^ 81st Cong. 1st Sess., xxi, Pt. i, 451-8. Also Worha^ iv, 542-78. Nm 
Orleans Pioagune, March 11, 1850* 

* Cojig. dohst 81st Cong. 1st Sess*, xxi. Ft i, 461-4. Italics Foote’s. For news- 
paper account, see Alexandria Gazette, March 13, 1850. 

The antagonism between those Southern members of Congress who were anxious for 
adjustment, and those who insisted on immediate secession unless every Southern de- 
mand was granted, grew so heated that personal fights were often narrowly averted, and 
sometimes did take place. For instance, on the street Foote denounced Senator Solon 
Borland of Arkansas as a ’miserable tool of Calhoun’s; * Borland struck Foote and they 
fought until separated. Alexandria Gazette, March 16, 1850. 

The affray between Foote and Benton in the Senate, March 26, 1850, in which, after 
the harshest posinble exchange of personalities, Benton advanced upon Foote who drew 
a pistol, was over the question as to whether Douglas’s hills for territorial government 
should have precedence of that granting statehood to California; but the tempeaf dis- 
played was general in both Houses during the first several werics of the debate.. See 
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Southern correspondents at the capital wrote that Calhoun’s 
influence was destroyed. ‘His own colleagues deserted him. . . . 
The South, however aggrieved, or however alarmed, does not 
agree with him. . . . The Senators from the South have fully 
discarded the idea [secession if no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion]. . . . They will continue to strive for protection to their 
rights and will redress their grievances under and within the 
Constitution.’ ‘ 

The very next day after the altercation between Foote and 
Calhoun, the Legislature of Mississippi adopted a resolution 
supporting the Southern Convention at Nashville, and provid- 
ing for the election of delegates. The North, inspired by ‘an 
unholy lust for power and the fell spirit of fanaticism,’ was de- 
termined to wrest from the South her constitutional rights, 
Mississippi declared, and to destroy her ‘peculiarly domestic 
relations. . . . Abolish slavery and you convert the fair and 
blooming fields of the South into barren heaths; their high- 
sotded and chivairous proprietors into abject dependants — and 
the now happy and contented slaves into squalid and degraded 
objects of misery and wretchedness,’ Mississippi would ‘stand 
by and sustain’ her sister States in the South in any course they 
might adopt at Nashville.* 

"VSTiile the spirit of moderation had begun to manifest itself, 
however feebly, in Washington, and while Union sentiment was 
even then being expressed among Southern Whigs, the general 
current of talk at the capital and throughout the South was 
stiU for disunion, if Congress should further impair ‘Southern 
rights.’ During eight weeks of debate, charges, accusations, and 
defiances had been hurled by Northern and Southern members 
of the House and Senate; and, in spite of conciliatory counsels, 

Aleacandria Oazetie, March 28, 1850. Southern papers, generally, coiidenaned the affray 
between Foote and Benton. New Orleans Picayune, April 22, May 6, 1850. For alter- 
cations in the House between Northern and Southern Bepresentatives, aee Foore, x, 
860-2. 

^ 'Washington Correspondence, New Orleans Picayune in issue of March 11, 1850. 
'The Southern members have unanimously rejected it' [Calhoun's proposal of a con- 
stitutional amendment]. The National Democratic organ also condemned Calhoun's 
idea. Washington Union, March 0, 1850. 

* hdOsslssippi Besolutions, March 6, 1850. State Documents on Federal RektUona: 
Herman V. Ames, vi, 14-18. Italics in resolution. 
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as the stormy winter drew to an end the prospect for any 
amicable adjustment was black and forbidding. ‘Many men, 
who have long entertained hopes of compromise, begin to de- 
spair.’ ^ ‘To what a fatal abyss and by what frantic excesses 
do madmen seem bent on hurrying this nation!’ exclaimed the 
New Orleans Picayune in a long and earnest editorial for the 
Union, entitled ‘the union — it must be preserved.’ “ 

Many days were to elapse before the declaration of Missis- 
sippi appeared in the newspapers at Washington, but it was 
well known that she would take the ground to which, notwith- 
standing occasional Whig protests, the whole South was hasten- 
ing at that very time. Resolutions already passed by Georgia 
were typical of others adopted by Southern States. If Congress 
should adopt the Wilmot proviso, or admit California as a free 
State, or abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or defeat 
an effective Fugitive Slave Law; or if ‘the non-slaveholding 
States’ continued to refuse to surrender runaway slaves, 
Georgia must ‘immediately ’ take measures for redress.® Massa- 
chusetts and other Northern States had made exactly opposite 
demands, and anti-slavery and anti-Southem resolutions were 
before other Northern legislatures then in session and seething 
with excitement.® 

The state of public feeling after Congress had been in session 
for some months was stated at the time by the editor of Taylor’s 
administration organ, the Washington Republic. ‘It is scarcely 
necessary to do more,’ he wrote, ‘than allude to the excitement 
which has made the country a spectacle of wonder to many of 
those even who contributed to its fury. It invaded every avenue 

^ Washington Correspondence, New Orleans Picayune^ Feb. 19, in issue of March 4i, 
1850. 

> Yet the Picayune was staunchly Southern. ‘What the South asks for is to be let 
alone: ’ but in spite of the Constitution and in spite of the preference of the people of the 
Fadfic Coast and other Mexican acqmsitions, in disregard of their own arguments, 
Northern men continued to act toward the South in a manner * intolerably offensive and 
insulting.* StOl, there must be no attempt to dissolve the Union; if there was, *all good 
men and patriots will rally, without distinction of class or party, and with enthusiastic 
promptness to the support of the Fiesideut,* who had 'announced ... his resolution to 
employ all the means in his power to preserve the Union against violence.* 

* Georgia Besolutions, Feb. 8, 1850. Ames, vi, 19-21. 

* For a list of Northern and Southern resolutions, with typical examples, see Ames, 
258-68. 
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of life, reached every bosom, and penetrated every sanctuary. 
The common vocations of men were affected by it; the closest 
friendships were threatened by it; it alarmed some, enraged 
others, but startled all. . . . The saloon, the vestry, the tea-table, 
the thoroughfare, were alike occupied by debating clubs, busy 
with the universal theme. . . . The halls of either House exhib- 
ited a continuous scene of confusion and passionate contention. 
The galleries and lobbies were daily thronged with anxious mul- 
titudes.’ ^ For several weeks the opinion of Washington corre- 
spondents of Unionist papers had been that no adjustment was 
possible. 

Such was the situation when on March 7, 1860, Webster made 
his appeal for the Union. ‘All hopes rest on Mr. Webster,’ 
wrote an uncommonly careful and well-posted Washington 
correspondent.® Early in the morning the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate went to the house of the sick, old statesman and told 
him that the Senate Chamber was already crowded. When 
Senators arrived, they found that, for hours, their seats had 
been occupied by women, while members of the House and dis- 
tinguished men from all over the country filled the aisles. 
Foreign ministers were present, alertly attentive.® The galleries 
were packed, the corridors and every approach to the Senate 
room densely crowded by throngs struggling to get within the 
sound of Webster’s voice.'* Never in our history had so many 
people tried to hear a speech in Congress. The multitude sur- 
passed even that which gathered in the Capitol when Cldy 
spoke. Foote sarcastically moved that the ladies be ‘permitted’ 
to remain in the Senatorial chairs they had taken.® They did 
remain and formed ‘a brilliant array.’ ® 

Webster was in his sixty-ninth year and, for some time, ha4 
been sustaining his failing strength by taking a powerful drug 

^ Editorial in the Bepuhlie, clipped in the Alexandria Oazette, March 15, 1850. 

* Washington Cortei^ondenoe, New Orleane Picaytme, Peb. 19, in issue of March 4, 
1850. 

’ New Orleane Pieayipw, Alarch 18, 1860. 

* Bminieeetwee of Daniel Webster: Peter Harvey, SIO-SO, 

* Cong. Qlobe, Slst Cong. 1st Sess., zxi, Pt. i, 470. 

* Washington Correspondence, New Orleane Fioasune, March 8, in issue of March 18, 
1850. 
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prescribed by his physician.^ For several weeks he had slept 
but four hours each night.* Throughout the heated debate he 
had uttered scarcely a word, listening in silence, his features 
immovable but troubled, his great dark eyes growing ever more 
sombre, his still but gloomy attitude ever more determined. 
And now the time had come for him to speak. It was to be the 
last of Webster’s historic deliverances, and it was to end all 
hope, if any remained, of his political advancement. "Webster 
knew the storm which the plea he was about to deliver would 
bring down upon him. T have my doubts that the speech I am 
going to make will ruin me,’ he had told a colleague that 
morning.® ' 

Breathless silence fell when Webster arose.* For a moment 
he stood, every eye focussed upon him, every ear strained to 
catch the first note of that composed but sonorous voice. ‘Mr. 
President,’ he began, ‘I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massa- 
chusetts man, nor as a Northern man, but as an American. . . . 
I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. “Hear me for 
my cause.’” How fortunate that there was a Senate of th.e 
United States, he said, ‘a body to which the country looks with 
confidence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing counsels.’ 

Webster had spoken but a short time when a tall, gaunt 
figure, a long black cloak gathered about him, tottered into the 

^ 'Wdbster was living from day to day under the influence of oxide of areenic and 
other preparations prescribed by bis phyddan/ Channing, vr, 78. 

* *1 have had little sleep, not four hours a night, on an average for the whole six 
months.' Webster to Peter Harvey, Sept. 10, 1850. Private Correepondence, v, 385. 

> Poore, 1, 865, quoting Theodore Parker. Also Washington Correspondence, New 
Orleans Picayune, March 8, in issue of hlarch 18, 1850. *Not a single conservative 
i^eech . . . has yet been made in the House of Hepresentatives bjr any Northern man, 
nor was Mr. Webster sure of any support there from Eastern men. It is not to be dis* 
puted that Mr. Webster , . . runs counter to the whole current of public feeling in his 
own region of country, to the expressed opinion of the State which he represents, and 
the all but unanimous sentiment of his party friends. 

*The very rumor of his purpose, before it had either a shape or a voice, brought forth 
reproachful sneers, and threats, not muttered low, but loud and distinct, of immediate 
political destruction. Of this he cannot be unapprised.' 

Soon after his speedi was published, Webster wrote to George Ticknor: 'My poor 
speech is launched forth. , , , If its fate should be to go to the bottom, it has no cargo of 
value and only one passenger to be drowned.’ Webster to 'IHcknor, Xdarch 17, 1850. 
Private CprrespOTidence, n, S5S*-9. 

* Webster spoke as soon as the Senate was called to order. Bis speech consumed more 
than three hours. Washinffton Union, March 8, 1850. 
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of life, readied every bosom, and penetrated every sanctuary. 
The common vocations of men were affected by it; the closest 
friendships were threatened by it; it alarmed some, enraged 
others, but startled all. . . . The saloon, the vestry, the tea-table, 
the thoroughfare, were alike occupied by debating clubs, busy 
with the universal theme. . . . The halls of eiiher House exhib- 
ited a continuous scene of confusion and passionate contention. 
The galleries and lobbies were daily thronged with anxious mul- 
titudes.’ ^ For several weeks the opinion of Washington corre- 
spondents of Unionist papers had been that no adjustment was 
possible. 

. Such was the situation when on March 7, 1850, Webster made 
his appeal for the Union. ‘All hopes rest on Mr. Webster,’ 
wrote an uncommonly careful and well-posted Washington 
correspondent.* Early in the morning the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the Senate went to the house of the sick, old statesman and told 
him that the Senate Chamber was already crowded. When 
Senators arrived, they found that, for hours, their seats had 
been occupied by women, while members of the House and dis- 
tinguished men from all over the country filled the aisles. 
Foreign ministers were present, alertly attentive.® The galleries 
were packed, the corridors and every approach to the Senate 
room densely crowded by throngs struggling to get within the 
sound of Webfster’s voice.* Never in our history had so many 
people tried to hear a speech in Congress. The multitude sur- 
passed even that which gathered in the Capitol when Clay 
spoke. Foote sarcastically moved that the ladies be ‘permitted ’ 
to remain in the Senatorial chairs they had taken.® They did 
remaia and formed * a brilliant array.’ ® 

Webster was in his sixty-ninth year and, for some time, ha4 
been sustaining his failing strength by taking a powerful drug 

^ Editorial in the BspMict clipped in the Alexandria Gazette, March 15, 1850. 

* Washington Correspondence, New Orleans Picayune, Feb. 19, in issue of March 4, 
1860. 

> New Orleafts Picayyne, March 18, 1850. 

* Remniseenm of Danid Wdster: Peter Harvey; itl0~it0. 

^ Cong* Globe, Slat Cong. Ist Sess., xxt, Ft. x, 476. 

* Washington Correspondence, New Oxleans Pioayune^ March 8, in issue of March 18* 
1850. 
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prescribed by his physician.^ For several weeks he had slept 
but four hours each night.® Throughout the heated debate he 
had uttered scarcely a word, listening in silence, his features 
immovable but troubled, his great dark eyes growing ever more 
sombre, his stiU but gloomy attitude ever more deteimined. 
And now the time had come for him to speak. It was to be the 
last of Webster’s historic deliverances, and it was to end all 
hope, if any remained, of his political advancement. Webster 
knew the storm which the plea he was about to deliver would 
bring down upon him. ‘I have my doubts that the speech I am 
going to make will rum me,’ he had told a colleague that 
morning.® ' 

Breathless silence fell when Webster arose.* For a moment 
he stood, every eye focussed upon him, every ear strained to 
catch the first note of that composed but sonorous voice. ‘Mr. 
President,’ he began, ‘I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massa- 
chusetts man, nor as a Northern man, but as an American. . . . 
I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. “Hear me for 
my cause.”’ How fortunate that there was a Senate of the 
United States, he said, *a body to which the country looks with 
confidence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing counsels.’ 

Webster had spoken but a short time when a tall, gaunt 
figure, a long black cloak gathered about him, tottered into the 


^ 'Webster was living from day to day tmder the influence of oxide of arsenic and 
other preparations prescribed by his phy^dan.* Channing, vi> 78. 

^ 'I have had little sleep, not four hours a night, on an average for the whole six 
months.’ Webster to Peter Harvey, Sept. 10, 1850. Private Correspondence^ n, 885. 

’ Poore, I, S65, quoting Theodore Parker. Also Washington Correspondence, New 
Orleans Picayune, March 8, in issue of March 18, 1850. 'Not a single conservative 
speech . . . has yet been made in the House of Bepresentatives b^ any Northern man, 
nor was Mr. Webster sure of any support there from Eastern men. It is not to be dis- 
puted that Mr. Webster . . . runs counter to the whole current of public feeling in his 
own region of country, to the expressed opinion of the State which he represents, and 
the all but unanimous sentiment of his party friends. 

' The very rumor of his purpose, before it had either a shape or a voice, brought forth 
reproachful sneers, and threats, not muttered low, but loud and distinct, of immediate 
political destruction. Of this he cannot be unapprised.* 

Soon after his speech was published, Webster wrote to George Ticknor: 'My poor 
speech is launched forth. » . . If its fate should be to go to the bottom, it has no cargo of 
value and only one passenger to be drowned.' Webster to Ticknor, March 17, 1850. 
Private Correspondence, n, 858-9. 

* Webster spoke as soon as the Senate was called to order. His speech consumed more 
than three hours. Washington Union, March 8, 1850. 
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Chamber and was helped to his chair by a fellow Senator. 
John C. Calhoun had risen from his death-bed to come to the 
Senate and hear his ancient friend and colleague, albeit his 
antagonist. When he had listened to Webster’s last word, he 
uttered with unexpected spirit a few sentences in answer, and 
went home to die.^ Between Webster and Calhoun there was 
a mingled admiration, respect, and affection which conflict of 
ideas never unpaired. 

Soon Webster reached the subject of slavery. ,He conceded 
that it always had existed — it had prevailed among the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans. The ‘Gospel of Jesus Christ’ did not 
condemn it. So stood the record of the ages; but now two sec- 
tions of the American Nation held opposite views. The South- 
ern people had been accustomed all their lives ‘to this relation 
between the two races,’ had been taught from their birth to 
treat slaves ‘with care and kindness’ and, ‘in general,’ had done 
so. ‘There are thousands of religious men, with consciences as 
tender as any of their brethren at the North, who do not see the 
unlawfulness of slavery,’ said Webster. Southern supporters of 
the institution were ‘just as conscientious’ as the Northern 
opponents of it. 

The split in the Methodist Church, ‘one of the great props of 
religion and morals, throughout the whole country,’ was de- 
plorable. There had been no ‘real ground for that separation,’ 
Webster asserted. It had been caused by emotional persons, 
inflamed by religious ‘convictions,’ to whom everything was 
‘absolutely wrong, or absolutely right.’ Such men were utterly 
intolerant of the opinions or feelings of other people. ‘They 
deal with morals as with mathematics, and they think what is 
right, may be distinguished from what is wrong with the pre- 
cision of an algebraic equation.’ 

Webster traced the history of slavery in the Constitution. 
At the time that ordinance of our national life was adopted, 
slavery was not considered to be ‘inhuman and cruel,’ although 
most public men, especially those of the South, then regarded 
slavery as ‘a “blight,” ... a “scourge,” and a “curse.”’ But it 

^ Calhoun died at Hill’s boarding house, March SI, 1850. Clay and Webster were two 
of the pallbearers at his funeral. Waskinffton Union, April 8, 1850. 
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existed and the question was how to get rid of it. The makers 
of the Constitution thought that slavery would expire if no 
more slaves were brought from Africa. So they resolved to pro- 
hibit the slave trade. When? Northern members of the Con- 
vention proposed twenty years. Many Southern members, 
Madison especially, declared that twenty years were too long. 
But the period was not shortened and the slave trade was 
authorized until 1808. 

‘The Convention meant to leave slavery, in the States, as 
they found it, entirely under the authority and control of the 
States’ themselves. That was an undeniable fact of history. A 
change, however, had taken place North and South, in the 
opinions of those sections as to slavery; the North had grown 
warmer against it, the South warmer for it. This divergence of 
views was the result of interest. ‘All that has happened has 
been natural.’ 

The Southern idea that slavery was a ‘blessing ’ had grown up 
in the vast ‘cotton plantations,’ which had so suddenly devel- 
oped and rapidly extended. The roots of Southern champion- 
ship of slavery were economic — ‘it was the cotton interest 
that gave a new desire to promote slavery, to spread it and to 
use its labor.’ ^ Thus ‘their whole interests became connected 
. . . with the extension of slavery.’ Look at our exports. At 
first cotton was negligible, but soon ‘the age of cotton became 
the golden age of our Southern brethren.’ Then followed the 
desire to extend cotton territory, the cultivation of which re- 
quired slave labor. That, said Webster, was the origin of the 
South's devotion to slavery. 

He recounted the expansion of the United States, the effect of 
which had been to add to the Republic immense domains, out 
of which slave States had been carved. But, said he, turning 
to the anti-slavery radicals, ‘The law of nature, of physical 
geography, the law of the formation of the earth’ forever ex- 
cluded slavery from all the territory acquired from Mexico. So 
why prohibit it by act of Congress? Why ‘re-enact the will of 
God?’ Why needlessly taunt the South? Webster would not, 
he declared, put into any bill for territorial governments any 

^ Capitals Webster’s. 
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ing had become acute, even dangerous. But secession was no 
remedy. Webster had heard the word ‘with distress and 
anguish* especially when uttered by those ‘ famed throughout 
the country and the world for their ‘patriotic services.’ Surely 
the purpose of the coming Nashville Convention must be to 
‘adopt conciliatory counsels;’ if not, a bad place had been 
chosen for that gathering. What! Plot ‘the overthrow of this 
Union over the bones of Andrew Jackson!’ 

As Webster proceeded, wrote the editor of the Washington 
Republic, ‘fears . . . for the Union melted . . . and with them 
dwindled the consequence ... of those who disturb the repose of 
society by brandishing firebrands near the altar of the temple. 
. . . The pedlers in damaged humbugs were trodden down with- 
out impeding his course. . . . One could scarcely know that in 
upholding the Union, in speaking for his country, her banners, 
her glory, her history, the happiness of her people, and the 
safety of her generations, he strewed the wayside with the bones 
of small dabblers, and big ones, too, in agitation, and little 
fomenters of village treason.’ ® 

With his peculiar and distinctive impressiveness of manner, 
and majesty of bearing, Webster swept on. ‘Secession! Peace- 
able secession!’ he exclaimed. ‘Sir, your eyes and mine are 
never destined to see that miracle. The dismemberment of this 
vast country without convulsion! The breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep without rufliing the surface! . . . 
There can be no such thing as a peaceable secession. No, Sir! 
No, Sir! I see as plainly as I see the sun in heaven what that 
disruption . . . must produce; I see that it must produce war, 
and such a war as I will not describe, in iis two-fold character} 
‘Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! . . . What would 
be the result? What is to remain American? . . . What am I 
to be? An American no longer? , . . Where is the flag of the 
republic to remain?’ Northern States under one govenuneut 

^ Calhoun. 

> Editorial in the lUpidtlic^ clipped in AUxcmdna Qaxetie, March 15* 1850. 

’ Italics Webster’s. This was a reference to the e^ectation of Abolitionists and other 
ardent anti^lavery persona, that the slaves would rise against the whites in the South* 
so that the Southern people would have to fight Northern armies and also face the in* 
aurrection of millions of negroes. 
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and Southern States under another government! A Southern 
Confederacy! *I am sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought of, 
talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of human im- 
agination.’ 

We cannot break up liie Union if we would. Natural causes, 
social and domestic ties, bind the States together indissolubly. 
‘Ere long the strength of America will be in the valley of the 
Mississippi.’ Can that river be cut ‘in two,’ slave States from 
its mouth upward and free States from its source downward, 
‘each forming a separate government? ... I would rather hear 
of natural blasts and mildews, war, pestilence, and famine, than 
to hear gentlemen talk of secession. . . . No, Sir! no. Sir! There 
will be no secession! Gentlemen are not serious when they talk 
of secession.’ 

Webster declared that he had no opinion as to how slavery 
could be extinguished; but ‘if any gentleman from the South 
shall propose a scheme, to be carried on by this government 
upon a large scale, for the transportation of free colored people 
to any colon3’ or any place in the world,’ Webster vowed that he 
would ‘incur almost any degree of expense to accomplish that 
object.’ ^ 

Slowly Calhoun rose and, with unforeseen strength and sur- 
prising resonance of voice, spoke briefly in reply.® The burden 
of his remarks was ‘broken faith,’ When Texas came into the 
Union, ‘what man . . , doubted that the Missouri compromise 
line would be adopted, and that the territory would fall entirely 
to the South?’ The Missouri Compromise ‘was carried mainly 
by northern votes, although now disavowed’ by them, he 
asserted, without denial then or thereafter during that long and 
heated debate. 

A stronger Fugitive Slave Law would be useless, because it 
was ‘impossible to execute any law of Congress, until the people 
of the States shall cobperate,’ Let Nature determine the destiny 
of the newly acquired territory. ‘Leave that portion of the 
country more natural to a non-slaveholding population, to be 
filled by that description of population; and leave that portion 

^ Cong, QUAe, 81st Cong, lat Sess., xxii, Pt. i, Appendix, 269-76; Writings, x, 67-98 

2 Washington Union, Merch 8, 1850. 
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into which slavery would naturally go, to be JSlled by a slave- 
holding population — destroying artificial li n es.* Let all Ameri- 
can citizens enter freely and on equal terms. 

No man would be so happy as he, if he could believe that 
‘this Union, formed by our ancestors, should live forever.’ In 
his service ‘oi forty years,’ he had done nothing to weaken it, 
insisted Calhoun, for he had ‘done full justice to all sections.’ 
But Webster was mistaken in t.bmking that the Union could not 
be dissolved. Could ‘no degree of oppression, no outrage, no 
broken faith, . . . produce the destruction of this Union? Why, 
sir, if that becomes a fixed fact, it will itself become the great 
instrument of producing oppression, outrage, and broken faith. 
No, sir! the Union can be broken. Great moral causes will break 
it, if they go on; and it can only be preserved by justice, good 
faith, and a rigid adherence to the Constitution.’ ^ 

As the debate went forward, Webster took the floor now and 
then, to advance the compromise.- Again and again he drove 
home the point that prohibitive legislation was academic, be- 
cause slavery was excluded from the territories by climate, soil, 
the law of nature — 'this is the foundation of all.’ ® Webster said 
he would vote for a proposal that when the people of the terri- 
tories should apply for statehood, they could declare for or 
against slavery as they pleased. 

‘Sir, my object is peace. My object is reconciliation. ... I 
am against agitators. North and South. I am against local 
ideas. North and South. ... I know no locality m America. ... I 
shall pursue such a course as shall promote the good, and the 
harmony, and the union of the whole country. This I shall do, 
God willing, to the end of the chapter.’ * 

Toward the close of the debate, Webster spoke for the last 
time, quieting animosities, rebuking sectionalism. Whence came 
the spirit of strife? The South had been aroused by fear of the 
Wilmot proviso — but that was out of the way. In the North, 
abolitionism had created hostility — but that harsh spirit was 
^ Cong, Qlohe^ 81st Cong. 1st Sess., Ft. x, 488-4. 

* Italics author’s. Webster made the exclusion of slavery from the territories by 
naturfd law the basis of his argument on that subject and repeated the statement fre- 
quently in his speeches during the debate. 

* X, 118-^ (June 17, 1850). 
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losing its spell. For years, however, the abolition clamor had 
been continuous and terrible. ‘No drum-head, in the longest 
day’s march, was ever more incessantly beaten and smitten, 
than public sentiment in the North has been, every month, and 
day, and hour, by the din, and roll, and rub-a-dub of Abolition 
writers and Abolition lecturers. That it is which has created the 
prejudice.’ ^ 

Restitution of runaway slaves had been the practice among 
the colonies and States for two hundred years, and without 
complaint until the abolition crusade began. Webster exhibited 
a letter from Governor Berkeley of Virgiaia to Governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, written in 1644, asking the return of 
fugitive slaves. Why this uproar against the practice as if it 
were something new? 

Public business had well-nigh come to a standstill because of 
dissensions over slavery, said Webster. ‘We are hardly able to 
keep the government alive. All is paralysis.’ The Nation had 
come through other and graver crises — ‘can we not stand 
through this? . . . The question is, whether we have the true 
patriotism, the Americanism, necessary to carry us through 
such a trial. 

‘Sir, I shall stand by the Union, and by all who stand by it. 
... I mean to stand upon the Constitution. ... I shall know but 
one country. ... I was born an American; I will live an Ameri- 
can; I shall die an American; . . . What are personal conse- 
quences? . . . No man can suffer too much, and no man can fall 
too soon, if he suffer or if he fall in defence of the liberties and 
Constitution of his country.’ 

These were the last words ever spoken by Daniel Webster in 
the Senate of the United States. Soon thereafter he left that 
’ forum forever, and became, for the second time. Secretary of 
State.® While acting as head of the Cabinet, he died; but not, 
as we shall see, until he had appealed to the country, again and 
again, for the Constitution and the Union. 

Four days after the Seventh of March Speech, WiUiam H. 

1 WrUingt, x, 166 (July 17, 1860). 

’ Appoint^ by President Fillmore^ 'Webster took his oatih of office July 23. Webster 
to his 8on» July 2d| 1850. Trivaie Qarfda’^ondente, ii» 878. 
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Seward of New York, the leading opponent of slavery who still 
remained within the Whig Party, took the floor. He was of 
medium height, had a ‘noble forehead, light grey hair, penetrat- 
ing eyes, pointed New English features, in which shrewdness 
and benevolence are blended.’ His clothes were ‘elegant,’ his 
maimers ‘easy,’ and he impressed foreign observers as a man 
who was ‘at home in the drawing-room as well as in the Senate.’ ^ 
Such was the appearance of the man who, on March 11, 1850, 
rose in the Senate to give voice to advanced Northern sentiment 
on the question of the hour. He saw clearly that the Whigs 
were going to pieces and that a new party must be formed to 
meet the issue that had arisen; and many, especially the news- 
paper correspondents, believed that the epochal speech which 
he delivered was designed as a rallying cry for such a political 
organization and as its platform.^ Seward had ‘the instinct of 
the future.’ ® 

He was forty-nine years old when he made the historic speech 
which we are now briefly to review. He had been Governor of 
New York, was a successful lawyer and a bold, astute, and re- 
sourceful political manager. Singularly calm and suave in man- 
ner, he had endured with smiling indifference the taunts to 
which he had been subjected from the moment he had entered 
the Senate as a member of that body. As yet he was not well- 
liked by other Senators * and had no reputation in Washington 
for eloquence, statesmanship, or any other attractive popular 
quality. He was known at the capital only as a new man who 
represented radical Northern opinion. So when he rose to speak, 
the galleries were almost deserted and but few Senators were in 
their places. There was ‘no one to approve and none to ad- 
mire,’ sneered the Washington Union.^ 

Seward read his speech from manuscript. He argued at length 
for the admission of California: let the Senate beware how they 
flouted her,' for she might set up an independent government of 
her own. Oregon would go with her and the whole Pacific Coast 
be lost to the United States. Under the circumstances, Seward 

» Pulssky, 1, 173. * Poore, i, S82, * Pulezky, i, 174. 

* Seward had been excluded from member^p of any Committee of the Senate. 

< March 19, 1S60. 
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asserted, lie would have voted to admit California even as a 
slave State. But to admit her only as an item of Clay’s com- 
promise was preposterous. Seward never would agree to such 
adjustment. What did this so-called 'compromise’ amount to? 
— the surrender of 'some portion of human rights in one region, 
for liberty in another region.’ 

Calhoun’s proposal that equilibrium between the North and 
South should be restored and preserved was vain and im- 
practicable; it ‘would be lost again, and lost more rapidly than 
it was before.’ See the great flood of migration to the free 
States: it formed 'continuous, unbroken, streaming processions 
of colonists, founders of States, builders of nations,’ and all of 

them for freedom. 

» 

How futile to enact a stronger law for the recovery of escaping 
slaves! It could not possibly be enforced. The fugitive slave 
clause of the Constitution was no more than a compact ‘which 
rests for its execution on the States.’ Yet the slave interests had 
‘induced’ Congress to enact the existing Fugitive Slave Law 
(Act of 179S) and the Supreme Court had decided that Congress 
had exclusive power over the subject. ‘We deem the principle 
of the law for the recapture of fugitives [as thus expounded] . . . 
unjust, unconstitutional, and immoral.’ Seward boldly attacked 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the celebrated Prigg case. 
Patriotism refused its sanction while ‘the consciences of our 
people condemn it.’ Indeed, the fugitive slave clause of the 
Constitution was, itself, invalid, because it was against the law 
of nations and the law of nature. That wicked provision was 
not binding on righteous men and women. ‘We cannot ... be 
either true Christians or real freemen, if we impose on another 
a chain that we defy all human power to fasten on ourselves.’ 
Let the South be its own policeman — the North would not be 
so made use of. 

Seward never would agree to continue slavery in the District 
of Columbia*, he said, but would vote to abolish it and to spend 
any amount of money for that purpose. ‘And if I shall be asked, 
what I did to embellish the capital of my country, I will point 
to her freedmen, and say, these are the monuments of my 
muniflcence!’ he modestly admitted. 
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Even if the Constitution recognized slavery, such recognition 
would be void because in violation of natural law; but, ignor- 
ing inconsistency, he declared, the Constitution did no such 
thing. The word slave was not in that instrument. Moreover 
the Constitution was not a mere agreement between States, but 
the fundamental law of the people of the United States — 
except the fugitive slave provision which was only a ‘compact’ 
among the States. The Constitution contemplated no sec- 
tional divisions — that idea was ‘purely imaginary ... a mere 
conceit.’ The United States was not ‘a joint stock association, 
or a copartnership,’ but ‘a political state, . . . whose end is 
government, for the security, welfare, and happiness, of all who 
live under its protection,’ 

Suppose that our vast public domain had been secured by the 
mutual efforts of the whole Nation and was common property 
of the Nation? That fact gave the Government no arbitrary 
power over it. The Constitution only regulated ‘our steward- 
ship’ devoting the domain ‘to union, to justice, to defence, to 
welfare, and to liberty.’ 

And, cried Seward, his serene voice no longer calm, but 
vibrant with restrained emotion, *tiiere is a higher law than the 
Cmstiiviion} . . . which devotes it [the public territory] to the 
same noble purposes.’ 

There could be no disunion by means of secession; only re- 
volution could accomplish that disaster. And ‘I discover no 
omens of revolution.’ What he did see, he said, was the breaking 
up of political parties because ‘a moral question, transcending 
the too narrow creeds of parties, has arisen.’ 

What was the nature of the American Government? It was 
‘a democracy of property and persons . . . operating by means 
of universal suffrage.’ Nature, itself, bound North and South 
together, indissolubly. ‘The Union, then, is, not because merely 
that men choose that it shall be, but because some Government 
must exist here, and no other Government th4n this can.’ 
Divided allegiance! One loyalty to a State and another loy- 
alty to the Nation! *I know only one country and one sover- 

1 Italics author’s. This phrase became the pomt of attack by most lawyers and all 
conservatives, as well as by those who favored slavery. 
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eign — the United States of America and the American peo- 
ple.’ ^ 

During his Seventh of March Speech, Webster had attacked 
the Northern Democracy for having supported the annexation 
of Texas and the Mexican War ‘under pledges to the slave 
interest.’ This aroused Douglas, who now spoke for his party. 
Seward had also taunted the Democratic Party, but so great 
was Douglas’s contempt for the new Senator from New York, 
that he ignored Seward altogether. Although only thirty-seven 
years of age, Douglas had now become the Democratic leader 
in the North and had a personal following throughout the 
country larger and more ardent than any other Democrat. He 
was recognized, moreover, as the strongest of all the younger 
Senators and was especially well-ldced and admired by Webster 
and Cldy. While Lincoln read every word spoken in the great 
debate of 1850, he studied no speech, not even that of Webster, 
with greater care than that of Douglas.* 

So far from the support of Texan annexation by the Northern 
Democracy having been given for the benefit of the slave power, 
the reverse was the truth, Douglas said. His party had rejected 
Tyler’s scheme, and, unburdened of that ‘incubus,’ had then 
annexed Texas ‘upon broad national grounds, elevated far 
above, and totally disconnected from, the question of slavery 
. . . the extension of territory, of commerce, of navigation, of 
political power, of national security, and glory . . . without espe- 
cial reference to any particular section.’ 

Webster interrupted Douglas with a playful remark about 
‘northwestern Democracy.’ Douglas thanked him. ‘There is 
a power in this nation greater than either the North or the 
South — a growing, increasing, sweUing power, that will be able 
to speak the law to this nation, and to execute tlie law as 
spoken,’ he thundered. ‘That power is the country known as 
the great West — the Valley of the Mississippi, one and mdi- 

> Cong* Cflobe, Slst Cong, Isb Sesa., xicn. Ft. ii Appendix, 260-9; Works of WiUiam H. 
Seward, edited by George £. Baker, i, 61-03. 

^ Douglas’s speech was published in three sections by the Illinois State Register, May 
Of 16, and 23, 1860. It was also published in full in the National JnteUigenoeri as well as 
in the Congressional Globe, and extensive extracts were printed in all CMcago, St. Louis, 
and LouisviUe papers. 
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visible from the gulf to the great lakes. . . . There, sir, is the 
hope of this nation — the resting-place of the power that is not 
only to control, but to save, the Union.’ ^ 

Time and again Douglas advanced the idea of popular sover- 
eignty. The people of a Territory when applying for statehood, 
could declare for or against slavery, he said. Only the applica- 
tion of that fundamental principle of self-government, together 
with the operation of the laws of nature — soil and climate — 
could settle the question. As we have seen. Clay and Webster 
had said the same thing — indeed, Webster had declared it to 
be ‘the foundation of all.’ 

Douglas gave a succinct history of the Wilmot proviso. Win- 
throp of Massachusetts had proposed the same thing as to 
Oregon ‘one year before Mr. Wilmot’s voice was ever heard in 
the halls of Congress.’ Then Wilmot offered it as an amendment 
to a bill appropriating money to enable President Polk to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Mexico. So the Wilmot proviso was 
‘a nondescript, the like of which had never been seen, or heard 
of, in the political history of this country.’ 

Consider what that absurd, that revolutionary measure really 
was, said Douglas — an attempt by a majority vote in the 
House to control the treaty-making power which the Constitu- 
tion placed exclusively in the hands of the President, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate. "Worse still, the Wil- 
mot proviso ‘proposed to deprive the people of the territory, 
even when they should become a State, of the right of moulding 
and forming their domestic institutions to suit themselves, and 
to make them the subject of negotiation and treaty stipulation 
with a foreign Power.’ 

So the Wilmot proviso was an attempt to violate the Con- 
stitution and overthrow a fundamental principle of free govern- 
ment — a great statement of a great truth. Thank God, it was 
dead ‘without the hope of resurrection,’ exclaimed Douglas. 

^ Por nearly two decades before Linooln's nomination for the Brendency, the Middle 
West profoundly impressed all foreign travellers as well as all American politicians. 
Writing in 1852, Madame Fulszlcy said the Middle West was then the 'home of Sunday^ 
schools, the terrestrial paradise of the oppressed Gerxnan and Irish peasant, the land of 
independent small farmers; it is the most democratic and equal society on earth,* 
Fulssky, X, 122. 
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The purpose of designing men had been to form a third party 
about the Wilmot proviso; but that object had been defeated 
by the treaty of peace without that disturbing proposal. Yet 
Southern politicians still used the name in order to get the 
legislatures of their States to pass foolish resolutions pledging 
resistance if the obnoxious proviso ever should be adopted 
hereafter. 

Douglas differed in toto from Calhoun’s idea that ‘the South 
was deprived of its due share of the territories.’ Neither the 
South nor the North had any share in them. ‘The territories 
belong ti* the United States as one people, one nation, and are 
to be disposed of for the common benefit of all.’ It was no 
violation of ‘southern rights to prohibit slavery [from the terri- 
tories], nor of northern rights to leave the people to decide the 
question for themselves.’ 

The ‘substance’ of the Missouri Compromise, Douglas in- 
sisted, was that ‘west of Missouri and Arkansas, slavery should 
be prohibited north of 36° 80'.’ But why all this pother? Natu- 
ral causes had excluded slavery more effectually than any Act 
of Congress could prohibit it. The Missouri Compromise had 
no practical bearing on slavery — ‘it neither curtailed nor ex- 
tended it one inch.’ It had done the South no harm, the North 
no good; it had merely allayed, temporarily, the excitement 
that was alienating sections of the Union. That was all the 
Missouri Compromise had done — all it amounted to. 

Of course citizens of any State could go to the Territories and 
take with them their property, subject, however, to the laws in 
force there. For instance, banks were property in most States, 
but some States and Territories excluded them; the banker could 
not take his bank to Minnesota, Oregon, or California, for 
example. Whisky was property in nearly all the States; yet it 
could not be taken into Oregon because prohibited by territorial 
law, nor into the Indian Country because national law forbade 
it. It was the same with slave property — the owners could 
take it wherever local law did not exclude it. 

Thus in 1850 Douglas announced the truth that friendly 
legislation and local favor were indispensable to the existence of 
slavery in a Territory or anywhere else, and made an imanswer- 
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able argument for that principle. Yet eight years later Lincoln 
was to ask Douglas whether he favored this very principle, a 
question which within the last forty years has been made to 
appear the manifestation of superhuman foresight. 

It was not the duty of free States to ‘cause’ the fulfilment of 
the fugitive slave provision of the Constitution, as Calhoun and 
other Southern leaders contended. The Supreme Court had 
decided that to be the business of Congress.^ Defects in the 
existing Fugitive Slave Law should be remedied, of course. 
But, said Douglas, the complaint of non-enforcement^ of that 
statute had been ‘greatly exaggerated.’ There was-«ittle or 
no trouble about it in Illinois and other border States; but, 
he exclaimed sarcastically, the ‘sufferings’ of Vermont . . . and 
Louisiana, were ‘utterly intolerable.’ 

Why? Because they knew little or nothing of one another 
and were imposed upon by ‘mischievous and unprincipled’ per- 
sons who led each of these States to utter the ‘grossest slanders’ 
of the other. So ‘the war rages furiously between these ex- 
tremes;’ neither of which was really injured and each of which 
was ignorant of actual conditions. It was ‘as impossible to get 
a Carolinian to comprehend and appreciate tihe character of the 
people and institutions of the North, as it is for an Abolitionist 
to understand the true condition of things in the South.’ 

Calhoun’s requirement of a Constitutional Amendment to 
restore and preserve ‘equilibrixun* between North and South — 
an equal number of free and slave States for all time to come — 
‘woifid be a moral and physical impossibility.’ From the foun- 
dation of the Government, said Douglas, ‘the cause of freedom 
has steadily and firmly advanced, while slavery has receded in 
the same ratio.’ All confidently expected that, in time, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and perhaps 
North Carolina and Tennessee, would provide for gradual 
emancipation and, ultimately, become entirely free. 

Seventeen States would finally be made out of the national 
territory between the Mississippi and the Pacific, Douglas pre- 
dicted, and every one of them would be free ‘whether Congress 
shall prohibit slavery or not.’ Where could the South find slave 

^ The Frigg Case. 
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States to balance that accretion to the forces of liberty? How 
idle, then, to talk of a division of territory between slave States 
and free! 

The truth was, Douglas insisted, that slavery could not pos- 
sibly exist in any territory whatever that had been acquii’ed 
from Mexico. So the whole controversy over slavery extension 
was academic — or was it a series of manoeuvres by politicians 
for partisan purposes? shrewdly asked Douglas. Northern and- 
Southern radicals would strive to keep up the agitation, but 
their eft’ort would avail nothing. The people would not gratify 
politicians whose real object was to 'organize parties on geo- 
graphical lines.’ ^ 

The next speaker of historical importance and who was to be 
intimately associated with Lincoln, was a new Senator from 
Ohio who had entered the Senate at the same time with Seward. 
He was forty-two years old, tall, symmetrically proportioned, 
with grave but handsome features and a full, high brow. Of all 
the eminent antagonists of slavery except outright Abolition- 
ists, Salmon F. Chase had shown himself to be the most earnest 
and sincere. His uncle, Fhdander Chase, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, had taken bim when a boy from his native New 
Hampshire, to Ohio, and after graduating from Dartmouth, 
teaching a classical school in Washington, and making a visit 
to England, young Chase had opened a law oihce in Cincinnati. 

From the very first. Chase took active and militant part in 
the anti-slavery movement, and defended so many fugitive 
slaves that Kentuckians called him ‘the attorney-general for 
runaway negroes.’ He was a Democrat, but had helped form 
the Liberty Party and had supported Birney in 1844 and Van 
Buren in 1848. The following y’ear he was elected to the Senate 
by a combination of Free-Soilers and Democrats, a political 
bargain much like that which sent Sumner to Washington, and 
for which both men were furiously denounced at the time and 
for long afterwards. When on March 26, 1860, Chase rose to 
speak against Clay’s compromise, he claimed to be and was 
accounted an ‘independent Democrat.’ 

He spoke for the greater part of two days, the first section of 

^ Cong, Qhbe, Slit Cong. 1st Sen., xxrr. Ft. i, Appendix, S6i-75. 
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his address being devoted to an exhaustive historical review of 
the evolution of slavery in the United States. The remainder 
of his argument was in support of the points made by Seward. 
He held that the Constitution did not authorize ‘the absolute 
subjection of one man to the disposal of another man as pro- 
perty/ and he boldly denounced Justice Stor}'’s opinion in the 
Frigg case. Regardless of Constitutions and statutes, Chase 
said, slavery was condemned by ‘that law of sublimer origin and 
more awful sanction than any human code’ which enjoined 
every person ‘to do unto others as we would that other/ should 
do imto us.* ^ 

Few statements ever have been made in a parliamentary body 
which aroused such general dissent among lawyers, legislators, 
and the great body of the people, as did Seward’s and Chase’s 
announcement of the doctrine of ‘a higher law’ than written 
constitutions and regularly enacted statutes. There, Southern 
writers and publicists cried, was the true voice of lawlessness 
and social dissolution. How could government function, how 
could society exist if laws were to be flouted under the guise of 
some unwritten ‘higher law’ which any law-breaker could cite 
in justification of his conduct? 

All maniacs made that excuse, said the Washington Union — 
yet this was ‘the manifesto of the northern disunionists.’ ® The 
Illinois State Register branded Seward’s doctrine as that of a 
‘time-serving demagogue.’ * It was an ‘audacious effusion of 
fanaticism,* said the National Democratic organ; but what else 
could be expected of one who had pandered to every group 
that could help him ia his political ambitions, and who had been 
and was ‘attached to the odds and ends of every movement . . . 
for the purpose of riding into power’ — anti-Mason, anti-renter, 
and now Abolitionist.'* The Administration paper repudiated 
Seward’s dogma of a ‘higher law;’ it ‘gives him a scope as un- 
confined as the winds’ and must end in the ‘annihilation of all 
government, all law, all rights.’ * 

^ ConQ. Globe, 3Ut Cong. 1st Sess., xci, Ft. i. Appendix, 468-80. 

* Washington Unions March 18, 1850. * March £8, 1850^ 

« Ihe, March 16, 1850. 

* Wf^hingtott clipped in Mardh 16, 1850. 
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If Seward’s principles were those of the North — as they were 
not — there woidd indeed be necessity for considering secession, 
said the ardently Unionist Whig organ, the Souihron, published 
at Jackson, Mississippi. Such talk was what kept the spirit of 
disunion alive in the South.^ The New Orleans Picayune, the 
most conservative of Southern journals, declared that the Ad- 
ministration has ‘cast off* Seward because of his ‘fanatical 
dogma.’ ® To the same eflfect was the condemnation of Seward’s 
‘higher law’ theory by Justice John McLean of the Supreme 
Court vd the United States in his charge to a Grand Jury: ‘It 
is utterly destructive of all law’ and ‘would overturn the basis 
of society. We must stand by the [Fugitive Slave] law.’ ® 

*A higher law — a divine law — a natural law!’ exclaimed 
Clay with infinite contempt. ‘Who are they who venture to 
tell us what is divine and what is natural law? Where are their 
credentials of prophecy? ’ The same ‘fanatics ’ were already pro- 
mulgating other higher laws, such as division of property and 
confiscation of lands which the owner could not cultivate. With 
them ‘the parchment from Heaven supersedes the parchment 
from Government. . . . Wild, reckless, and abominable theories, 
which strike at the foundations of all property, and threaten to 
crush in ruins the fabric of civilized society.’ * Webster’s disgust 
with the dogma of Seward and Chase was even more profound 
than that of Clay.^ 

On March 25, Senator Robert Mercer Taliaferro Himter of 
Virginia, took the floor and made an able, albeit a radical and 
defiant speech. If a ‘sectional majority should govern here, 
without regard to the limitations of the Constitution . . . would 
not that minority be boimd ... to dissolve their connection with 
such a Union, peaceably if they could, forcibly it they must? 

1 Souihron, March 1850. 

3 Washington Correspondence, Nev> Orleans Picayune, March £0, in issue of April 1, 
1850. Also editorial in ib,, March 25, 1850, 

B Alexandria Gazette, Sept, 10, 1850. 

• Cong. Globe, 81st Cong. Ist Seas., xxn, Pt.' i, Appendix, 572; Worh, ix, 446-7. 

^ For example, Webster said in his speech at Capon Springs, Va., June £8, 1851, that 
‘when nothing else will answer* the anti-slavery opponents of the Constitution, ‘they 
invoke religion and speak of a higher law. Gentlemen, this North Mountain is high, the 
Blue Bidge higher still; the Alleghany higher than either; and yet this higher law ranges 
farther than an eaglets flight above the highest peaks of the Alleghany. No common 
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Could it be treason, in such a case, to take sides with your 
native State? . . . 

‘Sir, if Virginia should ever think it her duty to separate from 
this Confederacy — and may God forever avert the necessity 
for such a step! — I should not hesitate as to whom my alle- 
giance is due. Should she give the word of command I shall 
know her voice amid a thousand, and follow wherever she may 
lead. . . . Higher than the public peace, higher than the Union 
even, I prize the indispensable rights and liberties of my* native 
State.’ ^ 

As spring opened, the new Senator from Elinois, General 
James Shields, delivered his maiden speech. It is worthy of note 
because of Lincoln’s curious dislike of Shields which, as we have 
seen, had brought the two men to the duelling ground less than 
ten years before. For the first time we here get a picture of this 
man with whom, because of his unhappy relations with Lincoln, 
history has dealt so tmkindly. Madame Pulszky, who met and 
observed Shields in Washington two years after he made the 
speech to which we are now to listen for a moment, described 
him thus: ‘ His physiognomy is very pleasant. Dark hair, dark 
brown eyes, dark complexion, . . . elegant manners and elo- 
quence . . . acuteness and precision in expression, comprehen- 
sive liberal views, unprejudiced research.’ ® 

The Legislature of his State had instructed him to support the 
Wihnot proviso, he began, and he would do so; that was his 
Constitutional duty and he would discharge it or resign. How 

vision can discern it; no conscience, not transcendental and ecstatic, can feel it; the heax- 
ing of common men never listens to its high behests; and ther^ore one shoidd think it 
is not a safe law to be acted on, in matters of the highest practical moment. It is the 
code, however, of thefanaiical and factious abolitionists of the North/ Writings, son, 
435. 

^ Cong, CHohe, 81st Cong. 1st Sess., xxn. Ft. i, Appendix, 382. 

Huntw was forty-one years old when he made this much-talked-of speech. He had 
been elected to various oj£ces almost continuously after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virpnia and was Speaker of the House in the Twenty-sixth Congress. 

He was elected to the Senate in 1847 and served until Virginia seceded, when he with- 
drew and went with his State. Four months later he was one of the Southern Senators 
who were expelled for treason. 

He became a member of the Confedemte Senate and served about six months as Con- 
federate Secretary of State. In 1865 he was one of the Confederate Peace Coznxmssioiiers 
who xpet President Lincoln at Hampton Hoads. 

»Pulssky,x. 175-6. 
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absurd the Southern position that, although Congress could de- 
clare war and annex territory, it could not govern the people of 
that territory! Shields declared that he was disgusted with 
mischief-makers, whether in the North or South. ‘Sir, I have 
seen northern men and southern men stand together shoulder to 
shoulder in many a struggle. I have seen northern and southern 
blood mingle on many a field. I have.seen northern and south- 
ern men follow the glorious standard of a common country to 
common victory, and to many a victory.’ He would consider 
himseLb a ‘criminal’ if he tried to ‘excite hate ... between 
brethren of the same country, having the same glorious history 
and the same common destiny.’ He believed that these very 
men, now denouncing one another, would ‘to-morrow, if neces- 
sary, unite in a common struggle, for their common country, 
against a hostile world’ — an idea which Seward tried to induce 
Lincoln to adopt eleven years later. Yet in Congress, said 
Shields, invective, vituperation, and almost ‘personal collision’ 
were ‘ominous indications’ of impending disaster, and like signs 
appeared all over the country. 

' He had been thrilled, he continued, by Clay’s eloquence and 
statesmanship. ‘I forgot . . . that I was a Democrat, and that 
he was the great leader of the Whig party. ... I saw nothing 
but the great Republican, and the great American.’ Yet Cal- 
houn’s plan for an ‘equilibrium’ between the sections, struck 
Shidds as ‘the mere dream of a political visionary.’ The idea of 
unopposed secession was nonsense. ‘The peaceable separation 
of the States — an amicable destruction of this Government? 

. . . No, sir; the very attempt would be war . . . continuous, 
ceaseless, perpetual war. . . . You would devour yourselves. . . . 
Does any sane man suppose that the great Northwest, with all 
its millions — that world that is growing up between the head- 
waters of the Ohio and the headwaters of the Missouri, . . . will 
ever peaceably submit to see the mouth of the Mississippi River 
in the possession of a foreign Government? Never, sir, never. 

. . . The idea is . . , very little short of insanity.* 

Even if the South seceded and set up a government of her 
own, such a ‘Southern Confederacy’ would be a ‘mere colony 
of masters and slaves to raise cotton for the factories of Eng- 
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land/ In that situation, slavery itself would presently perish. 
‘The South might as well attempt to shut out the pressure of 
the atmosphere, as to shut out the whole pressure of the civ- 
ilized world on its cherished institutions.’ 

Not that abolition was possible or desirable at present. 
Shields believed; the slaves themselves would be ‘the principal 
sufferers by the change.’ Moreover, when two distinct races 
lived in the same community, one superior and the other in- 
ferior, ‘like the negro and the white race, a state of m'ld and 
gentle slavery is the safest and happiest condition for^he in- 
ferior race.’ In any event, the Constitution must be upheld and, 
therefore, he would vote for a reasonable Fugitive Slave Law. 

At the close of Shields’s speech, a curious incident, not often 
witnessed in House or Senate, took place. When he said, ‘I will 
no longer detain the Senate,’ the official reporter recorded that 
‘several Senators’ cried, ‘Go on as long as you wish.’ ^ Webster, 
Clay, and other leading Senators warmly congratulated Shields 
on his ‘excellent’ speech.® 

In the House, debate was incessant, earnest, and, as we have 
seen, often fiery. Lincoln read the speeches of some Eepresenta- 
tives as attentively as he read those of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Chase, Seward, or even Douglas; for they were made by men 
from Illinois, all of whom he knew intimately, and their speeches 
were published in the Springfield papers as well as in the Con- 
gressional Globe. One was by Colonel William H. Bissell, who 
was still a Democrat, but an intense Union man.® It was in 
answer to a speech of Albert Gallatin Brown of Mississippi,* 
who had declared that the South would secede if her rights were 
further assailed. E slavery was so obnoxious that the North 
objected to having it in the Union, the South would take it out 
of the Union, Brown had declared; and surely, said he, the 


^ Cong. Globe, 31st Cong. 1st Sess., xsx. Ft. i, 643~50> Apnl 5, 1850. 

^ Memoirs: Gustave Soerner, z» 557^. 

* Bissell became a Hepublican soon after the formation of that party. 

^ Brown had just retired as Grovemor of Mississippi, was immediatdy elected to the 
House and, on the expiration of the term of Senator Foote, was elected to succeed him in 
the Senate. Brown was a Southern 'fire-*eater* and was one of those expelled from the 
Senate for treason, six months after he had left that body when his State withdrew from 
the Union* 
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North would not ‘seek a battle-field to renew, amid blood and 
carnage, this loathsome association.’ 

Bissell replied with tremendous force. Talk of disunion be- 
cause of what the North had done was ‘naked treason,’ he 
shouted. Perhaps ‘vicious’ or ‘deluded’ people in the free 
States had helped the escape of fugitive slaves; but the ‘mass 
of the people’ of the North condemned these fanatics. He was 
for a stronger Fugitive Slave Law. ‘We, the representatives of 
the N<).rth, will aid you to preserve your constitutional rights.’ 

‘But, sir, we want to hear no more about disunion.’ The 
people of the great West and Northwest loved the Union so 
much that, when the threat was made of destroying it, every 
man of them would swear ‘by the Eternal God, as I now do, it 
shall never be done, if our arms can save it. Illinois proffered to 
the country nine regiments to aid in the vindication of her 
rights in the war with Mexico. And should danger threaten the 
Union from any source, or in any quarter, in the North or in 
the South, she will be ready to furnish twice, thrice, yes, four 
times that number, to march where that danger may be, to 
return when it is passed, or return no more.’ ^ 

The Representative from Lincoln’s District, Thomas L, 
Harris, who defeated Logan while Lincoln was still in Con- 
gress, made a more earnest Union speech, if possible, than that 
of Bissell. Harris declared that the purposes of the Nashville 
Convention was ‘disunion, and nothing but disunion.’ Let 
secessionists beware! The citizens of Nashville — home of 
Andrew Jackson — would never permit theh city to be made 
‘the den of a treasonable conclave.’ 

^ Cong* Globe, 31st Cong. 1st Sess., xxn, Ft. x. Appendix, 223-8. Illinois supplied 
four regiments in the Meidcon W&r, but enough more men asked to be taken to make 
nine full regiments. Bissell's statement that Illinois alone would furnish four times as 
many to put down secession was regarded by Southern men as a threat of coercion and 
was published with much effect throughout the South. 

During his speech, Bissell denied that the Mississippi regiment saved the day of 
Buena Vista. Jefferson Davis demanded a retraction. Bissell refused, Davis challenged 
him, Bissell accepted and ‘the parties were preparing for the fight, when General [Pre- 
sident] Taylor and Colonel Bliss [Taylor’s son-in4aw and brother-in-law of Davis] . , . 
interposed their good offices. They satisfied the hostile parties that each alluded to dif- 
ferent points of the battle, and they finally succeeded in effecting a reconciliation.* 
Waslungton Correspondence, New Orleans Picayune, March 11, 1830. Davis challenged 
Bissell, Feb. 27, 1850. Jh. 
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There were no sections in the United States, said Harris. 
‘Disunion, sir? Gentlemen do not know the meaning of the 
word they use. Disunion is the dissolution of all government — 
the dissolution of society. Dissolution is war — civil, desolating 
war. . . . There is a necessity which binds us together, as immov- 
able as the mountain’s range, and as lasting as the flow of the 
mighty rivers of the West. Nothing can avoid it — nothing can 
remove it; time only adds to its strength.’ ^ 

Even that faithful Democrat and man of moderate speech, 
William A. Richardson, the chief lieutenant of Douglas, was de- 
fiant. Calhoun’s idea of amending the Constitution so as to 
maintain a balance of power between free and slave States was 
preposterous; if such a device alone could save the Union, its 
end was near, Richardson asserted. ‘Be assured that thirteen 
millions of people [the North] will never consent that they shall 
have no more political influence and power than seven millions 
[the South].’ * 

In a set speech Toombs declared that the Southern people 
were discontented because they believed that the North had a 
‘fixed pxurpose ... to destroy their political rights;’ and to put 
‘the ban of the empire’ on Southern institutions, by excluding 
the South from ‘the common benefits of the Republic.’ Why 
all this cant about slavery? The very salaries of Senators and 
Representatives were paid in part from the sale of slaves for 
taxes. ‘Gentlemen, . . . this is a pro-slavery Government. Slav- 
ery is stamped upon its heart. ... I demand to-day that pro- 
tection . . . which we have never withheld from you. It is the 
price of our allegiance.’ The South asked nothing but her Con- 
stitutional rights; if those rights were denied, ‘it will then be 
not only the right, but the duty of the slaveholding States to 
resume the powers which they have conferred upon that Gov- 
ernment.’ As to the Northern threats; ‘Let the aggressor 
tremble,’ shouted Toombs. ‘When the argument is exhausted 
we will stand by our arms.’ ® 

The Southern attitude was also explained from a source 
nearer to Lincoln than even Stephens or Toombs. Kentucky 

^ Cong. Qlobe, Slst Cong, lat Sesa., xxn. Ft. i, Appendix, 410-4. 

* Ib„ iiSS. April S, 1860- . • Ib.. 198-201. 
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was intimately woven into his personal life, and was to be vital 
in his effort to save the Union. The speeches of two Repre- 
sentatives from that State in the Congressional Globe, which, it 
cannot be repeated too often, Lincoln read with keen and 
troubled interest, are notable. One of these was made by 
Colonel Humphrey Marshall, a relative of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall.^ Like Lincoln, he was a Whig and had supported Taylor 
for t|^e Whig nomination for President.* 

Ahrtlitionism would not slop with emancipation, he averred, 
but under the pretext of ‘a higher law’ than the Constitution, 
would ‘wallow in all the excesses of the vilest agrarianism.* The 
Southern people had been branded as ‘thieves,’ ‘man-stealers,’ 
‘tyrants,’ ‘abhorred of God,’ and lilce terms. Was this the 
language of decency, much less of conciliation and brotherhood? 
Marshall scorned the threat of armed coercion — the force, 
which, when Lincoln employed it, turned thousands of Southern 
men into secessionists and was the decisive influence that made 
Virginia and North Carolina withdraw from the Union. Force 
did not create and could not preserve the Union. Kentucky was 
for ‘a Union of equal sovereign States,’ with ‘equal rights, equal 
dignity, ... as well as Constitutional obligation.’ When such 
a Union no longer existed, Kentucky would be ready ‘for 
“honor’s toughest task,”’ ® 

Another speech by a Representative from that State was even 
more significant. Daniel Breck said that he was bom and edu- 
cated in the North, but he had lived m Kentucky for more than 
thirty years; * so he could speak with impartiality. The Aboli- 
tionists were as wild and cruel, he declared, as those who burned 
witches a hundred years ago. When whites and' negroes were 
numerous and lived in the same place, slavery was best for both 
races. Negroes were essentially inferior and even if freed would 

^ Marshall was a graduate of West Point, a Colonel of volunteers in the Mexican War 
and became a Brigadier^General in the Confederate Army. 

* Washington Uniont April 7, 1850. 

* Cong, QlobB, Slat Cong, lat Seas., xxn, Pt. i, Appendix, 406-10. April 3, 1850. 

* Brack was bom in Topsfield, Mass., and was a graduate of Dartmouth. He went to 
Kentucky and was very successful m the law and in finance. He became President of a 
branch of the State Bank of Kentucky and a Justice of the Supreme Court of that State. 
Breck was typical of large numbers of men of Northern birth who went South and at- 
tained eminence in the professions. 
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necessarily be a * degraded caste, and virtually slaves/ in the 
South. Neither force nor so-called law could change the nature 
of things. No wonder the anti-slavery feeling had grown in the 
North. ‘Lecturing fanatics and vagabonds’ had had the field 
to themselves, and had ‘grossly misrepresented’ the harsh 
treatment of the slaves. These irresponsible itinerant agitat jrs 
had even exhibited ‘chains and manacles, and the most hoitijd 
instruments for punishment.’ It was not to be endured. i>St 
Breck deprecated disunion — only fanatics. North and South, 
thought that desirable. Yet if it must come, although ‘the 
bones of my ancestors sleep beneath the sod of New England, 
and I have kindred blood in almost every State north of the 
Potomac,’ his first duty was to Kentucky, and he would stand 
by her in whatever she did, go with her wherever she went.^ 

For the first few weeks of the debate, excitement in the South 
increased; but, after a while, it began to subside. In March an 
immense Union meetiag was held in Baltimore; ® while another 
at Natchez was said to be the greatest assemblage that ever had 
met in that city; ® and similar Union meetings were held aU 
over Mississippi.® The St. Louis Republican called for such 
gatherings everywhere.® Prom the middle of May discussion in 
Congress went forward with ever-diminishing animosity. Wash- 
ington representatives of conservative Southern papers began 
to denoimce the extremists of that section.® Webster’s argu- 
ment and appeal were having their effect in Congress and 
throughout the Nation. A week after the Seventh of March 
Speech, the correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune wrote 
his paper that the fiames were beginning to die.^ 

It was all due to Webster, everybody said. ‘He braved the 
prejudice of the North; he rebuked the intemperance of the 
South,’ wrote the editor of the Washington Republic, ‘He bared 

* Cong, dole, Slst Cong, 1st Sess., xsn. Ft i, Appendix, S61-4. March S6, 18S0. 

‘ Alexandria Oozetieg Maidi 6, 1850. 

* NtUehex WeeJdy Courier, Mardi 6, IS, 1850. ^ 16., Much 27. 1850. 

* Clipped in Alexandria OaxeUe, March 21, 1850. 

* Washington Correapondence^ New Orleans Picayune, June 9, 17, 1850. 

^ Washington Correspondence, March IS. in issue March 25. 1850. ^Instead of being 
desponding, ominous, ahnost despairing, it [public opinion] is now joyous, buoyant, full 
of hope, almost confident.' IL, March 25, editorial. 
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his breast to the assaults of fanaticism, and exposed his name 
to the malice of faction. But he may well be content to forego 
the plaudits of madmen and plotters of treason, to receive the 
homage of a continent of freemen. . . . The slate-pencil politi- 
cians, who cypher out the problem of disunion like a sum in 
tj5>e and tret, were bid to hang their satchels by night-time upon 
WJ-black hemlock.’ Let the delegates to the Nashville Conven- 
tion subside — ‘another cry was heard in the land.’ Webster 
had brought the ‘tempest-tossed and billow-beaten bark . . . 
safe to harbor.’ ^ The Louisville Journal declared that ‘the 
whole country is ringing with the utmost enthusiastic applause.’ * 

Clay’s influence, too, was working in the hearts of men. 
Passion was cooling, moderation resuming its sway, love of the 
Union strengthening those cords which Calhoun had believed 
broken or breaking. Soon after Clay’s first speech, letters from 
‘the most eminent and influential men in New England and 
New York’ insisting on compromise, poured in on Congress.® 

Democratic as wdl as Whig papers in the South began sternly 
to rebuke disunionists. ‘It is idle and treasonable to say let us 
have the Missouri compromise, or we dissolve,’ said the New 
Orleans Picayune. ‘The Union cannot be dissolved with all the 
efforts of which the North and South are capable.’ * Even 
before the Compromise was under way, the Natchez Courier 
came out with a Earning editorial for the Union, although bit- 
terly condemning Abolitionists as the source of the trouble.® 
The Southron declared that if politicians woiild do one-half as 
much to close the breach as they had done to widen it, all would 
soon be harmonious. That paper acclaimed Webster’s speech 
as noble and patriotic, and printed many similar expressions 
from the Southern press. Yet even that stanch Whig journal 
gave warning that the Union could not be ‘hooped and kept 
together by force.’ ® 

At the first rumor that the Nashville Convention might 

^ Editorial ia the Bepublio, clipped in the Alexandria Oaxette, March 15, 1850< 

^ Louimlle Journal^ March 15, 1850. 

* Washington Correspondence, Alexandria Gaxetle, Feb. 12, 1850. 

Uane24,1850. 

‘ Naiekez Weekly/ Courier, Jan. 9, 1850. 

‘ Southron, March 8, %%, 1850. 
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be controlled by secessionists, the Natchez Courier savagely 
rebuked any plan for extreme measures. ‘We do not ex- 
pect to see any such gasconading, empty, meaningless bravado 
. , . that worthless chivalry which eternally barks but never 
bites.’ ^ 

A month before the Convention met, the Southron came out 
boldly against it; that meeting had dwindled to a mere gesture 
of a single political party.* The Louisville Journal was of a like 
mind.® Kentucky was decidedly against the project.* Much 
opposition developed in Louisiana, and the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee laid on the table a resolution approving secession.® Ala- 
bama showed hostility to the scheme ® — one delegate. Colonel 
T. B. Bethea, declared that he would not attend if the object 
of the Convention was to unite the Southern people against any 
legislation Congress might enact.^ Delegates began to pass 
through New Orleans to Nashville, but, declared the Picayune, 
there was no longer any expectation that the Convention would 
be representative of the South.® 

So when the over-advertised gathering assembled at Nash- 
ville in June, no such numbers attended as had been expected 
in the winter of 1849-50, nor was that intense enthusiasm dis- 
played which had marked the passage of resolutions by South- 
ern Legislatures when responding to the call. Before it convened 
and during its early sessions, the purpose of the gathering was 
savagely denounced in and about Nashville itself.® In vain did 
Walter T. Colquitt of Georgia, once a Methodist preacher, urge 
'every Southern State to be moulding bullets, casting cannon, and 
filling their arsenals, if need be, in order to d^end their rights' “ 
The Convention did not respond. 

The resolutions were a restatement of those formerly adopted 

1 NaUikez WeMy Coumr, Jan. 17, 1850. 

> Souihron, May 3, 1850. This paper continued its attacks after the Nashville Con- 
vention had adjourned. June 21, July 5. Aug. 23, Sept. 0, 1850. 

* Mardi 1, 1850. ^ Natchez Weekly Courier, March IS, 1850. 

* Nem Orleans Picayune, March 11, 1850. ® Ib., April 1, 20, 1852. 

7 Ib., March 18, 1850. 

^ Ih„ June 8, 1850. Italics Pteayune^s, 

* NashviUe Union, June 15, 1850. 

Alexandria Gazelle, June 17, 1850. Italics QazeUe*s, 
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by the States participating in the meeting, but they were wordy 
and without spirit. Even so, Unionist papers of the South de- 
nounced them.^ The Address to the Southern People, however, 
written by Robert Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina, had the 
old fury and counselled secession.^ General Gideon Johnson 
Pillow spoke against R,hett’s proposal.® A minority of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions refused to endorse it.^ The Southron 
assailed it in withering editorials.® In the National capital the 
Nashville proceedings were practically ignored — the Conven- 
tion was thought to have been composed of ‘ultras’ and not 
representative of the South.® Soon Washington opinion became 
settled that the Nashville gathering had been a fiasco.^ 

Yet extremists, North and South, kept up their clamorous 
struggle. A violently radical paper, the Southern Press, was 
established in Washington. Unionist journals in the South 
scorned and denounced it. Its editorials would, said the New 
Orleans Picayune, provide every ‘abolition or Free Soil scribbler 
with fruitful themes of malicious retaliation.’ ® But the Wash- 
ington Union was terribly alarmed: ‘The Union is in danger — 
in imminent danger,’ declared that organ of the National De- 
mocracy. The North must stop taunting the South, it said, for 
the feeling there was deep and indignant and Southern ‘mal- 
contents’ were active.® For his editorial next day, the veteran 

^ SouUiroTi, July ]850» 

3 Washington Union, Aug, IS, 18S0, quoting the Nem Orleans Picayune, 

^ Alexandria Gazette, June 17, 1850. This fact is important. Pillow was one of the most 
influential men in the South. Be had been a Major General in the Mexican War, took 
part in several battles and was twice severdiy wounded. At the time of the Nashville 
Convention he was forty-four years old, and, two years later, received several votes in 
the Democratic National Convention as bis party's candidate for President. When 
Tennessee seceded, General Pillow organized the military forces of that State and, later, 
was made a Brigadier-General in the Confederate Army. He was a brave and determined 
Southern officer. 

^ Nashville Union, June 15, 1850. This minority was composed of two members from 
Tennessee, and one each from Florida, Alabama, and Arkansas. Their dissent was to 
the secession part of Bhett's address. 

* Southron, Aug. 9, 80, 1850. 

* Washington Coirespondenoe, New Orleans Picayune, June 11, in issue of June S4, 
1850. 

^ lb,, June 16, in issue of July 1, 1850. 

* Ib„ July 1, 1860. 

> Washington Union, July 8, 1850. 
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editor ^ dipped his pen in the ink of despair. The Fourth of July 
‘comes to us in clouds and darkness/ he wailed.* 

From Nashville Rhett went to Macon, Georgia, and made an 
ardent speech for secession.® The Washington Union denounced 
him: ‘Does he pride himself on being a traitor?’ asked the ven- 
erable Ritchie,* But let ‘Senators, of noble spirit, and stern 
virtue, never despair,’ he wrote next day; for ‘never did a nobler 
cause appeal to a free people’ — the cause of a ‘common 
coxmtry.’ ® 

For the time being Rhett and his followers clamored in vain, 
although one day their words were to yield a harvest of bay- 
onets. The struggle of 1850 was practically over, however, and 
the crowds that had thronged the capital went home; by the 
middle of June ‘Washington is very stUl, and very few people 
in it.’ “ A disunion meeting at Natchez in September was a 

^ Thomas Ritchie was in his young manhood, one of the Jeffersonian ‘triumvirate’ 
in Virginia, See Thomas BUckie: A Study in Virginia Pditics: Charles Henry Ambler. 
Also Marshall: Beveridge, i, 210; iv, 10, 146, 174, 300, 335^0, 858. Ritchie was now 
seventy-two years old. 

* Washington I7nwn, July 4, 1850. It was otherwise seventy-two years ago, continued 
Ritchie. ‘]|^naticism had not then raised her gorgon front to scowl upon any of our 
countrymen in consequence of their peculiar institutions. Who led the armies of liberty 
to victory? A slaveholder. Wlio framed the Declaration of our Nation’s Independence? 
A slaveholder. What legislature proposed ... to form the constitution for the whole? 
Still the Virginia slaveholders,’ etc. 

* Rhett demanded ‘a temporary dissolution of the Union, by the secession of one or 
more of the Southern States.’ Unless the North granted ‘new guaranties in the Con- 
stitution,' the separation would become permanent. These guaranties were: 

1. Expressly depriving Congress of the insulting pretension of a right to exclude us 
and our institutions . . . from the common Territories. 

2, Expressly depriving Congress of the ‘equally degrading pretension of a right to 
reject all applications from slave States to enter our Union. 

8. ‘Expressly taking away the power to intermeddle in any way with slave institu- 
tions, in United States arsenab, forts, and dock-yards — in the District of Columbia — 
and between States. 

4. ‘New guaranties for the strict performance of eristing obligations to render up to 
their owners slaves fleeing to any free States. 

5. 'New guaranties, expressly limiting the appropriation of common money to ob- 
jects spedfied in the constitution. 

0. ‘New guaranties against the usurpation of taxing one citizen or one section of the 
Union for the benefit of another, by the duties of the general government.’ 

If the North would give all these ‘guaranties,’ Rhett declared that ‘our condition will 
then be favorable for renewing the struggle with the despotic elements of government, 
and by watchfulness on our part freedom may descend from generation to generation, for 
ages to come.’ Charleston Mercury, clipped in Alexandria Gazette, Oct. 1, 1850. 

* Washington Union, July 27, 1850. « J6., July 28, 1850. 

* Webster to Edward Curtis, June 16« 1850. Privaie Correspondence, n, 878-4. 
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failure — only sixty-two persons were present. The Couri&r 
ridiculed it, although that devoted Unionist paper asserted that 
it was as ardent a supporter of Southern institutions as the 
hottest secessionist in the South.^ Immediately the Unionists of 
Natchez and northwestern Mississippi countered with a tre- 
mendous demonstration.* In October a big Union meeting was 
held at Mobile, Alabama.* The Louisville Journal scourged the 
‘wretched disunionists ’ for their ‘treasonable sentiments.’ * So 
the immediate crisis was overcome, and, for a decade, the Union 
was secure.' 

Union papers of the South rejoiced. ‘The People were always 
for Compromise and Adjustment,’ exclaimed the Alexandria 
Gazette. ‘The People were always for Union and Peace. The 
People were always anxious to see Concord and Harmony. 
Their voice has, at last, been obeyed.’ ' ‘love of the Union 
still proves to be the strongest feeling in the bosom of an 
American,’ exulted Ritchie.'^ 

‘All hail for the Union! 

(Let no one gamsay) 

Of States in communion — 

Oh, last it alway/ 

sang the Souihron in an ecstasy of rejoicing.® The whole trouble 
had been stirred up by ‘pestilent politicians’ of both sections 
declared the Louisville Journal, ‘wretched fellows’ in the North 
who ranted about ‘ the slave power’ and ‘Southern demagogues’ 
who prated of ‘insults’ and preached hatred. But, thank 
Heaven, ‘an overwhelming majority of the people in all sections 
are true to the Union, and detest the furious demagoguism that 
would mn.rfibal them against each other as enemies.’ * 

‘ JVateftea IFeeWy Courier, Sept. H, 1860. A curious prophecy was made at this meet- 
ing. General Felix Huston asserted that disunion was inevitable and that it would oc- 
cur about 1860. li, 

» Ib., Sept. 26, 1860. » 16., Oct. 25. 1850. 

* Louimlle Journal, Oct. 2, 1860. 

' For the Nashville Keaolutbn, see Ames, vi, 28-29. And for a dear account of the 
Nashville Convention, see Channing, vi, 79-80. 

* Alexandria Gaxette, Sept. 24, 1860. 

^ Wtuhington Union, Sept. 16, 1860. * Southron, Oct. 4, 1860. 

' LownOle Journal, June 26, 1860. 
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In its fervor for the Union, the Southron scourged Southern 
Democrats. ‘Do they want disunion with all its untold hor- 
rors?’ That journal even praised Senator Foote for advocating 
adjustment; his name would be inscribed among those who ‘in 
the crisis of 1850, which threatened the destruction of the 
American Republic, stemmed the torrent of sectional fanati- 
cism, and saved the South and the Union.’ ^ 

Just before the final voting began, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Picayune wrote that ‘the Southern 
ultras’ had finally decided not to manoeuvre with Northern 
radicals for the passage of the Wilmot proviso to promote their 
scheme for secession; and that therefore the ‘moderate men of 
the North ’ would stand by the South and ‘kick the Wilmot pro- 
viso literally out of the House of Representatives.’ The fact 
that ‘Southern gentlemen’ would even shake hands with the 
‘free soil rabble’ disgusted patriotic Northern men; for ‘of all 
the miserable factions that ever disturbed the halls of a legisla- 
ture, the Wihnot provisoists are the worst.’ If Southern men 
would ignore them, ‘the whole set of small politicians would be 
destroyed forever. . . . They are the serpents whom the South- 
ern ultras nurse in their bosoms, till they diall be stung by 
them, and perish.’ ® 

So opposition disintegrated and, one after another, the meas- 
ures suggested by Clay were enacted, the Sf uthem radicals op- 
posing all but the Fugitive Slave Law, and Northern radicals 
like Seward, Chase, and Giddings, resisting all except the ad- 
mission of California and the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. But the spirit of conciliation so far pre- 
vailed that even the Fugitive Slave Law passed both Houses by 
an overwhelming vote.® John P. Hale of New Hampshire raged 
in the Senate against the consummation of the villainy, while 
in the House, George W. Julian of Indiana declared that ‘a 
tissue of more heartless and cold-blooded enactments never dis- 
graced a civilized people.’ *• But the Unionist press of the whole 
^ Sov^on, Aug. 18^0. 

* Washington Correspondence^ New OrUana Picayune, September 1, in issue of Sep^ 
tember 16, 1850. 

* Cong, Qlohe, 81st Cong. 1st Sess., xxi. Ft. n, 1659-60, 1810. 

^ iShitfe Power: Wilson, u, 80£-8. 
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country rejoiced. Its sentiment was well expressed by the 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune: ‘ Civil war is nipped 
in the bud — rebellion is quelled before it had time to show its 
monster head.’ ^ 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 which was to become so 
powerful a force in the renewal of sectional antagonism and 
which Lincoln was to defend so steadfastly, was designed to be 
a substitute for the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793. That law had 
worked for half a century; but the brief and seemingly casual 
words of Justice Story in the Prigg case, that any State might 
forbid its officials to enforce the National statute and the en- 
couragement thus given to oppose its execution, had wrecked 
the machinery which that law had created. It was to meet 
this situation that the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was en- 
acted. 

The principal difference between it and the former Act was 
that it provided that National instead of State officials should 
execute the law; and that United States Marshals who refused 
should be heavily fined. Federal Courts and Commissioners 
appointed by them were empowered to hear and determine 
applications for the return of runaway slaves and to issue 
certificates accordingly — all upon ‘satisfactory proof’ of the 
claimant’s ownership and the slave’s identity. The testimony 
of the slave was excluded and no jury trial was provided.® 
Heavy penalties were to be inflicted upon any one who hindered 
the arrest, harbored, or concealed, or assisted the escape of a 
fugitive.® 

For the enactment of this law, Webster was blamed and 
praised more than any other one man or all other men com- 
bined. ‘It is Mr. Webster’s Fugitive Slave Law,* declared 
Theodore Parker.* Henry Wilson said the same thing.® And, 
in the sense that his vast influence had carried the compromise 
through, Webster was responsible for that statute. But, in the 

1 Washington Coxrespondence, Nev> Orleans Picayune, Sept SO, in issue of Oct 14, 
1850. 

> This feature was new ^ the Act of 1703 mode no such provision. 

* United Statea Statutes at Large, vs., 462-6. Act Sept. 18, 1850. 

. < Parker, n, 830. 

* Wilson, n, 807. 
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same sense, Webster had saved the Union.^ Had the adjustment 
of 1850 not been made, it is certain that the South would have 
withdrawn at that time, and it is not unlikely that she would 
have succeeded in setting up a separate and independent gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the heavy weight of probability is that, in 
1850, effective military coercion of the South would not have 
been made. 

If ever the South was to secede without serious armed opposi- 
tion, Rhett was sound in urging her to do so in that fatefiil year. 
But love of the Union, ‘the tender chords of memory,’ which 
Lincoln vainly strove to touch ten years later, were still too 
strong in 1850; and, though their extremists continued to rage, 
the masses of the Southern people accepted the Compromise 
most of which they had at first opposed, and the South went 
on her way within the Union to a greater prosperity than she 
ever had known. 

But in the North unrest at first increased. Slavery still 
existed in the National capital; it had not been excluded by act 
of Congress from the Territories; State Legislatures had been 
made powerless to prevent the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
Every point of agitation remained and one had been immeasur- 
ably strengthened. The Abolitionists continued their onslaught 
with increased energy and with two fresh and concrete objec- 
tives of attack, one the most eminent and conspicuous per- 
sonage of his time, the other the most stringent act ever passed 
by Congress on slavery and one of the most inept and impolitic 
laws ever enacted. 

Abolition tactics had been to vilify individuals, the more dis- 
tinguished the better, since personalities attracted notice and 
high-placed men were in the public eye: and to make use of 
specific and picturesque incidents as illustrative of the ‘Wrong’ 
the Abolitionists assailed. ‘The great mass of the people can 
never be made to stay and argue a long question. They must 

^ See Claiming, vi, 84-5. Webster's speech was printed in practically every paper in 
the United States, and published in pamphlet form. It was translated into German and 
appeared in most German papers in the country. Alexandria OosteUe, March IS, 1850. 

l!he Illinois Journal said, April 25, 1850, that at that time, 125,000 oopiea of the 
Seventh of March Speech had been printed and 50,000 more ordered. 

A ^beautiful’ edition was printed in Washington, of which more than 100,000 copies 
were sold in a short time. Washington UniaHt Maach 20, 1850. 
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be made to feel it, through the hides of their idols,’ declared 
Wendell Phillips. ‘It is on this principle that every reform 
must take for its text the mistakes of great men. God gives us 
great scoundrels for texts to antislavery sermons. See to it, 
when Nature has provided you a monster like Webster, that 
you exhibit him — himself a whole menagerie — throughout 
the country [Great cheering].’ And again: ‘We will gibbet the 
name of every apostate so black and high that his children’s 
children shall blu^ to bear it.’ ^ These tactics were now em- 
ployed with a vigor and skill hitherto unequalled. 

Like strokes of adders was the attack of the Abolitionists on 
Webster. It began the instant the Seventh of March Speech 
appeared in the newspapers, continued while he lived and was 
kept up after he died.® He could be compared only to Benedict 
Arnold, or the Earl of Strafford, declared Theodore Parker at 
an abolition meeting in Faneuil Hall: * ‘I wish we could take a 
mantle big and black enough, and go backward and cover up 
the shame of the great man who has fallen in the midst of us.’ 
Why had Webster done a deed so base? The only ‘reasonable’ 
explanation was to consider it ‘as a bid for the Presidency.’ 

Another preacher was certain that President Fillmore induced 
Webster to make the Seventh of March Speech by offering to 
make him the head of his cabinet. ‘The arch traitor was re- 
warded with the office of Secretary of State.’ ® One religious 
paper attributed the fall ‘of this Lucifer’ to his long years of 
‘intemperate habits.’ ® 

‘What if Daniel Webster has betrayed the cause of liberty, 

^ Speeches and Lecturee: Phillips, 48, 115, 

* The Abolitionists refused to join the Pree-Soilers in the funerol procession when 
Webster was buried. Phillips scourged the recusants who bad denounced ' the treadiery 
of Daniel Webster to tbe cause of liberty/ for having shown him honor in death: *So^ 
dal proprieties, self-respect and regard to consistency . . , will prevent us from giving 
such proof of this newly invented Christian courtesy [great cheering]/ Phillips, 48-9. 

* March St5, 1850, *to consider the speech of Mr. Webster/ Parker, n, 170, Also the 
Xdberaior, April 5, 1850. 

* Parker, n, 149, 166-7. 

‘ Some RecollecUons of ouf AnHSlamy Cor^Ud: Samuel X May, 349. So often was 
this accusation made that many actually believed it. Yet President Taylor did not die 
until more than four months after the Seventh of March Speech and Vice-President Pill- 
more had not the faintest idea that he ever would become President. 

* McGrawvHU (N.Y.) Ckrieiian Contribvtot, dipped in the Liberator, April 12, 1850* 
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bent his supple knees anew to the Slave Power and dishonored 
the State!’ exclaimed the lAberator. Webster was ‘only one of 
eight hundred thousand [citizens of Massachusetts], many of 
whom are incomparably his superior.’ He was far below the 
master tyrant, Calhoun, who was ‘uppermost among the 
damned.’ Indeed, ‘damnation suits his [Calhoun’s] taste and 
temperament.’ If Calhoun was sane, he was ‘not merely an 
adulterer, a thief, a barbarian, ... a man-stealer,’ privately and 
by retail, but publicly and by wholesale.^ Garrison published 
Webster’s speech in full and afterwards printed extracts from 
it xmder the caption; ‘the late satanic speech of dahibl 

WEBSTER.’ ® 

The devotion of Massachusetts to Webster was a terrible 
weapon in the hands of Phillips : ‘ When you have launched your 
spear into the rhinoceros hide of a Webster . . . every Whig and 
Democrat feels it,’ he exclaimed at an anti-Webster meeting. 
‘It is not often . . . that Providence permits the eyes of twenty 
millions of thinking people to behold the fall of another Lucifer, 
from the very battlements of Heaven, down into that “lower 
deep of the lowest deep’’ of hell [Great sensation].’ At another 
meeting, when some one in the audience called for cheers for 
Webster, Phillips exclaimed: ‘Yes, three cheers for Sir Pertinax 
M’Sycophant, who aU his life long has been bowing down to the 
Slave Power to secure the Presidency . . . and destined to be 
outwitted at last [Cheers].’ * 

In his poem, Ichabod, Whittier thus branded Webster: 

*So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! . . . 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To bis dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame!’ * 


1 Liberator , March 15. 1850. * lb ., April 12, 1850. 

> Speeches and Lectures: Phillips, 48-9, 87. 

* ‘The abolition propagandists of the North turned iq)on him [Webster] with a ftny 
that showed they leali^ that what be had done was to put an end for the time being to 
thdr schemings. There are no more painful, no more unjustifiable, lines in American 
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The aged statesman was no less heartily sustained by his 
friends. Nearly a thousand of the first men of Boston published 
over their names a letter applauding the Seventh of March 
Speech and supporting the position he had taken.^ The same 
thing was done in New York. When Webster visited Boston 
in April, 1850, cheering crowds followed him.® Similar demon- 
strations greeted bim wherever he spoke. He was overwhelmed 
with commendation and requests for speeches. ‘From the 
South, the West, and some parts of the middle States,’ he wrote 
to his closest friend, ‘addresses, letters, and calls for speeches, 
continue to come in without number.’ * 

Not once did he waver. At Capon Springs, Virginia, he de- 
clared that it the North would not obey the Fugitive Slave Law, 
‘the South would no longer be bound to observe the compact;’ * 
but, on the other hand, the first step in secession would be 
promptly met. He would not be a part of an Administration, he 
declared, which, in such a case, did not act ‘effectually, and at 
once.’ ® During the summer of 1851 he became very ill; ® but 
throughout those strenuous months his spirit never succumbed, 
never faltered. 

Notwithstanding vilification and abuse, Webster carried with 
him the people of moderate temper all over the country, and 
nowhere was there a stancher adherent of his doctrine of 

poesy than those in John Greenleaf 'Whittier's **Ickabod,^" Channing, yz, 85. In 1880 
Whittier sought to make amend by his poem 'The Lost Occasion/ 

From the time of the Seventh of Mart^ Speech, Webster had been terribly harassed 
and his health hod dedined. 'Since the 7th of March, there bos not been an hour in 
which I have not felt a “crushing" weight of anxiety and responsibility [over the com- 
promise]. It is over. My part is acted, and I am satisfied. The rest 1 leave to stronger 
bodies and fredier minds. ... 1 have lost a good deal of fledi, and you will think me thin 
and haggard.' Webster to Peter Harvey, Sept. 10, 1850. Prioale CorrMjtondence, it, 
885-^6. 

His eyes had failed him, too, and he could write only for one hour daily. Webster to 
Harvey, Sept, la, 1850. Ih„ 880-8. 

^ Boston Adveriis&r, April 8, 1850. This letter was widely published throughout the 
country* Among those who signed it were Hufus Choate, Charles C. Parsons, Caleb 
liOring, William Appleton, Charles F. Curtis, George Ticknor, Benj. H. Curtis, William 
H. Prescott [the historianj, J. A. Lowell, C. C. Felton [Prof, of Greelc in Harvard], and 
Jared Sparks [the author, then President of Harvard]. 

* Ib,, April 80, 1850. See Webster, xin, 886-0. 

* Webster to Peter Harvey, April 18, 1850. PtiviUe Correspondence, n, 365-6. 

* Webster, xm, 480. * 15., 486* 

^ Webster to Fillmore, July 26, 1852. Private Correspondence, n, 544. 
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American solidarity than was Lincoln. The influence over the 
Northern people of Webster’s tremendous appeals for the 
Union, from the reply to Hayne to the Seventh of March Speech 
and thereafter, cannot be estimated. It was the noble passages 
from Webster, learned in school by Northern boys, that pre- 
pared them to respond, with arms in their hands, when Lincoln 
called them to support the National Government and to save 
the Union. 

The basic abolition principle that no human statute ought to 
be obeyed which was in conflict with the commands of God, was 
applied to the new Fugitive Slave Law with the same passion 
that it had been used against the Act which it superseded. ‘ The 
natural duty to keep the law of God overrides the obligation to 
observe any human statute,’ Parker said in a sermon delivered 
immediately after the Fugitive Slave Law went into effect.* 
Their oath to execute it was ‘not morally binding’ * even on 
officers of the United States, and he who observed it was worse 
than a Herod, a Nero, a Jeffreys, or any monster of history.® 

All citizens were ‘morally bound’ to violate the statute.* En- 
listment in the army did not relieve a man from the ‘jurisdiction 
of natural law and the dominion of God.’ In the eye of the 
Deity, President Polk had murdered aU who were killed in the 
Mexican War.® For that matter, asserted Parker, the doctrine 
of obedience to law ‘lies at the basis of every despot’s throne.’ * 
It was a ‘false idea’ that ‘the people are morally bound to obey 
any law . . . until it is repealed’ * — no, indeed; we must not 
‘keep a wicked law.’ ® 

God’s idea, said Parker, was that of ‘a government of all, for 
all, by all,’ which would assure justice and equality to every- 
one.® The contrary idea was that of slavery, and there could be 
no peace in the United States ‘until one or the other of these 
ideas is cast out of the councils of the nation.’ The Democratic 
idea — ‘the American idea’ — must and would prevail, and the 
day would come when we would have ‘a government of all the 
people, by all the people, for all the people.’ But this was *irre- 

> Sunday, Sept. S2, 18S0. Parker, n, 3S6. 

• lb; aro. * ib; s«-7. ^ lb; an. * iK 

•16., 298. »I6.,S82, *15., 301. *16., 288. 
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concilably hostile’ to the slave theoiy which required ‘a govern- 
ment of all the people by a part of the people — the masters; 
for a part of the people — the masters; against a part of the 
people — the slaves.’ ‘It is not possible for these two ideas to 
continue to live in peace.’ No! ‘There must be war between 
them before there can be peace.’ ^ 

From the pulpit Parker counselled physical resistance. ‘K I 
were the fugitive, and could escape in no other way, I would kill 
him [the person seizing a runaway slave] with as little com- 
punction as I would drive a mosquito from my face.’ ® 

Since fugitive slaves could not be tried by jury, Phillips and 
Garrison urged them to arm themselves and kill their pursuers, 
in order to secure a trial by jury for homicide.® Insurrection was 
openly advocated as wise and righteous, if necessary to obtain 
freedom. ‘You will say this is bloody doctrine, — anarchical 
doctrine; it will prejudice people against the cause. ... I know 
it will,’ said Phillips, in his quiet voice. As to the statute, *we 
will ourselves trample this accursed Fugitive Slave Law under 
foot [Great cheering].’ * In Boston the negroes were highly ex- 
cited and held meetings.® At Faneuil HaU, Sumner, although 
still designated a United States Commissioner, declared that he 
would not obey the ‘accursed biU.’ ® 

There was no danger that the South would secede, said 
Parker, in his famous Thanksgiving Day sermon, preached in 
1850. If the Union were in peril, a hundred thousand Massachu- 
setts men would rally ‘with the cartridge-box at their side, and 
firelock on their shoulder.’ Not that the North would be a 
‘loser’ if the South did withdraw, but he doubted ‘if the North 
will yet allow them to go.’ Still, ‘a serious attempt to execute 
the fugitive slave law . . . ought to dissolve’ the Union. The 
Constitution was not sacrosanct. It was merely ‘the machinery 
of the national mill; and suppose we agree to take it out and put 
in new; we might get worse, very true, but we might get better.’ ’’ 

^ Parker, n, 176-7, 293« Compare Lincoln’s House-divided speech (1868): 'X believe 
this govfflnment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free;’ and the Ad- 
dress at Gettysburg (1868): 'That government of the people, by the people, for the 
people,’ etc. 

^ J6., 258, * Speeches and Leoturee: Phillips, 71-81, 85, 91. ^ 15., 80. 

* Wilson, n. 805. • lb., 808. Nov. 6, 1850. » Parker, ii, 802-3. 
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Indeed, as we have seen, the leading assailants of slavery and 
the South — for they identified the institution and the section 
— were either cold or openly hostile to the Union. Not long 
after Clay introduced his Compromise Beecher announced in 
the New York IndependerU that ‘whenever the Union comes 
between a Christian people and their Christianity, it becomes 
a snare. . . . There are many evils infinitely greater’ than ‘dis- 
solution of our Union. . . . Religion and humanity are a price 
too dear to pay even for the Union.’ ^ A popular Unitarian 
minister of Syracuse, New York, the Reverend Samuel J. May, 
declared in a sermon of which he was very proud, that ‘if su^ 
a law [Fugitive Slave] ... be essential to our Republic ... let it 
[the Republic] be broken up.’ ® 

In such fashion did Abolitionists belabor Webster, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and the Union itself. The Act was an incident, 
however, to the ‘ Great Iniquity.* Slavery must go, no matter 
what the cost. If Webster’s course was followed, the end would 
be a repetition of Santo Domingo. ‘God forgive us for our 
cowardice,’ cried Parker in a sermon, ‘if we let it come to this, 
that three millions ... of degraded human beings, degraded by 
us, must wade through slaughter to their unalienable rights.’ ’ 
Nothing must stand in the way of emancipation. ‘If the Bible 
defends slavery ... so much the worse for the Bible.’ * 

The time approached when the American people would do as 
those of France and South American countries had done, pro- 
phesied Phillips. ‘The hour will come — God hasten it! — 
when the American people shall so stand on the deck of their 
Union, “built i’ th’ eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” If I 
hve to see that hour, I shall say to every slave. Strike now for 
Freedom! [Long-continued and deafening cheers.]’ ** 

What Theodore Parker proclaimed from the pulpit, Wendell 
Phillips fulminated from the rostrum, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son wrote in the Liberator, smaller men of less restraint, repeated 

^ Quoted in the L^erator^ March 8^ 1850. 

^ May, 360. ' You are bound to use force and arms to prevent a fellow man from being 
enslav^/ was his opinion of the !Fugi1ive Slave Law. This sermon was preached at 
Syracuse, Eochester, and Oswego during October, 1850. J5., 856. 

» Parker, n,m. ^15., 196. 

‘ The Melodeon, Boston, April 12, 1852. SpeetJtes andLeciwres: Phillips, 84-A. 
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iu language even more extravagant and bloody. ‘Death to £id> 
nappers/ ran a resolution introduced by Rev. Henry C. Wright 
in the Western Anti-Slavery Society at Salem, Ohio, September 
16, 1860 — ‘death to kidnappebs, whether they come to us as 
voters, congressmen, presidents, judges, marshals, constables, 
posse-comitatus or slave-holders.' ^ 

Wright declared that ‘instant death’ should be inflicted 
‘without judge or jury’ on anybody who tried to execute the 
Fugitive Slave Law.® Stephen S. Foster stated before the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, September, 1860, 
that if even Webster should attempt to return a fugitive slave, 
it ‘will cost him his life.’ Amid applause, Foster asked his fel- 
low Abolitionists to ‘tread . . . tmder our feet . . . any portions 
of it [the Bible] that sanctions slavery;’ and Wright denounced 
the Bible as *a self-evident falsehood,’ if it recognized slavery.® 
‘O, my fellow-citizens, blood has been flowing . . . from the backs 
of our enslaved coimtrymen ever since 1776, and is flowing 
now,’ cried the Reverend B. B. Raymond, a Baptist clergyman 
at a meeting in Syracuse, New York, held in protest against 
the Fugitive Slave Law. ‘Yes and blood will flow ... on the 
battlefields of a civil war if we carry out this accursed law.’ * 
These are not extravagant examples of the language which 
Parker, Garrison, and Phillips inspired among ardent and ex- 
citable men and women throughout the United States. Nor 
were the Abolitionists the only assailants of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The anti-slavery men were quite as vigorous in their con- 
demnation of it, albeit their language was not so violent. In- 
creasing numbers of clergymen preached the doctrine of the 
‘higher law' or ‘God’s law,’ as irreconcilable with ‘slave law.’ 
Big meetings of these opponents of the Congressional adjust- 
ment of the sectional conflict were held in several Northern 
States.® 

‘Repeal the law! Repeal the law!’ became the anti-slavery 
war-cry throughout the North. The effect on Southern Union 
men was unhappy and portentous. ‘Let the fanatics howl on I’ 

^ lAberaior, Oct. 4, 1850. 

^ Wright to Gorriaon, Sept. 10, 1850, in Liberaiar, Oct. 4, 1850. 

• Zdberatof, Sept. S7, 1860. * May, 365. ® Wilson, n, 309-18. 
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exclaimed the conservative Unionist Alexandria Gazette, ‘Too 
long have they been suffered to do violence to our feelings and 
injury to our interests.’ They could do no harm ‘if the law is 
upheld and sustained. . . . Never was a nation cursed with a 
more pestiferous and inexcusable set of mischief-makers!’ ^ Re- 
sistance to the Fugitive Slave Law angered and alarmed the 
Sovihron. In the same issue containing a heavily displayed call 
for a ‘Grand Union Mass Meeting’ at Jackson, Mississippi, 
an editorial appeared, declaring that the Sovihron had believed 
that opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law would be confined to 
Abolitionists, but that if the paper had been mistaken — if 
resistance became general throughout the North — then dis- 
union would surely come.® 

Disunion would be ‘horrible,’ again said the Sovihron, but 
‘slavery’ of the South to the North would be a still greater evil. 
The denial by ‘ruthless majorities’ of property, liberty, and 
security, would ‘ produce inevitable revolution ’ by the minority. 
If the Fugitive Slave Law should be repealed or become ‘a 
mere nullity, if swarms of slave stealers are to hover along the 
border slave States and seize our property, and are to be en- 
couraged by the North, inevitable resistance and measures of 
retaliation will be the first result, and then disimion.’ ® 

Far larger than the abolition and anti-slavery meetings were 
the public demonstrations in the larger Northern cities in ap- 
proval of Webster and in support of the Compromise and the 
Union. One such gathering at Castle Garden in New York, 
October 30, 1850, was notable. It was sponsored by the leaders 
of the bar and the important business men of that city. One of 
the speakers was General Winfield Scott.^ Another Union meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall a month later was still more impressive; the 
foremost citizens of Boston attended and Benjamin R. Curtis, 
Rxffus Choate, and two leading Democrats addressed the assem- 
blage. One of these Democrats denounced those who refused 
to obey the law: ‘It is revolution, or it is treason,’ he cried.® 
Sinular Union gatherings met in coimtry towns all over the 

^ Alexandria OaxeUe^ Oct. 10, 1850. * Souikront Oct. 95, 1850. 

» Ih., Nov. 8, 1850. * Wilson, n, 816. 

■15., 817« The speaker was Iknjaixun F. HaUett. 
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few in number but each of them was made a striking example 
of the infamy of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

In this fashion was the public mind prepared for a most effec- 
tive piece of propaganda against slavery and the South. Nine 
mon^s after the Fugitive Slave Law went into effect and while 
the country was ringing with denunciations of the first cases of 
its enforcement, the National Era, organ of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, began the serial publication of a story entitled 
Uncle Tom's Cabin: or Life among the Lowly. The author was 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, sister of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Edward Beecher, and wife of a Presbyterian minister and Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary in Andover, Calvin E. 
Stowe.^ 

The narrative was written with dramatic genius. It was a suc- 
cession of incidents, each picturesque, some startling. In iliis 
fashion the whole abolition argument and appeal was presented. 
The entire story, or any section of it, could be dramatized and 
acted with little effort. Characters were so drawn as to give 
the impression that they were typical. The distinct and em- 
phatic idea thus conveyed to the reader was that, as a class, 
the slaves were frightfully abused and yearning for freedom; 
that Southern men, with tepid exceptions, were tyraimical and 
vile; that, in general, Southern women were incompetent, slug- 
gish, and cruel. While figures were made to appear and things 
to happen that showed the easier side of slavery, they were 
subor^ated to the drama and were used to make prominent 
the horrible and the base. 

Early in 1852 Uncle Tom's Cabin was published in book form. 
One hundred thousand copies were sold in two months, and 
within a year the American public had absorbed three times 
that number.® Not a city, town or village in the North was 
without it, and it was read even in the South. Book stores in 

is the only trustworthy one^ since he writes with scholarly detachm^t and unpar* 
tiality. 

* Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe: Charles Edward Stowe, 148-58, 150. 

The materials for the novel were the accounts that had long been printed in aboli* 
tion pamphlets, especudly the collection of Slaoery (U if t», to which rderence has been 
made, together with Mrs. Stowers observations when her father and husband were 
stationed at Cincinnati, also applied to l^Merick Douglass for data. 

^ Stowe, 160. 
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Springfield, Rlinois, advertised Mrs. Stowe’s novel soon after it 
was published, and one of the first to buy a copy was Herndon. 
No positive evidence exists that Lincoln read it, but we know 
that it was at his hand and that it was often discussed in his 
hearing. 

At any rate. Unde Tom’s Cabin was the literary sensation of 
the period. It did more to create sentiment against slavery and 
even more against the South, than all that had been or was to 
be spoken or written on the subject.^ In this sense Mrs. Stowe 
may be said to have been a principal agent in bringing about 
the Civil War. ‘Is this the little woman who made this big 
war? ’ asked Lincoln when she went to see the President during 
that conflict.^ 

Mrs. Stowe’s novel was ‘rather an event than a book’ which 
had roused ‘the world by the vigor and pathos of its appeals,’ 
declared Wendell Phillips, and his hearers responded with ‘en- 
thusiastic cheers.’ But the way had been prepared for its suc- 
cess, Phillips truthfully said; Mrs. Stowe’s book never would 
have been written or read but for the long years of anti-slavery 
agitation that had preceded it. ‘This effort of genius . . . might 
have fallen dead and unnoticed in 1835,’ he rightly declared. 
Look at the While 8lave, Hildreth’s great novel, ‘bom out of 
due time.’ * But Uncle Tom’s Cabin had appeared at the mo- 
ment of Pate — the Abolitionists had ‘made the trembling 
South demand the Fugitive Slave Law,’ and the Fugitive Slave 
Law had ‘provoked Mrs. Stowe to the good work of Uncle 
Tom’^ Whittier wrote to Garrison that Mrs. Stowe’s book was 
‘glorious.’ ® In a long review in a Paris journal George Sand 
concluded that Mrs. Stowe was ‘in the true spirit of the word, 
consecrated.’ ® 

Its success abroad was as great as in the United States. The 
novel was translated into nearly every language spoken in 

^ ^Unde Tom’s CaMn nmde the crack of the slavedriver’s whip, and the cries of the 
tortured blacks ring in every household in the land, till human hearts could endure it no 
longer/ Stowe, 155. 

^ Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe, ed. by Annie Fields, 260. 

* S^peeohes and Lectures: Phillips, ISl. * 15., ISO. 

^ Whittier to Garrison, May, 1852. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Introduction, xvi, ed. 188^. 

* 16., xxviii. 
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Europe.^ One edition appeared in Arabic. Four separate ver- 
sions were published in France, two in Holland, fourteen in 
Germany; and thirty editions were printed in London alone, in 
six mon^s during 1852.® Even the cautious Edinburgh Review 
declared that ‘the sale of Uncle Tom's Cabin is the most marvel- 
lous literary phenomenon that the world has witnessed’ — it 
was a ‘political pamphlet,’ and it had made impossible the 
complete execution of the Fugitive Slave Law.® There can be 
no possible doubt that Urtcle Tom’s Cabin largely created that 
European public opinion which was so strong an influence in 
preventing recognition of the Southern Confederacy by England 
and France. 

The South responded more with contempt than in wrath. In 
DeSow’s Review, ‘A Southern Woman,’ reviewing Mrs. Stowe’s 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which appeared a year later than the 
novel, observed that Mrs. Stowe’s books had ‘sunk so low,’ it 
was charity to make note of them.^ The novel was merely an 
‘accumulation of all the instances that can be found of cruelty 
or crime among slaveholders,’ declared William Gilmore 
Simms.® The Southern Literary Messenger reviewed Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, declared the editor, only because ‘we may be compelled 
one day (God grant that day may never come) to repel with the 
bayonet’ the spirit that inspired Mrs. Stowe, mfless that spirit 
were promptly exposed by the pen. But since ‘this slanderous 
work has found its way into every section of our country,’ the 
Messenger felt that ‘the brand of falsehood must be placed upon 
it.’ Still, perhaps the volume should not be taken too seriously 
because some of it was so absurd that it ‘wouldn’t go down as 
part and parcel of a burnt cork melodrama of the Bowery,’ 
while other portions were not only untrue, but *im'possible’ If 
Mrs. Stowe was so fond of the Bible, let her observe the Com- 
mandment: ‘tHOTT SHALT NOT BEAK FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THT 
NEIGHBOR.’ * Uncle Tom’s Cabin was ‘a plot against the peace 

^ TVhittier to Garrison, May, 1852. Unde Tom^e Cabin, Introduction, xlii, ed. 1882. 

* Critical Dictionary of English LiiertUure: Samuel Austin AUibone, u, 2278^0. 

* Reprint of an article in Edinhurgh Remev) on * Slavery an the United States.* London, 
1858. 

* DeBom's Emm, xv, 486-98. * Simms, 217. 

* Bondiern Idterary Mmmger, xnu, 6S0-8 (Oct., 1852). Capitals in magarine. 
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of society,’ exclaimed a preacher and professor of Annapolis, 
Rev. E. J. Stearns.^ 

As ‘A Carolinian,’ Edward Pringle of Charleston wrote a 
brochure in reply to Mrs. Stowe’s narrative which was typical 
of the Southern attitude toward it. UTicle Tom's Cabin would 
work ‘infinite injury,’ he said, because it aroused fanaticism in 
the North and rage in the South. Its imaginary ‘horrors’ would 
bring a ‘new birth of abolition apostles’ and confirm the grow- 
ing Southern opinion that the whole North had been abolition- 
ized. Pringle had never seen nor heard of such scenes as those 
portrayed by Mrs. Stowe; but he could not deny any of them, 
he admitted. The South abhorred the abuses of the slave sys- 
tem far more than she did, he wrote; but Southern people 
‘knew’ about slavery and she did not, and they knew that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a false picture. ‘She has filled her 
Northern readers with a delusion.’ ® 

In spite of Mrs. Stowe’s story and the renewal of abolition 
strivings, the vast majority of the Northern people seemed to 
be satisfied with the situation and the Nation was in a kind of 
political apathy when the presidential campaign of 185S opened. 
But the sentiment against slavery and hostility to the South 
were growing in every Northern State. A new party was form- 
ing. In Massachusetts, Pree-Soilers and Democrats elected 
Charles Sumner to the Senate — the same combination that 
had made Chase a Senator in 1849, ‘the temporary triumph 
of a shameful coalition,’ said the Alexandria Gazette.^ 

^ Note^ on Uncle Tom's Cabin: Bev, E, J* Stearns^ A.M., late professor in St. John’s 
Collegei Annapolis (Philaddphia, 1853), 9. 

‘ Slavery in the Southern States: A CaroUnian [Edward Pringle], Cambridge, 1853. 
Pringle gave all the Southern arguments for slavery which we have reviewed in Chap- 
ter I, stating them with surprising moderation and restraint. He seemed mainly to be 
depressed by the renewal of sectional animosity which he thought Mrs. Stowe’s novel 
would cause;, as Pringle contended, by its untruthful presentment of Southern society. 
This brochure was £rst published in the Southern Literary Messenger^ iv, 478, 

Two Southern novels of no merit were published in answer to Mrs. Stowe’s book, but 
had little sole and passed ’mth scant notice; The Cdbin» and the Tarlofi or Slaves and MaS" 
iers: J. Thornton Randolph, Philadelphia, 1853, the author of whi^ cledmed that his 
novel was ‘a faithful transcript of re^ life’ and that *he has himself witnessed all the 
scenes described,’ etc.; and Life at the SotUK or Uncle Tom's Cabin cut it is: W. L. 6. 
Smith, Buffalo, 1853. This novel was dedicated to Clay. In his preface the author said 
that the Southern people considered slavery as 'an hdrloom,’ which has descended from 
the 'immortal charter of independence,’ etc. 

a May 15, 1851, 
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But, in general, the great body of the public was listless. 
Men were more concerned about economic conditions than over 
emancipation of slaves, wished more for quiet and prosperity 
than for upheaval and strife. In this situation we shall now see 
Lincoln again appear upon the political stage, in a smaller part 
than he had ever played before. Thereafter we shall behold 
mighty events burst upon the country and witness the fashion 
in which Lincoln met them. 



CHAPTER m 

WESTERN DEVELOPMENT AND SLAVERY 

The Nation has passed its perils and it is free, prosperous, and powerful, Lincoln, 
July 16, 1852. 

We are about to open a new market to the traffickers in flesh that haunt the shambles 
of the South. Sumnsr, in Kansas»Nebraska debate, 1854. 

1 beliere that the passage of this bill is of no practical importance, so far as the slave 
States are concerned. I support it as a measure of peace. Senator Htwsn of Virginia, 
in ih 

Northern rights and Southern rights! Sir, I know of no such divisions or distinctions 
under the Constitution. Douglas, in ih* 

In no like space of time in American history are the influences 
that shape public opinion better shovina than in the brief period 
from 1860 to 1864. Moreover, the events of those years were 
determinative of Lincoln’s career. Indeed, but for the last of 
these events, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it is well- 
nigh certain that he would have been Imown only to some 
thousands in Illinois and to them merely as a circuit-riding 
lawyer, local politician, and stump speaker. No detail, there- 
fore, of that epochal circumstance or the steps that led to it, 
can be omitted in the narrative of Lincoln’s public life. 

‘Repeal! Repeal! Repeal!' Everywhere throughout the 
North during 1861 that was the incessant cry of opponents of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Rlinois as a whole, however, was not 
keenly responsive to the anti-slavery movement; ^ but even 
there, and especially in the northern part of the State, many 
meetings were held, fiery speeches made, angry resolutions 
adopted.® The press, too, was emphatic and Chicago papers 

^ Most people, in the North, particulaxly in the Mississippi Valley, were apathetic on 
slavery and opposed to the agitation of it. * Had I been in Congress 1 think I should have 
voted ... for the fugifive slave law. . . . We know it cannot be repealed, and an attempt 
to do it must only produce agitation. . . . These ... are tlie sentiments of the great body 
of the people. They do not wish this slavery agitation. They consider the [Wilmot] pro* 
viso as a humbug, as it most certainly is, however humiliating it may be to make that 
confession alter having cheered it, spoken for it, and voted for it, os J admit 1 have.* 
Brivate letter of a Whig member of the Ohio Legislature, printed, with approval, in the 
Weekly National InUUigenoer, Feb. 8, 1851. 

* WMiern July 15, Aug. 5, Sept. 80, Oct. 28, etc., of meetings and resolutions 

in (flflerent places. 
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were particiilarly clamorous. Abolitionists, Free-Soilers, and 
anti-slavery people generally ignored the fact that the Fugitive 
Slave Law was a vital part of the Great Compromise. 

In this evolution of sentiment Lincoln took no part. As he 
afterward declared, he was against the abrogation of that 
tempest-arousing statute. This, indeed, was the prevailing view 
of central and southern Illinois at that time; and, as we have 
seen, Lincoln almost perfectly reflected public opinion. His only 
misinterpretation of sentiment at home was his attitude toward 
the Mexican War while in Congress, and he was in that but 
supporting the national party program; but not again did he 
fail to express dominant popular thought and feeling. He 
neither led nor retarded mass movements, but accurately regis- 
tered them. In short, Lincoln was the spokesman of the people. 
So it came about that he was ‘ available ’ when, at a critical hour, 
a new party sought for a presidential candidate. 

In the free States, court after court, State and Federal, upheld 
the Fugitive Slave Law and urged obedience to it.^ But the 
agitation grew. Several Northern Legislatures passed resolu- 
tions insisting on the overthrow of the Act which had been and 
was the heart of the adjustment of 1850. Old line Whigs, like 
Lincoln, disapproved this crusade against the statute, and his 
favorite paper, the National Intelligencer, rebuked it as a ‘crime 
quite equal . . . to . . . Secession.’ ® 

With the exception of Mississippi and South Carolina, the 
South, as a section, was slow to take the alarm. Those States, 

^ For example: Sup. Courts Moss,, in unanimous opinion by Chief Justice Shaw, in re 
petition of Thos, Sims for writ of habeas corpus. National Intelligencer, May 10, 1851. 

Justice Ndson of the U.S. Supreme Court in dbarge to New York Grand Jury. A, 
April 19, 1851. 

Justice McLean of U.S. Supreme Court in charge to Ohio Grand Jury, lb,, Nov, 8, 
1851. 

* Weddy Nalional InteUigeneer, April 18, 1851, quoting, with approval, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Bepuhlicanj April 7, denoundng Massachusetts agitators who ‘plot treason, 
taUc treason, and would act treason if they dared' 

During April, 1851, the National InieUigencer published three artides by Dr. Daniel 
Drake of Cincinnati, the phyridan to whom Lincoln had written the mysterions letter 
ten years before. Dr. Drake insisted that Northern States ought to prohibit free negroes 
from li^g within or even passing through them, and that the ^ve states should forbid 
emancipation of slaves except on the condition that they would not go to the free 
states, Drake to Dr. John C. Warren, Dec. 26, 81, 1850, and Jan. 4, 1851, in Weekly 
Natunud Inldligmeer, April 5, 12, 1851. 
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however, were prompt and vigorous. In the early winter of 1850 
their Legislatures provided for the election of delegates to an- 
other Southern Convention to consider Southern interests and 
the maintenance of ‘Southern rights.’ ^ 

But the remainder of the South was cold to secession pro- 
posals. Georgia expressed the general feeling and opinion in the 
famous ‘Georgia Platform,’ adopted by the Union Convention 
held at the State capital in December, 1850. This assembly de- 
clared for peace and union on the basis of the Great Com- 
promise and particularly on the observance of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

In a long Union editorial, the national Whig organ applauded 
the pronouncement of the Georgia Convention. That State ‘has 
decisively repelled the tempter,’ exclaimed the National Intelli- 
gencer; — South Carolina was ‘actually attempting a DISSO- 
LUTION OF TEE union: * Feverishly the great Whig 
journal insisted upon quiet and fraternal sentiment.® Those 
former political enemies, Cobb and Toombs, wrote strong Union 
letters in support of the Georgia platform and in scathing re- 
buke of Southern and Northern fanatics alike who, they de- 
clared, were working to the destruction of the Republic.® 

‘If Virginia, shall lead,* Langdon Cheves of South Carolina 
had said to the Nashville Convention of 1860, ‘I have not the 
least apprehension that any blood will be spilt.’® Virginia 
would not lead then, and now, by a vote of one hundred and ten 
to one, her Legislature adopted fervent Union resolutions 
against the rash action of South Carolina. She condemned the 
slavery agitation, declared for that institution, and asserted 
that any interference with it would destroy harmony between 
the sections.® Mississippi hastened to repudiate her disunion 
avowals of a few months earlier and took her stand alongside 


^ Weekly National InUUigemer, Jan. 4, 1851. ‘ 15., Jan. 4, 11, 1851. 

» J5., Dee. 8, 1860. Peb. 15, 1861. 

^ Cobb to A. H. Chappel ei aL (Committee), Feb. 17. 1851; Toombs to same, Feb. 15, 
1851. Weekly National JnieUigeneer) March 22. 1851. 

B Weekly Nalional InleUigenoer, April 5, 1851. 

> J5., March 29. 1851. 4th of July toasts in Virginia were hotly pro*Union. while 
those in South C^lina were as emphatically anti-Union. 15., Ji^ 12, 1851, giving 
examples. 
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Virginia and Georgia.' South Carolina, hoTvever, stood by her 
guns and prepared for war.* 

Throughout 1851 the assault on the Fugitive Slave Law con- 
tinued all over the North and the excitement was increased by 
two notable and highly picturesque cases.® Just before Congress 
met in December, 1851, the first blood was shed in the attempt 
to recover escaping slaves under the new law — the owner was 
killed and his son wounded by a band of runaway negroes in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, with whom the fugitive had 
taken refuge.® 

So it came about that when the Thirty-second Congress con- 
vened, Southern Senators and Representatives were angry and 
alarmed. Those who had declared for the Union and reWked 
secessionists were chagrined, despondent, resentful. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was the one substantial and practical concession 
which the South had secured in the Compromise of 1850. Yet, 
they said, Legislatures of Northern States had actually passed 
laws in, defiance of it and in contempt of national authority; 
abolition lecturers and speakers, swarming over the North, were 
fulminating against it; and here were Southern men murdered 
and wounded in a Northern State by slaves who had been 
‘enticed’ to leave their masters. 

The Union men of the South in Congress determined that 
their section must be reassured of the good faith of the Great 
Compromise. On the second day of the session Senator Foote 
of Mississippi gave notice that he would offer a joint resolution 
that the ‘measures of adjustment, so-called,’ of 1850 were to be 

^ Cong* Globe, 32iui Cong» Ist Sees*, xxiv, Pt. i, 35-6* Weekly National Intellu 
gencer, Nov. 29» 1851. 

* Toward the ead of 1861 that State contracted for arms and mumtions, all to be fur- 
nished by May, 1853. Ib*, Dec. SO, 1853. 

Nevertheless there was a strong unionist sentunent in South. Carolina. Joel R. Poin- 
sett pubiidy denounced secession talk, lb*, March 1851. 

* That of Shadradh [Frederick Jenkins] in Boston, Feb., 1851. Shadrach was arrested 
and imprisoned, but was forcibly released by a mob of free negroes and escaped to 
Canada. Weekly NaHonal IrUelligmcer, Feb. StSt, 1851. 

The case of Thomas Sims, Boston, April, 1851. Sims was heavily guarded, adjudged, 
a runaway slave, and delivered by armed officers to bis owner. Mndh has been made 
of this case. Filips delivered two of his strongest speeches with it ns his subject. 
Speeches and Lechtres: Phillips, 55-97. 

^ Channing, vz, 106-7. 
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considered a ‘definitive settlement of the questions growing 
out of the system of domestic slavery.’ ^ 

Upon this proposal a gusty and intermittent debate sprang 
up. Factious politicians were wrecking the Great Compromise, 
said Southern Unionists; Northern and Southern radicals were 
again arousing sectionalism; nationalists of the South were 
being assailed by secessionists, whose weapons were inflamma- 
tory speeches and editorials from the North, especially those 
against the Fugitive Slave Law. In the North ‘ferocious and 
bloody scenes’ had occurred, and that, too, under deplorable in- 
stigation; in the South malcontents were spreading the report 
that the North actually intended to exclude slavery from ‘our 
vacant Territories.’ So Congress must assert that the arrange- 
ment of 1860 was definitive and slavery agitation must be 
stopped.® 

Instantly and with much heat Southern extremists who, fike 
Northern extremists, had opposed the Compromise, resisted 
Foote’s proposal. Not by a vote of the Senate could he be made 
to ‘kiss the rod of oppression,’ cried Senator Andrew Pickens 
Butler of South Carolina.® Away with Compromises that vio- 
lated the Constitution and sacrificed Southern rights! Only 
Southern solidarity could assure Southern safety. Foote’s reso- 
lution was worse than futile; if passed, it would merely ‘let 
loose . . . the waters of agitation.’ ^ 

Ehett said that he cared not when he should be called a 
secessionist, for, he exclaimed, ‘I say that I am one now.’ ® A 
State had a right to secede, and secession was not treason. 
What was that crime? It was the violation of allegiance to a 

^ Cong. Gloh&y SSnd Cong. 1st Sess., xxiy; Ft. i, IS. 

^ Footo’s speech, Dec. 8, 1851. Gong. Globe, SSnd Cong. 1st Sess., zxnr. Ft. i, 
85-6. 

3 Butler was the son of 'William Butler of Columbia, South Carolina, who served with 
gallantry and distinction under Lincoln, Fickens, Greene, Lee, and Sumter in the Bevo* 
lution. The Butler family was one of the most respect^ in the South and was very 
proud of its traditions. 

It was Senator Butler whom Sumner assailed in his speech in the Senate in 1856, on 
incident that led to the physical assault on Sumner by Preston Brooks, a relative of 
Butler. Although only fifty^five years of age in 1851, his hair was snow-white and he 
was otherwise aged in appearance. 

^ Cong. Glohe^ 82nd Cong. 1st Sess,, xxiv, Ft. i, S6. 

Ib., xcv, Appendix, 61. 
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sovereign. Who was that sovereign, the State or the Nation — 
'it is a question upon which bayonets may be crossed and blood 
may be spilled.’ ^ In an impassioned reply a month later, 
Clemens of Alabama called Rhett a ‘coward,’ ‘knave,’ and 
‘traitor.’ ® 

Talk in lobbies and on the streets was excited and forbidding. 
At a crowded Congressional banquet on "Washington’s birthday 
Toombs, in a fervid and brilliant speech, brought the throng 
huzzahing to its feet by declaring that, while he was for the 
Union, it could not stand a day and ought not to stand an 
hour if the Federal Government tried to control the internal 
policy of the States.® 

Not long after this explosion of banquet sentiment, the State 
Convention of South Carolina formally asserted ‘her right, 
without let, hindrance, or molestation from any power what- 
soever, to secede from the said Federal Union,’ claimed that 
she had ample justification for doing so, and ‘that she forbears 
the exercise of that manifest right of self-government from con- 
siderations of expediency only.’ * The organ of the Illmois De- 
mocracy (and well-nigh Douglas’s mouthpiece) urged the Na- 
tional Government to act as Jackson had done — ‘the Union 
must be preserved against all traitorous disunionists both North 
and South.’ ® 

Thus from what was said and done, in and out of Congress, 
as the session wore on, two vital facts clearly emerged. If tran- 
quillity was to be restored and maintained, the Compromise of 
1850 must be reaffirmed and the dispute over slavery banished 
from Congress forever. While Foote’s resolution never came to 
a vote, the discussion of it brought to a head the sentiment 
that shaped the platforms of political parties in the presidential 
contest of 185S. 

On June 1 of that year, the Democratic National Convention 
met at Baltimore. The attendance was unusually large, for aU 
members of the party frit that a crisis was at hand. By March 
38 Washington was ‘thronged almost to suffocation’ by dele- 

^ Co7ig» QlobSt 82nd Cong, 1st Sess., xrv. Appendix, 47. * lA, XXIV9 Pt. i, 647. 

* Weekly National InieUigenoer, March 20. 1852. 

* Ib*, May 8, 1852. * Illinois State Register, March 5. 1852. 
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gates on th^ way to Baltimore.^ Southern Whigs, like Toombs, 
decided to support the Democratic nominee if, in the Demo- 
cratic platform, the Compromise of 1850 was endorsed as a 
finality.® But they were fearful that Douglas would be chosen.® 
They found it hard to support that vigorous Democrat, just as 
Northern Democrats in ^e Legislature of Illinois, less than 
three years later, refused to support Lincoln because he was a 
WTiig, notwithstanding the fact that they heartily agreed with 
him on the crowning issue of the day. 

The proceedings were stormy. South Carolina sent no dele- 
gates.* For days the Convention planned and wrangled. Fi- 
nally, when the balloting for the Presidential candidate began, 
twenty votes were cast for Douglas. On the thirty-first ballot, 
he received ninety-two votes. Some thought that the brilliant 
young leader ® would be chosen. But, on the thirty-fifth ballot, 
Virginia entered a ‘dark Horse,’ General Franklin Pierce of 
New Hampshire, by throwing fifteen votes to him; ® and on the 
forty-ninth ballot, the Convention broke for him amid the cus- 
tomary tremendous cheering, nominating him by a practically 
unanimous vote.’^ Instantly Douglas congratulated the Conven- 
tion and ‘the Democratic party. . . . Illinois will give Franklin 

^ Thos. D* Harris to Cobb, May 28, 1852. Rept* Am, BiaU Aasn^t 1911, n, 298. 

^ Toombs was oertain that this would be done. *Tbe Democratic convenbion will vai- 
questionably adopt the Compromise by a great majority. It will be full, fair, and ex« 
plicit. . . . Even the fire-eaters are wMpped on this point.’ Toombs to Cobb, May 27, 
1852. J6., 297-8. 

* ‘Douglas is not much spoken of; but 1 shall be afraid to the last lest he be nomi- 
nated.’ Thos. D. Harris to Cobb, May 28, 1852. Rept, Am, Bisi, Aasn,, 1911, n, 298-9. 
‘Today [December, 1851] Douglas has by far the best chance of a nomination.’ Greeley 
writing from Washington in New York Tribune, as quoted in Ottawa Free Trader, Dec. 
27, 1851. 

Douglas himself was very active. ‘Prospects look well and are improving every day. 
If two or three western States will speak out in my favor the battle is over.’ Let Illinois 
send a big delegation. Yet only eleven delegates from Illinois attended. Doughs; John- 
son, 208-4. 

* Baiional Intelliffeneer, June 12, 1852. Wilson, n, 364r6. 

^ Douglas was then thirty-nine years old. " National InteUigenoer, June 12, 1852. 

^ Ib, He received 282 votes to six for all others. The JUinois State Register through- 
out the year printed extracts from Democratic papers and accounts of Democratic 
meetings for Douglas. 

When Douglas was not nominated, the Whig press tried the familiar device of arous- 
ing the anger of his friends: ‘The friends of Judge Douglas are deeply disappointed;’ 
and no wonder, for Douglas was a fine man. Illinois Journal, June 7, 1852. 

‘We heard more hard swearing and saw more wry faces among Democrats than it has 
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Pierce a larger majority than any other State in the Union.’ ^ 
William R. King of Alabama was chosen as the candidate for 
Vice President. 

The platform was made up of several planks from former 
party pronouncements, and declared for economy, against 
monopolies, against a National Bank, and against laws hinder- 
ing foreigners from becoming citizens and land owners. The 
doctrine of States’ rights was affirmed. Abolitionists were de- 
nounced by name as enemies of the Union and of public peace, 
and the Compromise of 1850 was endorsed, including specifi- 
cally the Fugitive Slave Law. The party pledged itself to 
‘resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color 
the attempt may be made.’ * 

Ten days after the Democratic Convention adjourned, the 
Whigs met at the same place. Even before they assembled, 
watchful politicians declared it to be ‘a fixed fact’ that General 
Winfield Scott would be nominated.® The prediction was ful- 
filled, but only after a prolonged struggle, the South voting 
steadily for Fillmore. Scott was chosen on the fifty-third ballot 
by one hundred and fifty-nine votes, an even dozen more than 
were necessary to a dboice. William A. Graham of North Caro- 
lina was named for Vice President.^ 

While Lincoln wrote the call for the Illinois Whig State Con- 
vention in December, 1851,® it is not certain that he attended 
the National Whig Convention. But his friend, Elihu B. Wash- 
bume, was there.® Also, through conference and correspondence 

ever been our fate to bear and see before. It was “terrible to behold.’*’ JachsormRe 
ComlUutionaliat, June 185^ 

^ Douglas: Johnson* 205. s McKee, 75-7. 

^ George W. Jones to Cobb, WasMngtou, June 13, 1852. Bept. Am. Hist. Assn,, 1811, 
n, SOl-2. 

‘The Scott men are very confident. ... I have kept quiet in order not to alarm the 
scoundrels [Southern Fillmore TVhigs, who might go to Scott}, that they may cany out 
their treachery. . . . Scott’s nomination cannot embarrass us. . . . That of Fillmore, with 
a reputation in favor of the Compromise, would.’ Toonibs to Cobb, May 27, 1852. lb., 
297-8. 

^ The Southern Whigs were for Fillmore. I^ahtonol InteUigencer, July 10, 1852. 

‘ Worhs, Tt, 154. Tlds call was signed by a large number of Wbigs, among them bdng 
Stuart, G^espie, Wadd>ume, and Browning. Lincoln’s name heads the list. 

‘ Washbume’s apeecb in the House, April 5, 1854. Cong. Globe, 33rd Cong. 1st Sess., 
ZX13C, Appendix, 462. 
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with active Whig politicians all over the country during the 
Taylor campaign, Lincoln was better known to members of the 
Convention than any other Whig in Illinois, was recognized as 
a practical politician, skilled and resourceful in the art of politi- 
cal management. So he was made the Illinois member of the 
National Whig Committee^ and served throughout the cam- 
paign of 1862. 

Except in its declarations for internal improvements and a 
protective tariff, the Whig platform was almost a copy of that 
adopted by the Democrats. It, too, declared for States’ rights, 
economy, and the Compromise of 1850 which, the platform 
asserted, was a ‘settlement in principle and substance of the 
dangerous and exciting questions’ arising from slavery. *We 
deprecate all further agitation of the questions thus settled as 
dangerous to our peace . . . and we will maintain the system 
[Compromise of 1850] as essential to the nationality of the 
Whig party and the integrity of the Union.’ The Fugitive Slave 
Law was endorsed by name.® 

While the Whigs were thus duplicating the Democratic pro- 
noimcement on slavery and the Great Compromise, a grim 
event was happening forty miles away. In his room at the 
National Hotel at Washington, Henry Clay lay dying. Only his 
son and a negro servant were at his bedside. Cheers for Scott, 
when the capital learned of his nomination, disturbed the 
stricken old leader.® Hardly had the Whig delegates from dis- 
tant States reached their homes, when news of his death flashed 
over the country. Everywhere bells tolled and flags hung at 
half mast. Not since the death of Washington had mourning 
been so general and poignant; it was more widespread even 
than the sorrow that followed that of Marshall. 

For weeks memorial meetings were held and orations de- 
livered throughout the whole Nation. On July 16 the citizens 

^ National InieUigencert June 26, 1862. 

* McKee, 77-^0. The Whig platform was reported by George Ashmun of Maaaa- 
chusetts (National Intelligencer, June 26, 1862), Lincoln’s associate in the House, who 
was to be Chainnan of the Eepublioan National Convention at Chicago in 1860 that 
nominated Lincoln for President. The plank approving the Fugitive Slave Law was 
said to have been written by Webster. Wilson, n, 868. 

* Poore, 1 , 418-9. 
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of Springfield gathered at the State House to do honor to the 
memory of the dead statesman, and Lincoln addressed them 
upon the life and character of the hero of his youth and the idol 
of his young manhood. This speech is worthy of mention only 
because Lincoln delivered it, and because it reveals, vaguely and 
without emphasis, his opinions on slavery more than twenty 
years after the abolition assault began. 

‘The nation has passed its perils, and it is free, prosperous, 
and powerful,’ he began. The sectional dilute of 1830, ad- 
justed by the Missouri Compromise, ‘sprang from that un- 
fortunate source of discord — negro slavery. . . . This alarmed 
thinking men more than any previous question, because, un- 
like all the former, it divided the country by geographical 
lines.* 

Lincoln quoted most of Jefierson’s famous letter on the 
Missouri controversy; ‘I considered it at once as the knell of 
the Union.’ But thanks to ‘his inventive genius,’ said Lincoln, 
Clay had found a way out. Thereafter everybody regarded him 
‘as the man for a crisis.’ So it was that, in 1850, Clay became 
the architect of the Great Compromise. 

Although himself a slave-holder. Clay always had opposed 
slavery ‘on principle and in feeling;’ but, declared Lincoln, ‘he 
did not perceive, as I think no wise man has perceived, how it 
could be at once eradicated without producing a greater evil 
even to the cause of human liberty itself,’ So Clay had been 
against both extremes. 

This, too, was his own position, Lincoln said. ‘Those who 
would shiver into fragments the Union of these States, tear to 
tatters its now venerated Constitution, and even bum the last 
copy of the Bible, rather than slavery should continue a single 
hour, together with all their more halting sympathizers, have 
received, and are receiving, their just execration; and the name 
and opinions and infiuence of Mr. Clay are fully and, as I trust, 
effectually and enduringly arrayed against them.’ 

But severe as Lincoln was upon Abolitionists, he was no less 
so ‘against the opposite extreme — against a few but an in- 
creasing number of men who, for the sake of perpetuating 
slavery, are beginning to assail and to ridicule the white man’s 
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charter of freedom, the declaration that “all men are created 
free and equal.”’ Calhoun was the first to do this, Lincoln 
averred, and the allegation had been reiterated by the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. ‘We, however, look for and are not 
much shocked by political eccentricities and heresies in South 
Carolina.’ 

Lincoln quoted from a published letter of a Virginia clergy- 
man who said the ‘free and equal’ clause of the Declaration of 
Independence was not in the Bible — the minister had ‘never 
seen two men of whom it is true.’ Such a sentiment ‘sounds 
strangely in Repubfican America,’ exclaimed Lincoln. ‘ The like 
was not heard in the fresher days of the republic.’ Contrast it 
with Clay’s speech to the Colonization Society in 1827. That 
organization did not propose to abolish slavery, but only to 
send free negroes to Liberia; yet the movement toward ‘ulti- 
mate emancipation’ could not be suppressed. Clay ‘considered 
it no demerit in the society that it tended to relieve the slave- 
holders from the troublesome presence of the free negroes.’ 

Clay’s assertion that ‘there is a moral fitness in the idea of 
returning to Africa her children, whose ancestors have been 
tom from her by the mthless hand of fraud and violence,’ 
pleased Lincoln. The negroes would take with them ‘religion, 
civilization, law, and liberty,’ Clay had said, and thus ‘trans- 
form an original crime into a signal blessing.’ 

Lincoln thought that idea very fine. ‘May it indeed be 
realized.’ If ‘by any means,’ he added, the country could be 
relieved of ‘the dangerous presence of slavery, and at the same 
time, the negroes could be restored to their long-lost fatherland 
with bright prospects for the future, and this too so gradually 
that neither races nor individuals shall have suffered by the 
change, it will indeed be a glorious consummation.’ ^ 

His views thus expressed on abolitionism, slavery, and the 
exportation of free negroes to Africa, and his duty discharged 
to the memory of the great Whig leader, Lincoln turned with a 
strange and curious eagerness to politics. Without issues be- 
tween the two old parties and with a military ‘hero’ as the 
presidential candidate of each of them, the campaign languor- 

1 Worles, a, lfifi-77. 
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oudy began.* Many Illinois "Whigs were dissatisfied with the 
Baltimore platform and proposed to repudiate it at the Stale 
Convention held early in July. But the leaders decreed that 
it must be accepted, Fugitive Slave Law plank and all; and, 
accordingly, Lincoln’s partner introduced a resolution of en- 
dorsement.® 

On July 9 Douglas spoke at a Democratic ratification meeting 
at Richmond, held in the African Church, the largest hall in the 
Virginia Capital. He made a rousing stump speech three hours 
long, to a crowd that filled floor, galleries, aisles, doors, and 
windows. Applause, laughter, cheers greeted every point, al- 
most every sentence,® Since Lincoln made answer to it, in the 
strangest written and published utterance of his life, Douglas’s 
Richmond performance requires brief notice. 

Pierce was brave and patriotic, the Whigs were base and 
craven for insinuating that he was a coward, Douglas said, 
Scott was a fine soldier, but why ‘convert a good genbbal 
INTO A BAD PRESIDENT?’ His nomination was sectional, for 
half of the States in the Whig Convention voted against him 
more than fifty times — an ominous circumstance, the first 
sectional choice of a presidential candidate ever made. 

The Whigs had stolen from the Democrats the plank on 
slavery, and in his letter of acceptance Scott had faced two 
ways upon it: ‘I accept the nomination with the resolutions 
annexed.’ At the South Whigs could say that their candidate 
accepted with his ‘approval’ of the platform; at the North that 
he accepted ^nolwUhslaniing* the platform. ‘General Seward,’ 
not General Scott must have devised that crooked language. 
Think) too, of the extravagance of the Whig Administration, its 
ineptitude, its weakness. Taylor’s death was providential. 
Fillmore was no statesman, Scott was even worse. 

"When Douglas closed, ‘tremendous and long-continued ap- 
plause' rang through the African Church and out upon the 
streets of Richmond, a vote of thanks was given, and the meet- 

^ Nathanid Hawthorne, a college classmate of Fierce, wrote a campaign Life of Pierce 
and Gredey did the same thing for Scott. Both were commonplace. 

* Illinois SitOe Register^ July 15, 1852. 

• Washingion Union, July 18, 185jt, 
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ing was adjourned with nine rousing cheers for ‘the totjng 

GIANT OJT THE WEST.’ ^ 

Douglas’s speech, with inserts of ‘great cheering,’ ‘tremen- 
dous applause,’ and the like, was printed in the Illinois State 
Register which proclaimed it as ‘the Great Richmond Speech of 
Judge Douglas.’ Lincoln read it and at the first opportunity 
answered it. So impatient was he, indeed, that he asked the 
Scott Club of Springfield to let him make reply to the Demo- 
cratic chieftain. This organization was like the Taylor Club 
which Lincoln had directed Herndon to organize in the previous 
campaign. 

On Saturday night, August 14, 1852, the Scott Club held one 
of its infrequent meetings; and, after another speaker, Tomp- 
kins Bush, who had been invited to speak, had excused himself 
because of illness, Lincoln proceeded to address his fellow 
partisans in the Court House, which was dimly illuminated by 
the half-light of tallow candles. 

It was at his ‘own special request,’ began Lincoln, that the 
Club had given him permission to speak. The Richmond speech 
reminded Lincoln of former times ‘when Judge Douglas was not 
so much greater man than all the rest of us, as he now is,’ and 
Lincoln wanted so much to answer it that, he repeated, he was 
‘prompted ... to seek the privilege’ of doing so before the 
Scott Club. 

Lincoln summarized Douglas’s charges and said that he had 
- more than insinuated that Seward controlled Scott and ‘that 
abolitionism is controlling the whole Whig party’ — an intoler- 
able suggestion. The attempt to exalt the Democratic candi- 
date as a military hero was ‘simply ludicrous,’ considering his 
record; and ‘the free merry people of the country have laughed 
at it, and will continue to laugh at it, in i^ite of the querulous 
scolding of Judge Douglas.’ 

The "Whigs had not stolen the Democratic plank on slavery. 
‘I had understood and now understand, as the indelibly written 
history of the country, that the compromise measures [of 1850] 
were not party measures — that for praise or blame, they be- 

1 Richnumd Enquirer, July 11 j Waihinffton Union, July 18; lUinoia State Begiater, 
Aug, 6, 18fi2. Also pamphlet. Richmond, 1868, 
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longed to neither party to the exclusion of the other; but that 
the chief leaders in the origin and adoption were Whigs and not 
Democrats/ Clay was the originator, and he and Webster the 
‘most efficient supporters’ of the Compromise. 

Douglas had been assailed in Chicago in the fall of 1850, 
Lincoln said, but had made a speech there which ‘gave him a 
triumph most complete/ Lincoln had twice read that speech of 
Douglas, hastily, he admitted; and ‘I do not now remember 
seeing anything in it to condenan. . . . The reading of it afiorded 
me a good deal of pleasure, ... if he had stolen none of the 
ideas of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and other Whigs, 
which he had been listening to for the last preceding six or 
eight months, he might not have been able to get up quite so 
creditable a speech at Chicago as he did.’ ^ 

Scott’s nomination was not sectional, as Douglas had 
charged, because, Lincoln argued, even if Southern delegates 
did ‘not vote for Scott, does it follow, in the sense the Judge 
would have us to understand, that they voted against Scott? 
K so, then, by the same rule, in the Democratic Convention 
every delegation. North and South, voted against Gen. Pierce 
thirty-four times.’ This argument was repeated and prolonged; 
and Lincoln made a mathematical analysis of votes on platform 
and candidates in the Whig Convention, to refute Douglas’s 
assertion. 

‘What wonderful acumen the Judge displays on the construc- 
tion of language!!!’ Lincoln exclaimed, in ridicule of Douglas’s 
reference to Scott’s inept letter of acceptance. ‘When the 
builders of the tower of Babel got into difficulty about language, 

^ Douglas’s Chicago speech of 1850, which Lincoln thus endorsed so emphatically, 
was made to a hostile audience. He championed the right of the people of the Teorritories 
to decide for themsdves all domestic questions including that of slavery; and he made 
many of the same arguments advanced by him in the Kansas-Nebraska debate de- 
scribed in this chapter. 

But by far the greater part of Douglas’s speech was a defence — indeed an advocacy 
— of the Fugitive Slave Law. At the dose of his address the audience, without a dis- 
senting vote adopted resolutions in favor of the Constitution, the Compromise of 1850, 
and particularly the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Next night the Chicago Common Council, by a vote of twelve to one^ rescinded its 
resolution ag^st the Fujptive Slave Law; and at its first sesrion thereafter, the Le^ar 
ture of Illinois repealed its instructions to Douglas and Shidds to oppose the bill. 

For Douglas’s Chicago speech of 1850, resolutions adopted by the meeting, and action 
of the City Coundl, see Flint (speeches), 9-80; Sheahan, 168-68» 
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if they had just called on Judge Douglas, he would, at once, 
have construed away the difficulty, and enabled them to finish 
the structure, upon the truly Democratic platform on which 
they were building.’ By the Douglas method Moses’ statement 
that ‘Enoch walked wiih God,’ would mean that Enoch walked 
‘notwithstanding God.’ Imagine Douglas analyzing that state- 
ment in Richmond; he would ‘thrill, and electrify, and throw 
into spasms of ecstasy his African Church auditors by suggest- 
ing that such monstrous duplicity could not have been con- 
ceived by Enoch or Moses, but must have been dictated by 
Gen. Seward!!!’ 

Spoken in Lincoln’s thin falsetto voice and quizzical manner, 
the official minutes of the meeting inform us that such passages 
‘elicited shouts of laughter.’ When Lincoln made an end of the 
first half of his speedi, the Club adjourned, ‘with three loud 
cheers for Scott and Graham,’ to meet two weeks later and hear 
the remainder of Lincoln’s exposure of Douglas.^ 

During that fortnight the Springfield and Chicago papers 
printed full accounts of the most important event, historically 
speaking, that took place in America in the summer of 1852, 
but which both old parties, particularly the Whigs, ignored. 
That event was the National Free-Soil Democratic Convention 
held at Pittsburgh August 11. The Chairman, Hemy Wilson of 
Massachusetts, made an abolition speech; ‘Hasten the day 
when the humblest slave . . . can stand up and say, “I am a 
man, a brother, a freeman.” ’ ^ John P. Hale of New Hampshire 
and George W. Julian of Indiana were nominated as the Free- 
Soil standard bearers. Amid storms of cheers the Free-Soilers 
adopted their party creed. This platform was written by 
Chase.® It had in it the ring of the Declaration of Independence 
and announced principles which were to prevail only at the cost 
of civil war. 

Nobody was bound to observe the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Free-Soilers asserted, since it was repugnant to the Constitution, 
to Christianity, and to the common law. Yet it must be re- 
pealed immediately. The ‘Compromise’ of 1850 was no com- 

1 minm Weekly Journal, Aug. 18, 1862. ® Wilson, n, 878. 

^ Private Life and Public Services of Salmon P. Chase: Uobert B. Warden. 888. 
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promise at all. For it was wrong and futile, especially in its 
enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law and its ‘omission to guar- 
antee freedom to the territories’ — an important assertion, as 
will presently appear. It was un-American and ‘dangerous to 
the liberties of the people’ to say that any legislation was final, 
as the Whig and Democratic platforms claimed the Compromise 
of 1860 to be — a statement, the sincerity of which Douglas 
was soon to test. 

The Free-Soil answer to the demands of the ‘Slave Power’ 
was: ‘No more slave States, no slave Territory, no nationalized 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves.’ 
For, asserted those determined enthusiasts of freedom, ‘slavery 
is a sin against God, and a crime against man, . . . and Christian- 
ity, humanity, and patriotism alike demand its abolition.’ The 
party adopted Sumner’s motto: ‘Slavery is sectional and free- 
dom national.’ The General Government must have nothing to 
do with the accursed institution. 

Not only must men be free but the soil also; for ‘all men have 
a natural right to a portion of the soil’ — a right which is ‘as 
sacred as their right to life itself.’ Therefore the public domain 
must not be sold to individuals nor bestowed upon corpora- 
tions,^ but instead ‘granted in limited quantities, free of cost, 
to landless settlers.’ 

The old parties were ‘hopelessly corrupt’ and the Free-Soilers 
intended to beat them both. In a sentence like the blast of 
bugles sounding the charge, they again condensed their prin- 
ciples of 1848 : ‘ We inscribe on our banner. Free Soil, Free Speech, 
Free Labor, and Free Men, and under it will fight on and fight 
ever, until a triumphant victory shall reward our exertions.’ ® 

Here, at last, was an issue indeed, an issue that later fiamed 
to the skies. But Whigs and Democrats alike were blind to it. 

^ Meaning land grants to railroads* 

* Eisiory of the PresiAsncyt Stanwood, 25d-6; McKee, 80^. The Free>Soilers also 
favored arbitration treaties for the settlement of international disputes, recognition of 
the independence of Haiti, and insisted upon American protest against the 'intervenlion 
of Kings and Kmperors* to prevent the establishment of republics. 

This pronouncement was in response to the appeals of Kossuth, who was then touring 
the United States demanding American support of the Hungarian revolution — an in- 
cident that aroused great resentment and brought out heated and able speeches in 
Congress. See Cong, Qlohet 32nd Cong. 1st Sess. 
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Springfield was oblivious to it. Except for Herndon and a few 
like radicals, nobody in the Blinois capital paid any attention 
to the Free-Soil declaration, unless, indeed, a disgusted old line 
partisan sneered or swore at it. 

In this political situation and state of local public temper, 
Lincoln returned to his attack on Douglas. On the night of 
August 25, the Scott Club again met in the Court House and 
Lincoln delivered the second half of his carefully prepared 
speech. 

He took a good deal of time in reply to Douglas as to the 
relative merits of Scott and Pierce, with a fiing at Shields. The 
Democrats praised Pierce for having ‘given a strange boy a 
cent to buy candy with.’ What generosity! When seventeen 
years old Pierce had taught his father how to speU the word 
‘but.’ How else would the ‘old dad’ have spelled that difficult 
word? Then Lincoln emitted a passage which is typical of his 
campaign method in his forty-fourth year, and which, although 
exaggerated stump buffoonery, is a clever if coarse satire on the 
pomposity of frontier militia musters. 

The Democrats ‘remember how our own “militia trainings” 
have been “laughed to death” by fantastic parades and carica- 
tures upon them. We remember one of these parades ourselves 
here, at the head of which, on horse-baclc, figured our old friend 
Gordon Abrams, with a pine-wood sword, about nine feet long, 
and a paste-board cocked hat, from front to rear about the 
length of an ox-yoke, and very much the shape of one turned 
bottom upwards; and with spurs having rowels as large as the 
bottom of a teacup, and shanks a foot and a half long. That 
was the last mihtia muster here. Among the rules and regula- 
tions, no man is to wear more than five potmds of cod-fish for 
epaulets, or more than thirty yards of bologna sausages for a 
sash; and no two men are to dress alike, and if any two should 
dress alike the one that dresses most alike is to be fined. (I 
forget how much.) Hags they had too, with devices and mot- 
toes, one of which latter is, “We’ll fight till we run, and we’ll 
run till we die.” 

‘Now in the language of Judge Douglas, “I submit to you 
gentlemen,” whether there is not great cause to fear that on 
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some occasion when Gen. Scott suspects no danger, suddenly 
Gen. Pierce will be discovered charging upon him, holding a 
huge roll of candy in one hand for a spy-glass; with B-U-T 
labelled on some appropriate part of his person; with Abrams’ 
long pine sword cutting in the air at imaginary camion balls, 
and calling out “boys there’s a game of ball for you” and over 
aU streaming the flag, with the motto, ‘ We’U fight till we faint, 
and I’ll treat when its over.” ’ 

The Club thought this vastly funny and laughed uproari- 
ously, we are told. 

Douglas, Lincoln continued, looked upon Taylor’s death as 
‘a special interference of Providence, against the people, and in 
favor of Locofocoism.^ ... I suspect that confidence [in Provi- 
dence] is not more firmly fixed with the Judge than it was with 
the old woman, whose horse ran away with her m a buggy. She 
said she trusted in Providence till the britchen broke; and then 
she didn’t know what on airth to do. The chance is the Judge 
will see the breechen {sic) break [by Scott’s election], and then 
he can at his leisure, bewail the fate of Locofocoism, as the 
victim of misplaced confidence.’ 

For several hundred words Lincoln replied to Douglas’s con- 
temptuous reference to Filhnore. ‘O ho ! Judge; it is you, is it, 
that thinks a man should finnish proofs of superiority of states- 
manship, before he is looked to as a candidate for the first 
office?’ Well, what proofs had Prank Pierce shown? The fact 
that Fillmore had ‘done no harm’ ought to please Douglas — 
for look at the Democratic platform. It proposed nothing at all, 
except to raise enough money by a revenue tariff to pay official 
salaries, ‘including perhaps, constructive mileage to Senators.’ 

But ‘propose a course of policy that shall ultimately supplant 
the monstrous folly of bringing untold millions of iron, thousands 
of miles across water and land, which [when] our own hills and 
mountains are groaning with the best quality in the world, and 
in quantity sufficient for ten such worlds, and the cry instantly 
is “no.” Propose to remove a snag, a rock, or a sand bar from 
a lake or river, and the cry still is “no.”’ 

^ A name applied in 18S5 to the equal ri^ts or radical faction of the Democratic 
Party in New York and afterwards used generally to describe any Democrat. 
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Lincoln read from a ‘democratic Battle Hymn* which he said 
he had seen in ‘a dirty little democratic issue:’ 

‘Sturdy and strong, we march along, 

Millions on millions of freemen bold; 

Baising the dead, with our iron tread — 

The noble dead, of the days of old!’ 

Let the poet tell the people whether, among those “‘noble 
dead” . . . there were any from the hulls of flats and keels, and 
brigs, and steam boats, which had gone to the bottom on ques- 
tions of constitutionality.’ 

The National Intelligencer, said Lincoln, was *a paper which 
is not often misled and never intentionally misleads others,’ and 
he quoted a great deal from the national Whig organ to show 
that public expenditures under the Whig administration had 
not been as large as Douglas had asserted: ‘Judge Douglas is 
only mistaken about twenty-five millions of dollars — a mere 
trifle for a giant!’ 

The Democrats would not tell the real reason for their hatred 
of Seward. The only specific charge made against him was his 
announced doctrine of a ‘higher law.’ Lincoln had not read 
that speech, he said, and could not ‘judge its import and pur- 
pose’ — so he could only say this: ‘In so far as it [Seward’s 
higher law pronouncement] may attempt to foment a dis- 
obedience to the Constitution, or to the Constitutional laws of 
the country, it has my unqualified condenmation.’ 

But said Lincoln, the real cause of Democratic animosity 
toward Seward was that the Whig leader might carry New 
York for Scott. The Free-Soil organization was now broken up, 
and its votes ‘are the stakes for which the game in New York 
is being played. If Scott can get nme thousand of them he 
carries the State, and is elected;’ while Pierce must get nearly 
all in order to win. ‘Standing in the way of this Seward is 
thought to be the greatest obstacle Hence their [Demo- 

crats’] insane malice against him.’ ^ 

This, too, Lincoln said, explained the nomination of Pierce, 
According to two newspaper reports, never denied by the Demo- 

^ The Democrats called Seward the ‘Eleld Marshal of the Scott Forces/ Washingion 
Union, Oot, 3, 1852. 
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cratic candidate. Pierce had declared publicly some six months 
before the Convention his loathing for the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Of course the delegates knew this, aud that was why they chose 
Pierce — to captxire the Free-Soil vote of New York. 

Lincoln closed his long and elaborate reply to Douglas thus: 
‘Why, Pierce’s only chance for the presidency, is to be bom into 
it, as a cross between New York old hunkerism, and free soilism, 
the latter predominating in the offspring. Marryat, in some 
one of his books, describes the sailors, weighing anchor, and 
singing: 

"SftUy is a bright MtiUatter, 

Oh Sally Brown — 

Pretty gal, but can’t get at her. 

Oh Sally Brown.” 

‘Now, should Pierce ever be President, he will, politically 
speaking, not only be a miQatto; but he will be a good de^ 
darker one than Sally Brown.’ ^ 

The minutes of the Scott Club, August 36, 1852, make note 
that Lincoln concluded on that night and that the Club asked 
him ‘to prepare a copy of his speech for publication. . . . Ad- 
journed with three deafening cheers for scott and graham.* ® 
The fact that he discussed none of the real and very grave 
questions of the day is not more strange than his statement, 
twice made, that he asked the Scott Club to be allowed to 
make the speech at all. 

What further part Lincoln took in the campaign does not 
appear.^ We know only that, as the Illinois member of the 
National Whig Committee, he had charge of the party’s for- 

1 lUinoif Daily Journal, issues of Sept. 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, and 21, 1862. The speech 
is omitted from all pubU^ed Worha of Lincoln. 

The caption before each section of the speech in the six separate issues of the 'Whig 
organ is: 

HOK, A* IINCOLN’s ADDRBBS, 

Before Ihe Springfield SooU Club, in 
reply to Judge doxjglas’ 

Riahmond Speech. (Published by desire 
of the Club.) 

» Illinois Daily Joumd, Aug. 80, 1862. 

* In Lincoln*s Works is printed an opinion on the rights of * challenged voters;’ but 
this short and formal document seems to have been non-partisan, since it was signed by 
Democrats as well as Whigs. Works, u, 177-8. 
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tunes in that State during the Presidential contest of 1852. 
Not the least curious of the mystifying circumstances that con- 
front and puzzle the student of Lincoln’s public activities is the 
strange fact that none of his letters or other writings during the 
year that he was the Illinois member of the National Whig Com- 
mittee, have been published or are even known to have existed.^ 
But the Whig Party was moribund and just before his death, 
which occurred during the campaign, Webster declared that 
after the election it would be known ‘only in history.’ ® 

The campaign droned along.’ The Free-Soilers and Abolition- 
ists were fiery and vociferous; but neither Whigs nor Democrats 
displayed keen interest. Clamor against slavery seemed to be 
repugnant to the popular mind which apparently wanted 
nothing so much as banishment of that subject from national 
politics. 

Among Democratic leaders only Douglas Showed much spirit, 
and he spoke all over the country for the Democratic ticket.* 
Thus he came into direct contact with more people in more 
places than any other man of any party, and learned at first 
hand the state of public feeling. Of consequence, and from his 
own disposition and judgment, he afterwards declared in the 
Senate that he had resolved never to make another speech on 
the slavery question. 

So election day dawned in an atmosphere of serene apathy. 
The strident cries of Free-Soil and Abolition orators for liberty 
and the rights of man had fallen on deaf ears and echoed hol- 
lowly from brazen and unresponsive skies. Pierce achieved one 
of the notable election triumphs of American history.® The 

^ The hiatus in the steady flow of Lincoln’s letters, articles, and speeches is rendered 
more provoking by the omission of the Scott Club speech from all collections of Lincoln’s 
writings. 

With the exception of the Clay eulogy and short non-parUsan legal opinion on the 
dection law signed by Lincoln and three other lawyers, the important year of lS5ft is a 
blank in Lincoln’s published Works. 

» Wilson, n. 875. ) 

’ New York Herald and Louismllo Journo^ dipped in Washington UnioUt Sept. 
1852. 

* Douglas: Johnson, 207. 

* Pierce’s popular plurality over Scott was nearly two hundred and fifteen thousand; 
and his majority over both Whig and Free-Soil candidates was only a little less than 
sixty thousand. Scott carried but four states, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
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Free-Soil Party was shattered beyond recovery.^ Northern 
Whigs must now see that ‘free-soil don’t pay any better at the 
North than at the South,’ wrote Toombs to Crittenden. ‘The 
nation, with singular unanimity, has determined to take a man 
without claims or qualifications, surrounded by as dishonest and 
dirly a lot of political gamesters as ever Catiline assembled, 
rather than the canting hypocrites who brought out Gen. 
Scott.* No party deserved to hive if it was not national; see how 
‘the motley crew . . . under the name of the Democracy* had 
triumphed merely because of its ‘standard of nationality.* * 

The Illinois Journal,^ the Whig organ of that State which 
always expressed Lmcoln*s opinions, gave a different explana- 
tion of the rout of that party. FiUmore men thought that his 
administration had showed ‘patriotism, purity, talent’ and be- 
lieved that he would have been elected ‘by acclamation;* and 
they resented Scott’s nomination. Moreover ‘every ism was 
against them [the Whigs] — Pree-Soilism, Abolitionism, Native 
Americanism, Secessionism, Free Public Landism, ... in [a] 
word, all the little factions in the country.’ 

In Illinois the Democratic gain was unprecedented. Pierce re- 
ceiving over twenty-four thousand more votes than the number 
cast for Cass four years earlier. The Whigs also increased their 
vote by nearly eleven thousand, but this was about thirteen 
thousand less than the Democratic gain. The Free-Soil strength 
shrank from almost sixteen thousand in 1848 to scarcely ten 
thousand in 185S. 

Very decidedly Illinois held out little to encourage aspiring 
Whig or Free-Soil politicians. For them the prairie skies were 
lowering during the winter of 1852-63; and spring, summer, and 

and Vermont, with a total diectoral vote of forty-two, while Pierce sw^t the remainder 
of the Union with a representation of two hundred and fifty-four in the electoral col- 
lege. 

^ Its heaviest loss was in New York where it cast about ninety-five thousand fewer 
votes than in the preceding presidential campaign; but Eree-Soil defection was general. 

For example, that party declined about two thousand in ConnecticiLt, four thousand 
in Maine, ten ^ousand in Massachusetts, four thousand in Ohio, six thousand in Illi- 
nois, three thousand in Michigan, five thousand in Vermont, one thousand in Indiana, 
where the Eree>Soil candidate for Vice-President lived, and an equal number in New 
Hampshire, the home of the head of the ticket. 

3 Toombs to Crittenden, Dec. 15, 1852. Am. Mist, Assn., 1911, xr, 822. 

8 Nov. 19, 1852. 
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autumn brought them no fair weather. Lincoln stated only a 
coldly practical fact when, eight years later, he said that, at the 
period under review, he ‘was beginning to lose interest in poli- 
tics.* Democratic dominance was overwhelming and the Demo- 
cratic future rosy. Douglas was supreme in his own State, was 
rejected to the Senate without opposition, and loomed larger 
and was more attractive than ever as a national figure. 

In fact, the year 1852 marks the beginning of one of the most 
important developments in the whole course of American his- 
tory — a development which became an essential and integral 
part of Lincoln's career. In that development one great historic 
political party disappeared as a national organization, and a 
sectional party took its place; the national scope of the other 
great historic political party shrank to sectional dimensions. 

Tinder different names, these two fundamental political divi- 
sions had always separated the American people on economic 
and governmental issues common to the entire country. Whigs 
in Virginia believed the same things as Whigs in Massachusetts; 
Democrats in Georgia agreed with Democrats in Iowa. Thus 
those two parties had been powerful forces in weaving the 
people into a nation. But in 1862 one of those forces collapsed, 
and the other began to contract and lose strength.^ Hence- 
forward, gradually, yet swiftly as history runs, sectionalism in 
government assumed that sway over American politics which 
persists to this day. 

However, the election of 1862 showed that any future politi- 
cal organization hostile to Democracy must be built mostly of 
Whig materials on Whig foundations ■ — Whig economic tradi- 
tions, protective tariffs, internal improvements, sound finance, 
‘good business.’ Of course Free-Soilers, Abolitionists, Know- 
Nothings, and all other groups antagonistic to the ruling po- 
litical power, must also be used; but these would give spirit and 
color rather than substance and numbers to the new party of 
the future. When that new party appeared and after Lincoln 
finally joined it, we shall hear him describe these and other ele- 

* Eop a thorougli treatment of the eflPect of parties upon the evolution of the AmArin/ tp 
people, see ‘The Nationalizing Influence of Party s* Allen Johnson* Yale IZmeio, 3cv 
(1907), «88-P2. 
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ments with pungent fidelity. Necessarily the new party would 
be sectional, and we shall now follow the events that devel- 
oped it. 

In the mid-winter of 1853 the first blow that ever had shaken 
his fierce, proud spirit fell upon Douglas. Six years earlier he 
had married Martha Denny Martin, daughter of Colonel 
Robert Martin, a prosperous planter of North Carolina.^ Doug- 
las’s love for his beautiful wife amounted to infatuation and his 
devotion increased throughout their married life. On January 
23, 1853, Mrs. Douglas died. Overwhelmed with grief, Douglas 
sought solace in travel.® On May 14, having installed his sister 
in charge of his house, he sailed for Europe. 

When he went abroad his party was seemingly in fine condi- 
tion. He returned early in November to find it tom by feuds, 
without definite policies, filled with discouragement. Although 
Pierce was extremely popular in Washington — the best liked, 
personally, of any President up to that time, as an experienced 
newspaper correspondent declared — and although he was an 
upright man of good ability, he had proved more inept even 
than Polk in the delicate art of dealing with men, and by un- 
skilful distribution of patronage had wrecked his party in New 
York and created factions in other States.® 

Promptly Dou^as set about the difficult labor of rehabilitat- 
ing the national Democracy. He was the outstanding Democrat 
of the day, the ablest man in his party, aggressive, brilliant, 
daring; and he was the idol of the new generation which burned 
with ardor for expansion, development, and progress. 

In a letter to his intimate political and personal friend, 
Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the Illinois State Register, organ 
of the Democracy of that State, Douglas outlined his program. 
The surplus, and therefore the tariff, must be reduced to prevent 
business upheaval; the river and harbor problem solved; the 

^ For an entertaining account of Douglas’s first maxriage see Douglas: Johnson, 145-9. 
Colonel Martin owned a plantalion and about 150 slaves in Mississippi which he ofifered 
to Douglas, who refused; and, by his will, Colonel Martin gave his Mississippi lands 
and slaves to his daughter and her children, if she should have any, and, if not, the 
slaves were to be freed and sent to Liberia. Colonel Martin died within a year. In this 
fashion Douglas was afterward assailed, as we shall see, by political enemies for being 
a ‘slave holder.’ Two sons were born of this marriage. 

* Douglas: Johnson, 208; Stevens, 687. * Poore, i, 428-9. 
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Pacific Railroad biult by private enterprise, aided by land grants 
as in the case of the Illinois Central, ‘but not a dollar from the 
National Treasury.’ 

The Democratic press was beginning to declare again for 
Douglas for President in 1856, but he rejected the idea. ‘I do 
not wish to occupy that position [of a prospective candidate]. 
I do not tbinTf I will be willing to have my name used. I think 
such a state of things will exist that I shall not desire the 
nomination. . . . The party is in a distracted condition and it 
requires all our wisdom, prudence and energy to consolidate its 
power and perpetuate its principles. Let us leave the Presidency 
out of view for at least two years to come.’ ^ 

Such were Douglas’s first hasty views on his return from 
Europe. Soon after he wrote this notable letter, the Adminis- 
tration organ in Washington declared that the principal sub- 
jects before the Congress about to convene would be the organi- 
zation of Nebraska and the building of the Pacific Railroad.® 
Events had marched swiftly in the United States during his 
absence, and, as had been the ease for a decade, they had con- 
tinued to march toward the Great West — the land of Douglas’s 
dreams and plans, almost of his affections. 

Since 1849 the effect of the discovery of gold in California had 
worked an economic miracle throughout America. Prices had 
risen, prosperity bloomed. The increased price of cotton had 
had much to do with assuaging Southern irritation and effecting 
tlie Compromise of 1860. But the enchantment of the Western 
sands and mountains had wrought a marvel far greater than 
the stimulation of enterprise and business. The American in- 
stinct for expansion, for the occupancy of new countries, for 
adventure, for imagined gain, was aroused, strengthened, and 
became almost a frenzy. By sea and overland thronged scores 
of thousands of seekers for jfortune in the golden West. 

Across that tremendous expanse called the Nebraska coimtry, 
stretching from Missouri and Iowa to the Rockies, crept long 
trains of covered wagons laden with the families and household 

* Doii{^as to LanpUer, Nov. 11, 186S, MS. in possession of William L. Patton, of 
3piingfidd, 111, 

* WathingUm Union, Nov. 26 and Dec. 8, 1863, as quoted in Douglao; Johnson, 228. 
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goods of prospective settlers. Eor those emigrants from the 
older States were not allured by gold alone, but even more by 
lust for land, and they meant to stay on the Pacific slope. 
People of the younger States joined the movement to the West. 
When Lincoln came home after his first session in Congress, 
scarcely a town or hamlet in Illinois but was sending men and 
families to join the long caravans plodding across the plains 
toward the sunset.^ Upon his return to Springfield when his 
term had expired, the exodus was stfil going on. Often, as he 
joked with companions in the Court House yard or on the narrow 
board sidewalks before the stores on the public square, Lin- 
coln saw groups of emigrant wagons* lumbering through the 
mud of the slough-like streets. The fact that immense areas 
of fertile land and beautiEuJ country in Illinois were still vacant, 
mattered not at all to these searchers for the unknown and 
fabulous.® Even in scantily settled Iowa the western fever 
raged. 

New and vivid interest in Oregon, too, sprang up, and thou- 
sands of ‘home-seekers’ left good houses and farms ^ to get 
others in the wilds of that far-off Territory. All these hope- 
inspired processions to lands beyond the distant mountaias, 
crept along the perilous trails, marked by dkeletons of horses, 
mules, and cattle, stretching for a thousand miles across the 

^ ‘The fever is extendmg and increasmg* . . . [It] is a£Fecih:ig all classes, . . . young men, 
middle-^ged and old alike.’ Quincy Whig^ Feb. 19, 1850. 

“‘All ^ world and rest of manhivd** are about leaving for California.’ OtUma 
Free Trader , March 16, 1850. 

‘On Fox Biver ... the enugration will average one out of every six able bodied men. 
... In our own country . . . the proportion is yet fearfully large. - . . They are young, 
hale able bodied men, . . . who have an easy competence at home.’ 15., March S8, 1850. 

‘From fifteen to twenty persons leave this town within the next few days for Cali- 
fornia, while three times as many go from the country around, among whom are some of 
our most estimable dtizens.’ Eockford Forum, March 20, 1850. 

‘25 wagons, each drawn by four horses, left here ... for the long, and hazardous and 
laborious trip across the plains to California .... Each wagon bore the outfit of four 
emigrants.’ OUmca Free Trader, April 18, 1850. 

^ Illinois State Register, March 7, 1850. ‘ As many as three hundred teams have passed 
here [Springfirid] this season.’ 15. 

‘ We can scarcely look out of the windows but we'see Califorma trains, some drawn 
by oxen, some by horses, some by ponies, some by mules.’ Ottawa Free Trader, 3Klarcb 
28, 1860. 

» lA, Jan. 81, 1852. 

^ Joseph B. Wells to French, Feb. 11» 1850. Frendh MSS. Quincy Whig, Feb. 19, 1850. 
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Nebraska country.* Indian attacks and picturesque fights often 
broke the monotony of these journeys. 

But other thousands of ‘movers’ did not essay expeditions so 
hazardous; instead they went to Iowa, to Wisconsin, anywhere, 
apparently, away from the place in which they were. People 
came to Illinois from adjacent States on the East; people left 
Illinois for adjacent States on the West.® It was another of those 
folk movements that made and mark American territorial 
expansion. 

Thus it happened that the attractiveness of the grass-covered, 
flower bedecked prairies beyond the Missouri and Iowa bound- 
aries became known to multitudes of the restless who sought a 
new abidmg place. But they could not settle there because the 
coimtry belonged to the Indians and stern penal laws, supported 
by soldiers, stood like an armored wall along the border.® In 
spite of this grim barrier, however, many had crossed the for- 
bidden line and established ‘trading posts.’ * 

When, in the winter of 1853-^4, Douglas essayed the hard 
and intricate task of restoring alignment, discipline, and vigor 
to his party, more than twenty thousand intending settlers had 
collected on the Iowa and Missouri lines, waiting in grumbling 
and sour impatience for the establishment of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment and the extinguishment of Indian titles, so that they 
could take possession of the coveted domain.® The press, gener- 
ally, declared that the organization of Nebraska would be 
effected by the Congress about to assemble.® 

Organization of Territories, the creation of States, the develop- 
ment of the West had long been the most cherished object of 
Douglas’s life and now had become nothing short of a passion.® 
In the debate to which presently we are to listen, Senator Bell of 

^ Joliet Signal, Nov. 19, 1850. 

* W., June 5, 1849. The Terre Saute (Ind.) Joumalj as quoted in the lUinoia State 
Regie^f declared that, in the spring of 185S, emigrant wagons bound for Tlh^iois were 
crossing the Wabash ‘almost as fast as the ferry boats can carry them.* 

* The law imposed a fine of $1,000 and six months’ imprisonment for aettimg in the 
Indian country. Douglas, in Cutts, 87. 

* ‘Slavery in Nebraska:’ Edson P. Bich, Trans* Neh, State Bist* Sooy., n, 94-5. 

* Douglas, in Cutts, 91; Repeal of the Miasoun Qompromiae: P, Orman Bay, 108-15. 

® For dtations from newspapers in Nov. and Dec., 1858, see ih*, 178-89, 188-9. 

^ Douglas; Johnson, 291. 
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Tennessee declared that it amounted to a ‘mania.’ ^ It was the 
hand of Douglas that had written the laws for the admission of 
Florida, Texas, Iowa, 'Wisconsin, California, and for establish- 
ment of Territorial Governments in Oregon, Minnesota, W’'ash- 
ington, Utah, and New Mexico. And here were the opportunity 
and occasion to finish his constructive work, thus making civil 
and civilized rule continuous throughout a continental Re- 
public. 

From the time he entered the House as a raw young Western 
Representative, the organization of Nebraska had been his 
favorite project. Time and again he had introduced bflls for 
that purpose and had supported bills introduced by others.® 
But for one reason and another they had always failed. South- 
ern opposition, which though languid had been firm, had been 
the principal barrier.® 

For about the same length of time that Douglas had striven 
to organize Nebraska, the building of a railway to the Pacific 
had been urged,^ and of this project Douglas became as ardent 
a champion as he was of the erection of Territories and States.® 
As we have seen, the construction of railroads was his favorite 
idea when, with Lincoln, he became a member of the Illinois 
Legislature; and his creation of the Illin ois Central Railroad — 
for his work in bdialf of that great enterprise amounted to the 
creation of it — was his chief pride throughout his tempestuous 
life.® 

At previous sessions Pacific Railroad bills had been introduced 

* P. 200, infra. 

3 Cutts, 87» One reason that influenced Douglas first to innst upon the organization 
of Nebraska and the protection of emigrant routes was that Oregon, open to the British 
by ocean approach and closed to us by the Indian country, was ^rapidly passing into the 
exduaive possession of the British Hudson Bay Bur Company.* 86-7. 

* Douglas: Johnson, 

^ The TJnitm etc.: John F. Davis, 36, ei seq.; Douglas: Johnson, 882. 

B Life of Augustus CcBsar Dodge: Louis Felzer, ^68. 

B As early as 1846, Douglas had urged that land grants be made to Ohio, Indiana, and 
lUmois to aid the building of a railway from Lake Erie to the Missouri River via Chicago 
and Rock Island; and, at the same time, that Oregon and Nebraska should be organized 
so that the railroad could be extended to the Pacific. 

Douglas's interest in the Padflc railroad grew with the years; for instance, he presided 
at a great railway convention held at St. Louis, Oct. 16, 1849. Davis, 39-40. By 1863 it 
was difficult in Illinois to *keep politics from being absorbed in the railroad question.' 
Manly to French, May 4, 1868. French MSS. 
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in House and Senate, but had made no progress. Jefferson 
Davis, now Secretary of War, had ordered surveys and these 
were being made. During a Presidential journey to New York 
in July, 1853, Davis accompanied Pierce and had endorsed the 
project in a notable speech at Philadelphia, delivered with the 
President’s approval.^ The iitne had seemingly arrived when 
the Nation’s dream of steam transportation by land to the 
Western Ocean could be realized — the Nation’s dream and the 
Nation’s passionate desire.^ 

The success of this vast conception was inextricably inter- 
woven with the organization of Nebraska,® unless, indeed, an 
extreme Southern route, which Davis, of course, strongly fa- 
vored, should be chosen.* It was a financial impossibility to 
build and operate a railroad across a thousand miles of waste 
and unproductive land, without freight or any kind of traffic, 
without stations, without water-tanks, without fuel deposits, 
without protection from Indian attacks and depredation. 

Obviously civil government must be organized, Indian titles 
ex tin guished, the cotmtry thrown open, an industrious white 
population permitted to occupy it, if a railway was to be built 
and maintained across it. Conversely the railroad would help 
to people that mighty expanse. 

^ Washington Union, July 17, Aug, 4, 1868, 

In a long editorial, tlie Administration organ said that Davis’s advocacy of the building 
of the Padfic railroad was the chief feature of the Presidential trip to New York; ib,, July 

1863, and that necessity and the public demand would compel construction. Jb., July 
20, Aug. 4, 1863; and Ph^adelphia North American, clipped in ib,, Aug. 10, 1863. 

* Davis, 37-42. On January 4, 1854, the day Douglas reported the territorial bill 
considered in this chapter. Senator 'William McKendree Gwin of California declared 
that *no question of the present day approaches it [Pacific railway] in importance, or is 
more the subject of discussion throughout the country,* and his colleague, John B. 
Weller, assert^ that the continuance of the Union depended upon the building of the 
road. ’Unless you make us, who stand upon the Pacific Ocean, feel that we are a part 
and parcel of the American family — it will be utterly impossible to preserve this 
Umon.* Cong. Qlobe, 38rd Cong. 1st Sess., xxvin, Pt. i, 118-20. 

* For full, detailed, and very careful analysis of the connection of the Pacific railway 
project with the organization of Nebraska, see ’Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act;’ 
Fra^ Haywood Hodder, Proo, Wisconsin State Hist Socy,, 1912, 69-86. 

Also see Johnson, 222: Washington Union, Aug. 2, 10, Sept. 21, et seq., 1853. 

The New York Journal of Commerce opposed any Pacific raikoad. Washington Union, 
Aug. 9, 1858. 

* The New York Tribune made a bitter attack on Davis’s plan for a Pacific railroad 
because it contemplated the southern route to the exclusion of the northern or central 
route, Washington Union, Aug. 14, 1858, And see Davis, 58 and note. 
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To make that gigantic work possible was, perhaps, the strong- 
est and most tangible argument for the establishment of a Ter- 
ritorial Government over the country through which the most 
direct, practical, and advantageous routes for the Pacific rail- 
way must go. Yet the railway situation was complicated and 
intricate. Conflicting influences, financial, political, and sec- 
tional, favored or opposed different routes. Certain shipping 
and other interests did not want any overland railroad what- 
ever.^ 

Although that great project was a dominant motive for the 
organization of Territorial Government over the Nebraska 
country, it had to be kept in the background while any bill for 
that purpose was being piloted through Congress. It placed 
Douglas in a special difficulty, since he could not express prefer- 
ence for any one route, without offending supporters of other 
routes and thus killing the territorial bill.* Not the least of the 
delicate problems of parliamentary strategy in the historic con- 
test which we are now to witness was that of keeping the press- 
ing railway question out of the discussion. 

Still another element of the tangled situation existed, and, 
whUe interwoven with the Pacific Railroad project, it was more 
personal and dramatic, and more decisive of the outcome, than 
any other phase of the contest. By this element the storm that 
swept the country and finally drenched the Nation with blood 
was conjured. 

Por thirty years Thomas H. Benton had been Senator from 
Missouri and one of the outstanding leaders of the Democratic 
Party. Able, imperious, dogmatic, he brooked no rivalry. But 
in 1843 David R. Atchison, then thirty-six years old, had be- 
come the junior Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 

^ Hodder in his definitive essay cited describes each route, the forces supporting or re- 
casting it, and those opposing the whole enterprise, and he demonstrates the command- 
ing influence of the railway plan over the establishment of Territorial Government. 

* ' Douglas was estopped, both before and after the passage of bis bill, from bringing 
out the connection between the organization of Nebraslm and the Northern route for the 
Taciflc Bailroad. If he emphasized the importance of the northern, or rather the central, 
route, he antagonized his friends in the South. If ho favored a Chicago terminal, he 
sacrificed the interests of his constituents in Southern Illinois and laid himself open to 
the charge of favoring his own private interest. If he favored a St. Louis terminal he 
sacrificed his own interests and those of hia Northern Illinois constituents/ Hodder, in 
the Dial, for Sept. 1^ 1909, XLvn, 
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of Benton’s colleague. Six years later Atchison had been re* 
elected, and the election for his third term was to take place in 
the autumn of 1854f. He was highly popular in the Senate ^ and 
in seven of his ten years of service he had been chosen by his 
colleagues President pro tem. of that body.® 

Benton disliked his younger associate and a feud speedily de- 
veloped. So came about a factional fight in Missouri, which in 
1850 resulted in the defeat of Benton in his sixty-ninth year. 
The old statesman was immediately elected to the House and 
at once began a vigorous campaign to succeed Atchison in the 
Senate.® Both men were for the organization of Nebraska and 
for the building of the Pacific Railroad, and Benton had declared 
that Territorial Government for that country was ‘indispen- 
sable’ to the construction of the road.* 

Atchison had publicly said that he would not support any 
bill for that purpose unless his constituents could enter the 
territory with their slave property, and so contended that the 
Missouri Compromise of 1830 should be repealed.® He assured 
his constituents that he would have it done. With characteristic 
violence Benton assailed his rival’s position.® Thus the repeal 
of the Missomd Compromise became an issue in Missouri poli- 
tics, and Atchison knew that the repeal was necessary to his 
success in his senatorial contest with Benton.’ 

^ Whai led to {he War, or, {he Secret History of ffie Kansas^Nehraska Bill: John A. 
Parker, 13. 

* Atchison was dected president pro iem. of the Senate within three years from the 
tiime he became a member of that body — a drcumstance almost without precedent or 
parallel. 

* Por extended narrative of the political fight between Benton and Atchison and the 
effect of it on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, see Bay. A condensation of his 
elaborate book is given by him, in a paper, ‘Ihe Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill,’ 
RepL Anh Hist, 1914, i, 261-80. 

* Douglas: Johni^n, 22S; Bay, In the debate in the House on the Kansas- 
Nebzaska bfil, James Johnston Lindley of Missouri said that his State demanded the 
immediate organization and settlement of Nebraska so that *that great enterprise of 
the age^ the Padfic railroad' might he consummated. Ib*, 101. 

® History of Kansas: J. N, Holloway, 71. 

B Only once, when the Nebraska territorial bill was before the Senate in 1853, did 
Atchison waver, when he dedared that, since there was no prospect of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, Nebraska ought to be made a Territory notwithstanding 
that restrictive measure. Bay, 102-4, 

^ The Missouri Compromise provided that, as a condition to the admittance of 
Missouri as a slave State, slavery should be prohibited forever in dl other territory 
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During their years of service in the Senate, Douglas and 
Atchison had become friends; ^ and Douglas was anxious to 
help his colleague in his fight with his truculent old opponent.^ 
Another personal friend of Atchison, who was glad to assist 
him was a Senator from Kentucky, Archibald Dixon, who had 
been elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Clay.® 
Dixon was a stanch old line Whig, a well-nigh fanatical be- 
liever in slavery, and a strong opponent of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820. Long before Congress met the press predicted 
that attempts to repeal would be made and that a struggle 
would result. Some papers favored and others opposed the 
repeal.^ 

In briefest possible outline, such was the situation with re- 
spect to the organization of Nebraska when the first session of 
the Thirty-third Congress began. Never was proposal more en- 
meshed in tangled and conflicting iaterests than this territorial 
bill, presented soon after Congress opened. To steer such a 
measure through the tortuous channels of the treacherous 
waters before it, required both boldness and caution. 

Still another complication ^eedily emerged. The Wyandot 
Indians had come from Ohio and had been given land in the 
Nebraska country, adjacent to Missouri. They had brought 
with them schools, churches, and methods of orderly industry. 
Wearied and disgusted with the delay of Congress to give them 
Territorial Government, this group had in 1852 set up a provi- 
sional establishment of their own.® Thereupon other Indians, 

acquired from France, norfih of latitude tlurty-six degrees and thirty minutes, which 
included the Nebraska country, 

^ Washington Correspondence, Missouri Republican, Jan. 6, in issue Jan. 13, lS64t, as 
quoted in Bay, jtSl, 

^ Benton was disliked in the Senate, partly because of his attitude towards all promi- 
nent Democrats. ‘He hates everybody and only regrets that every leading Democrat in 
America cannot be prostrated at once/ Douglas to Lanphier, Dec. 8, Lonphier 
MSS. And see Bay in Repi, Am. Hist Assn. 1914, i, 265. 

^ Douglas: Johnson, 286; Bay, 273. 

^ Ih., 188-94, mlmg several examples. 

^ For extended account of the rdaiion of the Wyondots, and their agent and repre- 
sentative, Abelard Guthrie, to the organization of Nebraska, see the Froidsicfadl Govemr 
merd of Nebraska Territory: William E. Connelley, a publication of the Neb. State Hist. 
Sooy. Proo. and CoU., 2nd Series, nr. This carefidly prepared volume is from the sources 
and contains original documents published for the first time. See also same author in 
Kansas Hist. CoU., xv, 181-91. Mao Hodder, 75. 
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perhaps, give both Johnsons the oflSce: let the immense domain 
be divided into two Territories. To this happy solution his asso- 
ciates at Council Bluffs agreed and, laden with the weighty 
thought, the Iowa Johnson set off for Washington, whither the 
Missouri Johnson had preceded him.^ So it came about that an 
expedient of a frontier politician was to have a theatrical effect 
on national politics and a directing influence in the development 
of the American Nation. 

Augustus Ceesar Dodge, then Senator from Iowa, was a 
native of Missouri. He had been delegate in Congress from the 
Territory of Iowa and was elected to the Senate on the admis- 
sion of that State to the Union. He was a typical Western man, 
bluff, alert, outspoken, courageous; and he was able. He took 
infinite pride in the fact that he never had had a servant, had 
done all his own work, ploughed his own fields, cut his own 
wood, driven his own horses, mules, and oxen.® 

The slavery agitation disgusted Dodge. He believed that 
scheming politicians were making use of it solely for their ad- 
vancement, and that the doctrine of racial equality was sheer 
nonsense. He was not, however, greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, except as the strife over it interfered with his one great 
pxupose. That purpose was the development of the West, and 
Dodge was irritated by anything that stood in the way of 
it. Such was his state of mind when, on December 14, 1853, 
he introduced a bill for the organization of the Territory of Ne- 
braska, as he had promised the people of Iowa that he would 
do,® 

It was identical with a bill presented at the last session of the 
House by Willard P. Hall of Missouri, who belonged to the 
Benton faction.* That measure had passed the House, but had 
been lost in the Senate where Douglas, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, had had charge of it. Opposition had 
come from every quarter and for many reasons, but the prin- 

^ Hadley D. Johnson, 

^ Dodgers speech in Senate, Feb. 25, 1854. Gong, Qlahe^ 8drd Cong. Ist Sess., xzzi, 
Appendix, 876. 

‘ Hadley D. Johnson, 87. 

* Douglaa: Johnson, £28-4. Mr* Connelly says that Abelard Guthrie caused Hall to 
introduce this bill. Kansas Hisi, xv, 189. 
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cipal resistance was from the South.* Douglas was almost dis- 
couraged. For eight years, he told the Senate, his heart had 
been set upon forming ‘territorial governments extending from 
the Mississippi valley to the Pacific Ocean.’ Only thus, he said, 
could the Union be perfected and maintained.® 

Now Dodge had brought forward the same measure, and 
Douglas, as Chairman of the Committee on Territories, was 
again in charge of it. Only by resigning his Chairmanship could 
he have avoided the management of that bill; only by deliber- 
ately consigning it to inevitable defeat could he have failed to 
make a single one of those parliamentary manoeuvres which we 
are now to review. But Douglas did not want to escape his 
duty — rather, he wdcomed it; for it appeared that, at last, bis 
long-fought-for plan for the organization of Nebraska would be 
accomplished and the Pacific Bailroad built. 

Moreover, here was a heaven-sent opportunity to rehabilitate 
the Democratic Party, and, greatest achievement of aU, to stop 
forever the discussion in Congress of the slavery question. But 
Douglas must act quickly, or the Southern route for the trans- 
continental railway would surely be adopted.® In fact, only the 
organization of Nebraska could prevent the building of the 
Pacific Baihoad as planned by Southern statesmen. This cir- 
cumstance was influential in the South, where opposition in- 
stantly developed to Territorial Government over the country 
through which lay any other route. The sagacity and per- 
suasiveness of Douglas in quieting this antagonism and in 
actually changing it finally into support of the Nebraska bill, 
are, perhaps, not equalled in the annals of parliamentary 
generalship. As we shall now see, he did it by advancing a 
principle which he had urged for a long time. 

Clay, Webster, Cass, Douglas, and nearly all who had cham- 
pioned the Compromise of 1850, had advocated popular sover- 
eignty in the Territories, and had insisted that slavery could 
not go to Utah and New Mexico because of the soil, climate, and 
other factors of production.^ In fact, two years before the de- 
bate over the Great Compromise Douglas had asserted the right 

* Hodder, 78. ’ Doughs: Johnson. 884. • Hodder, 80. 

^ See speecibea in Chap, n, of this volume. 
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of the people of territories to manage their domestic aSairs, 
including slavery.^ So Utah and New Mexico had been organ- 
ized with the express provision that the people might deal with 
slavery as they liked. 

Thus the principle of non-intervention by Congress in the 
slavery question had been applied. Why should it not govern 
the organization of the Nebraska country? That course had 
already been urged by many newspapers.® But from the mo- 
ment Dodge introduced his Nebraska billj representatives of 
the press in Washington renewed their forecast of a big fight 
over the measure on account of the slavery question.® For 
this conflict Douglas was to be assailed as few men have 
been.^ 

Informed newspaper correspondents said that the Senate 
Committee on Territories would follow the precedent made by 
the Compromise of 1850. The Douglas organ in Springfield so 
annoxmced within a week after Dodge had introduced his 
Nebraska bill.® The Charleston Courier predicted that the prin- 
ciples of that adjustment would be made the basis of the Com- 
mittee’s report, which would raise a storm because of its effect 
on the Missouri Compromise of 1820.® The representative of 
the New York Journal of Commerce wrote to his paper that the 


^ Speech in New Orleans in 1848. Garrison, m, 40^^. Douglas had then said that 
the people of the Territories should regulate their internal affairs in tb^ own way and 
that Federal interference on b^alf of freedom was a ‘usurpation.’ 

Indeed he had tried to introduce this principle of popular soverdgnty into the resolu- 
tion for the annexation of Texas in 1845 ‘by moving that states admitted from Texas be 
slave or free as their people should desire;’ but Douglas’s proposal had been rejected. 
Hodder, 72. 

* For example, the Alhany (N.Y.) Afgua^ Dec. 14, 1858, as quoted in Ray, 19S-4, said 
that the ‘precedent’ of Utah and New Mexico was intended by the framers of the Com- 
promise of 1850 to ‘stand as a guide and landmark for all time,* and was a precedent for 
the organization of Nebraska. See other examples in iht 188-94. 

The New York Evening Post, Dec. 10, 1858, as quoted in ib,, 192-S, said that the 
theory that the ‘Compromise of 1850 has repealed the Missouri Compromise’ was only 
the invention of method of getting rid of it.’ 

» Ib„ 199-200. 

^ 'In all probability it [organkalion of Nebraska] would have caused a renewal of the 
slavery agitation even if Sei^tor Douglas had not been in Congress.* Ray in Eept, Am. 
Eiet, keen., 1914, i, 265. 

B lUinois State Register, Dec. 22, 1858. 

* Washington Correspondence, Dec. 28, 1858, in issue of Jon. 2, 1854, as quoted in 
Ray, 205. 
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bill would be the same as the laws for the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Utah and New Mexico, and added that soil, climate, 
and ‘the necessary pursuits of the people’ would ‘efiFectually 
exclude slavery.’ ^ 

To Douglas’s mind, that was the idea of the Compromise of 
1860 — ‘the foundation of all,’ as Webster had expressed it. So 
the North could lose nothing by the enactment of such a meas- 
ure, and the South might not oppose it, since the principle of 
Congressional non-intervention, for which the South had con- 
tended, governed the proposed legislation. Moreover it was in 
accordance with the Democratic platform of 1862, that ‘cove- 
nant of reconciliation,’ ^ as well as that of the Whigs, and con- 
cessions to the South were indispensable to the passage of the 
bill.^ Such was the strategy of the situation as Douglas saw it 
and as it actually was. 

On January 4, 1854, he reported the Nebraska biU.^ That 
bill and report were what the newspaper correspondents had 
said they would be. The Compromise of 1850, ran the report, 
established ‘great principles’ which were intended to be endur- 
ing and which must govern the organization of Nebraska as 
they had controlled that of Utah and New Mexico. Those prin- 
ciples were that all questions arising from slavery should be left 
to the decision of the people; that cases involving ‘title to 
slaves’ or ‘personal freedom’ should be settled by the courts; 
and that the Fugitive Slave Law should be enforced ‘in all 
Territories.’ 

This was as far as the experienced legislator was willing to go 
when launching the bill. Douglas was feeling his way, testing 
the depth and direction of senatorial sentiment. So he merdy 
added casual reference to the opinions of ‘eminent statesmen’ 
that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was unconstitutional, 
and to the widely held view that any citizen could go with his 
property into any Territory; but, continued the report, since 
these were the same ‘controverted questions’ that hn.il pro- 
duced ‘the fearful struggle of 1850,’ the Committee was ‘not 

^ Correspondence Neu) Yorh Journal of Commerce, Dec. 80, 1858. 

« Washington Union, Jan. 5, 1854t. « Hodder, 81; Douglas: Johnson, SiSiO. 

* Cong. Qlole, 88rd Cong. Ist Seas’., xxvm, Pt. i, 115. 
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now prepared ’ to offer specific recommendations ‘as to the legal 
points involved/ A more astute parliamentary gesture than 
appears in this vague passage has seldom been made to evade 
opposition, or, if that could not be effected, to develop the 
source and strength of it. 

In accordance with the direct assertions of the Report, the 
Committee had added to the Nebraska bill the exact words of 
the acts for Territorial Governments over Utah and New Mexico 
which provided that, when prepared, they might enter the 
Union with or without slavery as their Constitutions should 
prescribe. 

The organ of the Administration heartily endorsed the Re- 
port, saying that Douglas’s plan — the application of the princi- 
ples of the Great Compromise — would restore Democratic 
solidarity, exorcise slavery dissension, make safe the Union. 
The bill ‘presents an opportunity for practical vindication of 
the policy of the administration.’ ^ Swiftly answering an attack 
by the New York Tribune, made ‘with mad ferocity,’ the Union 
said that, of course, that ‘organ of abolitionism’ would assail any 
plan to stop the slavery agitation, which was its ‘only capi- 
tal.’ The bill would do just that, by giving to the people of 
the Territories ‘the right of self-government’ — that was the 
issue.® 

January 7 the Washington Sentinel published the measure 
without a vital section, but included it in a reprint three days 
later, explaining that it had been omitted by a ‘clerical error.’ 
This section had been hastily written by Douglas after the 

^ Washington Union» Jan. 5, 6, 1854. 

* Ib,, Jan. 8» 1854. The Boston Post strongly supported the bill and Douglas’s report 
which, it said, was ‘brief, dear, concise, and admirable.’ Douglas had ‘done his duty 
promptly and judidbusly, in a modd of a report,* 

The PMladdphia Argus dedared that the R^ort would be ‘hailed with delight ... in 
ah parts of the Union. ... It gives assurance that no more agitation [in Congress] will he 
allowed upon this [slavery] question.’ Douj^s would stand higher than ever ‘as a states- 
man and a patriot.’ Clipped in Washington Union, Jan. 10, 1854. 

The BaUimore Sun, Jan. 6, 1854, stated that Douglas was ‘entitled to the thanks of 
the country for the discreet manner in whidi he has solved the embarrassing questions 
attending the organization of the Territory of Nebraska.’ Quoted in Hay, 2S1. 

The Correspondent of the Nets York Journal of Commsres wrote his paper (Jan. 5, in 
issue of Jan. 6, 1854} that, while the bill and report would cause esdtement, ‘ 1 am glad to 
say, [they] meet with general approbation. ... If this bill should pass it will settle the 
[slavery] question an to the future Territories.’ Ib,, 220. 
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second reading of the bill,^ but long before it could come up for 
discussion. 

This addition was: ‘In order to avoid all misconstruction, it 
is hereby declared to be the true intent and meaning of this 
act, so far as the question of slavery is concerned, to carry into 
practical operation the following propositions and principles, 
established by the Compromise measures of 1860, to wit’ — 
the principles announced in the Committee’s report, already 
given. 

Although Atchison, the chief supporter of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, was content with the bill as re- 
ported,® it is obvious that some other Senator or Senators had 
told Douglas that the mere statement of these principles in a 
report was not satisfactory, and that an assertion of them must 
be made in the bill itself. This Douglas had done to secure the 
support of the objectors, and yet not to give excuse, by forth- 
right repeal of the Missouri Compromise, for vigorous attack 
upon the measure.® The incident was such as marks the ordi- 
nary course of disputed legislation. 

The South, however, looked askance at the bill even as 
changed. After all, it was a Western scheme which would give 
the North still greater power without any benefit whatever to 
the South. The National Intelligencer published many excerpts 
from Southern papers in opposition to the bill. ‘Its introduction 
fell coldly upon the Southern public,’ testified the New Orleans 
BvUetin^ Senator George Edmond Badger of North Carolina, 
the ablest Whig then in public life and an enthusiastic champion 
of slavery, openly declared that he would not support it; ® 
and he and several of his party colleagues finally agreed to 
do so only when the bill was further altered and after a sena- 
torial caucus determined upon that course.® Many Southern 

^ Douglas: Jolmson, 232r-i3 and note. These first and second readings of a bill are 
farmalities which usually are dispensed with. 

* Missowi 12spu6/tcan, Jan. 18, 1854, and BaMmore Sun, Jan* 6, 1854, as quoted in 
Hay, 221H2. 

* Douglas: Johnson, £88^. 

< June 14, 1854, dipped in Weddy National IraeUfigmcer, June £4, 1854. 

* Washington Correspondence, BaUimore American, clipped in Alexandria QazeUe, 
Jan. 81, 1854. 

^ See p. 194, infra* 
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Democrats were kept in line by fear of disruption of their 
party. 

Talk of the direct repeal of the Missouri Compromise was in 
the air and some thought that Cass of Michigan, the father of 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, would make that pro- 
posal.^ It came, however, like a flash of lightning from another 
and unexpected somx:e. Without consulting anybody,^ Dixon 
offered an amendment on January 16, 1854, expressly repealing 
the Missouri Compromise of 18S0, and declaring that owners 
of slaves could take and hold them within any Territory or 
State. 

Douglas was startled and alarmed. Here was not only the 
direct issue which that skilful parliamentary tactician had been 
striving to evade, but an emphatic denial of the principle of 
nonintervention by Congress in the slavery question; and this, 
as Douglas had believed, was the vital principle of the Com- 
promise of 1850. Instantly he went to Dixon’s place in the 
Senate and pleaded with him to withdraw the obnoxious amend- 
ment, but he pleaded in vain. The stubborn old Whig would 
not budge.® 

Sumner countered by oflering an amendment prohibiting 
slavery, and the fight was on.® The Nebraska bill was gravely 
imperilled, the Pacific railway by the Northern route, endan- 
gered, the opening of the West, hazarded; and the Democratic 

^ AV)any Argus, clipped in Washington Union, Jon. 19, 1854. 

^ ‘To the best of my bdbf and knowledge, Mr. Dbcon oonsnlted no one in this matter/ 
Ttus History of the Misaowri Compromise and its Bepeal: Mrs. Archibald Dbcon, 437. 
Just before introducing his amendment he showed it to James C. Jones of Tennessee ‘a 
Whig Senator, and his warm friend.* lb*, 44S. 

• Dixon, 446-7. 

* Cong. Globe, SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxvixi , Pt. i, 186. The Loumille Times (Jan. 17) 
savag^ attacked Dixon: he had ‘joined hands’ with Simmer, ‘one of the most pesUlent 
abolition agitators in the whole Union/ His amendment would only arouse agitation 
which would ‘unquestionably blight the fruits of the Compromise [of 1850]. Por the 
uzunanly purpose of emKuTraasing the National Administration Mr- Dixon is willing 
again to raise that whirlwind of sectionalism which had well-nigh swept away our insti- 
tutions,* etc. 

Dixon answered in a very long letter, in which he gave the same arguments as those of 
his speech in the Senate, The bOl as Douglas first reported it, was not approved by 
Southern Senators, but was ‘a betrayal of them, and a covert surrender of eveiy slave- 
holder to be sacrificed at the feet of his more wily and cunning Northern opponents.* 
It was to prevent that, he said, that he had offered his amendment. Dixon to LouisotUe 
Times, Jan. 28, 1854, in NaHonal Intelligencer, Feb. 4, 1854. 
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Party brought to the brink of another sectional division. Well- 
nigh every plan and purpose dear to Douglas was in jeopardy. 

In a long editorial the Administration organ deplored both 
amendments. Although hostile to one another, both came from 
foes of the Democratic Party, and they were certain to ‘stir up 
excitement.’ Of course Abolitionists wished ‘the fires of discord 
rekindled,’ but Democrats did not — ‘let well enough alone.’ ^ 
Unless the bill was to be abandoned, the altered situation 
made indispensable a modification of tactics. The course to be 
followed was simple, plain, unavoidable. It was merely to 
apply stfil more plainly in the bill itself the principles of the 
Compromise of 1860 as already annoomced in Democratic news- 
papers and stated in Douglas’s report. Agreement from the ob- 
durate Dixon must be secured, for that would make Southern 
opposition difficult and improbable; and the Administration 
must specifically endorse the plan, for that would again make 
the modified bill a party measure. 

So Douglas sought the Kentucky Senator and assured him 
that he would revise the bill to Dixon’s satisfaction; it will ruin 
me, but it is right, he said.^ The whole subject was then care- 
fully reviewed in a long conference with the President who 
approved the necessary changes. In order that Pierce might 
not withdraw ‘his countenance after the battle should be 
joined,’ Douglas and Atchison insisted that the President, him- 
self, write the famous amendment, now to be considered, which, 
in effect, repealed the Missouri Compromise of 1820.® Such was 
the need of ^eedy counsel and decision that Douglas insisted 
upon the conference on Sunday.* 

^ Washington Union, Jan. 20* 1854. 

‘ Dixon says that Douglas took him for a drive and proposed to Hake charge of the 
amendment and engraft it on his territorial hill.* Dixon agreed and Douglas said: ‘1 
shall be assailed by demagogues and fanatics without stint or moderation. Every oppro* 
brious epithet wifi be applied to me. 1 shall be> probably, hung in effigy. . . . Tkda pro- 
ceeding may end my political career, . . . but ... I am pr^ared to make the sacrifice/ 
Dixon was ‘deeply affected.* Dixon to Foote, Oct. 1, 1858, in Dixon, 447, 

Mrs. Dixon rdates that, on his return from his drive with Douglas, her husband told 
h^ of the talk and that Douglas said: ‘By God, sir, you ore right, and 1 will incorporate 
it in my bill, though I know it will raise a hril of a storm/ IL, 445. 

< Missouri H&puUioan, April 10, 1854, as quoted in Bay, 214, and other sources there 
dted. 

* Douglast Johnson, 2S7-^. 
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Meanwhile Senator Dodge, who had become *an ardent 
friend and advocate’ of the Iowa Johnson’s plan, took him to 
Douglas, and the ‘delegate’ urged that Nebraska be divided 
into two Territories, one to be named Kansas and the other 
Nebraska. The Missouri Johnson had finally agreed to the 
scheme, including the line of division between the prospec- 
tive Territories, though with much grumbling and dispute. 
‘After mature consideration,’ Douglas consented to make the 
change.^ 

Without losing a moment Douglas reported the perfected bill 
Monday, January 33. It provided for identical Territorial Gov- 
ernments for Kansas and Nebraska as demanded by the two 
Johnsons ^ and included the President’s amendment declaring 
that the Missouri Compromise of 1830 had been ‘superseded 
by the principles’ of the Compromise of 1850, and was now 
‘inoperative.’ ® Two weeks later, Douglas moved to strike out 
the words ‘superseded by’ and ‘inoperative’ and to insert, in 
lieu of them, the words ‘inconsistent with’ and ‘null and void,’ ® 
a verbal change of no importance, but about which acrid com- 
plaint was made in the flurry we are now to witness, 

Dheon acquiesced — he only wished to make the bill conform 
to the principles of the Great Compromise, he said. Douglas 
was glad to hear it; he had thought that Dixon had intended to 
‘affirmatively legislate slavery into the Territory,’ whereas ‘the 
object of the Committee was neither to legislate slavery in nor 
out of the Territories;’ but only to ‘apply the doctrine of 
Congressional non-intervention.’ ® 

The organ of the Administration promptly announced that 
the President would regard support of the measure as a test of 

* Hadley D. Johnson. 88-SO. ‘He agreed that, as Chauanaa of the Conunittee on 
Territories, he would rqiort a substitute for the pending biD, which he afterwards did 
do,’ which ‘provided for the organization of Kansas and Nebraska.’ 

This divinon was forecast by the Bdliwiofo Sun, Hay, S04r-5. And see Bovghu: John- 
son, 225-6. 

* Ib„ 288; Hodder, 82. 

* These words, rather than a direct assertion of repeal, were used in order to avoid op- 
position from those Southern Senators who maintained that the arrangement of 1820 
was unconstitutional and therefore not capable of repeal. Washington Correspondence, 
New Yorh Heroli, Jan. 28, in issue of Jan. 24. as quoted in Bay, 218. 

* Cong. Globe, 8Srd Cong. 1st Sess., xsvin, Pt. i, 843, Peb. 6, 1854. 

* Ib., 2S9-4a 
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Democratic orthodoxy.^ Thus concessions to get votes indis- 
pensable to the passage of the bill furnished grounds for those 
attacks upon it, which, as we shall see, resulted in obscuring to 
the public eye the whole character and purpose of that historic 
measure — the development of the Great West. For the exten- 
sion of civil government, the peopling of the plains, the building 
of railways over them and across the mountains to the harbors 
of the Coast, were the objects, for the achievement of which the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was designed to pave the way. 

On January 24, 1854, the day after he had reported the bill, 
Douj^as asked that it be taken up. Chase and Sumner requested 
delay in order to examine the bill. Although his friends told 
him not to grant the favor, Douglas did so because, as he said, 
it was only fair.® But several days previously, January 19, 1854, 
Chase had written a violent attack upon the bill.® It was en- 
titled ‘Appeal of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the 
People of the United States.’ Chase and Sumner in the Senate 
and the four Abolitionists in the House, signed the document; 
Seward and other anti-slavery men refused.^ It was printed in 
the abolition organ, the National Era, in the New York Times 
and Tribune, and sent by mail throughout the country.® 

It was clever propaganda. Assumptions, arguments, and be- 
liefs were stated in the form of undisputed facts. The Appeal 
was brief, and could be printed in less than three columns of 
any ordmary country newspaper. It was written in simple lan- 
guage, every statement was remarkably clear, and the para- 
graphs were short and distinct. Although many assertions of 


^ Washington TJnioti, Jan. £2, 24, 2S, 20, 81, 1854. This paper was now owned by the 
former private secretary of Jackson and Minister to Prussia, A. J. Donelson, who had 
bought the Union from Ritchie in March, 1861. The editor was 0. P. Nicholson. Weekly 
Na^dhmigem^, March 22, 1861, r^rinting letters of Donelson and Ritchie. This 
fact IS impoi^t, since the editorials of 1864 were not written by the veteran Southern 
journalist who wrote those of 1860. 

‘ Douglas, in Cutts, 96-6. 


• C^e to J. T. Trowbridge: Warden, 888; Wilson, n, 886, ‘Porewamed, as th^ fdt, 
my bad already prepared an appeal to the people of the United States.’ Life and 
Pvblw Senioes qf Sidmon PorUand Chase; J. W, Schuckers, 140. 

V?’ V and Edward Wade of Ohio. Gerrit 

Smith of New York, and Alexander De Witt of l yTanga ch u setts. 

.. * “PPaar in the Notional Intdligsmier until Eeb. 4, when the nsk- 

bonal Whig organ published it in full. 
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the Appeal were untrue, and the theory of it [Southern plot to 
extend slavery] wholly false, it aroused the public fury and 
made the issue which again brought Liucoln into politics. 

The Nebraska bill of the last session, it began, was ‘based on 
the principle of excluding slavery from the new Territory;’ the 
present bill ‘will open all the unorganized territory of the 
Union to the ingress of slavery.’ So ‘we arraign this bill as a 
gross violation of a sacred pledge; as a cnminal betrayal of 
precious rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude 
from a vast unoccupied region immigrants from the Old World, 
and free laborers from our own States, and convert it into a 
dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters and slaves.’ 

In the guise of historical narrative the Appeal stated the 
usual Free-Soil arguments. The original policy of the Govern- 
ment was ‘non-extension of slavery,’ and the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 had ‘consecrated’ Kansas and Nebraska ‘be- 
yond question, and beyond honest recall ... to freedom and 
free institutions forever.’ 

Yet it was now proposed to repeal that ‘compact.’ Various 
pretexts cloaked ‘this monstrous wrong.’ One of these was that 
the Nebraska country was in the same situation as the territory 
acquired from Mesico and was governed by the Compromise of 
1850. This was false: the Missouri Compromise of 1820 applied 
exclusively to territory acquired from France while the .Com- 
promise of 1850 applied exclusively to territory acquired from 
Mexico. 

The free States had kept the Missouri' bargain, and now the 
dave States, after receiving the benefits, proposed to repudiate 
it. ‘Not without the deepest dishonor and crime can the free 
States acquiesce in this demand.’ 

The Pacific Railroad could not be built by the Central or 
Northern route, asserted the Appeal, because ‘inducements to 
the immigration of free laborers will be almost destroyed’ and 
the ‘intelligent masses will be virtually excluded. . . . The blight 
of slavery will cover the land.’ Newspapers printed in German 
and other foreign languages were urged to espose this devilish 
plot against European emigrants, and this appeal had powerful 
and miduring effect. 
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The bill would ‘sever’ the East from the West ‘by a wide 
slave-holding belt of country, extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to British North America. It is a bold scheme against 
American liberty, worthy of an accomplished architect of ruin. 
. . . Doubtless’ the plan was even to ‘extinguish freedom and 
establish slavery’ on the Pacific coast and ‘thus permanently 
subjugate the whole country to the yoke of a slave-holding 
despotism.’ 

At this point the Appeal contained a blazing paragraph which 
was to fire a powerful body, already overheated to the point of 
explosion: ‘We implore Christians and Christian ministers to 
idterpose. Their divme religion requires them to behold m 
every man a brother, and to labor for the advancement and re- 
generation of the human race.’ Everybody must protest in 
every way against this ‘enormous crime.’ 

The paper then asserted that Douglas was chiefly to blame. 
To get Southern support for the Presidency, he proposed to 
make two Territories and repeal the Missouri Compromise. His 
pretence that that ‘compact’ had been ‘repealed’ by the Great 
Compromise, was a ‘manifest falsification of the truth of his- 
tory. . . . Mr. Douglas himself never advanced such a pretence 
until this session. ... It is a sheer afterthought. . . . Will the 
people permit their dearest interests to be thus made the mere 
hazards of a presidential game.’ ^ 

Such was the political circular sent broadcast over the land 
several days before the bill it assailed was set for discussion in 
the Senate, and before the men whose motives and purposes it 
branded as criminal Icnew of its existence. And it was as effec- 
tive as it was inflammatory. No denial, e^lanation, exposure, 
comiug long afterward, could possibly counteract the influence 
of it on public opinion.® 

Throughout the North, the Appeal was read with horror; for 
every word of it was accepted as truthful.® Its inflammable 

1 Cong, dolt, 3Srd Cong. 1st Sess., sacvni, Pt. i, 281-8. 

^ It was deigned to ‘forestall popular aeutunent’ aaid pr^udice public opinion by 
readiing the people first. Washington Union, Mar<^ 17, 1854iJ 

‘ ‘It was copied every-where and read every-where. The people , • , took the alarm.’ 
Chase to John T. Trowbridge; Warden, 841. 

Within a fortni^t [the Appeal] was reprinted in most of the newspapers throughout 
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sentences fell like sprays of oil upon the fires which Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin had started in every Northern community. Swiftly the 
holocaust, thus lighted, spread and raged for months with ever 
increasing fury. Abolition and anti-slavery papers flamed with 
anger. Abolition and Free-Soil orators shouted vituperation 
and insult. 

The ‘ Slave Power ’ was breaking a * sacred compact ’ to extend 
its hell-bom tyranny, all said; Ihe fairest land on earth was 
being given to the Monster; Douglas was serving the Devil to 
get the Presidency.^ In this wise began the formation of that 
sentiment which shaped American politics to a desolating out- 
come, and even determined the writing of a chapter of American 
history for almost two generations. 

Whatever may be thought of Douglas’s purposes at this time, 
it is only common fairness to admit that there is not a shred of 
evidence that desire for the Presidency or any personal political 
advancement had anything to do with any phase of his coimec- 
tion with or management of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He 
could have dropped it without discredit or serious continued 
criticism, at least twice after the attacks upon it began. If the 
motives attributed to him by the Appeal really inspired Douglas 
in the desperate fight we are now to witness, he was one of the 
most stupid politicians of whom history makes mention. 

When the Senate heard of the Appeal, surprise and anger 
were general. The first knowledge Douglas received of the 
assault upon him and the bill was a copy of it sent him by mail 
from Ohio.* Almost immediately abusive letters began to poirr 
in upon him. Writers of some of these rejoiced that Douglas’s 
wife had died and declared that such a fiend deserved more be- 
reavements.® At all times a formidable antagonist, Douglas 
now became a dangerous foe. Grief for the death of his adored 
wife still gnawed at his 'heart. He had become careless of his 

the free States, The effect « . . was instant. It . . . created in the North a profound- 
agitation/ Schuckers, 148. 

^ This charge was accepted as true by large numbers, and it survived for many de- 
cades. 

3 Douglas in Cutts, 06. Douglas never forgave Chase and Sumner: *They had thus 
Ued — had got first before the country, seeldng thus hy fraud to forestall public opinion.’ 
Xb^t quoting Douglas in 1859. 

* See Douglas’s speech, p« 210, «%/ra. 
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appearance and habits.^ For ihe moment his ambition was 
subdued by his sorrow. 

Eleven days after the Appeal went to the country and six 
days after Chase and Sumner had asked that discussion of the 
bill be postponed to permit them to examine it, the time thus 
agreed upon to begin debate upon it arrived. Fairly shaking 
with wrath, Douglas came to the Senate.® After morning busi- 
ness on Monday, January 30, 1854, he took the floor to explain 
the measure. The chamber was filled, galleries crowded, the 
House without a quorum.® 

Since we shall presently hear Lincoln make answer to this 
speech and the one in which Douglas closed the Senate debate, 
a summary of them must be given; for these two speeches were 
practically the same as the one soon to be delivered by Douglas 
in Illinois, except, of course, his dramatic chastisement of 
Chase and Sumner. 

As to slavery, said Douglas, the Committee had been guided 
by the principle of the Compromise of 1850 — the basic prin- 
ciple of local self-government under which the people them- 
selves should decide ‘their domestic institutions’ for themselves, 
‘instead of having them determined by an arbitrary or geo- 
graphical line.’ The Committee’s amendment to Dodge’s bill 
‘was only designed to render that clear and specific which 
seemed, in the minds of some, to admit of doubt and miscon- 
struction.’ Since the Missouri Compromise of 1820 had been 
‘superseded’ by that of 1850, the Committee thought it best to 
say so in the bill itself. 

As Chairman of the Committee, that was aU he had intended 
to say about the bill, had it been taken up when Chase and 
Sumner asked for delay, which, as a matter of courtesy, Douglas 
had promptly granted. But the Appeal had since gone forth and 
that fact had changed the situation. 

Seldom has a legislative body listened to such invective as 
that with which the enraged Douglas, now and later, lashed the 
authors and signers of the Appeal; seldom have men submitted 
to an assault so ferocious.^ 

‘ Doughs; Johnson, 208. » Schuokers, 149, » Washington Union, Jan, 81, 1884, 

* ’He spoke under great excitement and with energy and power which made an im- 
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Little did he imagine, Douglas said, that when Chase and 
Sumner had begged him to delay the bill so that they could con- 
sider it, they had already written, signed, and sent to the coun- 
try a document in which they had ‘grossly misrepresented’ the 
bill, ‘grossly falsified’ the action of the Committee, ‘arraigned 
our motives, calumniated our characters.’ Yet they had done 
so and more: they had applied ‘coarse epithets’ to Douglas by 
name. 

Chase attempted an explanation of additional and unauthor- 
ized signatures to the Appeal printed in the New York Tiynes 
and New York Tribune — Douglas silenced him. ‘A Senator 
who has violated all the rules of courtesy and propriety — who 
showed a consciousness of the character of the act he was doing 
by concealing from me all knowledge of the fact — who came to 
me with a smiling face, and the appearance of friendship, even 
after that document had been uttered — who could get up in 
the Senate and appeal to my courtesy in order to get time to 
give the document a wider circulation before its infamy could 
be exposed; such a Senator has no right to my courtesy upon 
this floor.’ 

He would prove even the pretended historical statements of 
the Appeal to be false. From the very first, the policy of the 
government had been to separate free and slave institutions by 
a geographical line. For example, while slavery in the North- 
west Territory was prohibited by the Ordinance of 1787, it was 
permitted in the Territory of Tennessee and soon thereafter in 
the Territory of Mississippi. This dividing line was made to 
conform to ‘the laws of climate, of production,’ and other 
natural causes which made slavery desirable or imdesirable in 
different regions. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was based upon the same 
facts. It extended the geographical line through all the terri- 
tory then owned by the United States — continued the original 
policy of the Government; and the ‘principles’ of that Act ‘re- 
quired that it should be extended indefinitely westward, so far 

pression that was manifested in a way unusual in the Senate. . . . We doubt whether 
two Senators ever received so terrific an exconation in that chamber as Messrs. Chase 
and Sumner were subjected to yesterday.* WaskingUm Union, Jan. 81, 1854. 
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as our territory uuglit go, whenever new pmchases diould be 
made,’ 

In the case of the annexation of Texas, of the Mexican ac- 
quisitions, and of Oregon, Douglas himself had tried to get the 
Missouri Compromise line extended to the Pacific Ocean, not 
because anybody imagined slavery could go North of that line, 
but to preserve the principle of that adjustment. He had failed, 
and who had defeated his proposals? Northern Representatives 
in the House! * It was this repudiation of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 that had ‘reopened the slavery agitation with 
all its fury.’ Thus came the ‘tremendous struggle of 1850’ and 
the necessity for ‘a new compromise.’ 

If the Missouri adjustment of 1820 had been observed in 
1848, as Douglas had insisted it should be, the question never 
again would have arisen. But it was not observed; and who was 
to blame? ‘The very men who now insist that the Missouri 

Compromise was a solemn compact The very men who now 

arraign me for a departure from the Missouri Compromise are 
the men who successfully violated it, repudiated it, and caused 
it to be superseded by the compromise measures of I860.’ 

"What was the Compromise of 1850? Its ‘leading feature . . . 
was congressional non-intervention as to slavery in the Terri- 
tories,’ and the control by the people themselves of that ques^ 
tion, subject only to the National Constitution. In lieu of a 
geographical line, which had been abandoned, Congress in the 
Compromise of 1860 ‘substituted a great principle of self- 
government, which would allow the people to do as they 
thou^t proper,’ 

Was not that ‘new Compromise, resting upon that great 
fundamental principle of freedom ... an abandonment of the 
old one — the geographical line? ... I say it did supersede it, 
because it applied its provisions as well to the north as to the 
south of S6° 80' ... a principle of universal application.’ 

The law for the Territorial Government of New Mexico pro- 
vided that when prepared for statehood, it might come into the 
Union with or without davery as its people might decide, al- 
though part of that Territory wa ;5 north of the Missouri Com- 

The NaUmdL JnUUigmcef, Feb. 18 , 18 Gi, made the same statement. 
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promise line. Moreover that law gave the Territorial Legisla- 
tures the same authority over the subject of slavery that they 
had over any other subject. 

Did not those provisions of the Compromise of 1850 ‘repeal/ 
‘annul/ ‘supersede’ the Missouri Compromise, as to that terri- 
tory? If they did, then Chase and Sumner, asserting in the 
Appeal that in the Eansas-Nebraska bill Douglas had violated 
the Missouri Compromise, had ‘put forth to the world ... an 
atrocious falsehood:’ for the Committee had copied the very 
words of the law establishing Territorial Government in Utah 
and New Mexico. 

What then should be said of such slanderers — men who 
asserted that the Compromise of 1850 did not repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820, and yet that the very same words 
in the Kansas-Nebraska bill did repeal it? 

In such fashion Douglas mingled argument and denunciation. 
The ‘Abolition confederates’ who had written and sent broad- 
cast the Appeal had, by ‘a gross falsidcation of the laws of the 
land,’ misled the public and sought to ‘malign my character.’ 
Worse still, the Appeal declared that the Compromise of 1850 
had reference only to territory acquired from Mexico, whereas 
the law itself showed that some of the territory covered by that 
Compromise was purchased from Erance. 

Everybody knew that the adjustment of 1850 was designed 
to ‘establish certain great principles, which would avoid the 
slavery agitation in all time to come. Was it our object simply 
to provide for a temporary evU? Was it our object just to heal 
over an old sore, and leave it to break out again?’ Was it for 
such a ‘miserable expedient’ that Clay and Webster had striven 
in those not distant days of gloom and peril? 

Was it merely to reaffirm ‘past and dead legislation’ without 
reference to the future, that, in 1852, both Democratic and 
Whig parties had declared the arrangement of 1850 to be a de- 
finitive settlement of the slavery question? If so they ‘palmed 
off an atrocious fraud upon the American people.’ Men who 
had ‘abhorred’ the Great Compromise had, nevertheless, gone 
into the national conventions of their respective parties and 
agreed to stand by it, ‘in order to avoid agitation in the future.* 
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That was the reason for the Whig and Democratic platforms 
of 1863, that their purpose, that their effect. If not, those 
planks had no meaning; and every time a Territorial Govern- 
ment was established, the ancient quarrel would be revived 
with all its bitterness and danger. 

‘But, air, if you treat the Compromise measures of 1860 in 
the light of great principles . . . applicable everywhere in all 
time to come, then you avoid the agitation forever.* That was 
what the Committee had done in perfecting the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, declared Douglas. They had applied the doc- 
trine of congressional nonintervention and popular decision as 
to slavery in the Territories. ‘If that principle is wrong, the 
bill is wrong. If that principle is right, the bill is right.’ 

The legal effect of the bill was ‘neither to legislate slavery 
into these Territories nor out of them, but to leave the people 
do as they please,’ under the Constitution.^ Why should any 
American citizen, North or South, object to that principle? ' It 
was the very principle which had worked out freedom whenever 
slavery had been abolished in the United States. 

Look at the original States which had rid themselves of that 
institution! Did they do that because the Federal Government 
said they must? ‘Not at all; but they have become free States 
under the silent but sure and irresistible working of that great 
principle of self-government which teaches every people to do 
that which the interests of themselves and their posterity mor- 
ally and pecuniarily may require.’ 

No act of Congress ever had excluded slavery from an inch of 
American soil, Douglas continued. Illinois had maintained 
slavery in spite of the Congressional prohibition of 1787,® and 
banished it of her own volition only when she wished to do so. 
Iowa and California had decided for themselves that they did 

* Nothing angered Douglas more than the assertion that the bill would establish 
slavery in the Territories. The editor of a Democratic paper in New Bampshire, the 
Stale Capital Beporier, pretended to support the bill and said that it legislated slavery 
into Elansas and Nebraska. Instantly Douglas denounced him in a harsh public letter, 
saying that the editor knew he told on untruth and did so to hurt the bill. For this 
editorial and Douglas’s reply, see Washington Union, Feb. 25, 1864, 

s Former Gov. Edward Coles of Iflinois, then living in Fliilodelphio, denied this in an 
open letter to Douglas. Weddy NaUonal IntelMgenaer, Feb. 18, 1864. Douglas promptly 
relied, maintaining his assertion successfully. Ib., Feb. 26, 1864. 
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not want slavery. Long before Congress prohibited slavery in 
Oregon, the people had done so themselves in a govermnent 
which they had set up for themselves. The people of Utah and 
New Mexico had done the same thing. 

So would the people of Kansas and Nebraska; ‘in that cli- 
mate, with its productions, it is worse than folly to think of 
its being a slave-holding country. I do not believe there is a 
man in Congress who thinks it could be permanently a slave- 
holding country. I have no idea that it could.’ ^ 

When you give the people of a Territory a legislature, ‘you 
thereby confess that they are competent to exercise the powers 
of legislation. If they wish slavery they have a right to it. If 
they do not want it they will not have it, and you should not 
force it upon them.’ 

Every man in Congress who favored the Compromise of 1830 
then, favored the Kansas-Nebraska bill now: ‘This tornado has 
been raised by Abolitionists, and Abolitionists alone.’ They 
had raged at the Compromise of 1850 and now they assailed 
the legislation which was based on the principles of that ad- 
justment, and they had influenced public opinion. But how? 
By scattering falsehoods about the biU, its authors, and sup- 
porters. 

The Abolitionists professed their willingness to permit Terri- 
torial Legislatures to make laws on inheritance, education, 
morals, the relations of husband and wdfe, parent and child, 
guardian and ward, and all the dearest interests of white men; 
‘but they are not willing to trust them to legislate in regard to a 
few miserable negroes. . . . Does it require any higher degree of 
civilization, and intelligence, and learning, and sagacity, to 
legislate for negroes than for white men? . , . That is the only 
question involved in the bill.’ ® 

^ 'It is admitted on all Hands that the laws of climate and production and of self-in- 
terest will ultimately settle the domestic condition of the Territory. The Nebraska bill 
proposes to leave the matter to those laws. . . . The proposition appeals so directly to 
the common sense of every man> that we should be surprised if it failed in the end to 
meet the approval of the whole people — the abolitionists always esnepted.’ Washing- 
ton XJnion^ Feb. 2^ 1854. * 

> Cmg, Gl6b$, 88rd Con^. Ist Sess., xxvm. Ft. i, 275-80. The Boston Tost published 
Douglas’s spee^ in full^ and in an e^torial praised it in extravagant terms — it was 
great, wonderful, conclusive, Douglas did right to castigate his traducers and to de- 
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Chase called Douglas’s speech a ‘diatribe.’ He knew the 
‘gigantic stature’ of Douglas and how unequal must be any 
contest between them; yet ‘I dare adhere to principle.’ But 
Sumner and Chase had not ‘assailed’ Douglas; ‘We spoke of 
the bill.’ 1 ‘ . 

As manager of the bill, Douglas insisted on continuing the 
discussion of it. Again Chase asked for delay — he wished to 
examine ‘certain historical facts.’ Douglas brusquely refused — 
Chase should have done that before he ‘published a history of 
this question to the world without investigating those very 
facts which he wishes now to examine.’ A sharp interchange of 
personalities ensued.® 

In this temper the celebrated debate over the Hansas- 
Nebraska bill began. Chase led the attack. His long and able 
speech was an amplification of the Appeal. ‘It is Slavery that 
renews the strife,’ by demanding the repeal of a ‘sacred com- 
pact’ in order to get more slave territory. Douglas’s ‘principle’ 
could not settle the slavery question. ‘What kind of popular 
sovereignty is that which allows one portion of the people to 
enslave another portion?’ asked Chase.® 

The Appeal and Dodglas’s reply brought about a Senatorial 
caucus of the friends of the bill. Party lines were obliterated 
among Senators from slave States.- Every Southern Whig at- 
tended. It was agreed, Toombs advised a Southern editor, to 
‘carry the bill as it stands on the slavery issue,’ because it would 
‘settle the question. ... It is a measure of peace, equality, and 
fraternity; and if we let this opportunity of finally settling it. 
escape I see no hope in the future. Dissolution will surely come, 
and that speedily.’ * 

As the debate went on the uproar throughout the North 

nomice their falsehoods. His whole argument was 'masterly/ 'unanswerable/ etc,. Be* 
printed in Washingion Union, Beb. 9, 1854. 

The Pennsplmnian, Feb. 1» 1854, also described Douglas's speech as 'masterly* and 
printed it in full, so that the public might know how the 'abolition harpies' had been 
lying about the bill and Douglas. 15., Feb. 8, 1854. 

^ Cong, CHohe, 33rd Cong. 1st Sess„ :xxm, Ft. i, 280-1. 

‘ 15., 289. ^ J5., xxix. Appendix, 133*40. 

^ Toombs to W. W* Burwell, editor BdtmorB Pattioi, Feb, 3, 1854. Rept, Am, Wist, 
Asm, 1911 ; n, 342*3. Toombs was trying to get Burwell to support the bill in his paper: 
*I feel great solicitude about your course on the Nebraska bill/ 
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aroused by the Appeal increased. Abolition and anti-slavery 
publications raged. Old line Whig journals grumbled and de- 
plored. The New York Tribune led the onslaught — every 
issue blazed with iTifla.Tifiing editorials.^ In general the Demo- 
cratic press rallied to the support of the bill and the Administra- 
tion; * some, influenced by the Appeal, did not.® 

The pretence that the bill would extend slavery was false and 
‘senseless,’ said the Administration organ; it was nothing but 
‘the abolition howl and the demagogue’s alarm.’ ^ Although 
against slavery, the New York Sentinel announced its support of 
the biU because it was right in principle. ‘There is not the 
slightest probability that either of these territories will ever 
become Slave States;’ the bill would silence slavery talk in 
Congress and give the country repose.® 

But the opposition was stridently clamorous. Illinois became 
resonant with meetings and speeches of protest against the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and these continued to grow 
in number and earnestness. Greeley’s editorials fed the flames, 
for the Tribune was widely read in Illinois. Press, speakers, and 
resolutions adopted the arguments and often the language of 
the Appeal. Douglas was breaking a sacred compact and pan- 
dering to the Slave Power in order to gain the Presidency, ex- 
claimed the Aurora Guardian, giving expression to the universal 
charge of all anti-slavery, most Whig, and some Democratic 
papers.® 

We shall hear Lincoln, in due time, make the ablest of all the 
attacks upon the Xansas-Nebraska bill, though stating argu- 

^ Tribune, Jau. 6, 10, 11, 23, 1834. 

^ Washington Union, March 17, 1834, giving examples by States. 

> lh„ :Feb. S, 1854. 

* Ib., Feb. 26, 1854. *No Southern man has claimed for the bill that it legislates slav- 
^ into the territories.’ That claim is ‘wickedly made’ by ‘enemies of the public peace* 
in order to create a 'sectional nmaiON* of the country. 15., M^ch 19, 1854. 

^ Jani 80, in Washington Union, Feb. 8, 1854. See especially a long editorial in the 
Pontiac (Mch.) Jaohsonian reprinted in the Washington Union, Feb. 25, 1854. 

* Aurora Guardian, Feb. 28, 1854. On this question the Guardian left the Democratic 
and supported the l^ee-SoU Party. 

Also t5., Feb. 16; Free West, Feb. 16, Marcb 16; Book River Demoorat, Feb. 21, March 
* 7, 14; Peru Dailg Chronicle, Feb. 22; Ottawa Free Trader, March 11; Belleville Advocate, 
Mardi 22, April 19; Canton WeeMy Register, April 27; Chicago WeeUy Democrat, May 
20; and Alton Daily Couriw, June 5, 1854. 
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ments and facts already and often adduced by others; but, for 
the present, he held his peace. 

Douglas was sharply watchful of his State. He had heard, 
he wrote to Lanphier, that Abolitionists, Whigs, ‘and some dis- 
appointed office-seekers professing to be Democrats,’ were plot- 
ting to get hostile resolutions passed by the extra session of the 
Legislature, then meeting in Springfield. They had no constitu- 
tional right to do so, since that subject was not stated in the 
caU, and he had written the Governor a letter for publication 
to that effect. 

The ‘plot’ could not succeed, of course, but even if it did, it 
would not ‘alter or change my course,’ Douglas assured his 
editorial friend and champion. The purpose of the scheme was 
‘apparent’ — it was merely ‘to divide the Democratic party, 
and thus elect a Whig Senator [to succeed Shields in 1865]. 
Their only chance of success consists in our division.’ ^ Lanphier 
would know who were the leaders of the conspiracy. 

But the issue was clear, said Douglas. The parly and the 
Administration were committed to the bill and would ‘stand by 
it at all hazards. . . . The principle of this Bill will form the test 
of Parties, and the only alternative is either to stand with the 
Democracy or to rally under Seward, John Van Buren and Co.’ 
The bill would pass and ‘the party will then be stronger than 
ever, for it will be united upon principle.’ ® 

Notwithstanding Douglas’s warning to Governor Matteson 
and the organ of the Illinois Democracy, the Legislature did 
pass resolutions — but not of the kind Douglas had feared. 
Instead, the General Assembly strongly endorsed the bill as a 
faithful adherence to the principle of self-government estab- 
lished by the Great Compromise.® 

In the third week of the debate, Sumner spoke. Like the 
argument of Chase, Sumner’s oration, ddivered in ‘a sonorous 

* Everywhere Buppoiters of the bill insisted that opposition to it was chiefly inspired 
by ‘malcontents, dissatisfied editors, disappointed office-seekers, and factious disorgan- 
izers,' solely to get political power; Slavery was a mere pretext — • they wept for the 
negro but did nothing for him, etc. Editorial in Norway (N.J.) Advertiter, March 2, re- 
printed in WaaMngUm Union, March 8, 18S4. 

* Douglas to Lanphier ‘(Private),' Peb. 13, 1864. Lanphier TVfffR, 

* WoiHnyton Union, March 7, 1864. 
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voice,* ^ was based on the Appeal, which he supported at great 
length and with much learning. The Nebraska country, the 
very ‘ Garden of God,’ was guarded from slavery -by the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820, and now Douglas was trying to 
overthrow it and ‘open a new market to the traffickers in flesh, 
that haunt the shambles of the South.’ Slavery would go to 
Kansas and Nebraska just as it had gone to*Missouri, unless 
Congress forbade it — contrast that State with Dlinois, made 
free by the Ordinance of 1787. It must not be. Bight, not might, 
must rule, esclaimed Sumner. 

The Massachusetts Senator revived a phrase, which was to 
become a universal brand of animosity and derision, far more 
effective than fact or argument. Even in the North, said Sum- 
ner, slavery had produced ‘that human anomaly — a Northern 
man wilJi Southern 'principles. Sir — No such man can ^eak 
for the North. [Prolonged applause in the galleries.]’ The 
Union was ‘precious,’ but liberty was ‘more precious far,’ Sum- 
ner ominously exclaimed.® 

For the most part Seward, too, merely enlarged upon the 
Appeal, but he did it with remarkable clearness and ability, 
making some new arguments. To keep the Missouri ‘compact’ 
meant free labor in the heart of the continent to sustain ‘ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty millions of people, and their successive 
generations forever;’ to break it meant incredible desolation. 

‘H we . . . surrender’ to the South, there could be no more 
free States, argued Seward. Of course slaves would go to 
Kansas and Nebraska; and a few of them were enough to make 
those Territories slave States. Witness Delaware which had but 
two thousand slaves and ninety-one thousand freemen and yet 
was a slave State. The proportions were substantially the same 
in Missouri and Maryland which, nevertheless, were slave 
States. New slave States were the stakes in the game the South 

^ Dodge’s speech, Feb. 25, 1854. Cong» Qlohct SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xsax. Appendix, 
380. 

s Cong, Olohet SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxix. Appendix, 262-70; Worh^t zxif 285-882. 
Italics Sumner’s. 

phrase was in use before Sumner employed it. ‘He [Johnson] touched on nulli- 
fication, and was called to order by tlie Speaker, who, since Calhoun’s chop round to the 
Northern man with Southern principles, has become tenderly observant of the fedings 
of the Niallifiers.* Mmoiara: Adams, ix, 510 (March, 1888), 
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was playing to win; and, alas! many Northern men were playing 
for the North to lose. 

Was the fate of free institutions to be left to the ‘interested 
cupidity or the caprice of . . . the pioneer’ rather than to ‘the 
coUectiYe wisdom of the American people and the most solemn 
and time-honored statute of the American Congress,’ inquired 
Seward. Why establiii Territorial Government in Nebraska? 
Who asked for it? ‘Practically, no one.’ The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was nothing but a ‘pretext* for repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise. Did the South imagine that that would put an end 
to the slavery discussion? Vain hope! That conflict would con- 
tinue, because it ‘is an eternal struggle between conservatism 
and progress, between truth and error, between right and 
wrong.’ And Progress would win. Right would triumph. 

Behold the North ‘teeming with an increase of freemen, edu- 
cated, vigorous, enlightened, enterprising freemen; such free- 
men as neither England, nor Rome, nor even Athens ever 
reared.’ Already half a million freemen from Europe every year 
augmented that vast and glorious host, ‘and ten years hence, 
half a million, twenty years hence, a million of freemen from 
Aaia will augment it stfll more,’ Seward prophesied. ‘American 
slavery . . . cannot pour forth its blackened tide in volumes 
like that.’ ^ 

H Sumner irritated and Chase angered the supporters of the 
bin, Seward alarmed them. He was ‘the shrewdest speculator 
in the dark school of agitation,’ exclaimed the Democratic 
national organ,® and it insisted that the formation of a new party 
was his objective.® 

As to the immense and growing emigration, was not the un- 
occupied Nebraska country the best place for it, asked the sup- 
porters of the bill in answer to Seward? Besides, ‘ our own march 
is westward’ — natural law, the law of trade, indeed, divine 

* Con;. Qlole, SSrd Cong, 1st Sess., xsix, Appendix, 160-6. 

> Washington Unton, ]?eb« 24; 1854. 

* ‘Our "Wag and abolition neighbors . « « are far less apprehensive of the loss of free 
territory than of the loss of a theme for perpetual agitation — a rallying cry for a party* 
and a chance of coalition , . . between V^igs, free<*soilers 9 and abolitionists* who* united* 
may form a forlorn hope to charge again the B«ried ranks of democracy/ PiUshvirg (Pa.) 
Post, as quoted in t&.* Feb. Id* 1854. 
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law impelled us thither. Not long ago it was said that ‘ Cali- 
fornia was not worth a dollar,’ yet that State was now saving 
America from bankruptcy. See what marvels had been'wrought 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota! The same would be true of the 
now unorganized West.^ 

Time and again Southern Senators asserted that it was most 
unlikely that slavery could exist in Kansas and Nebraska.® 
They supported the bill for the sake of the principle of equality 
and as ‘a measure of peace,* because it would banish the slavery 
dispute from Congress.® The South was eager for a final settle- 
ment, the Washington Union declared. ‘They are worn out 
with agitation and are looking now, as they have been for years, 
to the adoption of some permanent rule that will insure quiet 
and peace.’ 

Still, the South was not united for the biU, even as amended. 
Large numbers were frankly hostile. ‘Many Southern men are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise,’ a well- 
informed correspondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser 

^ Washington Union, Feb. 19, 18S4i. 

^ *1 have no more idea of se^g a slave population in ^thca^ of them than I have of 
seeing it in Massachusetts; not a whit.* BadgerofNorthCarolina, Feb. 14, 18d4. Cong» 
Olobe, SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxix. Appendix, 149. 

believe that the passage of this bill is of no practical importance so far as new slave 
States are concraned. ... 1 support it ... as a measure of peace.* Hunter of Virginia, 
Feb. 24, 1854. lA, 225. 

‘Slavery may or may not go there. The inclination of my mind is that it never will.* 
Brown of Mississippi, Feb. 24, 1854. J6., 228. 

*Mr, Webster was right in saying that the laws of God will govern the question of the 
employment of slave labor.* Butler of South Carolina, Feb. 25, 1854, 235. 

*I have inquired* among Southern Senators whether they thought slavery would be 
‘established* in Kansas and Nebraska. ‘The greater number • . • concur in the opinion 
that it never will.* Bell of Tennessee, March 3, 1854. 16., 414. 

Clemens of Alabama, now no longer in the Senate, in a private letter quoted President 
Pierce as h&ymg said that the bill was ‘a proposition in “favor of freedom;**’ that ‘al- 
tiiough we might absorb the whole of Mexico, not another slave State would ever come into 
the Union;* th&t he was surprised that the North should oppose it and ike Sovth 
should he wilting to take U** 

This letter was published and Clemens wrote another to the President saying that he 
may have misunderstood Pierce’s statement about the South, etc.; but, Clemens added: 
‘I thouj^t the South must be the losmr. I think so now.* Washington Union clipped in 
Weekly NaMonal InieUigencer, April 1, 1854. 

• ‘I desire to remove this great cause of disturbance [slavery agitation] and anxi- 
ety from our midst.’ Hunter, Cong, Olobe, SSrd Cong. 1st Seas., xxix. Appendix, 
225. 

In a letter to Dixon, March 7, 1854, Crittenden opposed the repeal of the MSs* 
souri Compromise. Crittenden MBS. 
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advised his paper; ‘They know very well that slavery can never 
be carried into Nebraska, and they fear that the repeal of the 
Compromise, while it will do them no good, will establish a 
precedent for the repeal of other laws — the fugitive slave law, 
perhaps.’ ^ 

Parts of the South were indifferent. The Washington Union 
declared that ‘the South looks on unmoved whilst the question 
is pending before Congress.’ ® The New Orleans Weekly True 
Delta admitted that people in that region showed ‘not the least 
interest’ in the bill. That paper supported it, ‘not from any 
idea that slavery can ever exist in the Nebraska or Kansas 
territories, or any other territories, the products of which are 
wheat, oats, and other cereals,’ but to deprive Congress of the 
pretext ‘for interfering in the matter.’® Ehett’s paper, the 
Charleston Mercury, complained that in the South ‘all is calm 
and easy indifference,’ and that many Southern papers, even 
in South Carolina, were against the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise.^ After the passage of the bill, the New Orleans Bulletin 
stated editorially, that ‘we believe the slaveholders of the South 
would have preferred its defeat. . , . We have yet to meet one 
who does not look upon the introduction of the Nebraska bill 
as ill-titued, ill-advised, and injudicious, if not positively 
wrong.’ ® 

Some men of prominence in the South were frantically op- 
posed to the measure. ‘As a Southern man and a national man, 
I should like to see this misshapen and Ol-begotten monster 
killed,’ wrote John M. Botts of Virginia. ‘Let the demon of 
discord be strangled in its birth! . . . Let it die and rot upon the 

^ Quoted in the AUxandria QaxeUe, Jan. 31, 1864. 

» Feb. 18, 1864. 

* April 1, 1864. 

When the bill passed the Ddia exdaJmed: ‘The country is at last, thank fortune, re- 
lieved from the Nebraska bore.* It was ‘ deemed of so little real advantage by the South 
as scarcriy to command more than a mere pasring commendation of the motives of its 
supporters in the free States.’ But 'the adoption of Jhe bill will prove a perfect god- 
send* to Free-Soil papers. 76., May 27, 1864. 

In like vein, at the same time, Stephens wrote: ‘Let them [Abolitionists] how] on 
’Tis their vocation.’ Stephens to J. W. Duncan, May 26, 1864. Hept Am» HiaL 
Aaan„ 1911, n, 346. 

* Clipped in Weekly National IntelligmoeT^ July 1, 1864. 

^ June 14, clipped in «6., June 24, 1864. 
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dunghill! Let every lover of his country . . . turn from it witli 
loathsome and shuddering disgust, as they would avoid a pesti- 
lence or the plague.’ ^ The authors of the bill and amendments 
‘will soon find that they have raised a spirit which wiQ wing 
its way through storm and tempest to the funeral pyre of the 
republic,’ wrote Clemens.® 

The Detroit Free Press asserted that ‘Mr. Douglas’s bill is the 
greatest advance movement in the direction of human freedom 
that has been made since the adoption of the Constitution,’ for 
*rmer b^ore has the right of all American communities to self- 
government been fully recognized. ... Is there the most distant 
probability that they [the Territorial legislatures] will exercise 
that control in favor of slavery? ’ California, Utah, New Mexico 
had not, nor would Kansas or Nebraska. Whig and abolition 
demagogues were solely responsible for the popular idea that 
there was ‘danger of slavery extension.’ ® 

The National Intelligencer belatedly opposed the measure be- 
cause it would give ‘new life and zeal ... to the fanatical spirit 
of abolitionism in the North.’ This ‘inspires in the opposite 
section of the Union only a feeling of scorn or hatred.’ ^ A corre- 
spondent from New York in that paper warned its Northern 
readers not to indict the South for ‘the proposed repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. . . . Do not put the saddle on the wrong 
horse. It is not on the South that the blame of the measure 
should rest, except for the fault of being too easily seduced into 
it; and it is not against the South that yom indignation should 
be especially directed, if at all. . . . Let it be remembered, in 
New York and elsewhere, that it was not a Southern movement. 
It came from the North — with a patriotic purpose, doubtless 

^ Weekly NaHonal Intelligencer, Feb. 18. 1854. 

^ Ib., Feb. 11, 1854. For other Southern protests against the bill see ib,, Feb. 18, 
March 18, 1854. 

' The Compromises of 1820 and of 1850 are dearly in confiict. . . . Both cannot stand.’ 
We admire 'the independence and courage of Senator Douglas. , . . Patriotism and bold- 
ness . . . were requisite to inspire him* to attempt a permanent settlement of the slavery 
question in Congress. But his success depends largely on the support which the South 
may give him. Mobile (Ala.) Register, in Washington Union, Feb. 16, 1854. 

^ Quoted with editorial approval by the Weekly National Intelligencer, March 25, 
1854. 

* 15., Feb. 25, 1854. 
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— hitf it came from the North — ■ is claimed as an Administration 
measure — and tlie North should not run away with all the 
merit of the act, whatever it be, and bear none of the blame.’ ^ 

Some Southern Senators supported the bill with strong re- 
luctance. Brown of Mississippi thought that it ought to declare 
in direct terms that the Missouri Compromise ‘is hereby re- 
pealed.’ * Butler of South Carolina did not like the bill and 
voted for it, he said, only because its ‘intendments’ were good 
and it wiped out sectional lines. Had the Missouri Compromise 
brought harmony? ‘No, sir; instead of Peace standing upon the 
Missouri line, with healing in her wings, and olive branches in 
her hands, it has been Electro [Alecto], with snakes hissing from 
her head, and the torch of discord in her hand.’ ® 

Constantly the debate drew away from constitutional, legal, 
and economic issues and centered on the racial question, like 
steel splinters drawn to one point by an irresistible magnet. 
Every Southern Senator reverted to the subject. Sumner and 
Chase had fixed their eyes on abolition, and they spoke on 
slavery far more than on the bill. Racial equality was impos- 
sible — would Abolitionists themselves consent to a ‘domestic 
relation’ with a negro? asked Butler.'* The South contained 
more than three million slaves; if they were freed and sent 
North, would Northern people receive them? ‘No, sir; they 
would resist them with the bayonet,’ ® 

Why not let those who understood the institution deal with 
it? The ‘spirit of the age’ pervades the South as well as the 
North.® Why should white men fight among themselves on a 
racial question? ‘The liberties of America were won by white 
men for white men, by our race for our race .’ '' Let discord and 
hatred be banished from the hearts of fellow citizens, ‘descend- 
ants of a common revolutionary ancestry.’ * 

Many Senators, like Mason of Virginia, were for the bill 
solely because they thought it would deprive such men as 

*iQaoted with editorial approval by the We^y National InteUigenoeT, March 4, 1864, 

* Qtmf, Olobo, 33rd Cong. 1st Sess., xxes. Appendix, 282. » Butler, ib>, 233-4. 

* Butler, Cong. Globe, 33rd Cong. 1st Sess., xxts. Appendix, 234. 

‘26.. 287. • Hunter, i6., 226. 

^ Tooxnhs, ib,, 861, • Badger, ti„ 149. 
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Seward, Chase, and Sumner of all pretext for slavery agitation; 
‘their vocation will be gone, . . . and they will expire, as they 
deserve to expire, howling — howling like fiends attempting to 
destroy the country.’ ^ Douglas wrote to Cobb that the bill 
would ‘triumph and impart peace to the country and stability 
to the Union.’ ® 

Northern Senators, especially those from Western States, 
used harsher language than Southern Senators.® ‘ Sir, if the time 
shall ever come’ when the North prevents Southern citizens 
from recovering their runaway slaves, ‘the time for dissolution 
will have arrived, and ought to arrive,’ exclaimed Weller of 
California. 

‘Yes, sir,’ interrupted Dodge of Iowa; ‘ought to arrive.’ 

Who inspired the false and iniquitous propaganda against the 
South, asked Weller? ‘Men who are constitutionally fond of at- 
tending to everybody’s business except their own. . . . During 
the last ten years I have directed my particular attention to that 
point, and whenever I came across an Abolitionist, I have en- 
deavored to find out his social character; and in nine cases out of 
ten I have discovered that he was an intermeddler in the affairs 
of others.’ 

Weller must spend and end his days ‘upon the shores of the 
Pacific,’ he said, and neither North nor South had any claims on 
him. So he was not a ‘ “Northern man with Southern principles.” 
I scorn the imputation. I am an American with constitutional 
principles.’ The Compromises of 1820 and 1850 were in direct 
conflict, he said, and he chose the latter because they were 
right.* A journalist who was there recorded that ‘the galleries 
and the grave Senators joined in a rapturous burst of applause.’ ® 

Talk of human equality was *a self-evident lie,’ cried Senator 
John Pettit of Indiana, and it was no less false to say that the 
bill would ‘create’ slavery in those Territories, for it will not 
prosper there. Mionesota, Washington, Oregon, Utah, and 

^ Mason, 299. 

‘ April 2, 1854. Rept, Am, Hist, Assn., 1911, n, 843. 

■ Wilson, n, 890-1. 

* Cong. Qlohe, 88rd Cong. 1st Sess., xxix, Appendix, 197’<201. Ihom the first this had 
been the Democratic contention. Workington Union, Feb. 3, 1854. 

6 15., March 5, 1854. 
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New Mexico would soon enter the Union and every one of them 
would be a free State. Inevitably Kansas and Nebraska would 
be the same. So let the North be just to the South which could 
not possibly recover her lost power.^ 

After an uncommonly close and unemotional argument in 
support of the bill — ‘a speech op grajsite/ as the Washington 
Union called it — Senator Moses Norris of New Hampshire 
suddenly turned on Sumner tigerishly. He had displayed ‘self- 
conceited airogance.’ His pet phrase, ‘Northern men with 
Southern principles,’ was a ‘gross, unmitigated insult to this 
body.’ Sumner had urged resistance of law ‘even unto blood’ 
and yet, by a ‘shameless violation’ of courtesy and right, lec- 
tured the Senate on the ‘sanctity of plighted faith.’ 

Sumner denied that he had counselled forcible resistance. 
Norris inserted Sumner’s speech. How dare he denounce a 
majority of Northern Senators for doing what they thought was 
right! ® 

Political advantage was the object of the leaders of the aboli- 
tion faction, charged Dodge of Iowa. That fact ‘alone accounts 
for the falsehood and virulence of their orators and their 
presses — carried to the treasonable extreme of demanding a 
. . . dissolution of the Union.’ Seward was ‘the Napoleon of this 
grand movement.’ White and black could not be made equal 
and no negro with any ‘common sense, ever asked for or ex- 
pected that position.’ How trivial the slavery question was 
compared with the development of the West. The settlers were 
hardy, industrious, intelligent men, capable of self-government 
— not the ignorant, shiftless riffraff at whom Seward sneered. 
Slave labor could not compete with such men in a Northern 
climate, testified Dodge. 

The ‘practical operation of this bill . . . will free several hun- 
dred Missouri and Arkansas negroes,’ he asserted, since a few 
slave-holders might go to these Territories under arrangements 
to free their slaves after a while. But ‘ you rarely find a man, the 
owner of slaves, ready to dash in among a new community like 
that which will people Kansas and Nebraska.’ Most immigrants 

1 Cong, Glole, 33id Cong. Ist Sess., xxix, Appendix, 212-Sl. 

> lb., 30S-10. March 8, 1834. 
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even from Missouri and Arkansas, would be ‘needy’ persons 
who ‘own no slaves.’ In short, it was a certainty, Dodge de- 
clared, that Kansas and Nebraska would be ‘fiUed with a popu- 
lation overwhelmingly free.’ ^ Western men wanted no outside 
interference in their affairs. 

As a member of the Committee on Territories, Dodge told 
what had been done in that body and lauded the conduct of 
Douglas. ‘After the question was raised in the committee, and 
he was called on to act up to the principles established by the" 
Compromise measures of 1850,’ Douglas had ‘met the crisis . . . 
as became the young and progressive Democrat who reported 
and carried the bills for the admission of Texas, Iowa, Florida, 
and Wisconsin into the Union; ... as became the Senator who 
reported the bills admitting California as a State, and New 
Mexico and Utah as Territories.’ 

‘You lie!’ That, said Dodge, was his answer to the charge 
that he supported the bill to help or hurt ‘any aspirant to the 
Presidency. ... I am no man’s man for that exalted station.* 

Why had not Sumner, when reading the Missouri Compro- 
mise’of 1820, which he said was a sacred and irrepealable com- 
pact, read the provision in it about fugitive slaves? That sec- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 said that runaway 
slaves should be given up to their owners. Yet in one breath 
Sumner demanded the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, and in another, asserted the sanctity and permanence of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820 which contained a fugitive 
slave provision.® 

Finally the end of the debate approached. When the Senate 
convened on March 3, 1854, Senator John Bell of Teimessee 
made a long speech against the bill. Of course Douglas’s idea 
was ‘statesmanlike’ — the extension of the great Northwest, 
the construction of a Pacific railroad with an eastern terminus on 
the Iowa or Missouri line — and doubtless the people would be 
thrilled by ‘the grandeur of his plans; ’ but the bill was untimely. 

1 This was the sentiment of Iowa and other western border States at that time* 
Miners Express (Iowa) and Milwaukee Nem, in Washington. Union, Feb. 15, 1854. The 
Wisconsin paper said that the Kansas-Nebroska biU would not ^add one inch of slave 
territory to the ITnited States.’ 

3 CoTig. CHohe, SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., Toax, Appendix, 875-83. 
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This was touching closely upon the tremendous project be- 
hind the measure.^ Douglas hastened to disavow any ‘grand 
scheme’ — he had none, he assured the Senate, except to open 
the Nebraska country to settlement under the principles of 
popular self-government. Bell said that he did not mean to be 
‘offensive’ — he knew what an ardent and sincere expansionist 
Douglas was: 

‘I think for a long time he has had a passion, amounting to a 
sort of mania, for the organization of new Territories, and the 
founding of new States.’ Behold those which Douglas had al- 
ready created! ‘It seems . . . that it will not be long before he 
will have succeeded in organizing three or four more.’ If Ameri- 
cans were Romans, Douglas would be ‘entitled, not to one, but 
to ten civic crowns!’ BeU hoped that Douglas would not be of- 
fended, by the comparison. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Douglas, amid laughter. 

BeU utterly disapproved of the Missouri Compromise, he de- 
clared; but its repeal would only stir up agitation. The support 
of the biU by the South had been won by that device; but the 
South would get no practical benefit from it — it would ‘prove 
utterly barren — bearing neither fruit nor flower’ to that sec- 
tion, Indeed most Southern Senators to whom Bell had talked, 
admitted that slavery never would go to Kansas or Nebraska. 
Why, then, invite storms of protest, when nothing tangible 
could be gained.® 

Through hectic hours the debate dragged on, enlivened now 
and then by angry words, by wit and laughter, and, sometimes 
though rarely, by flashes of eloquence. Twilight feU and the 
candles were lighted. At eleven o’clock, Douglas, wearied and 
disgusted, moved to adjourn. Senators objected. Douglas of- 
fered to waive his right to close if the Senate wotdd come to a 
vote at once. But no! Sumner wanted to speak. Houston 
wanted to speak. At last, near midnight, Douglas took the floor. 

^ Notwithstanding Bell’s opposition to the hDl, many in Tennessee were for it, be- 
cause it would facilitate the bidding of the Pacific Xtailroad, and would prevent future . 
slavery agitation in Congress — there would be no more Northern or Southern Senators 
and Representatives battling for abolition on the one hand, or ‘ Southern Ei^ts ’ on the 
other. Letter from Nashville in Umott, March 4, 18fi4. 

* Cong^ Qlobe, 88rd Cong. 1st Seas., xxix, Appendix, 407-lfi. 
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Late as was the hour, galleries, aisles, and corridors were 
thronged. Douglas spoke until nearly daylight. His speech was 
an intellectual and physical feat. Newspaper correspondents 
always made note of Douglas’s prodigious endurance, his pow- 
erful mind, his compelling personality,^ and on that stormy 
March night those qualities were called into fullest action. It 
was ‘the greatest speech of his life,’ the editor of the Washington 
Union thought, and even Douglas’s admirers ‘were surprised at 
his . . . genius,’ ® 

Much of his speech was a restatement of arguments made 
when opening the debate; but he evaded no objection made to 
the bill. The vastness of the Kansas-Nebraska domain was a 
common feature of such legislation, he said; look at the North- 
west Territory, not long ago a stupendous wilderness, now five 
splendid states. Territorial Government had been too long de- 
layed. Over those boundless plains, peopled by savages, more 
than a hundred thousand Americans made their way every year, 
without the slightest protection. It was the same with mails and 
official communications. Time and again he had offered bills for 
the safe-guarding of emigrant routes and opening the country, 
and they had been thrust aside as of no importance. And now, 
when there was a chance to organize Territorial Governments, 
he was told that there were no people there to govern. 

The Committee on Territories were ‘not volunteers in this 
business’ — they had merely done their duty in reporting and 
perfecting the bill. Their tadc had been hard and delicate. They 
knew that tbe ‘abolition doctrine’ of congressional interference 
with slavery in the Territories, had been urged since 1820 and 
had kept up ‘an incessant slavery agitation in Congress, and 
throughout the country, whenever any new Territory was to be 
acquired or organized,’ but they also knew that congressional 
intervention which had caused aU the trouble had been sup- 
planted in 1850 by the principle of popular Self-government, and 
the Committee had acted accordingly. Yet this unavoidable 

^ Poore« I, 408. 

* Wanhini/tofi Unton, Maroh 1854. The Union printed a Sunday edition, so eager 
was the public for particulars of the debate. 

Henry Wilson in his book published twenty years later (1875) admitted that Douglas’s 
'speech was able^ adroit, d^ant, and denunciatory.* Wilson, n, 893, 
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perfoimance of a plain duty had brought upon Douglas ‘de- 
nunciation and abuse.’ 

Assailants of the bill had followed ‘in Indian file, the narrow 
and crooked path,’ marked out by the abolition confederates in 
their ‘manifesto.’ They had tried to make the country believe 
that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was ‘the main ob- 
ject and aim of the bill.’ They knew that the repeal was only ‘ a 
mere incident;’ yet ‘they make war on the means by which we 
propose to accomplish an object instead of openly resisting the 
object itself.’ 

Douglas quoted from his speech in the Senate in 1850, in 
which he had thrice asserted tibat the people of the Territories 
should settle for themselves ail their domestic questions includ- 
ing that of slavery; and from his Chicago speech before ‘an ex- 
cited and frenzied multitude’ in which he had said the same 
thing even more emphatically. He had been forced to make the 
Chicago speech, he said, ‘in order to arrest and suppress the 
treasonable purposes of these Abolition confederates, and avert 
the horrors of civil war.’ 

And now these same ‘Abolition confederates’ had ‘perpe- 
trated a monstrous forgery in that speech,’ TnalciTi g Douglas say 
that he ‘would “ding with the tenacity of life to the Compro- 
mise of 1830.’” ^ That falsdiood — that ‘deliberate act of for- 
gery’ — was the ‘staple artide out of which most of the Aboli- 
tion orators of the small anti-Nebraska meetings manufacture 
the greater part of their speeches.’ 

It was after the Chicago speech had been printed in the news- 
papers and circulated in pamphlet form, that the Legislature of 
Illinois rescinded its instructions to Douglas and Shields to vote 
for the prohibition of davery in the Territories and, instead, 

I This version wm printed in the New Ywh Evening Poei, Feb., 1864. The Washington 
Union, Feb. 12, printed this and the correct quotation from Douglas’s speech as follows; 

New York Evening Post version Correct version 

I ana prepar^ to stand or fall by the ‘For my part, I am prepared to main- 
Am^ican ^ TJnion, clinging with the te- tain and preserve inviolate the Constitu- 
uacity of life to all its glorious memories of tion as it is, with all its compromises, to 
the post, and the precious hopes of the .stand or fall by the American Union, 
future, and among those glorious mem- clinging with the tenacity of life to all its 
Dries of the past, I pronounce the Com- i^orious memories of the past and precious 
promise of 1820 to he one.* hopes of the future.* 
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adopted resolutions approving the Compromise of 1850 and 
specifically declaring that the people of Territories should es- 
tablish such governments as they pleased, without any limita- 
tion whatever. 

Yet Chase, Sumner, and the other ‘Abolition confederates,’ 
now assert that such a thing was never suggested before Douglas 
reported the Kansas-Nebraska bill and that it was a ‘sheer after- 
thought.’ 

The amendments to the bill had been made solely to remove 
‘all doubt and cavil as to the true me aning and object of the 
measure.’ Did his opponents deny that the original bill had the 
legal effect of repealing the Missouri Compromise? Let them 
rise in their places and say so, if they thought otherwise. Turn- 
ing to Chase and Sumner, Douglas demanded an answer. Both 
were silent and Douglas exclaimed: ‘I despair of extorting a 
response from them.’ 

They dare not answer, said Douglas, for they would be con- 
founded by their Appeal which he held in his hand, a slanderous 
document published to the world before a single amendment to 
the bill had been made. Yet, in their speeches since, they had 
asserted that the Committee did not intend at first to repeal the 
Missouri Compromise. IE their speeches were true, what apology 
could they make to the Senate and the country for having ‘falsi- 
fied . . . over their own signatures,’ the action of a Senate Com- 
mittee? 

Frequently Seward interrupted with suavity and politeness 
and always Douglas yielded with equal graciousness. Once 
Seward could not restrain his admiration for Douglas: ‘I have 
never had so much respect for him as I have to-night.’ 

Humorously Douglas answered: ‘I see what course I have to 
pursue in order to command the Senator’s respect. I know now 
how to get it. [Laughter.] ’ 

It was to evade the true and real issue, that the ‘Abolition 
confederates’ had raised the false cry of ‘violated compact,’ 
Douglas asserted. That was the purpose of the Appeal, and it 
had misled the people. ‘In consequence of arousing passions 
and prejudices, I am now to be found in effigy, hanging by the 
neck, in aU the towns where you have the influence to produce 
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such a result. ... In your State, sir [turning to Chase], I find 
that I am bmnt in effigy in your Abolition towns. What will 
your people think of you when they find that you have deceived 
them?’ 

Chase said he was sorry for what had happened in Ohio — he 
never had intended to injure Douglas. 

In dangerous mood, Douglas turned upon him and repeated 
the offensive phrases of the Appeal. Did not Chase write and 
publish all that to the world, and everything else calculated to 
bring insult and disaster upon Douglas — ‘not even excepting 
the insulting letters which I have received from his constituents, 
rejoicing at my domestic bereavements, and praying that other 
and similar calamities may befall me?’ 

And now Chase avowed that ‘he meant nothing unkind.* He 
could not ‘impugn a gentleman’s motives! No! not he!’ Douglas 
said he had been burned in effigy even in Boston; but no wonder, 
for Sumner lived there. Douglas’s attack became a philippic. 
The galleries burst into applause. 

Then for a time, Douglas calmly resumed his argument as 
though nothing unusual had happened. Soon, however, he 
turned again on Sumner and Chase. Sumner’s catchword, ‘a 
Northern man with Southern principles,’ was ‘a disreputable 
insinuation,’ thundered Douglas. The galleries roared with 
applause. How dare those abolition confederates impeach his 
motives? Were Chase and Sumner ‘incapable of conceiving that 
an honest man can do a right thing from worthy motives? ’ Did 
their own record as seekers of political preferment entitle them 
to ‘judge the character and principles of other Senators? ’ 

‘ I must be permitted to tell the Senator from Ohio, that I did 
not obtain my seat in this body either by a corrupt bargain or a 
dishonorable coalition ! Imust be permitted to remind the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I did not enter into any combinations 
or arrangements by which my character, my principles, and my 
honor, were set up at public auction or private sale in order to 
procure a seat in the Senate of the United States!’ 

‘But there are some men whom I know that did,’ cried the 
pugnacious Weller, looking at Chase. 

‘ Do you say that I came here by a bargain? ’ demanded Chase. 
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The Senate was in confusion. It was now nearly four o’clock 
in the morning, and Douglas was closing his speech with a storm 
of invective. Those who had branded him as a criminal plotter 
should not escape unwhipped of exposure and public scorn. 

Chase explained that in the Appeal he had not intended to 
‘impute . . . any improper motive’ to Douglas. All great meas- 
ures were influenced by political campaigns. Ambition to be 
President, was not unworthy; nor was it improper to champion 
a bill to advance such an ambition, if the bill was good. Chase 
thought that the Kansas-Nebraska bill was not ‘a right one,’ 
Douglas thought it was. It was merely a difference of opinion. 
‘I do not make, and I do not desire to make, any personal impu- 
tations upon him in reference to a great public question.’ 

Weller tried to answer, but Douglas refused to allow him ‘to 
come into the ring at this time.’ The quarrel was his ‘ peculiar 
business,’ growled Douglas. Then with mingled scorn and con- 
tempt, he made a sorry exhibition of Chase. The Appeal had 
charged that Douglas’s motive for reporting the bill was to 
secure the Presidency; yet, to shield himself, Chase now declared 
that he had not meant to impute improper motives to Douglas, 
since a desire to be President was not ‘unworthy.’ 

Oh, no! Chase had not said an unkind thing of Douglas per- 
sonally: he ‘only said . . . that my bill was a “criminal betrayal 
of precious rights;” he only said it was an “atrocious plot 
against freedom and humanity;” he only said that it was 
“meditated bad faith;” he only spoke significantly of “servile 
demagogues;” he only called upon the preachers of the Gospel 
... to denounce and resist such a monstrous iniquity.’ But now, 
when called to account. Chase assured Douglas and the Senate, 
that he intended ‘no personal disrespect’ by the use of such 
language.^ 

The Senate chamber was now charged with intense excite- 
ment. Weller could no longer restrain his feelings, and Douglas 
yielded to the aroused Californian for a few minutes. He had 

^ Douglas ‘was abundantly justified in this castigation; for never before has a public 
man been so hunted and hounded as Judge Douglas* Not only his character as a Senator^ 
but his reputation as a man, has been vilely traduced; and so far has this fiendish war 
been conducted, that his enemies have not scrupled [to make] the foulest allusions to his 
recent domestic affliction^ WaMngton Unions March S» 1854* 
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Douglas, in the murky candlelight of the morning hours, pre- 
sented a weird and terrible figure to the tired but alert Senators 
and to the throng of spectators who had stayed throughout that 
stormy night. 

Sumner had invited castigation — he received it. ‘Every- 
body knows,’ thundered Douglas, ‘that he came here by a coali- 
tion or combination between political parties holding opposite 
and hostile opinions. ... It will not do for the Senator to say 
that he was not a party to it, for he thereby betrays a conscious- 
ness of the immorality of the transaction, without acquitting 
himself of the responsibilities which justly attach to him. As 
well might the receiver of stolen goods deny any responsibility 
for the larceny, while luxuriating in the proceeds of the crime, as 
the Senator to avoid the consequences resulting from the mode 
of his election, while he dings to the oflSce.’ 

Harder and harder did Douglas wield the lash on Siunner. ‘I 
must be permitted to remind biTn of what he certainly can never 
forget, that when he arrived here to take his seat for the first 
time, so firmly were Senators impressed with the conviction that 
he had been elected by dishonorable and corrupt means, there 
were very few who, for a long time, could deem it consistent with 
personal honor to hold private intercourse with him. So general 
was that impression, that for a long time he was avoided and 
shunned as a person unworthy of the association of gentle- 
men.’ 

Douglas told how Sumner had ‘gradually’ overcome this per- 
sonal dislike by ‘bland manners and amiable deportment; and I 
regret that the Senator should now, by a violation of all the 
rules of courtesy and propriety, compel me to refresh his mind 
upon these unwelcome reminiscences.’ 

So much for Sumner. Now for Wade who had signed the Ap- 
peal without knowing what it contained! Wade had said that 
‘he did not consider himself any better than a free negro. I have 
only to say,’ sneered Douglas, ‘that I should not have noticed it 
if none but free negroes had signed it!’ 

And Seward ! He had promptly denied having signed the Ap- 
peal — denied any knowledge whatever of it. Yet it had been 
circulated with Seward’s name attached. Very well! ‘Who 
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forged the name of the Senator from New York?’ enquired 
Douglas. 

Chase said he did not know. 

‘Not a satisfactory answer,’ exclaimed Douglas, ‘from men 
who had written and published a paper ‘filled with insult and 
calumny,’ with forged names attached to give it respectability ! 
It was not enough now for Chase to make a ‘technical denial 
that they committed the crime. Somebody did forge other 
people’s names to that document,’ Chase and Sumner ‘plead 
guilty to the authorship and publication;’ let them show ‘who 
committed the forgery.’ 

Dropping ‘these personal matters,’ which he had made note 
of only ‘in self-defence,’ he summed up his argument briefly and 
closed with an appeal for Western development and for national 
policies and parties.^ 

‘I teU you, sir, you must provide for contmuops lines of settle- 
ment from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean.’ And 
upon what principles — those of popular self-government or 
those of Congressional interference? The Missouri Compromise 
was interference; the Compromise of 1850 was self-govemment, 
the very heart of American institutions. 

The bill was drawn on that principle. It would ‘destroy all 
sectional parties and sectional agitations,’ since it woiild ‘with- 
draw the slavery question from the Halls of Congress and the 
political arena,’ and give it to the people affected by it, and 
therefore there would be ‘nothing left out of which sectional 
parties can be organized.’ Only sectional parties could endanger 
the Union, and only the slavery question could create such 
parties. ‘When the people of the North shall all be rallied under 
one banner, and the whole South marshalled under another 
banner, and each section excited to frenzy and madness by 
hostility to the institutions of the other, then the patriot may 
well tremble for the perpetuity of the Union.’ 

Relegate the slavery question to Territories and States, and 

^ SpeaJdng of Douglas’s speech as a whole, the editor of the Washington Union who 
heard all of it, dedared that *it is rain to attempt a description of this really great effort 
. . , It may well be ranked with those proud and memorable adiievements of intellect, 
which have given the American Senate the just renown of being the ablest deliberative 
body in the world.’ Washington Union, Maxck B, 1864* 
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‘such a catastrophe can never happen. Then you 'will never be 
able to tell, by any Senator’s vote for or against any measure, 
from what State or section of the Union he comes.’ Why not do 
this sensible and patriotic thing? Why not ‘deprive these agi- 
tators of their vocation, and render it impossible for Senators 
to come here upon bargains on the slavery question? ’ Nothing 
but the principles of the Revolution, of the Constitution, of the 
Great Compromise could restore peace, harmony, and perpetu- 
ity to the Union. 

‘Mr. President, I have not brought this question forward as a 
Northern man or as a Southern man . . . [but] as an American 
Senator. ... I have brought it forward not as an act of justice 
to the South more than to the North,’ but to both, and ‘espe- 
cially ... to the people of those Territories and . . . States . . . 
now and in all time to come. . . . 

‘Northern rights and Southern rights! I know of no such 
divisions or distinctions under the Constitution.’ The bill did 
equal and exact justice to all sections, all territories, and 'the 
whole Union.’ Enemies of the bill had made none but sectional 
appeals — not one of them ‘would bear repetition one mile 
across Mason and Dixon’s line;’ friends of the bill had cham- 
pioned a great national principle ‘which can be sustained by the 
same reasons in every time and in every corner of the Union.’ ‘ 

The historic debate was over. The Senate, exhausted and im- 
patient, was ready to vote. Sumner made no reply as he had 
said he would. Chase was silent, too. Of course the astute and 
prudent Seward had nothing to say. But one of the Southern 
leaders ^sisted upon the last word. It was nearing five o’clock 
m the morning when Senator Sam Houston of Texas addressed 
the Vice President. 

Speaking, he said, even as dawn was breaking, he must pro- 

^ Cofng, Globe, SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxxx, Appendix, 3S5-S8, This idea, that opi>osi- 
tion to the Kansaa-Nebraska bill was sectianal and that the principles of that measure 
were national, was one of the most powerful arguments of supporters of the bill and was 
strongly and incessantly urged by them. 

The Washington Union, March 4, 1854, went so far as to say that if the Democrats 
had joined the Abolitionists as Northern Whigs had done, the Union would have been 
dissolved almost automatically. Everybody knew that Northern Whigs and some Demo- 
crats were now controlled by the Abolitionists and, on that account, were coming out 
agamst the bill. Ib,, March 7, 1854. 
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test against the passage of the bill. Behold the tempest of op- 
position raging throughout the North. That hurricane would 
not die down. What benefits would the South secure? Not one. 
‘I want no empty promises. They have not been asked for by 
the South. . . . Will it [the bill] secure those Territories to the 
South? No, sir, not at all. . . . Honorable gentlemen from the 
South . . . characterize it as a naiserable, triflhig, little measure.’ 
Would that relieve the ‘uneasiness’ of the South, ‘allay the 
agitation of the North, . . . preserve the Union,’ sustain political 
parties? ‘No, sir, they all go to the wall!’ 

With almost pathetic ardor, the old hero of San Jacinto urged 
his plea. The South had not asked for the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, he repeated: ‘I, as the most extreme Southern 
Senator upon this floor, do not desire it. If it is a boon that is 
offered to propitiate the South, I, as a Southern man, repudiate 
it. I reject it. I will have none of it.’ 

Let harmony be restored and preserved, pleaded Houston. 
Have regard for a venerated compact. For the sake of the 
Union, 'maintain the Musouri Compromise I stir not up agita- 
tion! Give us peace!’ ^ 

Then, at twelve minutes after five o’clock, on the morning of 
March 4, 1854, the vote was taken, and the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill passed the Senate by a majority of nearly three to one.^ 

^ Cong. Qlohe, SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxdc, Appendix, 388-^2. 

* The vote was thirty'-seven aye to fomrteen nay. Nine Senators were absent. Of 
those Bri^t of Ind., Wright of N.J., Mallory of Bla., Democrats, and Clayton of Del,, 
Pearce of Md., and Toombs of Ga., Whigs, were for the bill; and Everett of Mass., 
Cooper of Fa., Whigs, and Allen of Democrat, were against it. There were two 
vacancies, one &om Vermont and one from North Carolina. So that the full Senate 
stood forty-three for the bill and seventeen against it. The vote is jg^ven in ib., xxvm , 
5S2. 

The Northern Senators for the bill were Cass and Stuart of Mich., Dodge and Jones of 
Iowa, Norris and Williams of N.H., Douglas and Shields of 111., Pettit of Ind., Gwin 
and Weller of Cal,, Brodhead of Pa., Thomson of N. J., and Toucey of Conn., all Demo- 
crats. Only four Northern Democrats voted nay, Dodge and Walker of Wis., Hamlin of 
Me., and James of It.I. 

Two Southern Senators, Houston, Democrat, of Texas, and Bdl, Whig, of Tenn. 
voted against the bill. Washington Union, Marc^ 7, 1854. 

'Look at the list of names in favor of the bill; look at them, men and brethren of the 
North and of the South. . . . Wth such leaders, the Union will stand as safe from i>eril, 
and last as long as 

"The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun.*” 


Ib., March 5, 1854. 
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Running messengers shouted the news throughout the slumber- 
ing capital. Soon the boom of cannon saluted the event.^ 

In utter despondency. Chase and Sumner slowly walked to- 
gether down the granite steps of the Capitol out into the haze of 
coming day,® Douglas went home to the repose of victory. 
Other Senators sought their boarding-houses or hotels, elated or 
depressed. Yet even at that hour could be heard the thunders' 
which, from New England farms and factories to the prairies of 
the West, had, for weeks, been gathering in depth and strength, 
and were soon to come roaring upon Washington and crash 
about the fearless and defiant Douglas. 

By the time the bill was taken up in the House, that body had 
become well-nigh riotous. The storm aroused in the North by 
the Appeal had risen to the violence of a hurricane. The lan- 
guage of the opposition was frenzied. In the Tribune Greeley 
declared that it would be better to blow up the Capitol than to 
permit the diabolical measure to become a law.® Without gener- 
alship of the highest order and the stimulus of a courage and 
determination which nothing could shake, the bill could not pos- 
sibly pass. Douglas supplied that needed daring and resolve. 

Every moment of that deaerate struggle found him in the 
House, counselling, inspiring, directing. Floor management of 
the bill had been placed in charge of the most accomplished 
parliamentarian in public Ufe, Stephens of Georgia. The skill of 
that master of rules and procedure even now compds admira- 
tion.* But the mind and will of Douglas were the controlling 
and compelling force. At last the bill passed by a majority of 
thirteen. Pierce added his approval. Thus dawned an epock in 
American history, and the career of Lincoln began. 

\ Schudsers, 156, lb, 

* Tribune, May 10, 1854; Cutta, 96-7. 

* WilBOBi n, 400. *It was admitted^ alike by friend and foe, that the management of 
that severe parliamentary conflict was a most adroit and skilful exhibition of legislative 
strategy/ 



CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL MEEGER: THE FIRST GREAT SPEECH 

It does seem as if at last we ^ould have a North. Sumner to the £!arl of Carlisle. 

Sfforts are being made to organize a great Northern sectional party. Whether it shall 
be diUed Whig, Abolition, Free Soil or Know Nothing, it will be the antagonist of the 
Democratic party. Dodqlab: The Philadelphia Speech. 

No man is good enough to govern another man without that other’s consent. . . . Stand 
with anybody that stands right. Stand with him while he is right, and part with him 
when he goes wrong. Stand with the AboliUonist in restoring the Missouri Compromise, 
and stand against him when he attempts to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law, I^ncoun: 
The Peoria Speech. 

‘Oh, when will the North be aroused,* wrote Sumner, while 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was pending in the House. Let that 
section taJce charge of the National Government, he implored.^ 
For a long time this idea of a strictly Northern political organi- 
zation to combat the South had been advanced, and Sumner was 
now the boldest and ablest supporter of that sectional plan. 
Both of the old national parties were incompetent to deal with 
the one great question of the age, iosisted Sumner; ‘abandon 
them and unite against the Despotism of Slavery,’ he urged.* 
Greeley was quite as emphatic: ‘Organize the North. . . . Elect 
none but northern Presidents who are not doughfaces.’ * 

We are now to witness the merging of associated groups into 
what finally is to become a compact and militant array, limited 
to the North — a combination of moral and economic forces, of 
ancient partisanship and racial prejudice, of industrial philoso- 
phy and religious exaltation. A new political party is arising, 
sectional in membership, national in policies.^ And we are to see 

^ Sumner *to a personiil friend,* Maridi 80, 1854. Worhtt m, S33. 
t Sumner to F. W. Bird and James M. Stone, 'Mass. Committee,* May 29, 1854. 
353-4. 

* New York Tribune, Mardi 15, 1854- Italics Tribune'^s, This editorial gravely 
strengthened the feeling that a Northern polilical party was to be f omed riiiefly for tiie 
purpose of oppressing the South, Waahingtcm Union, March 17, 1854. 

* See DougUu: Johnson, 260-2. 

The movement for a new party began in Illinois before the Senate passed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. A meeting at Bedford, March 18, adopted a resolution that 'The free 
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Lincoln’s hesitation to fall into the new political alignment, his 
belated assent, and, finally, his whole-hearted acceptance. 

Immediately after the Kansas-Nebraska Act became a law, 
a theatrical and tragic incident took place which whipped into 
fury anti-slavery sentiment throughout the North and aroused 
thousands who, theretofore, had been indifferent to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law or even to the extension of slavery. Still more 
important, for the purposes of this narrative, that dramatic 
affair was powerfully influential in bringing into common action - 
those political elements which won in the election of 1854, be- 
came steadily stronger thereafter, and soon united into a single 
political party. 

While the debate was raging in the Senate over the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, a slave of the name of Anthony Burns, belonging 
to one Colonel Suttle of Virginia, escaped to Boston. Burns, 
who was a kind of overseer for his master and had charge of the 
‘hiring out’ of his fellow slaves, had hired himself out as a 
laborer on vessels at the wharves; it was easy to hide himself in 
one of the craft, and thus he made his way to the land of free- 
dom. Writing to his brother, the letter reached Suttle, who at 
once went to Boston to recover his slave. 

There was no question as to either identification or owner- 
liiip. Under the Fugitive Slave Law Burns was seized and de- 
livered to his owner. In the process tremendous excitement 
sprang up. A mob led by a minister, Thomas W. Higginson, 
and a free negro broke into the Court House to rescue the 
fugitive, the Federal officers resisted, a Deputy United States 

States should now blot out all former political distinctions by muting themselves into 
one great Northern Party.’ iZocfe River Bemocrai, March 28» 1854. 

At Freeport, a gathering of ‘farmers and mechanics, without distinction of party,’, 
adopted almost identical resolutions. lUmois Joumalt April 5, 1854. 

Ihe Whig or Democratic Party * never can he* the party of freedom. Free West, May 4, 
1854. 

The Chicago Press deplored the ‘organization of a northern party:’ it was ‘the Brst 
part in the program of the disunioniats.’ As quoted in lUinois StaU Aug. 6, 

1854. 

Democratic papers said the new party movement was a plot for ‘the derangement of 
our Union, and the establishment of a Northern Confederacy.’ St, Clair Weekly ZVthuns, 
July 22, 1854. 

‘Unworthy prejudices are excited, the sacred name of Freedom is prostituted by the 
movers of at^me, to evoke hatred to the South/ Xa SaUe Herald as quoted in 
OUam Free Trader^ July 1, 1854. 
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Marshal was killed. The mob withdrew and, after the regular 
adjudication of the case, Bums, surrounded by many police and 
Deputy Marshals, and escorted by eleven hundred soldiers, was 
taken to the wharf and put on board a vessel for Virginia, 

It was a picturesque and melancholy procession. Along the 
route stores were closed, doors and windows draped in black, a 
coffin labeled ‘The Funeral of liberty’ was suspended high 
above the street, a big flag, turned Union down, was bordered 
with mourning. The cost to the Government was more than 
forty thousand dollars — some estimated the expense at one 
hundred thousand dollars.^ 

It is impossible to overstate the effect of the Burns case on 
the public mind throughout the North, During the remainder 
of the year, the New York Tribune, which, be it remembered, 
was widely read in Illinois, was insistent and savage. Other 
anti-slavery papers were no less severe; anti-slavery speakers 
stormed. Everywhere the Burns ‘outrage* was the subject of 
talk arotmd flresides, on streets, in offices, and shops. No 
stronger influence could have been conjured to weld those 
groups which we are now to see cobperating, and which, when 
at last Anally amalgamated, Lincoln is to lead. Yet, as far as 
we know, neither in the campaign before us nor ever afterward 
did he so much as make mention of this notable and historic 
case. 

Having ever in mind, then, the impact on public feeling of the 
escape, pursuit, and rendition of Anthony Burns, let us observe 
the forces that operated to defeat the Democratic Party in 1854, 

^ For an impartial account of the Burns case, see Channing, vi, 107-11. 

Twelve hundred dollars, the price at which SutUe held the slaves were raised in Boston 
by subscription; but the U.S, District Attorney refused to permit the sale until the case 
been heard and decided, and objected to such a transaction in Massachusetts 
under any circumstances. The purchase was made, however, after Suttle and the negro 
reached '^ginia, and Burns was sent to Canada where he became a preadier and died 
seven years after obtaining his freedom. 

Four years later, the TI.S. Commissioner, Edward G. Loring, who ordered the de- 
livery of Bums to his owner, was removed from a State office on address of the Legis- 
lature, and his license to lecture at the Harvard Law School was revoked. President 
Buchanan at once appointed Loring to be a Justice of the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton, and he served as such until his death in 1877. 

Justice Benjamin B. Curtis, of the Supreme Court of the United States, was denounced 
for seeking the appointment to be Chief Justice by charging the grand jury that the 
Fugitive Slave Law was constitutional and binding. 
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brought Lincoln into active political life again and in the end 
made him President. 

‘In the name oe AiAaoHTT Gon, and in his pbesence,’ we 
‘solemnly protest against the passage of . . . the Nebraska bill/ 
said three thousand and fifty clergymen of New England in a 
memorial laid before the Senate, March 14!, 1854/ This docu- 
ment was based on the Appeal, and, although brief, _ used some 
of the words of that historic indictment. 

Instantly Douglas was on his feet. The purpose of such peti- 
tions, he said, was ‘simply to furnish capital for organizing a 
great sectional party, and trying to draw the whole religious 
community into their schemes of political aggrandizement.* 

‘I told you that there would be agitation,* cried Houston. 
This protest of ‘three thousand ministers of the living God upon 
earth — his vicegerents’ — was a vindication of the Texan’s 
foresight. 

Since, in the person of its Chaplain, the Senate had an oflicial 
expert on the subject, sarcastically observed Pettit of Indiana, 
he moved to refer the ministerial pronouncement to that dig- 
nitary, and request ‘his ofidcial report on this question, as to 
whether we . . . have invoked the just and righteous judgments 
of God upon us . . . [laughter].* 

With earnestness in notable contrast to Pettit*s levity, 
Douglas declared that the preachers were striving to coerce 
Congress ‘in the name oe Almightt God.®. . . It involved a 
great principle, subversive of our free institutions.* But what 
did that matter to the preachers, since they assumed to be the 
mouthpiece of the Deity! ® 

No, exclaimed Seward, they spoke only as citizens; but, 
‘being clergymen, being devoted to the . . . cure of souls, [they] 
have a language of their own.* * 

The organization which had secured signatures to the New 

^ Cong. Glohet SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxviix. Ft* x, 617, 621. Capitals those of the 
Protest. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe proposed this remonstrance and paid the expenses of circulat- 
ing it and sending it to Washington. Fierce, m, 866. 

^ Capitals Douglas’s. 

^ Douglas truly said that the New England clerical protest was 'in response to that 
call which emanated from the Senate* — the Appeal. 

* Cong, dole, 88rd Cong. 1st Sess.. xscmi, Pt* z, 617-23, 
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England memorial sent a copy of that document to every 
minister in the North and, as soon as the Chicago papers 
published the brief but shai^ debate over the New England 
clerical remonstrance, twenty-five ministers of that city signed 
an identical protest, but added an even more specific assertion 
of their celestial agency.® 

Promptly Douglas answered in a letter to the ‘Reverend 
Gentlemen.’ He objected to interference by the organized 
clergy, as such, with legislation and government, he said.® We 
shall hear Lincoln, in a single brief remark to men of that pro- 
fession during the war, make the same point, but in a quizzical 
fashion that everybody instantly understood and laughed at. 

Douglas’s letter and the Senate debate did not check the 
clerical onslaught. Soon another rebuke, signed by five hundred 
and four preachers of the Northwest, the same as that of their 
Chicago brethren, was sent to Douglas.^ From almost every 
pulpit in the North anathema was thundered against him.® 

Clergymen of that section became political agents working 
with frenzied sincerity for what they bdieved a holy cause, and 
their labors were a mighty force for that amalgamation which 
created a new political party. Not for an instant did they ques- 
tion the accuracy of the Appeal.® Their exclamatory zeal was no 
greater than their profound integrity. Throughout the confiict 
about to open in Minois,^ well-nigh every preacher was a fiery 
supporter of the side whose ablest advocate was Lincoln. But 
Douglas defied them. Thus, in the name of God and Chris- 
tianity, a power of incalculable strength was arrayed against 
him and his party. 

Yet another tremendous influence entered the struggle at this 

^ Cong. Olohet 38rd Cong. Ist Sess., Appendix, 656. * Ib,t 658Hi. 

^ Douglas to the Chicago preachers, April 6, 1S54. Jb., 657-61. The Washington 
Sentinel, April 11, 1854, published Douglases letter in full with strong editorial endorse* 
ment of his attack upon ’preacher politicians.’ Many Democratic papers did the same 
thing. 

* Cong. Globe, S8rd Cong. 1st Sess., jossx, Appendix, 658-5. 

> An example of these sermons is that of Rev. It. H. Richardson, Wiokedness in 
High Flaoes, much of which Douglas read to the Senate. Ih., 655-6. 

* The Appeal was repeated in an Address to the People of the United States issued 
June 21, 1854, by members of the House who had opposed the Eansas-Nebraska bill. 
It was printed in the Illinois Jownal, June 27, 1854. While this address made the same 
points as the Appeal, it was dull and verbose. 
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fateful hour, an element intimately related to the clergy. This 
was the secret political order popularly called the Know-No- 
thing Party It was the outcome of a nativist and Protestant 
movement against foreigners, against Roman Catholics, and, 
at the last and in the North, against slavery. It became his- 
torically noticeable soon after the beginning of the abolition 
assault. 

The outstanding and immediate cause of this nativist-Pro- 
testant agitation, was the heavy and increasing immigration 
from Europe.^ Most of these immigrants, especially the Irish, 
were Roman Catholics.® In New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
the ‘foreigners’ took an active and, to the native born, an offen- 
sive part in politics. There were conflicts between Protestants 
and Catholics over school funds in New York, and the idea was 
advanced and spread rapidly that the Papacy and European 
monarchies were conspiring to overthrow American institutions 
and the Protestant faith. 

Many secret societies had sprung up in aggressive hostility 
to what their members ardently believed to be this plot against 
the Republic and the religion of the Fathers, and these secret 
lodges became volcanic centres of nativist and Protestant propa- 
ganda. The Sons of ’76, the United Americans, the Sons of the 
Sires, the American Republican Party and other like designa- 
tions were the names adopted by these organizations. One of 

^ For an esdiaustive and accurate account of the Nativist movement and its develop- 
ment into the Know-Nothing Farty^ see "PoUfiDal NdUvUm. in New York Siaie: Louis 
Dow Scisco. 

A shorter but excellent treatment of the whole subject is the KnovhNofhing Parly: 
Humphrey J. Desmond. Also see History of the Know-Nothing Party in Maryland: 
Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier; and ^Know-Nothingism in !l^ode Xdand/ Charles 
Stickney* Procd*g*s* BJ* HisU Soey*^ 1892^8. For a ludd statement of nativism and 
the Khow-Nothii^s, see Channing, vi, ld0<-88. 

All statements in the sketch fi^ven in the text are from these authorities, except those 
from newspapers cited. 

^ Up to 1820, an average of 10,000 immigrants entered the United States annually. 
Ther^ter the number increased rapidly, and became very great from 1845 to 1850, ow- 
ing largely to the Irish famine. During these five years about 1,700,000 immigrants 
came to America. Desmond, 18-4. 

* They were Democrats, too, because of their conception of Jackson’s picturesque de- 
feat of the British at New Orleans and the fact that he was a Democrat. Ib., 24. 

* Within four years from its organization in 1848, the American Itepublican Party 
broke up into several groups, such as the Good Fellows, the Bed Men, the Druids, the 
Foresters, etc. Sdsco, 62. 
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them, a society of young men formed to do street fighting, was 
called the ‘Wide Awakes,’ from their rallying cry.^ This term 
survived and was applied to the marching clubs that carried 
torches and cheered belligerently in the campaigns which we are 
soon to review. 

From the first these nativist and religious secret orders had 
affiliated with the Whigs, although Seward, when Governor of 
New York, had taken the side of the immigrants and Catholics 
in one of the many controversies over education, and steadily 
thereafter disapproved of the movement ® — an attitude which, 
years afterward, cost hun the nomination for the Presidency. 
Greeley, too, was opposed to it,® and so were Giddings and 
Wade. But, in general and strikingly, it was closely associated 
with the Whigs. The Democratic press of the country opposed 
this proscriptive movement from the time of its filrst open 
political activities;* it was, said many Democratic papers, 
a phase of the same state of mind that produced aboli- 
tionism.® 

Late in 1853 these anti-foreign and anti-Catholic secret so- 
cieties combined into a single political party, the Know-No- 
things.® Many forces brought about this sudden coalition. One 
among them was the disintegration of the Whig Party which 
was then going on rapidly. Whigs who did not want to join their 
ancient enemies, the Democrats, embraced the new and mys- 
terious organization. 

Thus most Southern Whigs became Know-Nothings, but the 

^ The o£S(dal name of the Wide Awakes was ‘The Order of Free and Accepted Ameri- 
cans/ It was organized in New York City in 1854 by a young man of the name of Wil- 
liam W. Fatten. The members wore li^t felt hats when on their forays or parades* 
Scisco, 94-5. 

* In the Senate, July 12, 1854. Cong. Globe, 88rd Cong. 1st Sess., xxvin, Ft. ni, 
1708-0, Seward so mercilessly assailed the order that the Washington Sentinel, 
although violently opposed to him, applauded his speech. July 15, 1854. 

* The New York Tribune for 1864-55 contains constant attacks upon the Know- 
Nothings and their principles. 

* Hartford (Conn.) Times, clipped m Illinois State Register, Oct. 11, 1844, and many 
OemocraUc papers of the time. 

* Washington Union, Aug. 18, 1853; Indiana State Sentinel, May 80, June 29; WasUh 
ington Sentinel, June 6, 1854, and the Democratic press generally for that and suc- 
ceeding years. 

* The ofBdal name of the patty was, ‘The Order of the Star Spangled Banner.* 
Greel^ gave them the name of Know-Nothings. Desmond, 52-8. 
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order did not long survive in that section.^ The great bulk of 
immigrants had gone North and West and the number of 
‘foreigners’ in the South, while considerable, was very small in 
comparison; and, except in Louisiana, Maryland, and Florida, 
there were few Catholics in the slave States. Southern Enow- 
Nothings, moreover, were emphatically for slavery, while most 
Northern members of the party finally came to oppose it. For 
these reasons this nativist and religious political party soon ex- 
pired in the South. 

In the North, however, its growth was speedy and prodigious 
during 1854. It swept New England, would have carried New 
York but for the astuteness of Seward and Weed, and it cap- 
tured several Northern cities. The Protestant clergy were its 
most effective supporters; in some cities street preachers had 
long been proclaiming its doctrines; anti-Catholic and anti-for- 
eign riots had been incited; and now in Massachusetts several 
ministers were elected, as Ehow-Nothings, to the Legislature 
which was almost solidly Emow-Nothing. Henry Wilson, who 
had joined the order, was thus chosen as Sumner’s colleague in 
the National Senate.® 

Large numbers of Democrats who left theif party because of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise also became Know-No- 
things, almost automatically. They were in much the same case 
as were Free-Soilers and Whigs; being without a party, they 
drifted into the movement with whidb, on the whole, they were 
in harmony. Thus these ‘anti-Nebraska Democrats,’ as they 
were called, found themselves members of the secret order, and 
small was the Northern town that did not have a Know-Nothing 
lodge.* 

The slogan of the Know-Nothings was ‘Americans must rule 
America; * its leading principle, ‘No Papacy in the Republic.’ It 
demanded that immigration be restricted, that prolonged resi- 
dence be required before an alien could be naturalized, that the 

^ For n contemporary account of the principles of the party in the South, see The 
American Party, Ue Principles, its Objects and Us Hopes: An Address by Geo. Robertson, 
1855. 

» Fierce ni, 

* The Show-Nothing Forty 'was a stepping-stone for many voters into the anti- 
Nebraska, and subsefiuentiy the Republican organization/ Schnckers; 161. 
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Bible be read and taught in the public schools, that no chmch 
schools for children be permitted and, above all, that no Catho- 
lic be elected to any office.^ 

The Emow-Nothings were strongest and most violent in the 
cities, especially in those where immigrants were numerous or 
where these hated ‘foreigners’ had gone, before settling in va- 
rious parts of the country. In these ‘immigrant depots’ the 
native workingmen were particularly hostile, since the new- 
comers were competitors, and almost to a man these ‘Amer- 
ican’ laborers were members of Know-Nothing lodges. In Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago they were an im- 
portant element of the Know-Nothing strength. 

In May, 1854, the secret political party elected the Mayor 
and city officials of Philadelphia by a majority of over eight 
thousand.^ It was a political revolution, and was loudly and 
widely proclaimed as a popular rebuke to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. The Democratic press, however, insisted that the Phila- 
delphia upheaval was an exclusively Know-Nothing triumph; ® 
and this appraisal was the more accurate. Opponents of the 
mysterious power that had so suddenly and unexpectedly seized 
the local government were dazed and alarmed, 

On July 4, Douglas stopped in Philadelphia on his way from 
New York to Washington, and he was asked to make a speech. 
He consented, but only on condition that he would be allowed to 
denounce Know-Nothingism and defend the Kansas-Nebraska 
law. A sectional party was being formed, said Douglas, the 
heart of which was ‘a secret society bound together by the most 
solemn and terrible oaths.’ Yet religious freedom was the very 
corner-stone in the ‘temple of oipr liberties. [Tremendous 
cheers.] ’ So let all Democrats stand together against the ‘allied 

^ For a contemporary defence of the Know-Nothings, see The Sons of the Sires; a 
History . . . ofiheAmerioan Party, by An American. Fhiladdphia, 1855. The Indiana 
State SenUnilf July 18, 1854, contains a condensed and accurate statement of the 
'American Platform.’ 

* The Sons of (he Sires said that nearly all the offidals thus put out of olQSoe were Irish. 
Desmond, 15. 

* Washington Union, June 0 , 1854. Also Washington Sentinels June 9, 1854. 'Know- 
nothingism will turn out to be a fusion of northern whigs, abolitionists, and free-soilers 
• • , an amalgamation of all the odds and ends and uima of the country/ Also ib,, June 
17, 1854, 
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forces of Abolitionism, Whiggism, Nativeism, and religious in- 
tolerance, under whatever name and on whatever field they may 
present themselves. [Enthusiastic cheers and tremendous ap- 
plause.] ’ ^ 

Such was Douglas’s denunciation of the Know-Nothings when 
they were sweeping upward to the climax: of their power. It was 
the first speech made against them by an eminent public man, 
and it rallied the national Democracy, as a party, to the stand- 
ard thus raised by that daring leader. But his Philadelphia 
speech was, from his point of view, to produce an unhappy re- 
percussion in Chicago and throughout lUinois. 

Almost at the same time that the Know-Nothings startled the 
land with their vast and hidden power, a mighty wave of tem- 
perance reform poured over the country. For more than a score 
of years a crusade against the evils of drink had been carried on 
throughout the nation.® Professional lecturers, employed by 
various communities or supported by the offerings of temper- 
ance ‘revival meetings,’ had ^oken everywhere; and temper- 
ance periodicals, pamphlets, books, and plays were almost as 
numerous and aggressive as those of the Abolitionists or the 
Know-Nothings.® 

This reform movement was as strong in the South as in the 
North; but in the North it was anti-slavery, and Northern 
temperance lecturers and abolition speakers joined in lurid 
descriptions of the twin Demons. Many societies were organized 

^ Shealian, 264-^1. Dou^as’s speech vras printed in full in the Waahington Sentinel, 
July 18, 1854, with approving editorial comment. Thereafter that radical Democratic 
organ constantly attach Know-Nothin^sm and the Know>*Nothing Party. See Waahr 
ington Sentinel for last half of 1854 and for 1855. ^ 

* For account of the anti-drink movement, see ‘Temperance and Progress of the 
Century:’ John G. Woolley and William E. Johnson, 108-27, bong Vol. xsiv of the 
Nineteenik Century, As ear^ as 1829 Lyman Beecher and other reformers were demand- 
ing prohibition. Ib,, 115. Also see A Century qf Drink Reform: August F. Fehlandt 
(N. Y. 1904). 

* Three books, published during this period, had profound and wide-spread effect on 
public opinion. They were The Avofid Diaeloeurea of Maria Monk, anti-Catholic; Ten 
Nighta in a Bar Room, Temperance; and Uncle TonCa Cabin, Abolition. 

Notwithstanding exposure by Protestant clergymen of Maria Monk as an impostor 
and her book, written by Hev. J. J. Slocum, as a volume of lies, it had a prodi^pous 
influence, and it continued to be published for many years. So great were Ibe profits, 
that other salacious stories of the same character were published. See Desmond, 
16, et seg. 
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to 'wage war upon strong drink, and one or another of thefm had 
penetrated into every county in the North.^ 

In 1851 the celebrated Maine Liquor Law was passed by the 
Legislature of that State, and was soon adopted throughout 
New England. Agitation for the enactment of this prohibition 
statute was vigorous in other sections. As we have seen, the 
temperance movement had been active while Lincoln was in the 
Legislature; by 1853 the question had become acute. During 
the campaign of 1864 in Illinois, prohibition was scarcely less 
influential than Ehow-Nothingism or the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
itself.® At some places in the State the campaign for the Maine 
Law was so ardent that violence was resorted to.® 

Practically all immigrants from whatever country were 
against it, however, as were large numbers of native-born 
Americans. Thus a situation was created, to handle which 
sorely puzzled politicians, especially those who strove to capture 
for the new party great sections of foreigners, particularly the 
Germans. For these German immigrants had promptly and 
militantly responded to the Appeal and become an almost solid 
phalanx against the extension of slavery.^ In fact the Germans 

^ For example; the Washingtonians, 1840; the Sons of Temperance, 1842; the Rech- 
abites, 1842; the Cadets of Temperance (youths), lS4fi; the Templars of Honour and 
Temperance, 1845; the Good Samaritana, 1847; the Ind^endent Order of Good Tem- 
plars, 1851; etc. Woolley and Johnson, 87-109. 

‘ In 1853 the 111. Cent. R.R. threw its strength in favor of the adoption of the Maine 
Law, refused to transport liquor and required its agents to examine all boxes, caslcs, and 
barrels and reject them if they contained liquor. BeU&s^ Adoooaie, Aug* 17, 1853. 

'Temperance men, and temperance societies wield an immense influence in this State, 
and will crush any party that should openly oppose them.' AUon Daily Courier^ Nov* 
18, 1858, Feb. 24, 1854. 

* The 'Temperance men’ somelhnes forcibly broke into groceries and storehouses, 
smashed barrels and casks, threatened liquor sellers, etc. lUinois Journal, April 1, 1854; 
Peru (111.) Daily Ghronide, April 28, 1854. 

* 'No dass of dlazens have manifested more indignation at Douglas's scheme for ex- 
tending slavery over the vast territory of Nebraska, than our immigrant and native 
Germans.' Free West, May 18, 1854. And see resolutions of a German meeting at 
Chicago. Chicago Daily Democrat, March 17, 1854. Also ib., March 14, 1854. 

'The whole German press and German population of the country . . . are against the 
proposition to establish slavery , , . over the great region of Nebras^.' Illinois Journal, 
March 15, 1854. 

'The proposition to send slavery into the free territories . • . has aroused the indignof^ 
tion of German press with hardly a single exception.’ BcVMle AdxoeaU, March 8, 
1854. 

'The Germans * * . are to hold an anti-Nebraska Convention at Bloomington on the 
X2th and 13th of this month.' llUnois Journal, Sept. 12, 1854. 
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were a vital if not indispensable element of the new political 
alignment now forming; without them that organization could 
not have succeeded, and this was of first importance in Lincoln’s 
political career from this time forward. 

In general, the temperance movement coincided and co- 
operated with the nativist movement; and the Protestant 
ministry was as ardent for prohibition as it was for freedom. 
The decade before the Civil War was, in the North, a period of 
protest and reform; and while each group was intent on the 
accomplishment of its particular idea, all were for some innova- 
tion. More and more these elements were drawn into closer 
association, and the sentiment common to them all was hatred 
of slavery and opposition to the South.^ 

Another force operated to combine all parties and factions, 
antagonistic to the dominant political power in charge of the 
Government. That force was hard times. Toward the end of 
1854 a financial depression was well under way which three 
years later became One of the economic catastrophes of Ameri- 
can history. As we have seen, that depression was particularly 
severe in Dlinois.* The usual resentment toward the party in 
power followed this collapse of prosperity and heavily influ- 
enced elections. 

Moreover, there had been scandals and financial mismanage- 
ment. *The people are determined to clean out the Augean 
stables,* wrote a farmer to an Illinois paper.® Farmers and work- 
ingmen were begmning to demand class favors from the Govern- 
ment.® When estimating the factors that finally merged into the 
Republican Party, serious account must be taken of the agrarian 
and industrial elements. 

The shipping interests of Chicago had a spedal grievance. 
Harbor improvements, which they sharply needed and had 

^ 'The whiga, free-soilers, temperance men, and know-nothings, are to merge all 
interests into the one all-absorbing object of Nebraska repeal, and a furious atta^ on 
slavery.’ Washington SenHndp July 16, 1854. 

’ See Chapters ix and x of vd. i of this work. 

* BeUmlle Advocate, Sept. 13, 1854. 

^ 'It is the duty of the Governor of each free State to provide for the education of its 
farmers and medianics in the line of their own occupation.’ Hesolution of a new party 
convention at Ottawa, III, Aug. 30, 1854, as reported by a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, clipped m the Free West, Sept. 7, 1854. 
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energetically demanded, had not been made or provided for. 
Douglas had voted against the bill and Pierce had vetoed it.^ 
Not a captain, engineer, or deckhand of any lake steamboat or 
sailing craft which tied up to Chicago docks, but was at that 
time a -fi g h ting enemy of the Little Giant; not a longshoreman 
but was his foe. Practically every man of them who was native 
bom was a Enow-Nothing, and all were against the institution 
of slavery. The same was true of those engaged in river com- 
merce on the upper Mississippi; and, as we shall see, this fact 
had an appreciable influence in the approaching elections in 
Iowa and Illinois. 

There was, in short, an accumulation of every force and in- 
fluence that made for the overthrow of the existing political 
order. Even the soldiers of the War of 1812, their families, and 
friends, were clamoring for Government largess and were dis- 
satisfied because they did not get it.^ 

Seldom has a public man ever faced so many hostile and even 
bellicose elements as those that confronted Douglas in Chicago 
and throughout Illinois in the late summer and early fall of 
1854; and these forces persisted and grew stronger until, four 
years later, when other powerful influences were added to them, 
they seemed overwhelming and irresistible. 

The entire press of Chicago had been bitterly hostile to 
Douglas until August, 1864, when a paper so friendly to h i m that 
he was charged with the ownership of it was started. It was 
called the Chicago Times and was edited by James W. Sheahan, 
a journalist of Washington.® To this paper, to the editor’s per- 

^ The River and Harbor bill of 1854 made appropriations for improving the harbors of 
Dubuque^ Ia», ChicagOi etc., also for improving navigation on the hiGssissippi and Illi- 
nois rivers, and many other streams; and for the betterment of navigation of the great 
lakes. Cong, OlohOf SSrd Cong. 1st Sess., xxdc , Appendix, 1145-6. 

The bill was debated for thm days. 75., 1145-210. Dou^s finally voted against it, 
because the appropriations affecting Illinois and Iowa rivers and harbors were too small 
even to begin the necessary improvements. Pierce vetoed the bill because it reached 
him too late for careful examination, because some appropriations were purely local, and 
because of doubtful constitutionality. At the opening of the next session, be sent another 
comprehensive and able message on the subject. Messages: Richardson, v, 256-71. 

> The de man d was that one hundred and sixty acres of land be granted to each 
soldier. Aurora Oitardian, April 6; Ottawa Free Trader, May 87; Rook Rieer Omoarai, 
May 30, 1854, 

** Our talented townsman.* Washington Sentinel, 7, See Lincoln’s note in 
Works, vm, 802. 
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sonal statements, and to Douglas’s comment five years after the 
stirring scene we are now to witness, we owe the accounts favor- 
able to him. 

Soon after Congress adjourned in August Douglas went home. 
He afterward declared that he could have travelled from Boston 
to Chicago by the light of the burning efiSgies of himself. He was 
called ‘Traitor Arnold,’ ‘Judas,’ and similar names.^ Ever since 
his report of the Nebraska bill and the circulation of the Appeal, 
a savage agitation against him and the measure he championed 
had been carried on, and in Chicago and Northern Dlinois it was 
especially virulent. From the time he rebuked the Chicago 
preachers, the clergy had assailed him incessantly and with per- 
sonal bitterness; and, after his denunciation of the Know-No- 
things in his Philadelphia speech, the hostility to Douglas in 
Chicago was dangerously iofiamed. 

So menacing and perilous was the public temper that friends 
advised Douglas to stay away. He ignored their timid but well- 
grounded counsel, arrived at Chicago about August 25, and 
soon announced that he would speak at North Market Hall on 
the night of September 1. ‘They threaten a mob but I have no 
fears. AH will be right,’ Douglas wrote to Lanphier from 
Chicago.® His supporters afterward maintained, and so did 
Douglas to his dying day, that carefuHy organized preparations 
had been made to insult and humOiate him publicly ‘and, if 
possible, to prevent his being heard.’ ® 

The hostile press told its readers to attend the meeting and 
not again ‘to allow him to deceive the people by his sophistries.’ 
One paper, appealing directly to the prejudices of the Know- 
Nothings, announced that ‘Mir. Douglas had selected a body- 
guard of five hundred Irishmen, who, with arms in their hands, 
were to be present, and compel . . . silence while he spoke.’ 
Nest day another journal spoke darkly of ‘a season of violence 
. . . every revolver and pistol in the stores of the city had been 
sold, and there were orders for a large number yet unfilled.’ * 

^ Douglas: Johnson, 258. 

* Aug. 25, 1854, Lanphier MSS. *Please give the notice in your paper [of the and 
place of the Chicago meeting] as I have received many letters asl^g to be informed of 
the time of the meeting. Come up if you can and bring our friends with you. ’ 

• Sheahan, 271. <li.,272. 
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Some years afterward, Douglas himself asserted that long be- 
fore the meeting the Elnow-Nothings had wired to New York 
for firearms. The belief was strongly impressed on the general 
mind that violence would occur when Douglas tried to speak 
and that he ‘intended to overawe the public by an armed de- 
monstration.’ ' Whatever the cause, the mob spirit had been 
created, and was revealed hours before the time of the meeting. 

At one o’clock that afternoon flags on several boats at the 
docks were lowered to half-mast. At dusk church bells began 
to toll all over the city, and the melancholy message continued 
to be rung until Douglas appeared. It was one of the hottest 
nights Chicago ever had experienced, and the meeting was 
held in the square instead of in the Hall.® Eight thousand ex- 
cited people, nearly all of them men, densely packed the space 
before the speaker’s stand. Hundreds crowded windows and 
balconies, and even stood on roofs of adjacent houses. In that 
turbulent assembly, Sheahan says, many Know-Nothings ‘were 
armed to the teeth.’ 

Ominous silence greeted Douglas when he began to speak; but 
after a few sentences ‘a storm of hisses’ arose, The opposition 
press declared that Douglas flew into a rage and hurled insults 
at his tormentors; ® his friends insisted that he was unmoved, 
calm, determined. He managed to utter a few more sentences — 
the crowd did not understand the Kansas-Nebraska Act, he 
said, because the papers that had assailed it and abused him had 
not published it. Hisses, eat-caUs, boos, and vile epithets were 
the response. His friends in the crowd were so angered that they 
wanted to fight. Douglas restrained them — he would deal with 
the mob himself. The editor of the Chicago Times testifies, that 
some of the armed Know-Nothings afterward told him ‘that 
nothing prevented bloodshed that night but the bold and defiant 
manner in which Douglas maintained his ground.’ *• 

Amid groans, yells, derisive songs, Douglas read, so loudly 
that it was ‘heard above the infernal din,’ a letter warning him 

^ CuUs, 98. s All Chicago papers of Sept. 2Hlii 1854. 

> Chicago DaUy Dmoctai, Chicago Sept, 4| 1854; l^e§ Wcst^ Sept. 

1854. 

* Sheahan, 272-8. 
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that if he spoke he would be roughly handled. ^ In high temper 
he denounced the Tribune for having caused the disturbance — 
cheers for that paper were the response. He had come there to 
speak and would stay until the crowd, would hear him, thun- 
dered Douglas. 

* We won’t go home till moming, till morning, till morning, 

We won't go home till moming, till daylight doth appear,’ 

sang his tormentors, and cheered vociferously 

Time and again Douglas was asked why he had voted against 
the River and Harbor biU, but he stuck to his idea of trying to 
talk about popular sovereignty. He managed, however, to de- 
nounce the Kiiow-Nothings, ‘for which he received no lack of 
groans.’ ® Finally, after more than two hours of futile effort, 
Douglas gave up and left the stand. For the first time in his life 
he had suffered humiliation and defeat. Guarded by friends, he 
made his way through the crowd and went to the Tremont 
House, followed by shouted insult and execration.® 

Such was the beginning of Douglas’s fight for the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act in Illinois in the autumn of 1854. News of that 
savagely picturesque event was published throughout the 

^ Sliealiaii, 27S. ® Free West, Sept. 7, 1864, 

* Chicago Tribune, Sept, d, clipped in JUinoiB State Register, Sept. 5, 1854. 

* From the time of the final passage of the Eansas-Nebraska Act, it was said that 
Douglas would be mobbed on hb return to Chicago, Illinois State Register, June 15, 
1854. 

In announcing Douglas’s arrival in Chicago, the Tribune said: If ‘he attempts to get 
up what he calls a “ vindication” of his crimes; if he collects around him a crowd of Irish 
rowdies and grog-house politicians, and attempts to send forth thmr approbation as “ the 
voice of the people of Chicago.” it will not be our fault if he arouses a Hon which he can- 
not tome.’ Clipped in the Washington Sentinel, Sept. 1, 1854. 

The Chieago Daily DemoeraHc Press (anti-Douglas), Sept. 4, clipped in Illinois loumd, 
S^t. 5, 1854, said that, while preparations had been made to prevent Douglas from 
speaking, the cause of the tumult was his offensive manner, bearing, and words; and that 
provocative threats of his friends, before his return to Chicago, had stirred up bad 
feding. 

Rival accounts were printed in the. Times and the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 3, 

and were republished in the Illinois State Register, Sept. 4 and 5, 1854. Both stories are 
biglhly partisan and prejudiced, that of the Times being wrathful and that of the Tribune 
exultant; but, in the main, both agree as to the tumultuous disorder in the crowd* 

Three days later the Tribune, Sept. 4, published an alarming statement under the 
caption ^DotronAja not yet batibfibd,’ that Douglas intended to speak that afternoon 
at Dearborn Park and ‘attempt, then and there, to excuse his diorts to defeat the Hiver 
and Harbor bill, and thus prevent the repairing of the piers and our harbor, whereby the 
lives of hundreds of our mariners are yearly perilled. This issue he dodged entirely on 
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TJmted States. Generally the press condemned the outrage,^ but 
many papers approved it. The demonstration was but the natu- 
ral outburst of the people’s wrath against the betrayer of liberty 
to the Slave Power, they said; nothing but the inevitable ex- 
plosion of righteous public indignation at the base truclder to 
Southern Aristocracy, who had broken a ‘sacred compact’ and 
sacrificed freedom to gain the Presidency. 

The Democratic press throughout Illinois bitterly denounced 
the Chicago disturbance. Here, said Democratic editors, was an 
example of Abolition-Whig-Free-Soil-Know-Nothing devotion 
to liberty; those political allies loved it so much that they sup- 
pressed freedom of speech and suppressed it by mob violence; 
they cared so much for negroes that they would not permit 
white men to talk about ’the American Constitution.® They 
dared not let Douglas speak for fear that he would repeat his 
triumph of four years earlier.® As long as he lived, Douglas him- 
self insisted that the riot was the work of the Know-Nothings.^ 

But the Chicago demonstration did not dismay him — rather 
it stimulated him. Quickly he plunged into the campaign 
throughout the State, first going to the strong ‘anti-Nebraska’ 
counties adjacent to Chicago.® Everywhere he was received with 
indignity and insult. Burning effigies of himself hanging by the 
neck, offensive mottoes, and placards greeted his arrival at 
many towns. Often the Chicago tactics were attempted, but 
never again were they successful, for Douglas was heard.® 

Friday night. Bo not permit thifi scheme to circumvent you. Leave for two hours, your 
worktops and your labor, and turn out once more to give a final blow to the traitor, . , , 
CmzBNB AND Sailobs, Tum Out! Do not permit 60 dons [endorsement of Doug- 
las]! You CAN PRBVBNT IT AND YOU WILL DO IT.’ Clipped in Washington Sentinel, 
Sept. 8, 1854. 

Douglas’s paper, the Times, said nothing about such a proposed meeting, and, except 
for the Tribune's story, no evidence has been discovered that this second meeting was 
ever planned or contemplated. 

1 The Washington Union during Sept., 1854, printed large numbers of editorial de- 
nundiations by papers all over the country. Old line Whig papers, like the National In- 
telligencer (Weekly, Sept. IQ, 1854), also condemned the Chicago mob. 

^ JUinoU State Register, Sept. 4, 5, 1854. ’ Sheahan, i^7S-'4. 

^ Douglas’s statement in Cutts, 98. And see Doughs: Johnson, 26S'4. 

> Before begmning his lllinoia campaign, Douglas spoke to a great Democratic Mass 
Meeting at Indianapolis on the afternoon of Sept. 6, 1854. Indiana State Sentinel, Sept. 
7, 1854; and Indianapolis Daily Journal, Sept. 6 , 1854. 

* Sheahan, 274. 
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Always itis speech was the same — the basic American prin- 
ciple of local self-government; the development of the West; the 
sectional nature of the Missouri Compromise and yet the refusal 
of Northern Whigs, Free-Soilers, and Abolitionists to observe 
even the line of that measure; his own attempts, as a matter of 
good faith, to stop slavery agitation, to extend the Missouri line 
to the Pacific, and the drfeat of his efforts; the abandonment of 
a sectional and adoption of a national principle by the Great 
Compromise; the logical, natural, and necessary application of 
that principle to Kansas and Nebraska; the impossibility, as a 
practical matter, that slavery could long exist in Khnsas or 
Nebraska because of soil, climate, and the resultant products 
of agriculture.* 

Nor did Douglas ever fail to assail the Know-Nothings.* 
These attacks inflamed still more the anger which his Philadel- 
phia speech had aroused, and retaliation continued. It was 
charged that Douglas advocated Roman Catholicism as the 
only true religion; that he asserted that foreigners deserved 
better treatment than ‘descendants of revolutionary sires;’® 
that his ‘coarsest and most abusive epithets’ were showered 
upon the Know-Nothings.* ‘Douglas cursed the Christian in 
the United States senate,’ and ‘he cursed the true American’ in 
Philadelphia, wrote an anonymous contributor to the Illinois 
Journal.^ 

Incessantly the charge was reiterated that Douglas was a 
slave-holder, and that the purpose of his advocacy of the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was to swell his private fortune by 
increasing the demand for slaves. This accusation, indeed, was 

^ Douglas's Senate speech had been printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated in 
Illinois. Illinois Journal, Sept. StQ, 18fi4. 

Douglas’s campaign speech, as finally perfected, was made in Chicago, Nov. 9, 1854, 
and appears in full in the Weekly National InieUigencer, Dec. 9, 1854. In this speech he 
also attacked the BepubUcan Party, then forming, as purely sectional. 

> Illinois State Register, Sept. 15, 18, 1854, etc. 

* La SaUe Watckinan, quoted with approval by the Illinois Journal, Sept. 25, 1854. 
The Jofwmal again printed this story, Oct. 11, 1854. It had great influence with the 
Know-Nothing and Protestant vote. 

^ Bloomington Pantagraph, in Oct. 2, 1854. 

* IlHnoia State Register, Oct. 8, 1854. The Democratic organ reprinted this statement 
as *only one of the proofs of the depths of lying mendacity and reckless partisan xoalioe 
whidi abolition-fudion-know-nothingism has reached.* 
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brought against Douglas all over the North. One paper printed 
a careful analysis of his alleged slave property, showing that, if 
Kansas became slave territory, he would make ten thousand 
dollars because of the increased price of slaves.^ On the stump 
Douglas ignored this accusation; but wheb. the same charge was 
made in the Senate, he made frank but scathing answer. 

Indeed, it was claimed to be Douglas’s intention ‘to become 
a citizen of the South in due time,’ because he owned a plan- 
tation in Mississippi.® If his organ, the IlUnoia State Register, 
would only print Ae number of Douglas’s slaves, challenged the 
Illinois Journal, which was no less Lincoln’s organ, the infor- 
mation would idiow Douglas’s ‘peculiar interest’ in" Southern 
institutions.* 

Polygamy was made an issue: it was said that Douglas’s 
principle of local popular sovereignty would permit Utah to 
foster that institution and, finally, to come into the Union as a 
polygamous State. The Illinois Journal * charged that Major 
Thomas L. Harris, the Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Springfield district, had said that he would vote to admit 
Utah, with polygamy, because every State and Territory must 
decide domestic questions for itself. Thereafter the anti- 
Douglas press and speakers thundered against Mormonism as 
an evil which the Kansas-Nebraska law protected as much as 

^ jSffi Louis Inl^^igencer, clipped in Illinois Daily Journdt Sept. 93, 1854. 

On Oct. 10, 1854, the Illinois Journal reprinted from the Southern Journal a descrip- 
tion of a barbecue for the slaves on the Douglas plantation. The some account by a 
guest was published in the Washington Union, August 10, 1858. 

The barbecue, an annual celebrarion given by the overseer, was typical of the South- 
ern custom — over-abundance of meats, fish newly caught in river and laike, many kinds 
of cake in great quantities, etc. The pkmtation slaves, one hundred and forty in num- 
ber, ate joyously, the women 'ordering the delighted waiters with fastidious taste,* etc. 

An of the slaves were ' dressed cleanly, and some of them almost elegantly.* The slave 
children 'crammed In the food, and more particularly the cake, in a pure repletion of 
animal enjoyment** They were dad in 'white cotton shirts, the old familiar plantation 
dress for duldren of the South — white as wdl as black. Here was eomfori, hedth, 
and happiness displayed.* 

This witness says tiiat he personally saw what he narrates, and he added much com- 
ment about the treatment and condition of Douglas’s slaves in contrast to the situation 
and experience of white laborers in the North; and ' this was not an isolated instance of 
the southerner’s humanity to the slave — but that it was the some everywhere — *over 
the full length and breadth of the beautiful and smiling South.* 

* Washington Correspondence of Neu> York Express, reprinted in Illinois Journal, June 

1854. 

* Illinois Journal, Sept. 18^ 1854. ^ Sept. 14, 1854. 
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the twin wickedness of slavery.^ In vain the Democratic organ 
denounced the ‘Utah Humbug.’® Polygamy continued to be a 
popular argument against the doctrine of Congressional non- 
intervention. 

To these and similar charges Lincoln paid no heed. But other 
speakers did, and the anti-Douglas press was burdened with 
savage references to Douglas’s advocacy of Catholicism, his 
ownership of slaves, his partiality to Mormonism. All these 
things and the other influences described went to swell the 
current running heavily against him and the Democratic Party, 
For an understanding of this and succeeding campaigns, it 
cannot be repeated too often that, second only to the issue of 
slavery extension, were the associated issues of polygamy, pro- 
hibition, Catholicism, nativism, economic depression, and the 
demand for river and harbor improvements.* 

As the campaign progressed. Whig and Free-Soil newspapers 
grew ever more friendly to the Know-Nothings; * and the Whig 
press also rapidly advanced toward the anti-slavery position of 
Seward and Greeley.® The Democratic organ charged that the 
Illinois Journal was ‘gradually throwing off all disguise of its 
sympathy with the faction of religious intolerance —■ know- 
nothingism.’ ® 

On Jime 14, Fillmore, who was making the usual political tour 

^ Illinois Journal^ Sept S0> S8, 28, etc., 1S54. The Journal tried to fasten on the 
Democratic candidate the name of ‘Polygamy Harris* (Sept. 28, Oct. 80, 81, 1854i), 
and once (Sept. 20, 1854} called him ‘Polygamous Harris.’ 

Harris denied that he favored the admission of Utah with polygamy and said that he 
hated the Mormons and would crush them; but, he insisted, th^ had a constitutional 
to govern themselves. Illinois Sials Register, Oct. 5, 1864. Harris was elected. 

^ lUinois State Register, Oct. 5, 1854. 

• The Chioago Weekly Democrat, Oct. 14, 1864, said that prohibition and know-no- 
thin^sm were exceedingly influential in the campaign. 

The Aurora Guardian, Nov. 2, 1854, said that slavery, polygamy, grog shops, and a 
hundred other evils of like quality, were dements of the contest. 

Throughout the campaignall Chicago papers, excepting the Times, assailed the veto of 
the River and Harbor bill. For example, Chicago Democratic Press, clipped in lUinois 
Journal, Aug, 10, 1854* 

^ * We know nothing of such a society.’ Illinois Daily Journal, July 25, Sept. 8, S^t. 
16, 1854. Also see Ottawa Weekly Republican, Oct. 7, 1854; Joliet Signal, Aug. 15, 1854; 
Canton Weekly Register, Nov. 9, 1854. 

• ‘They thmk that by combining the abolition strength with the whigs, they can 
triumph over the democracy,’ lUinoiB DaUy State Register, June 22, 1854, 

• lb., Oct. 17, 1864. 
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of the country, arrived in Sprmgfield. He was the last Whig 
President, and, next to Seward, the most eminent man in the 
party. He was already a candidate for the Whig nomination 
for President in 1856, and was ardently sympathetic with the 
Know-Nothing, or, as many insisted on calliag it, the American 
movement. As the foremost Whig in Springfield, Lincoln intro- 
duced Fillmore to a big crowd that gathered at the station.^ 

In spite of all obstacles, however, Douglas made headway. 
TTis audiences grew in size and friendliness. Not later than Sep- 
tember Lincoln entered the campaign.^ He had prepared with 
uncommon thoroughness, even for him. He had studied the 
debates in Congress, and as we have seen, Douglas’s speech in 
the Senate had been printed in pamphlet form as well as pub- 
lished in the newspapers. For weeks, Lincoln had spent toilsome 
hours in the State Library, searching trustworthy histories, 
analyzing the Census, mastering the facts, reviewing the litera- 
ture of the subject.® In his oflSce he had written fragments on 
government and scraps of arguments against slavery, obviously 
trying to clarify his reasoning.* 

Moreover, he had written several editorials for the Illinois 
Journal. Herndon tells us that he and Lincoln often did this, 
and it is not hard to detect the writing of each man.® An edi- 
torial entitled ‘ negro power’ ® is probably Lincoln’s: it states 
in his plain and simple style the injustice of counting slaves in 
determining the basis of representation in Congress. Another 
editorial, ‘the i4Tn section,’ is undoubtedly by Lincoln. It 
ei^lains the effect of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
After a succinct statement of the law, the editorial continues: 

‘Abraham Lincoln has a fine meadow, containing beautiful 

^ lUinais Daily Siaie Register, June Tl$, 1854. The Journal barely mode mention of 
Fillmore’s visit, June 14, 1854. 

* He spoke at Carrollton, Aug. 28, and at Jacksonville, Sept. 2. Ih*, Sept. 1, 6, 1854. 
He argued for the restoration of the Missouri Compromise and against the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

» 16., Oct. 6, 1854. < Works, n, 182-7. 

* ‘I frequently wrote the editorials in the Springfield [Illinois] Journal, the editor 
. . , giving to Lincoln and to me the utmost liberty in that direction. . . . Lincoln and 
I both kept on furnishing political matter ... for the Springfield Journal until 1800. 
Many of the editorials that I wrote were intended directly or indirectly to promote the 
interest of Lincoln.* Herndon, rt, S67-9. 

< Oct 7, 1854. 7 S^t 11, 1854. 
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springs of water, and well fenced, which. John Calhoun had 
agreed with Abraham (originally owning the land in common) 
should be his, and the agreement had been consummated in the 
most solemn manner, regarded by both as sacred. . . . 

‘John Calhoun then looks with a longing eye on Lincoln’s 
meadow, and goes to it and throws down idle fences, and exposes 
it to the ravages of his starving and famishing cattle. 

“‘You rascal,” says Lincoln, “what have you done? what do 
you do this for?” 

‘“Oh,” replies Calhoun, “everything is right. I have taken 
down your fence; but nothing more. It is my true intent and 
meaning not to drive my cattle into your meadow, nor to 
exclude them therefrom, but to leave them perfectly free to 
form their own notions of the feed, and to direct their move- 
ments in their own way.” 

‘Now would not the man who committed this outrage be 
deemed both a knave and a fool — a knave in removing the 
restrictive fence, which he had solemnly pledged himself to sus- 
tain; and a focd in supposing that there could be one man foimd 
in the country to believe that he had not pulled down the fence 
for the purpose of opening the meadow for his cattle?’ ^ 

During the summer Chase, Giddmgs, Cassius M. Clay, Icha- 
bod Codding, and a host of anti-slavery crusaders had spoken all 
over the State; * and, by the beginning of fall, large numbers of 
local orators were on the stump. Many anti-slaveiy and anti- 
Nebraska speakers also made appeals for the enactment of the 
Maine Law by the next Legislature, Prominent Democrats had 
declared against the Kansas-Nebraska law, and some of them, 

t Sept 11. 1854. 

* Ftee West, June 29, Aug. 10, 31, et aeq., 1854. Also lUinoia State Register, Aug. 27, 
1854. Clay spoke in Spiingfidd, July 10. Illinaia Journal, July 11,1854. Ckase spoke 
to a small crowd in the Court House, Oct. 18. lUinoia Stale Register, Oct. 19, 1854. 
loncoln did not attend dther of these radical meetings. 

The Democratic organ hated Codding virulently: ‘A fellow by the name of Codding, 
who has been hired by abolitionism to preach treason thro’ UHnois, is on the stump: . , . 
This is the same hireling who attempted to raise an audience here some months ago, but 
failed. We learn that he has the promise of the senatorship, if fusion . . . prevails in the 
coming election.’ 

If the speckled progeny succeed, ’what a figure must Lincoln and others . . , cut, in 
the deference of theb claims to this iterant spouter of treason.’ Ih,, S^t. 20, 1854. 

And Giddings, ’this open mouthed abolition disunionist.’ Sept. 7, 1854* 
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notably John M. Palmer of Macoupin County, championed 
prohibition as well.^ 

Early in August the anti-Nebraska forces in Illinois and 
throughout the country were cheered and strengthened by news 
of the dection in Iowa. That hitherto stanchly Democratic 
State elected a Whig Governor who had spoken in his campaign 
almost exclusively against the Kansas-Nebraska Act, though 
at the same time. assailing polygamy quite as much as slavery 
extension. It made little difference to the Democratic opposi- 
tion in other States that in Iowa, as elsewhere in the North, 
the other forces described in this chapter had been at work — 
especially the President’s veto of the River and Harbor bill 
wMch prevented the removal of snags from the Mississippi and 
the Tnaking of much needed improvements at Dubuque. Towa 
has condemned in thunder tones the Nebraska swindle,’ said 
the Illinois Journal? 

Lincoln and Palmer were personal friends, and Lincoln now 
wrote to hi-m a letter in which moral appeal, personal regard, 
and political astuteness are well-nigh perfectly blended. ‘You 
know how anxious I am that this Nebraska measure shall be 
rebuked and condemned everywhere,’ began Lincoln. Palmer 
had always been a Democrat, ‘honesty, and sincerely;’ and Lin- 
coln realised, he said, how ‘painful’ it must be to Palmer, to be 
required by his party to support a measure ‘which in his con- 
science he believes to be wrong.’ Won’t Palmer make some 
speeches against it — but ‘don’t do it, if you think it will injure 
you.’ Of course Palmer must vote for the Democratic candidate 
for Congress if he has promised to do so, but, in that case, say 

^ Illinois Journal, S^t. 28, 1854. 

*ThQ great hones of cantjonHon are the Nebraska bill and the passage of a Prohibitory 
Liquor Law, by our State Legislature.’ Cardan Weekly Register, Oct. 11, 1854. ' 

* Aug. 16, 1854. But later the lUithois Journal admitted that the veto of the Blvcr 
and Harbor bill was one cause for the dection result m Iowa. lUinoia Journal, Aug. 19, 
1854, quoting the Burlington Telegraph; and ib,, Aug, 28, 1854, quoting the Lee County 
(la.) Plain Dealer, 

An editorial in the Illinois Journal, Sept. 4, 1854, said that ‘down with the west’ 
was a policy of the Administration. ‘ !^r some thirty years boats have been employed to 
remove obstructions in Ihe Mississippi. , , , This great administration have discovered, 
however, that this keeping open the Mississippi is entirely unconstitutional. « « . The 
admixustration Imows no west — Their sympathies are for the South. They consider it 
entirely constitutional to improve harbors ib North Carolina.* 

This editorial almost certainly was written by Lincoln. 
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nothing about it lest it influence others. Palmer himself would 
have been nominated for that place, had he remained regular; 
and if he had been the Democratic Congressional candidate, 
Lincoln would ‘have made no ^eeches, written no letters, and 
you would have been elected by at least a thousand majority’ — 
although, of course, Lincoln admitted that he himself would 
have voted for the Whig candidate.^ 

Palmer had become a candidate for the State Senate.^ 
Lincoln fervently wished that the anti-Nebraska forces would 
elect a majority of that body who would also be personally 
attached to Lincoln himself — a natural and worthy desire of 
a good politician. 

In all his speeches, Lincoln took pains to let the people know 
that he was not an Abolitionist.® This was in accord with the 
overwhelming sentiment of Central Illinois at that time. Nor 
does it appear that Lincoln made mention of any of the col- 
lateral issues of the campaign, such as prohibition, Ehow- 
Nothingism, polygamy, or even internal improvements. He 
kept to the single question of the ertension of slavery. On that 
subject no man in Illinois or the whole country was better pre- 
pared than Lincoln. 

Toward the end of September, Douglas spoke at Blooming- 
ton. Lincoln, too, was there. When Douglas closed, the crowd 
called for Lincoln. He refused to speak then, but at night an- 
swered Douglas before an ‘immense* audience in the Court 
House.® In the condition of pubHc feeling a circiimstance at 
Bloomington had as much effect as did stump oratory. Lin- 
coln called on Douglas. A decanter of ‘red liquor,’ a pitcher 
of water, and glasses, furnished by the Senator’s host, stood 
on the sideboard, and, as the usual act of politeness of former 
days, Douglas invited callers to have a drink if they wished. 

‘Mr. Lincoln, won’t you take something,’ Douglas is reported 
to have said when Lincoln rose to go. 

^ Lincoln to Palmer* Sept. 7, 1S54. Worka, n, 187->9. 

* Palmer was very popular personally — one of the ^rnost honest* talented, and re* 
liable legislators’ and could not be beaten. Chicago Weekly Democrat, Oct. 7, 1854* 

* ’Mr, Lincoln, in his abolition harangues through the country, takes eQ>eciBl pains to 
disclaini the name of abolitiomst/ Illinoia State Register, Oct. 14, 1854. 

^ Illinoia Journal, Sept. 89, 1854. 
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‘No, I think not,’ said Lincoln. 

‘Why I are you a member of the Temperance Society?* asked 
Douglas. 

‘No! I am not a member of any Temperance Society,’ Lin- 
coln answered, ‘but I am temperate m this, that I don’t drink 
anything.’ ^ 

Stories of this kind, showing the habits of the two men, were 
not without influence in their present and succeeding contests, 
and this fact must be borne in mmd throughout this narrative. 

At last Douglas reached Springfield. Much of the old en- 
thusiasm for him had been restored and the Democratic spirit 
was reviving. Eraft’s brass band played stirring airs when 
Douglas’s train arrived and Hopkins artillery company, ‘in full 
uniform,’ fired salutes as the champion of popular sovereignty 
made his way to the hotel.® 

On October 3, 1854, the State Fair opened. For weeks it had 
been advertised that Douglas would speak on that day. People 
poured into Springfield by the thousands.® Prize cattle, hogs 
and horses, ejdiibitions of corn and other farm products, dis- 
plays of bread, jellies, jams and similar output of housewifely 
skill, specimens of improved agricultural implements, and all 
of the features of the annual show,* were forgotten for the mo- 
ment in the excitement over the coming speech of the ‘Little 
Giant.’ From all over Illinois political leaders thronged to the 
capital. 

But it rained, and Douglas spoke in the Hall of the House of 
Eepresentatives instead of in the grove near the city, where 
seats for five thousand had been prepared. Less than half that 
number could be ‘wedged in at one time,’ and hundreds were 
turned away. He was ‘greeted with loud cheers,’ gleefully re- 
ported the Democratic organ, and made an ‘unanswerable’ 
speech. He closed with a particularly savage attack on the 
Know-Nothings. 

^ Statement of Jas. T. Ewing. MS. in the Jesse Feil Memorial. 

Illinois State H^gister, Oct. 4, 1854. Douglas came on the Chicago & Alton road. The 
Illinois Journal (Oct. 3, 1854) declared that nobody was at the station to meet liitn. 

* ‘An unprecedented concourse of people had gathered from all parts of the State.* 
Herndon, n, 857. 

* lUinois State Begister, Oct. 4» 1854» describing esdiibits at the Fair. 
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The editor of the State Democratic organ could neither re- 
press nor express his delight — as for a second time he editori- 
ally exclaimed ! It was simply ‘impossible to do justice ’ to Doug- 
las’s speech; everybody said that it was ‘unanswerable,’ and 
Lanphier had not realized at first how ‘unanswerable’ it was.^ 

Next day Lincoln answered it. As has been seen, he was fully 
prepared. For weeks he had been making the same speech to 
which we are now to listen, testing the arguments on many an 
audience, developing, reducing, simplifying, as is the way of 
seasoned campaigners.® Moreover his ambition was once more 
at white heat. He was again a candidate for the Legislature; 
but, if aU went well at the election next month, he had resolved 
to try for the national Senate, an effort which his wife insisted 
he should make.® Six years later he wrote that the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise had ‘aroused’ him; but Herndon testifies 
that Lincoln now saw and graced his opportunity for political 
resuscitation.* Both assertions were accurate. 

On the afternoon of October 4, 1854, the Hall of Representa- 
tives was again crowded. The audience was practically the 
same that had heard Douglas. In addition to the announcement 
made at the Douglas meeting, handbills had been scattered over 
Springfield and the Fair Grounds the following morning, advis- 
ing everybody that Lincoln would answer Douglas at two 
o’clock that afternoon.® 

It was a sultry day and the air in the Hall was heavy when, 
at the appointed hour, the tall, thin, awkward lawyer mounted 
the platform. He was in his shirt sleeves, without collar or 
stock, and his short, ill-fitting trousers added to the homeliness 
of his appearance. Lincoln had asked Douglas to be present 

^ lUinoia State Register, Oct. 4, 5, 1854. 

‘ He had spoken once before in Springfield in answer to his old employer, John Cal- 
houn; but the papers had said nothing about it. Nicolay and Hay, i, 374-5. 

• Herndon, n, 374-^5. 

^ ^Lincoln saw his opportumty and Douglas’ downfall.’ Herndon to WeDc, Oct. StB, 
1885. WeikMSS. 

*The repeal of the Missouri Compromise acts roused Lincoln — waked him up to his 
new opportunities and he seized them/ Same to same, Feb. 11, 1887. Weik MSS. 

‘Thia repeal was his opportunity and he smed it and rode to ^ory on the popular 
wave/ Ib, 

‘ Illinois Journal, Oct. 5, 1854. 
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and make reply if he wished to do so, and the well-clad, well- 
groomed Senator was there. 

Lincoln had written his speech carefully, and next day the 
Illinois Journal published a long abstract of it, undoubtedly 
prepared by the speaker.^ But he did not have his entire manu- 
script published until after he had delivered his speech at 
Peoria, twelve days later, when for the third time he answered 
Douglas. So this speedi of Lincoln’s appears in his Works as 
the ‘Peoria Speech,’ and is so known. 

He first cracked some jokes ‘the character of which will be 
understood by all who know hhn, by simply saying they were 
lAnoolnisms’ reported the hostile State Register.^ Then he made 
his prepared speech. He began haltingly, in his thin, rasping 
voice, and Kentucky accent. But soon his hesitation disap- 
peared, he became earnest, at times passionate. His hair was 
disordered, and as he proceeded, sweat poured down his face. 
Time and again the crowd burst into applause and when he 
closed the HaU rang with cheers.® 

Lincoln was now in his forty-sixth year and this speech was 
wholly unlike any before made by him. Indeed, it it and his 
public utterances thereafter were placed side by side with his 
previous speeches, and the authorship of them all were un- 
known, it would appear impossible that they had been written 
by the same man. Because of this and because the Springfield 
address contained all the ideas, or the germs of them, that 
Lincoln expressed thereafter and up to the time he wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation, a comprehensive r^sum4 of what 
he said must now be given. 


Ittincdi^ JoitrnaZ, Oct. 6, 18fi4. This synopsis is not only in Lincoln’s unmistalcsble 
style, but it is so closely kmt, logical, consecutive, and accurate, that even the most 
expert press reporter in Springfield could not possibly have 'written it at the meeting or 
afterwards. 

* Oct. S, 18fi4, Italics Regittef^a, 

* 46r^iam LineoJn in 18Bi: an Address by Horace White before Illinois State IBs- 
torical Society, Jan. SO, 1008, 10. 

Horace White, then twenty years of age, was present at the Springfield meeting and 
tetcr at Pwria, u a reporter for the Ghiaago Jovmal. Irom this time forward he had 
dose relations ■with Lincoln, whom he found to be *on exceedingly shrewd politician.’ 
We owe to White much trustworthy information about Lineob in politics during the 
pmiod under review. White became Secretary of the Bepublioan State Central Com- 
mittee m ISfie. He later was the editor of the Chioagi) Tr^me. 16., 19, 
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"^yiiile practically all facts and arguments adduced in this 
^eech had been used many times by others and had often ap- 
peared in the anti-Nebraska press, Lincoln’s method of state- 
ment was new and distinctive. Moreover, there is a breadth, 
sympathy, and tolerance in Lincoln’s speech not to be found in 
any other pronouncement of the times. His fairness and hon- 
esty are well-nigh startling, considering the deep feeling then 
existing, and considering, too, that he was making a campaign 
stump speech. 

In the main Lincoln followed the Appeal, as did all other 
opponents of the Eansas-Nebraska Act; but he rejected the 
theory that it was the result of a plot of the Slave Power. Also 
his speech is clear of vituperation, unstained by abuse — ■ a fact 
in striking contrast to most other political utterances of the day. 
Then, too, Lincoln expressed the moral phase of the subject in 
plainer if more moderate terms than any one else had done. 
Finally, we have in this speech passages of that exalted yet 
restrained eloquence which establishes Lincoln’s fame as an 
orator of the first rank. We find in it, also, promise of that 
breadth of mind and generosity of spirit which is to be fully 
realized in the Second Inaugural. 

He would speak on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise he 
began, and ‘the propriety of its restoration.’ In doing so he 
would not question the patriotism or motives of ‘any man or 
class of men,* but confine himself to the ‘naked merits of the 
question.* Since the subject was ‘part and parcel ’ of the slavery 
question, Lincoln wished to make clear and broad ‘the distinc- 
tion between the existing institution and the extension of it.’ 

The policy of prohibiting slavery in new territory originated 
with J^erson, ‘who was, is, and perhaps will continue to be, 
the most distinguished politician of our history,’ Lincoln de- 
clared. That policy was embodied in the Ordinance of 1787, 
adopted before the Government under the Constitution was 
established. Thus the mighty Northwest Territory^ was ‘now 
what Jefferson foresaw and intended — the happy home of 
teeming millions of free, white, prosperous people, and no slave 
among them.’ 

^ The States of Ohio» Indiana, Illinois, Idichigan, and 'Wisconsm. 
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For more than sixty years JefiPerson’s policy had worked well, 
averred Lincoln: ‘But now new light breaks upon us.’ Con- 
gress says that that policy violated ‘the sacred right of self- 
government.’ Men who have been born and have always lived 
under Jefferson’s restriction against slavery, now fear ‘absolute 
suffocation if they are restricted in the “sacred right” of taking 
slaves to Nebrajia.’ Such men never before thought of ‘that 
perfect liberty they sigh for — the liberty of making slaves of 
other people.’ 

The first slavery agitation in our history was caused by the 
attempt to admit Missouri as a slave State and the resistance by 
the North, Lincoln narrated. The Union was in peril and ‘the 
ablest public men of the day ’ arranged a Compromise. Under it 
Missouri came in as a slave State, but slavery was excluded for- 
ever in all other territory acquired from France north of 36° 30'. 
Then when Texas was aimexed that line was extended westward 
across her territory.^ 

Only five years ago, in 1849, Douglas had said that all men 
and parties approved the Missouri Compromise; and that ‘all 
the evidences of public opinion at that day seemed to indicate 
that this Compromise had been canonized in the hearts of the 
American people, as a sacred thing which no ruthless hand 
would ever be reckless enough to disturb.’ ® 

While I was in the House, said Lincoln, ‘the Wilmot proviso, 
or the principle of it, was constantly coming up in some shape 
or other, and I think I may venture to say I voted for it at 
least forty times during the short time I was there.’ ® 

When Douglas introduced a biU to extend the Missouri Com- 
promise line across that domain to the Pacific, ‘the proviso men 

^ This wets onfi of the only two errors of fact made by Lincoln in a three-hour speech 
oontaining a multitude of historical statements, 

> Quoted by Lincoln, Wofirhs, n, 199. 

From the time of the passage of the Eansas-Nebraska bill, the lUinois Journal had 
often printed this extract from Douglas's speech in 1849 and had attacked him in severe 
editorials for his ^change* of position. For example, see lUinoia Journal, May 23, 29, 
Sept. 2, Aug. 1854. One or two of these editorials were, probably, written by Lincoln. 

’ The Wilmot proviso came to a vote twice, and ' in principle’ three times during Lin- 
coln’s term in the House* Lincoln’s assertion was not a misstatement or inteuUonal in- 
accuracy, but zaerdy a maimer of speech. The expression ’forty times’ was a familiar 
phrase, equivalent to the word ’many’ — *1 did, said, voted, etc., forty limes’ was a 
common method of stating frequency. 
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in the House, includiug myself, voted it down, because, by im- 
plication, it gave up the southern part to slavery, while we were 
bent on having it all free.’ 

California had been kept out of the Union in 1840 because 
of her anti-slavery constitution. But, Lincoln added with amaz- 
ing fairness, ’under all the circumstances, perhaps, this was 
not wrong,’ since many other things then required adjustment 
— a new Fugitive Slave Law for which the South ‘clamored,’ 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia for 
which the North ‘clamored,’ slavery in Utah and New Mexico, 
the Texan boundary which was also a slavery question. 

‘These points . . . were held up, perhaps wisely, to make them 
help adjust one another. The Union . . . was thought to be in 
danger, and devotion to the Union rightfully inclined men to 
yield somewhat in points, where nothing else could have so in- 
clined them.’ In this wise came the Compromise of 1860, con- 
tinued Lincoln. Two years later, ‘each of the great political 
parties’ declared it to be a ‘finality,’ as the Legislature of 
Illinois had already done. 

So stood matters when migration to Nebraska began, Lin- 
coln related. The Missouri Compromise, first made for the re- 
striction of slavery, has since been maintained, expressly for 
Nebraska. A year ago [1853] a Nebraska bill had passed the 
House and faded in the Senate ‘only for want of time. This 
bill contained no repeal of the Missouri Compromise,’ and, 
when assailed because it did not, ‘Judge Douglas defended it 
in its existing form.’ Then on January 4, 1854, he ‘introduces 
a new bill . . . with a report, in which last he expressly recom- 
mends that the Missouri Compromise shall neither be affirmed 
nor repealed.’ Next, the territory is divided into two parts and, 
finally, Douglas am^ds the bill so ‘as to declare the Missouri 
Compromise inoperative and void; and, substantially, that the 
people who go and settle there may establish slavery, or exclude 
it, as they may see fit.’ Thus it becomes a law.*’ 

Such, Lincoln said, was the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise; and it was ‘■wrong — wrong in its direct effect, letting 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, and wrong in its prospective 
* World, n, SOi. 
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principle, allowing it to spread to every otter part of the wide 
world where men can be found inclined to take it.’ ^ 

‘This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert real 

^ This statement, which Lincoln repeated twice in his long speech, was directed to 
frequent editorials and articles in the Democratic press, that Cuba, Porto Bico, North- 
ern Mexico, and the Sandwich Islands, must be annexed or acquired in some way short 
of conquest. 

The Abolition and PVee-Soil press insisted, and two or three radical pro-ela very South- 
ern journals admitted, that all this territory would be made slave States. It was 
charged that, after making this accession of territory adapted to davery, the South 
planned to withdraw from the Union. 

Immediately after the Eansas-Nebraska Act became a law, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Nev> YorJc Express sent his paper a long story to this effect, whidh the 
Illinois Journal, June 21, 1854, printed conspicuously under the caption *A sghemb 
TO niBSOljVXi TEE ITNION.' 

An unnamed Senator was r^orted to have told the correspondent that 'the ultra- 
Southern party is determined to obtain possession of Cuba, and, after that, to separate 
from the Northern States. . . . Their plan is to seize upon Cuba, and enough of Mexico 
to connect California by the Southern route with their new Republic. . . . The Secession- 
ists ore not without hope that the Southern sections of Illinois and Indiana may prove 
friendly to their scheme. . . . Even moderate, calm, and intelligent Southern men arouse 
themselves in favor of separa^n. . . . They say they are tired of these eternal bickerings 
and quarrels, and wish to live hereafter in peace and quiet. . . . They have come to the 
condu^n that there is a natural antagonism between the North and South, and that 
they at least would be better off if released from the Union.’ 

Two days later, June 12, 1854, Lincoln’s organ declared that Douglas had said in a 
recent speech in New Yor!^ that the principle of the Kacsas-Nebraska Act must be 
applied all limes to came . . . whether it he Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, Mexioo, Cuba, or 
Ike Sandmoh Islands,* Italics the JoumaVs, 

On this speech of Douglas, the Illinois Journal based a strong editorial: 'The slave 
power have now the control of this government. They are seeking to obtmn Cuba for 
the purpose of extending slave power. . . . They have now already received information 
that their project of purchasing more territory from Mexico to enlarge slave area, is 
likely to be successful;’ yet the purchase money 'belongs to the free north as well as to 
the slave propagandists south,* etc. Illinois Journal, June 12, 1854. 

Soon another editorial, 'what xa to be done,’ appeared: 'This Nebraska question 
connects with other questions. We cannot trust tomorrow, the traitors of today. We 
have Nebraska in 1854 — we may have Cuba, or Chihuahua in *66, . . « Every office that 
is connected with the great council of the nation must be filled by men who are pri- 
marily right, on the Nebraska question.* Illinois Journal, June 17, 1854. 

Similar editorials and articles were published by the anti-slavery press all over the 
country; and every paper, regardless of political affiliation, had pieces on Cuba, Mexico, 
the Sandwich Islands, etc. Except for the slavery question, it would appear that the 
country generally, at this period of expansion, was favorable to getting as much new 
territory as it could. 

Sumner thought lhat the Administration intended to srize Cuba while Erance and 
England were at war with Russia — the Crimean War. Sumner to Earl of Carlisle, Oct. 
20, 1854. Fierce, in, 407. 

The XUincis Journal, Nov, d, 1854, printed an editorial, quoting the CJmleston Mer^ 
eisrp as saying that 'riavery must spr^ in area and power. ... If the north colonizes 
for abolition, the south must colonize for riavery,' etc. 

' Cuba is bound to belong to the United States,’ not through war or filibuster, but by 
purchase. Washington Sentinel, June 27, 1854; Cairo City (III.) Times, Sept. 27, 1854. 
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zeal, for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate,’ exclaixaed 
Lincoln. T hate it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery 
itself. I hate it because it deprives our republican example of 
its just influence in the world; enables the enemies of free insti- 
tutions with plausibility to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the 
real friends of freedom to doubt om sincerity; and especially 
because it forces so many good men among ourselves into an 
open war with the very fundamental principles of civil liberty, 
criticizing the Declaration of Independence, and insisting that 
there is no right principle of action but self-interest.’ ^ 

Thus, on October 4, 18S4, did Lincoln, for the first time in 
his life, publicly and in forthright words denounce slavery,® and 
assert that it was incompatible with American institutions. Yet 
he did not propose to abolish it out of hand, but only to restrict 
it. Indeed, Horace White says that Lincoln never was con- 
sidered an anti-slavery man before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; ® and presently we shall see him leave Springfield to avoid 
attending a meeting of ‘the friends of freedom.’ 

Slave-holders were not to be blamed, said Lincoln. ‘I have 
no prejudice against the Southern people. They are just what 
we would be in their situation.’ They would not introduce 
slavery if it did not already exist; and if we had it, ‘we should 
not instantly give it up.’ Perhaps there were individual excep- 
tions on both sides — every one knew that some Southern men 
freed their slaves, ‘go North and become tip-top Abolitionists, 
while some Northern ones go South and become most cruel 
slave masters.’* Lincoln could ‘understand and appreciate’ 
what the Southern people said about the difficulty of getting 
rid of slavery. 

‘1 surely will not blame them for not doing what I ^ould 
not know how to do myself. If all earthly power were given me, 
I should not know what to do as to the existing institution. My 
first impulse would be to free all the slaves, and send them to 
Liberia, to their own native land.’ * 

^ TForks, u, 205. * Address: Wliite, Sl-2, * Ib., 44. * WorJest xt, S05->6. 

s It must be k^t in mind that Lincoln was an ardent supporter of the Colonbsation 
Society, As late as 1854, he and Browning were advertised to speak in SpnngBeld on 
colonization. IlUnois Journal, Jan. 12, 1854. Sickness in his family kept Lincoln at 
home and Browning spoke alone. lh„ Jan. 14, 1854. 
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Lincoln insisted that the organization of the Nebraska coun- 
try did not require the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
Iowa and Minnesota had been given Territorial Governments 
without that repeal, although the Missouri restriction applied 
to them as much as to Kansas and Nebraska. Agaio he cited 
the Nebraska bill of 1853 — ‘why no necessity then for repeal? ’ 
he asked. 

If those who arranged the Missouri Compromise intended 
that it should be applied to other territory than the French 
acquisition, ‘why did they not say so? ’ They easily could have 
done it, but they did not, he said. ‘Both the law itself, and 
the history of the times, are a blank as to any principle of exten- 
sion; and by neither the known rules of construing statutes and 
contracts, nor by conomon sense, can such principle be in- 
ferred.’ * 

Missouri came in with slavery, although north of the Com- 
promise line; therefore if any principle of extension was in- 
volved, the South had ‘the right to have another [slave 
state] given them north of it occasionally, now and then, in 
the indefinite westward extension of the line.’ How absurd! 

When voting to exclude slavery from the whole Mexican 
acquisition, ‘little did we think we were thereby voting to let it 
into Nebraska . . . little did we think we were voting to destroy 
the old line, then of near thirty years’ standing.’ 

To say so was as foolish as to contend that ‘because we have 
so far forborne to acquire Cuba, we have thereby, in principle, 
repudiated our former acquisitions and determined to throw 
them out of the Union. No less absurd than it would be to say 
that because I may have refused to build an addition to my 
house, I thereby have decided to destroy tlie existing house! 
And if I catch you settmg fire to my house, you wiU turn upon 
me and say I instructed you to do it!’ 

The Utah and New Mexico Acts applied to those territories 
exclusively, and to ‘no other place whatever,’ insisted Lincoln. 
‘It had no more direct reference to Nebraska than it had to the 
territories of the moon.’ Moreover the Utah-New Mexico pro- 
vision was part of a bargain — ‘if you wish the thing again, pay 

‘ Worka, n, 209-10. 
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again.’ The Compromise of 1850 was a ‘system of equivalents; 
. . . ask us not to repeat, for nothing,’ what was paid for in the 
first instance. 

If Congress meant to establish the principle of popular sover- 
eignty, why did they not apply it to the District of Columbia? 
He personally knew, testified Lincoln, that that very thing was 
talked of often by members of Congress and by citizens of 
Washington, while he was in the House; ‘and I heard no one 
express a doubt that a system of gradual emancipation, with 
compensation to owners, would meet the approbation of a large 
majority of the white people of the District. But without the 
action of Congress they could say nothing; and Congress said 
“No.’”i 

Douglas had belabored those who endorsed the Compromise 
of 1850 and yet opposed now the Kansas-Nebraska Act which, 
according to Douglas, merely carried out the ‘principle’ of that 
historic adjustment. So Lincoln carefully explained what he 
meant, or rather what he did not mean by his sanction in 1852, 
of the Great Compromise. 

‘I meant not to ask a repeal or modification of the fugitive- 
slave law. 

‘I meant not to ask for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, 

‘I meant not to resist the admission of Utah and New Mexico, 
even should they ask to come in as slave States. 

‘I meant nothing about additional Territories, because . . . 
we then had no Territory whose character as to slavery was 
not already settled. 

‘As to Nebraska, I r^arded its character ... as unalterably 
fixed as that of my own home in IHinois. 

‘As to new acquisitions, I said, “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” When we make new acquisitions, we will, as 
heretofore, try to manage them somehow.’ 

To say that the changes in the Kansas-Nebraska bill did 
not alter it substantially was like saying that there was no dif- 
ference between white and black. Douglas ‘admits’ that he 
changed the bill to get the support of other Senators; that 

^ Worht, n, 216 , 
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proved, argued Lincoln, that those Senators ‘thought the 
change a substantial one,’ and everybody believed that on that 
change ‘this whole agitation has arisen.’ 

Was that repeal right in itself? No! answered Lincoln. He 
restated the terms of the Missouri Compromise, and said that, 
heretofore, slave and free states had come in under that ar- 
rangement; but that now, the South having used her part of 
the territory below the Missouri line, wanted to destroy that 
boundary. How ‘manifestly unjust! ... It is as if two starving 
men had divided their only loaf; the one had hastily swallowed 
his half, and then grabbed the other’s half just as he was putting 
it to his mouth.’ 

With astounding candor, Lincoln declared that it was not 
important whether or not slavery would go into Kansas — in- 
deed, he considered it ‘rather an inferior matter.’ But Doug- 
las’s argument that slavery could not exist in those Territories, 
was ‘a palliation, a lullaby.’ ^ Lincoln had some hope that it 
would not; ‘but let us not be too confident,’ he warned his 
hearers.® 

Look at Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri! — all slave States and ‘aU north of the Missouri Com- 
promise line.’ The Census of 1850 showed that ‘more than 
one fourth of all the slaves in the nation’ were in those States. 
That proved that climate would not keep slavery out of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Neither would the soil of those Territories, for 
it was the same as that of western Missouri, and there were 
more slaves there than in any other part of that State. When 
‘rather recently,’ said Lincoln, the Northwestern boundary of 
Missouri was extended, ‘slavery followed on quite up to the 
new line.’ Would it not go into Kansas and Nebradca ‘when 
the restriction is removed?’ 

Since neither soil nor climate would prevent it, would ‘the 

^ WoTk9^ n, 219. 

* During the campaign, the Democratic press and speakers msisted, as they had done 
since before the Nebraska bill was introduced in January, 1854, that slavery could not 
exM in that country. The Weekly Naiional Intelligencer, with which lincob usually 
agreed, took the same position, and printed many ^torials and articles to that effect 
from other papers, See^ for instance* the issue ^ Nov. 4, 1854, oontauung a typical 
editorial from the Detroit Free Press. And see lUinots State Begieter, Oct. 21, 1854; 
Indiana State Sentinel, Aug, 9, 1854, etc. 
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disposition of the people prevent it? Those nearest the scene 
are all in favor of the extension,’ while ‘the Yankees who are 
opposed to it’ are too far away. Theoretically, slaves would be 
free when taken to the Territories, because there was no law 
there on the subject; but practically, the negroes would be still 
kept in slavery because nobody would teU them of their rights. 
Thus when the time came to vote on the question, slavery would 
already be established, and the majority would favor the insti- 
tution because it was there and hard to get rid of. 

But, argued Lincoln, keep slavery out ‘until a vote is taken* 
by a free population and slavery would be rejected. ‘To get 
slaves into the Territory simultaneously with the whites in the 
incipient stages of settlement is the precise stake played for and 
won m this Nebraska measure.’ ^ 

To say that the number of slaves was not increased by taking 
them into the Territories, was ‘another lullaby argument.’ ® 
The increase of slave population was ‘unaccountable, except 
by supposing that some of them, too, have been coming 
from Africa,’ and ‘the African slave-trade is not yet effectu- 
ally suppressed.’ Extension of slave territory created a de- 
mand for slaves and tended ‘to the perpetuation of the insti- 
tution.’ ® 

To say that ‘equal justice to the South’ required the exten- 
sion of slavery to the new Territories, was to say that ‘inasmuch 
as you do not object to my taking my hog to Nebraska, there- 
fore I must not object to your tfddng your slave.’ That argu- 
ment was ‘perfectly logical, if there is no difference between 
hogs and negroes.’ But did the Southern people, themselves, 
think that — or act it? Most of them did not. ‘The great ma- 
jority, South as well as North, have human sympathies, of 
which they can no more divest themselves than they can of 
their sensibility to physical pain.’ So the Southern people 
acknowledged that ‘there is humanity in the negro.’ See how 
slave-holders treat the slave-dealer. They avoid him — *in- 

‘ Worhs, n, 221-8. 

’ Lincoln hims df had made this very point ten years earlier. See Chap, atii, Voi. i, of 
thifi Work. 

* Works, II, 
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gtinctively shrinking from the snaky contact/ They do not so 
treat the dealer in corn, cotton, or tobacco. Why? 

There were 433,643 ‘free blacks’ in the country worth, at 
five hundred dollars a head, over two hundred millions of dol- 
lars. ‘How comes this vast amount of property to be running 
about without owners,* whimsically inquired Lincoln? ‘We do 
not see free horses or free cattle running at large. How is 
this?’ ^ 

What of the ‘great argument* in support of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill — ‘the sacred right of self-government?’ Even 
Senators had not met Douglas ‘fairly on that argument.’ So, 
exclaimed Lincoln, since 

‘ " Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ” 

... I rush in — I take that bull by the horns.’ He was for local 
self-government, he said; that doctrine ‘is right — absolutely 
and eternally right’ — right as to individuals, right as to com- 
munities. ‘Here, or at Washington, I would not trouble myself 
with the oyster laws of Virginia, or the cranberry laws of 
Indiana.’ 

But that principle had no just application ‘as here at- 
tempted,’ unless a negro is not a man. If he is a man, ought he 
not to govern himself? ‘My ancient faith teaches me that “all 
men are created equal,”’ and that slavery is against moral 
right. 

In answer to Douglas’s ‘bitter irony and sarcasm,'’ that his 
opponents conceded that white people in the Territories were 
‘good enough to govern themselves, but they are not good 
enough to govern a few miserable negroes!’ Lmcoln said that 
those white people were as good, perhaps, as the average of 
people elsewhere. But that was not the point. 

‘What I do say is that no man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s consent. I say this is the 
leading principle, the sheet-anchor of American republicanism. 
. . . Allow aU the governed an equal voice in the government, 
and that, and that only, is seU-govermnent.’ This was, perhaps, 
the first thoroughly radical statement Lincoln ever made. Yet 

‘ Works, n, 228 - 6 . 
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he instantly qualified it. He was not for ‘political and social 
equality between the whites and blacks.’ He was only ‘com- 
bating what is set up as moral argument . . . for the extension 
of a bad thing.' Where slavery already existed, ‘we must of 
necessity manage as best we can.’ 

Do we not own the Nebraska cotmtry? ‘If we surrender the 
control of it, do we not surrender the right of self-government? 
It is part of ourselves. If you say we shall not control it, because 
it is only part, the same is true of every other part; and when 
all the parts are gone, what has become of the whole? What is 
then left of us? What use for the General Government, when 
there is nothing left for it to govern?’ 

No consolidationist had said anything more extreme for 
centralized power. 

To say that the people of the Territories should settle the 
slavery question for themselves ‘because they are more particu- 
larly interested’ in it, was to say that each individual should 
decide for himself ‘whether he will have slaves. What better 
moral right have thirty-one citizens of Nebraska to say that 
the thirty-second shah not hold slaves than the people of the 
thirty-one States have to say that slavery shall not go into the 
thirty-second State at all? 

‘If it is a sacred right for the people of Nebraska to take and 
hold slaves there, it is equally their sacred right to buy them 
where they can buy them cheapest; and that, undoubtedly, will 
be on the coast of Africa, provided you will consent not to hang 
them for going there to buy them.’ 

The argument that ‘taking slaves from the States to Ne- 
braska does not make slaves of freemen,’ meant nothing, Lin- 
coln said; ‘the African slave-trader can say just as much. He 
does not catch free negroes and bring them here. He finds them 
already slaves in the hands of their black captors, and he hon- 
estly buys them at the rate of a red cotton handkerchief a head. 
This is very cheap, and it is a great abridgment of the sacred 
right of self-govermnent to hang men for engaging in this profit- 
able trade,’ Lincoln sarcastically observed. 

- By Douglas’s doctrine of self-government ‘the first few may 
get slavery in, and the subsequent many cannot easily get it 
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out.’ The people of the slave States could not now get rid of 
the institution because of ‘the action of a very few in the be- 
ginning.’ Was that self-government? ^ 

Whether slavery should go to the Territories was not the 
‘exclusive concern’ of those who lived there — ‘the whole 
nation was interested’ in the Territories; ‘we want them for 
homes of free white people.* That could not be where slavery 
was. Look at the South! it was a region for ‘poor white people 
to remove from, not to remove to. New free States are the 
places for poor people to go to, and better their condition. For 
this use the nation needs these Territories.’ 

Slave States were bad for the remainder of the country, for 
‘we are under legal obligations to catch and return their run- 
away slaves to them: a sort of dirty, disagreeable job, which . . . 
the slave-holders will not perform for one another,’ 

And consider the advantage of the slave States over the free 
States in representation; ‘five slaves are counted as being equal 
to three whites.’ Was that fair? Like all anti-slavery politi- 
cians, Lincoln dwelt at length and with emphasis upon the in- 
justice to the North of slave enumeration. ‘The South Carolin- 
ian is more than the double of any one of us in this crowd.’ 

In varying degrees this inequality was true of all free and 
slave States. Still, ‘manifestly unfair’ as this inequality was, 
‘it is in the Constitution, and I do not for that cause, or any 
other cause, propose to destroy, or alter, or disregard the Con- 
stitution. I stand to it, fairly, fuUy, and firmly.’ 

But, Lincoln did object to leaving to other people to decide 
‘whether new partners are to be bred up and brought into the 
firm, on the same degrading terms against me,’ No other man 
had ‘a sacred right* to decide for him whether he was to be ‘a 
whole man, or only the half of one, in comparison with others.’ 
If anybody had such a right, what became of the ‘sacred right* 
of the man who was thus reduced to the fraction of a man? 

The extension of slavery endangers American liberty and in- 
stitutions more than all other causes: how recreant to them- 
selves if the people submit ‘the fate of their cotmtry, to a mere 
handful of men bent only on self-interest, . , Shall the strong 

* Works, n, iSi, 
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grip of the nation be loosened upon him [the great Behemoth 
of danger], to intrust him to the hands of such feeble keepers? 

‘I have done with this mighty argument of self-government. 
Go, sacred thing! Go in peace.’ 

The ICansas-Nebraska was not a ‘Union-saving measure,’ as 
Douglas insisted. If it were, Lincoln declared he would support 
it. ‘Much as I hate slavery, I would consent to the extension 
of it rather than see the Union dissolved, just as I woidd con- 
sent to any great evil to avoid a greater one.’ 

Douglas must have known that his bill would be ‘looked upon 
as a measure for the extension of slavery, aggravated by a gross 
breach of faith.’ It was bound to create agitation; for, said 
Lincoln, ‘slavery is founded in the selfishness of man’s nature — 
opposition to it in his love of justice. These principles are at 
eternal antagonism, and when brought into collision . . . shocks 
and throes and convulsions must ceaselessly follow.’ 

Repeal everything else — the Declaration of Independence 
itself and ‘all past history’ — and still human nature remained. 
That could not be repealed, and it cried out that slavery was 
WTong.^ 

For several weeks the Illinois Journal and other anti-slavery 
papers had been publishing belligerent resolutions adopted by 
meetings in western Missouri, denouncing the efforts of Emi- 
grant Aid Societies to people Kansas with Abolitionists and 
asserting that Missouri slave-holders would support by force 
their brethren in the new Territory.* To this beginning of that 
confiict in Kansas, which we are soon to behold, Lincoln thus 
made reference: 

^ Worhst n, 237-8. 

‘ ' Apprdbensive of interference with our private and domestic concerns [slavery] by 
certain organized bands who are to be precipitated upon us, we notify all such, that our 
purpose is firm, to enjoy all our rights, and to meet with the last argument all who shall 
in any way infringe upon them.* Erom resolutions adopted at Westport, Mo. lUinoia 
Journal, June 20, 1854. 

‘This assodation will, whenever called upon by any of the dtizens of Kansas Territory, 
hold itself in readiness to go there, to assist in removmg any and all emigrants who go 
there under the auspices of the Northern Emigration Aid Sodeties.* Erom resolutions 
adopted at Weston, Mo., 'near the border of Kansas,* Aug. 20, 1854. 15., Sept. 15, 1854. 

At first, such gestures were meant to scare away any settlers sent to Kansas by the 
Emigrant Aid Sodeties. Worcester (Mass.) Spy, clipped in Indiana State Sentinel, Aug, 7, 
1854. But see New York Herald in ih,, June 21, 1854. 

'Kansas is swarming with emigrants, not as predicted, with slaveholders, carrying 
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‘Some Yankees in the East are sending emigrants to Ne- 
braska to exclude slavery from it;’ and expect to vote ‘some 
way or other. But the Missourians are awake, too. They are 
within a stone’s-throw of the contested ground,’ and talk not 
of voting but of violence. ‘They resolve that slavery already 
exists in the Territory: that more shall go there; that they, re- 
maining in Missouri, will protect it, and that Abolitionists shall 
be hung or driven away. Through all this bowie-knives and six- 
shooters are seen plainly enough, but never a glimpse of the 
ballot-box.’ ^ 

So ‘each party within having numerous and determined 
backers without,’ the probable result would be ‘blows and 
bloodshed.’ That was the natural outcome of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. If Congress had deliberately arranged for it, 
‘the fight could be no more likely to come off than it is.’ And 
where would it end? ‘Will not the first drop of blood so shed be 
the real knell of the Union?’ ® 

Restore the Missouri Compromise, pleaded Lincoln. If that 
were not done, the spirit of adjustment would be ‘discarded’ 
even if slavery should be excluded from the Territories. ‘The 
spirit of mutual concession — . . . which first gave us the Con- 
stitution, and which has thrice saved the Union •— we shall have 
strangled and cast from us forever.’ 

The result would be mutual hatred and defiance between 
North and South, he prophesied. Already ‘a few’ in the North 
defy the Constitution, resist the Fugitive Slave Law, and even 
menace slavery where it exists; and ‘a few in the South claim 
the constitutional right to take and to hold slaves in the free 
States — demand the revival of the slave-trade,’ and the ex- 
tradition of fugitive slaves. ‘As yet they are but few on either 
side,’ but the destruction of ‘the spirit of all compromise’ might 
‘embolden and embitter each of these, and fatally increase the 
number of both.’ With touching eloquence Lincoln implored the 
South to join the North in this fraternal policy: ‘It would be on 
their part a great act — great in its spirit, and great in its effect.’ 

their “property’* from a profitable to an unprofitable market, but of good stout laboring 
white men, with gun and axe in hand, their wives and childr^ and their implements of 
industry, to lay the foundations for a flourishing free State.* Ib., Aug. 11, 1854. 

t Works, n, 280. > jj,,, 940 . 
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It would be no sacrifice for the South; ‘they only surrender 
to us what they gave us for a consideration long, long ago; 
what they have not now avkedfor, struggled or cared for; what has 
been ^rust upon them, not less to their astonishment than to ours’ * 

This vital assertion was in direct contradiction of the charge 
made by the anti-slavery press and anti-slavery speakers, that 
the South had planned and procured the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. From the historical point of view, this statement 
of Lincoln’s is, perhaps, the most important in his great speech. 

What the authors of the Kansas-Nebraska Act really wanted, 
insisted Lincoln, was the establishment of ‘a principle for future 
use’ — ‘with them, Nebraska alone is a small matter.’ What 
was that ‘future use ’ to which that principle was to be applied? 
It was ‘the planting of slavery wherever in the wide world local 
and unorganized opposition cannot prevent it,’ * and Lincoln 
again made reference to the project of acquiring Cuba, Mexico, 
and other territory. 

It was ‘siUy,’ he said, to hesitate to oppose the Eansas- 
Nebraska Act, as many Whigs were doing, ‘lest they be thrown 
in company with the Abolitionists. ... 

‘Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand with him 
while he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 

‘Stand with the Abolitionist in restoring the Missouri Com- 
promise, and stand against him when he attempts to repeal the 
fugitive slave law. 

‘In the latter case you stand with the Southern disunionist. 
What of that? you are stiU right. 

‘In both cases you are right. In both cases you oppose the 
dangerous extremes. In both you stand on mid^e ground, and 
hold the ship level and steady.® 

‘In both you are national, and nothing less than national. 
This is the good old Whig ground. To desert such ground be- 

^ Italics author’s. As late as July 10, 1854, the lUinois Journal said: 'We see that 
there are evidences in the south of dissatisfaction with the repeal of the Missouri com** 
promise. They see no good to result from it.’ 

The Weekly National Intelligencer, Nov. 4, 1854, quoted the Flag of the Union, pub- 
lished at Jackson, Miss., as violently attacking the Kansas^Nebraska Act. 

* Works, rr, 843. 

* This is one of the few instances where, in his later speeches, Lincoln conspicuously 
mixed his metaphors. 
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cause of any company, is to be less than a Whig — less than a 
man — less than an American.’ ^ 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act was based on the assumption 
‘that there can be moral right in the enslaving of one man by 
another.’ To accept that principle was ‘a dangerous dalliance 
for a free people — a sad evidence that, feeling prosperity, we 
forget right; that liberty, as a principle, we have ceased to 
revere.’ 

Lincohi told how slavery came to be recognized in the Con- 
stitution. ‘Thus the thing is hid away in the Constitution, just 
as an afflicted man hides away a wen or cancer which he dares 
not cut out at once, lest he bleed to death, — with the promise, 
nevertheless, that the cutting may begin at a certain time.’ ® 
Slavery was now ‘transformed into a “sacred right.” , . . Stead- 
ily as man’s march to the grave, we have been giving up the old 
for the new faith.® . . . These principles cannot stand together. 
They are as opposite as God and Mammon; and whoever holds 
to the one must despise the other.’ Even a Senator of the 
United States had called the Declaration of Independence 
‘a self-evident lie.’ What would ‘Marion’s men. Southerners 
though they were,’ have done to such a man? The captors of 
Andr6 would have hanged him sooner than the British spy was 
hanged. The very doorkeeper of Independence Hall ‘would 
have throttled the man and thrust him into the street. . . . 

‘The spirit of seventy-six and the spirit of Nebraska are utter 
antagonisms; and the former is being rapidly displaced by the 
latter.* 

Thus Lincoln rose to a climax of pure and noble eloquence. 
‘Is there no danger to liberty itself in discarding the earliest 
practice and first precept of our ancient faith? In our greedy 
chase to make profit of the negro, let us beware lest we “cancel 
and tear in pieces” even the white man’s charter of freedom. 

‘Our republican robe is soiled and trailed in the dust. Let us 
repurify it. Let us turn and wash it white in the spirit, if not 
the blood, of the Revolution. Let us turn slavery from its 
claims of “moral right” back ... to the position our fathers 
gave it, and there let it rest in peace. Let us readopt the 

» World, n, 243, * Ib., HAS. * Ib., 240. 
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Declaration of Independence, and 'with it the practices and 
policy which harmonize with it. 

‘Let North and South — let all Americans — let all lovers 
of liberty everywhere join in the great and good work. If we 
do this, we sh^ not only have saved the Union, but we shall 
have so saved it as to make and to keep it forever worthy of the 
saving. We shall have so saved it that the succeeding millions 
of free, happy people, the world over, shall rise up and call us 
blessed to the latest generations.’ ^ 

When Lincoln closed — and indeed often during the delivery 
of his speech, Herndon testifies — ‘loud and continuous huzzas’ 
rose from the enthusiastic audience, and ‘women waved their 
white handkerchiefs.’ The junior partner did not think the 
praise of Lincoln’s speech in the Journal next day * was warm 
enough; so Herndon took the editorial pen in his own hand, and 
produced ‘with youthful enthusiasm,’ a laudation of Lincoln’s 
speech which has gone into history. 

It was ‘the profoundest’ of Lincoln’s ‘whole life. . . . His feel- 
ings . . . came near stifling utterance. He quivered with emo- 
tion. The whole house was as stiU as 'death,’ except when it 
approved the ‘ glorious triumph of truth by loud and continued 
huzzas. . . . The Nebraska bill was shivered, like a tree ... by 
the hot bolts of truth. . . . He took the heart captive and broke 
like a sun over the understanding.’ The friends of Douglas felt 
that he was ‘crushed’ by Lincoln’s argument and logic.® 

For a man thus ‘crushed,’ Douglas displayed surprising ■vi- 
tality; for he instantly took the platform and spoke for an hour 
and a half in reply. The brief report of his speech given in the 
Democratic organ * is so partisan and ecstatic, that we are left 
to Lincoln’s answer at Peoria twelve days later for a summary 
of what Douglas said: 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act would not extend slavery and was 

» Worh>, n, 248. > Oct. fi, 18fi4. 

> Herndon^ n, S67-0. ‘The editorial . . . was my own.’ Herndon’s statement. 

Yet lincoln’s wonderful speech attracted little attention in other papers, even in 
Illinois. In telling of the Spring6eld debate during *Fair We^’ the AUon Weekly Cou^ 
riert Oot. 1% 1854, merely makes mention that Linccdn was one of the speakers along 
with Breese, Trumbull, and Douglas. 

* Illinois State Register, Oct. 6, 1854. 
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not designed to esctend it; Congressional intervention never had 
prevented slavery anywhere, whereas local self-government had 
done so in every free State; that principle began when man was 
given the choice between good and evil and held responsible for 
the exercise of that choice; suppression of the African slave 
trade was provided for in the Constitution which, however, did 
not exclude slavery from the Territories; as to representation, 
negroes were fully enumerated in the free States, but only par- 
tially in the slave States; the measures of the Great Compromise 
had no dependence upon one another; the Utah and New 
Mexico laws authorized slavery before as well as after State- 
hood, if the people wanted it; the act of 1853 for the organiza- 
tion of Washington Territory, in eflfect, repealed the Ordinance 
of 1787; the American Government had been made by white 
people for white people and not for negroes.^ 

The Democratic editor was even more jubilant over Doug- 
las’s rejoinder than Herndon was over Lincoln’s reply: ‘Mr. 
Lincoln had been selected as the Goliah of the anti-Nebraska 
black republican fusionists,’ said the Siaie Register. But Douglas 
demolished him; ‘the thunders of the applauding multitude 
shook the state house from turret top to foundation stone,’ and 
the people kept on cheering as they left the hall.® 

Herndon again wrote an editorial on Douglas’s dose: his elo- 
quence was ‘false and brusque. He is haughty and imperative. 
... a very tyrant. . . . Douglas, it must be confessed, has power. 

. . . He is the grand master of human passion and rules the 
crowd with an iron rule. . . . He is the greatest demagogue in 
America. The fate of Satan is the fate of Douglas. . . . He now 
stands a scorched monument of disgrace . . . because of his 
treason to liberty.’ 

At the close of this memorable meeting Herndon became the 
busiest man in town. He was Mayor of Springfield, having been 
elected by a majority of more than two to one in a contest where 
the only issue was that of the best man for the office. The reason 

* Wofha^ n, 249-62. 

* Illinois State Register, Oct. 6, 1854. The correspondent of the Si. Louts Republican 
reported that Douglas *^yed his opponent alive* and that ‘the cheers could not be re- 
pressed. ... I state this as a mere witness, having no feeling in the matter; but simply 
giving my observations.* Clipped in Washington Sentinel, Oct. 19, 1854. 
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for his activity was the holding of a Republican State Conven- 
tion that night and the political danger which that gathering 
held for Lincoln. 

Fusion of elements opposed to the ruling party had begun 
and was going on rapidly all over the North. On July 6, 1864, 
an immense concourse had gathered in an oak grove at Jackson, 
Michigan, in response to a call signed by ten thousand citizens 
of that State, and this historic assemblage had adopted a plat- 
form and nominated candidates of a new political organization 
called the Republican Party. 

The same coalition under the same name had also formed at 
various places in New England, Wisconsin, and Ohio, and the 
merger of various groups into one body, styled the Republican 
Party, had already become a movement.^ For many weeks 
Whig conventions, ‘people’s’ conventions, and ‘Fusion’ con- 
ventions, in various counties throughout Illinois, had been 
declaring for a new party and adopting the name ‘Republican,’ 
as the party designation.® 

For nearly a month it had been advertised that a convention 

1 Address: White, 5, 6, 1% 

> For example: the Joliet Signal, Aug. 8, 1854, sold that the Republican Party of that 
District was made up of Wbigs, Abolitionists, and dissatisfied Democrats, and that the 
Fusion convention at Ottawa — a ‘gathering of the turbulent and fanatical and the 
desiruotive and the revolutionary* — adopted the name ‘Republican party.’ 

The Otiam Free Trader, Aug. 5, 1854, described this same meeting as made up of 
'whigs, abolitionists, know notings, sore heads, . * . and fag ends in the country under 
a common name. . . . The proportion of the participants was about 8 whigs and 6 aboli- 
tionists, to one democrat.* 

The Rook River Democrat, Aug. 8, 1854, declared that the *new party* was composed 
of Democrats, Whigs, and Free Soilers, ‘hunting for a name.’ 

Farly in August, 1854, a meeting at Ottawa adopted the name ‘Republican’ and 
called a County Convention of the Bepubliccm party for Aug. 80. Ottawa Weekly Bs- 
puhlican, Aug. 19, 1854. 

In the First Congressional District during the same month, the Whigs formally 
adopted the name ‘Republican.’ Free West, Sept. 7, 1854. That journal, in ma kin g 
note of these conventions said; ‘The Republican Party is already begun among the 
people . . . and so it will be extended ... to the State organization.’ 

At the Bloomington Convention, Sept. 12, 1854, there was much wrangling about a 
party designation, but finally, ‘the name Republican was acquiesced in.* Ottawa Weekly 
RepvUioan, Sept. 16, 1854. 

About the same time ‘The People’s Convention,’ at Aurora, adopted the name ‘Re- 
publican.’ Avrora Guardian, Sept. 21, 1854. 

The most active organizer of the Republican Party in Illinois was Ichabod Codding, 
the abolition and temperance lecturer. The Democrats charged that Codding — 
‘a sort of political evang^t* — was ‘in the pay of the* fusion leaders of Chicago/ 
Ottawa Free Trader, Sept. 15, 1854. 
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would be held in Springfield at two o’clock, October S, for the pur- 
pose of forming a State organization of the Republican Party 
But Lincoln had made his speech at the hour named; so Ichabod 
Codding and Owen liovejoy announced that the meeting would 
be held that night.® Herndon had been ‘in conference’ with the 
Fusionists all day, and knew that they planned to get Lincoln 
to speak for them.® 

So the junior partner was alarmed. He, himself, was in hearty 
sympathy with the radicals,* but he knew that Lincoln was not; ® 
and, what was infinitely more important as a matter of practical 
politics, he knew that it would never do for Lincoln to be at the 
Republican meeting. Many old line Whigs in Illinois were still 
unwilling to abandon their party and distrusted the radicals 
only less than they abhorred the Democrats. This, too, was 
Lincoln’s position, and, as we shall see, he continued to maintain 
it for nearly two years after local and state organizations of the 
Republican Party had been formed. In his prospective race for 
the Senate, moreover, he would need the support of the stub- 
born old line Whigs, even more than that of the promoters of the 
new party, for there were many more Whig candidates for the 
Legislature than there were Rq>ublican candidates. So neither 
faction must be offended.® 

Here was a predicament. The alert and resourceful Herndon 
got Lincoln out of it; he told his partner that he must instantly 
leave Springfield and stay away until the danger had passed. 
So, under the pretence of having business in Tazewell county, 
Lincoln hitched his horse to his ramshackle buggy, and made off 
on the wobbly but effective wheels of political prudence; and ‘he 
did not return till the apostles of Abolitionism had separated 

^ llHnois State Register, Oct. 6, 1854. 

Tbe notice in the Free West, Sept. 7, 1854, was : * A Convention of all the ciUzens of , . . 
Illinois who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and to the further 
eztendon and consolidation of the slave power . . . will be held on the 5th day of October, 
A.D», 1854, at 2 o'clock, at Springfield, for the organissation of a party whidi shall put 
the Government upon a Bepublican tack. . . . Papers throughout the State please copy.* 
Ottawa Weekly Re^tiMican, Aug. 12, 1854, concerning date and place of the Convention. 

* Address: White, 12. * Herndon, n, 871--2. ^ Address: White, .12, 

* 'He was too conservative for some of us.' Herndon to Weik, Oct. 28, 1885. Weik 
MSS. 

^ Herndon, n, 872. 
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and gone to their homes.’ ^ Also Herndon saw Zebina Eastman 
of Chicago, editor of the Abolition organ of Illinois, who had 
come to Springfield to attend the Republican Convention. 
Herndon convinced Eastman that Lincoln was with them, and 
word to that effect was passed among the faithful.® 

That night ‘the friends of freedom’ met in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, listened to fiery speeches, organized a Republican 
State Central Committee, and adopted resolutions most of 
which Lincoln disapproved.* Lincoln was chosen as a member 
of the State Central Committee, an honor which he declined, as 
we shall presently see. In fact not many attended, but the meet- 
ing made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers.^ 

The Democratic organ was quick to make conspicuous the en- 
dorsement of Lincoln by the radicals. ‘It was impossible for 
this black republican concern to carry on its proceedings with- 
out a decided expression in some way of the feelings of .the 
ismites, resulting from Mr. Lincoln’s speech,’ said the State 
Register. ‘ Ichabod raved, and Lovejoy swelled, and all indorsed 
the sentiments of that speech. . . . They hoped that all would 
go home remembering the speech . . . that they might know 
that one great whig had fallen into their fold.’ * 

While the small but noisily earnest Republican Convention 
was in session, a big crowd of Democrats gathered in the rotunda 
of the State House where General Singleton, a ‘Nebraska ’ Whig, 
and Major Thomas L. Harris, the Democratic candidate for 
Congress, spoke to the multitude in favor of the Hansas-Ne- 
braska Act.® During the remainder of Fair Week, the debate 

^ Hemdon, n, 3712. This 'saved Lincoln.’ Also Address: White, 12. 

* Eastman to Herndon, Jan. 2, 1806, Weik MSS. 

* The resolutions declared that Elansas and Nebra^ should be restored 'to the posi- 
lion of free territories;” that the Fugitive Slave Law should be repealed; that slavery 
should be restricted 'to those States in which it exists;’ that slavery in the District of 
Columbia should be abolished; that slavery should be abolished wherever Congress had 
jurisdiction; that no more slave States should be admitted; that no further territory 
should be acquired 'unless slavery shall have been therein forever prohibited.’ Nioolay 
and Hay, i, 886 n. 

^ 'Ichabod Codding, the notorious hireling of abolitionism, with a dozen or more con- 
genial spirits . . . met in the hall of the house, with as many more, to devise ways and 
means ... of forming a sectional party, and carrying out its nefarious project of dis- 
solving the Union.' Illinois State Reffister, Oct. 7, 1854. Also ib„ Oct. 12, 1854. 

^ Illinois State Register, Oct. 7, 1854. Italics Register*s, * IL, Oct. 5, 1854. 
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was continued by Trumbull, Breese, Edmund D. Taylor, and 
John Calhoun.^ 

Trumbull was the foremost of the anti-Nebraska Democrats 
in Illinois and one of the ablest of those party dissenters in the 
whole country. He was a candidate for Congress in the Eighth 
District, and his speech opening his campaign at Belleville had 
startled the regular Democracy ‘like a clap of thunder in a clear 
sky.* 2 

Anti-Nebraska papers and speakers had acclaimed Trumbull 
as the strongest accession to their ranks, and the Illinois J ournal 
praised him with the fervor which a party organ always bestows 
on a recruit from the opposition.® From the point of view of 
party politics in Rlinois at that particular time, Trumbull’s op- 
position to Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, was far more 
important than that of Lmcoln the Whig; for Trumbull was the 
leader, as he was the hero, of other Democrats who were also 
defying the regular Democracy and its dashing leader. Pre- 
sently we shall see these men prove their gratitude and devotion 
to Trumbull in a hard struggle with Lincoln. 

Herndon was tireless. His next move was to get friends to 
sign a request to Lincoln to follow Douglas ‘rmtil he run him 
into his hole or made him holler, enough!’ ^ Accordingly Lin- 
coln was at Peoria when Douglas spoke on the afternoon of 
Monday, October 16. When he jfinished, the crowd cheered 
lustily, the band played, and there was the usual campaign 

^ Herndon^ n» S71. Illinois SiaU Registerf Oct« 6, 1854. 

The Weekly NaHonal Intelligencer said that 'among the most distinguished debaters 
on one side are Senators Shisuib and DouaiiAS, and on the other Ex-Senator Brusbb, 
Ex-Representative Lincoln, and Judge Trumbull.' 

Shields was very active throughout the campaign and made good speeches. Of these 
a fair example is one at Springfield, Oct. 16, 1864. Chicago Times, Oct. 20, 1864, clipped 
in Weekly National Intelligencer, Oct, 28, 1864. 

* Illinois Journal, Sept. 28, 1864. 'What! Trumbull, the distinguished democrat of 
Southern Rlinois « , . hurling truth, argument and defiance in the teeth of Senator 
Douglas? ... It was the death blow to ibeir [regular Democrats] hopes in Bissell's ^s- 
trict. The Germans in St. Clair ... are all with Trumbull — all to a man,* 

* ' This able democrat and southron ... is a man of decided talent, and most decidedly 
against slavery and Utah-^emocracy-slaveites and disunionists . . .who are now bidding 
high for the Presidency . , . Judge Trumbull has been Secretary of the State of lUinois 
and Judge of the Supreme Court, and this guarantees the fact of his ability and integ- 
rity,* Illinois Journal, Sept. 80, 1864. 

* B. P. Irwin to Herndon, Feb. 8, 1866. Wcik MSS. Those signing this request to 
Lincoln were B. F. Irwin, Wm. Jayne, John Cassady, and Pascal Enos* 
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enthusiasm. Then came calls for Lincoln.^ He said that it was 
too late to speak then, but that he would talk that night. After 
supper, when the candles were lighted, Lincoln again made the 
Springfield speech, with additions of answers to points made by 
Douglas when closing the debate at that place.^ 

It availed Douglas nothing to deny that the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act would extend slavery and was designed to extend it, Lincoln 
said; for ‘the world believed at the start, and will continue to 
believe’ that such was the intention and that such would be the 
effect of that law. That was the ‘ countenance ’ of it, and it could 
not be changed — ‘you can as easily argue the color out of the 
negro’s skin. Like the “bloody hand,” you may wash it and 
wash it, the red witness of guilt stfll sticks and stares horribly at 
you.’ 

Equally absurd was Douglas’s point that ‘congressional inter- 
vention never prevented slavery anywhere,’ and that the princi- 
ple of local self-govermnent had expelled slavery in the free 
States. ‘The northwest shore of the Ohio River is entirely free 
from it, while the southeast shore, less than a mile distant ... is 
entirely covered with it.’ "What worked that miracle, but the 
Ordinance of 1787? Lincoln asked.® It was the same in Illinois 
and Missouri, with only the Mississippi River between them. 
While both were Territories, the Ordinance excluded slavery 
from Rlinois and nothing kept it out of Missouri. So the num- 
ber of slaves in Missouri increased over seven thousand and 
decreased fifty-one in Illinois in a single decade. ‘Can any one 
doubt as to the reason of it?’ 

Douglas’s assertion that Rlinois came into the Union as a 
slave State was simply untrue, and Lincoln gave a swift histori- 
cal summary. So far from ‘the principles of the Nebraska bill’ 
having expelled slavery from Illinois, the ‘principle of the bill 
first planted it here.’ Was it not, rather, ‘the principle of the 

^ 7/2tru>tB Journalt Oct. 1S54. 

^ Works^ n, 190. 'At Springfield ... I liad spoken substantially as I have here.' lb., 
240. Also Address: ‘White, 11. And TrumbuU: White* 40. other respects they 
[Springfield and Peoria speeches] were the same.' 

' Douglas sat on a front bench within ten or twelve feet of Lmcoln during the whole of 
the latter’s speech.' Address: White, 12. 

• Wwhs, n, 240-^0. 
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Revolution’ which caused the free States to abolish slavery? 

The argument that the principle of self-government began 
when God placed good and evil before man, gave him the ability 
to choose and made him responsible, was not supported by the 
facts, Lincoln asserted. ‘ God did not place good and evil before 
man, telling him to make his choice;’ God told man that he 
should not eat of the fruit of one tree, upon pain of certain death ; 
that was stronger than any penalty that even Lincoln could wish 
against slavery in Nebraska. 

The argument was the same as that for ‘the divine right of 
kings.’ By the one the monarch was responsible only to God 
for what he did with ‘his white subjects;’ and by the other, the 
white man was req)onsible only to God for what he did with his 
‘black slaves.’ ^ 

Douglas was wrong when he said that the Constitution pro- 
vided for the suppression of the African slave-trade but did not 
prohibit it in the Territories; for ‘the Constitution does not re- 
quire the action of Congress in either case, and it does authorize 
it in both.’ 

As to the basis of representation in Congress, the fact was that 
in the South ‘they count free negroes just as we do’ and, in ad- 
dition to their slaves, thqy have thirty ^ousand more hree blacks 
than are in the North. So the advantage of the South over the 
North ‘remains as I have stated it,’ Lincoln contended. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act ‘differs vitally’ from the Utah and 
New Mexico Act of 1850 and the Washington Territorial Law of 
1858: ‘It finds no model in any law from Adam till to-day.’ It 
was like Phillips’s famous description of Napoleon, said Liacoln: 
‘Grand, gloomy and peculiar, wrapped in the solitude of its own 
originality, without a model and without a shadow upon the 
earth.’ * 

Douglas had said ‘in substance that he had always considered 
this government was made for the white people and not for the 
negroes. Why, in point of mere fact, I think so too,’ avowed 
Lincoln.® But Douglas had ‘no very vivid impression that the 
negro is human, and consequently has no idea that there can be 
any moral question in legislating about him.’ 

1 WorH n, 85S. » 16., SS8-9. » J6„ 259. 
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That was the ‘key’ to Douglas’s mistake ‘ (if there is any such 
mistake) ’ in the Kansas-Nebraska Act; he cared as little whether 
a new country should be slave or free, as whether ‘his neighbor 
shall plant his farm with tobacco or stock it with horned cattle.’ 

But ‘the great mass of mankind . . . consider slavery a great 
moral wrong.’ That feeling was ‘eternal. It lies at the very 
foundation of their sense of justice, and it cannot be trifled with. 
. . . No statesman can safely disregard it.’ 

It was a ‘bold denial of history’ to assert, as Douglas had 
done, that the Compromise measures of 1850 were not interde* 
pendent, or that Illinois did not come into the Union as a free 
State; ‘if we do not know these things, we do not know any- 
thing, ... do not know that we ever had a Revolutionary War 
or such a chief as Washington. To deny these things is to deny 
our national axioms, . . . and it puts an end to all argument. If 
a man will stand up and assert, and repeat and reassert, that 
two and two do not make four, I know nothing in the power of 
argument that can stop him. ... I cannot work any argument 
into the consistency of a mental gag and actually close his mouth 
with it. ... I can only commend him to the seventy thousand 
answers just in from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana.’ ^ 

In the October elections, those States had reversed, by heavy 
majorities, their verdict of two years earlier; and this result 
plainly mdicated the general outcome throughout the North in 
November.® This heartened Lincoln; but it did not dismay Doug- 
las. Both men continued their appeals to the people, though 
not again did they meet on the stump dming that campaign. 

At this point comes another of those complexities in Lincoln’s 
career, which defy explanation. About two weeks after the elec- 
tion and when he was an avowed candidate for Senator, Lincoln 
is reported to have told Herndon and two or three other friends 
in his oflSce, that, when the Peoria debate was over, Douglas had 
proposed and Lincoln agreed, that neither man should speak 
again during the campaign. 

^ Work9t n, 281-2. The lUinois Journal, Oct. 14, 1864, printed the returns of the elec- 
tions in those three States. 

3 The Democratic press attributed these October defeats chiefly to the Know-Nothings 
and prohibitionists — *the Nebraska humbug’ was used merely as a weapon. Indiana 
Slate SenUnel, Oct. 14, 17, 10, 1864. 
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Douglas ‘ flattered me,’ said Lincoln, * by saying that I was 
giving hiTn more trouble than all his opponents in the Senate, 
combined,' and made the proposal stated which Lincoln ac- 
cepted; and neither spoke at Lacon next day, Douglas excusing 
himseK on the ground of hoarseness and Lincoln ostensibly re- 
fusing to take advantage of Douglas’s sore throat. But the fol- 
lowing day, Douglas spoke at Princeton, thus violating the 
agreement, and this breach of faith angered Lincoln, who had 
honorably kept the compact.^ Such is the tale that has gone 
into history. 

Another ardent and trustworthy supporter of Lincoln, Dr. 
Robert Boal of Lacon, tells a different stoiy. He and Silas Ram- 
sey went to Peoria in a buggy to get Lincoln to go back with 
them to Lacon and again answer Douglas who was to speak 
there next day. Lincoln complied and the three made the trip 
together. During the hours they were thus together, testifies 
Boal, they talked about the meeting; but Lincoln said nothing 
of an agreement with Douglas not to speak. 

So Boal is positive and emphatic that no such arrangement 
ever was made, and says that Douglas spoke at Princeton as an- 
nounced and advertised.® If he did say that he would stop 
speaking during the last two weeks of the campaign if Lincoln 
would agree not to i^eak again, it was the only time in his life 
that Douglas ever asked quarter of any man or combination; 
and it was the most uncharacteristic thing that fearless and com- 
bative man ever did.® 

For the remainder of the campaign, the antagonists spoke 
separately. One night in the court room at Urbana, ‘lit with a 

^ B. F. Irmnio Herndon, Feb. 14, 1866. Wdk MSS., endorsed by Isaac Cogdale and 
F. L. And see Herndon, n, 37£Mi. 

'Princeton, Wednesday, Oct. 18,’ appears in the list of Douglas’s regular appoint- 
ments in the JUinois State Register, Oct. 5, 1854, after ‘Peoria, Monday, Oct. 16,’ and 
‘Lacon, iSiesday, Oct. 17.* 

* Boal to Herndon, March 6, 1866. Weik MSS. Boal’s account ia supported by £. N. 
PowdI to Herndon, Feb. 10, 1866. Weik MSS. 

Boal was a candidate for the Legislature, was elected and was one of the fifteen mem- 
bers who unwaveringly voted for Lincoln for Senator until Lincoln directed him to go to 
Trumbull. See p. 287, tn/ra. 

* Johnson discredits this story because of its dight support, because such a request 
was unlike Douglas, and because he and Lincoln continued to speak thereof t^ as thou^ 
no such arrangement had been made, Douglas: Johnson, 266. 
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few tallow candles,’ Lincoln repeated his Peoria speech with 
much effect ^ and to the particular delight of young Whitney, 
who gives us an account of it. Next morning, says Whitney, 
Lincoln ‘went north via I.C.B.E. and as he went in an Old bus, 
he played on a boy [jews] harp aU the way to the depot.’ ® 

Toward the close of the campaign Lincoln spoke in Chicago. 
‘His speech . . . was as thorough an exposition of the Nebraska 
iniquity as has ever been made and his eloquence greatly im- 
pressed all his hearers,’ ran the account in the Chicago Journal; 
‘but it was manifest, as he frequently remarked, that “he could 
not help feeling foolish in answering arguments which were no 
arguments at all.”’ 

Here we get an example of the personal appeal to the public in 
Lincoln’s behalf, which was so powerful an influence in his po- 
litical advancement. ‘Mr. Liacoln has seen something of life 
— not in the common acceptation of the phrase but m reality,’ 
declared the Chicago newspaper, before describing Lincoln’s 
speech. ‘Bom of parents who could only give him faith in 
rectitude and virtue, he has become what he is through the 
trials of poverty and by the sweat of his brow. How he guided a 
flatboat over the Ohio, or how he afterwards had his last article 
of property consisting of a chain and compass, sold under the 
riieriff’s hammer, are matters of small interest now. How he 
became the most powerful speaker and one of the ablest lawyers 
in the West are of more moment.’ ® 

Wherever Lincoln had appeared before or wherever he spoke 
thereafter, such tales of his humble origin, his early hardships 
and struggles, and his rise in spite of all drawbacks, were indus- 
triously told. In this fashion, as well as by his manner and talk, 
the feeling steadily grew that Lincoln was indeed a man of the 
people — a poor boy who had surmounted the hardest and high- 
est obstacles, a typical American whose career showed what any 
hard working and right living young man of natural talent, 
could do for himself. 

^ Isaac N. Phillips to Weik, July 9, 1909, quoting a line from Urbana Union, Oct. 86, 
18S4. Weik MSS. 

* Whitney’s statement (no date). Weik MSS. Whitney, SIS, gives Oct. 24 as the date 
of the TJrbana speech. 

' Chioago Journal, clipped in IMtuAs Journal, Nov. 3, 18S4. 
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‘ Tids nation is to become a nation of slaves or a nation of free- 
men,’ declared the Illinois Journal two days after the Peoria 
speech; but hastily added, ‘we are not abolitionists.’ ^ In such 
cautious fashion as the campaign drew to a close did the ele- 
ments opposed to Democracy advance toward the doctrine of 
universal freedom. Here, too, we find the statement which we 
shall hear Lincoln again make two years later in one of the most 
celebrated speeches of his life; for it is almost certain that he 
wrote this editorial.® 

At the election the Democracy was overwhelmed throughout 
the North. Although not so great as the Fusion victories in 
other States, the anti-Nebraska success in Illinois was nota- 
ble. Five Fusionists were elected to Congress® and the four 
Democrats who won did so by reduced majorities.* While the 
Democratic candidate for State Treasurer was elected, the anti- 
Nebraska men carried the Legislature, but their coalition was 
unstable. Yet newspapers attached to the new party claimed 
that the election was ‘Bepublicanism Triumphant.’® 

Douglas ascribed the Democratic defeat almost entirely to 
the work of the Know-Nothings; ® but he did not despair, and, 
with that curious mingling of courage and optimism which dis- 
tinguished him, made a remarkable speech at a banquet in 
Chicago, the night after the election, in which he actually 
sounded a note of triumph.® The Democratic press, however, 
made accurate analysis of the causes of the party catastrophe. 
‘The Democratic banner has gone down before a torrent of 

^ lUinoU Jowrnalt Oct. 18, 18fi4. 

* It had a bad effect m Springfield, and the next day the Illinois Journal emphasized 
its hostility to abolitionism: * Abolition is an odious ephithet among us; and we do not 
believe that there are a dozen men ... in Sangamon County to whom it can be properly 
applied.* Illinois Journalt Oct. 19, 1854. 

* Ist Dist., Elihu B. Washbume; tod Dist., James H. Woodworth; 3rd Dist., Jesse 0. 
Norton; 4th Dist., James Knox; 8th Dist., Xiyman Trumbull. Illinois Journal^ Nov. 13, 
1854. 

^ 5th Dist., W. A. Bichardson; 6th Dist., Thomas L. Harris; 7th Dist., James C. Allen; 
9th Dist., Samuel S. MarshalL 

* Aurora Guardian, Nov. 9, 1854. 

B See his remarks in the Senate, Feb. 23, 1855. Oonp. Gloh$, 3Srd Cong. 2d Sess., xzxi, 
Appendix, 215. 

7 This speech was published in full in the Ohieago Times, Nov, 14, 1854, in the Weekly 
National InteHigenoer, Dec. 2, 1854, and in many other papers. Whig as well as De* 
mocratic. It is one of the most brilliant i^eeches Douglas ever made. 
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abolitionism, Wbigism, freesoilism, religious bigotry and intol- 
erance,* wailed the Joliet Signal} 

But by far the strongest force that brought about the Demo- 
cratic overthrow was the general public anger at the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. Moreover, this antagonism to the 
supposed breaking of a ‘sacred compact’ in order to extend 
slavery was the biggest hammer wielded in the poimding to- 
gether of the various elements of opposition and of reform which 
we have considered. 

In the East, however, there was uncertainty for many days 
as to the complexion of the Legislature of Illinois. Almost two 
weeks after the election, Shields wrote to Lanphier from Balti- 
more, where he had gone to see Bissell who had been seriously ill 
at that place: ‘We must save the legislature;’ so let Lanphier 
send Shields a list of the members showing how they stand — 
‘Douglas and myself acting together here can act upon them at 
home.’ ® 

But Lincoln in Springfield had satisfied himself that a ma- 
jority of the Legislature were anti-Nebraska men, and he forth- 
with became an open and active candidate for Shields’s place.® 
Promptly he began to write to members and to those who could 
influence them, frankly asking their support and help. Some of 
these letters, typical of others that have been lost, reveal again 
the methods of the seasoned politician in quest of ofiSce. 

‘I should be very grateful if you could make a mark for me 
among your members,’ he wrote to an active party worker in 
DeWitt County. ‘Please write me at all events giving me the 
names, post-offices, and position” of members round 

about you Let this be confidential.’ * To a Whig member 

Lincoln wrote: ‘A Whig may ... be elected to the United States 

Senate; and I want the chance of being the man Think it 

over, and see whether you can do better than go for me. . . . Let 

1 Nov. 14, 1854. This was the general Democratic eiqplanation. The Waekmgton 
Sentinel said that the Democrats were defeated ‘by the merger of every ism/ Nov. 22, 
1854. 

^ Shields to Lanphier, Nov. 28, 1854. Lanphier MSS. 

■ Soon after the election several papers made note of Lincoln’s candidacy. Chicago 
Dmocraiic Preee, as quoted in BeUetnUe Repuhlicant Dec. 2, G, 1854; lUinoie State 
Begister in Urhana Union^ Dec. 7, 1854, etc. 

* Lincoln to Charles Hoyt, Nov. 10, 1854. WorlcBt u, 262-8. 
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this be confidential.* ^ From the court room at Clinton, he sent 
word to a fellow partisan at Paris: ‘I have a suspicion that a 
Whig has been elected to the Legislature from Edgar [County]. 
If this is not so, why then, “nix cum arcus;” but if it is so, then 
could you not make a mark with him for me for TJ.S. Sen- 
ator? I really have some chance. Please write me at Spring- 
field giving me the names, post-ofiices, and political positions 
of your Representative and Senator. . . . Let this be confi- 
dential.’ * 

As in his race for the nomination for Congress, Lincoln was 
once more untiring and resourceful.^ ‘That man who thinks 
Lincoln calmly sat down and gathered his robes about him, wait- 
ing for the people to call him, has a very erroneous knowledge of 
Lincoln,* testifies his partner, when speaking of this particular 
struggle for office. ‘He was always calculating, and always 
planning ahead. His ambition was a little engine that knew no 
rest. . . . His canvass . . . was marked by his characteristic ac- 
tivity and vigilance. During the anxious moments that inter- 
vened between the general election and the assembling of the 
Legislature he slept, like Napoleon, with one eye open.’ * 

Lmcoln had been elected to the Legislature and so had Logan, 
each by a majority of about six hundred; ® but, regarding this as 
an obstacle to his Senatorial plans, Herndon says, Lmcoln re- 
signed. The Democratic organ, when announcing the resigna- 
tion, stated the reason and made an accurate forecast: ‘Con- 
sidering that Mr. Lmcoln was, before the dection, exceedingly 
desirous of the office, . . . why does he resign? The answer is 
plain enough. He seeks an election to the United States senate, 
vice Gen. Shields. In figuring up, his friends make his jiossible 
vote fifty-one on joint ballot, provided his vote should be in- 
cluded, which usage would necessarily prevent, and he could not 
afford to throw away his vote upon another candidate. To over- 
come this difficulty he has declined the seat, to fill it with a 
Lincoln man. 

‘ There is no chance for Mr. lAncoln. One of the whigs counied 

^ Lincoln to T. J* Henderson^ Nov. 91, 1854. Ih*, 263. 

* Lmcoln to Bobcrt Mosely^ Nov. 11, 1854. Herndon, u, 375, 

• Address: White, 38. ^ Herndon, n, 375. » Ib., 874-5, 
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on for him is a NehrasJea man, and “pledged to oppose any anti- 
Nebraska oandidode. The anti-Nebraska democrats vsill oppose 
him, unitedly.” ^ 

Nor were prospects of Republican support more encouraging. 
‘Mr. Lincoln is a Know Nothing/ asserted the Free West, ‘and 
expects the full vote of the Republicans as well as the influence 
of the Know Nothings. . . . Our opposition is based upon short 
comings on the Republican basis. He is reported to be a Com- 
promise Whig, and having a full attachment to that mummy of 
a party, which has . . . brought upon us all the calamities and 
defeats of the Republican movement. He dares not oppose the 
fugitive slave law — and he would not pledge himself not to go 
against the admission of any more Slave States/ ^ 

After the election Ichabod Codding asked Lincoln to attend a 
meeting of the Republican State Central Committee. Lincoln 
brusquely declined. ‘I have been perplexed some,’ he wrote to 
Codding, ‘to understand why my name was placed on that com- 
mittee.’ He had not been consulted, Lincoln complained, and, 
indeed, never had heard of it until he ‘discovered it by accident 
two or three weeks afterward.’ ® 

He was as much opposed to slavery as ‘any member of the 
Republican party,’ he told Codding; but he had ‘supposed’ that 
the extent of his opposition ‘practically, was not at all satis- 
factory to that party.’ The Republican leaders had heard the 
discussion between him and Douglas, said Lincoln, ‘and had full 
opportunity to not misunderstand my position. Do I misunder- 
stand them? Please write and inform me.’ * 

What answer Codding made, or whether Lincoln’s name was 
kept on the Republican State Central Comsnittee, is not known. 
It appears only that, in view of the approaching election of 
Senator, he was prudently circumspect. He continued to write 


^ Illinois State Register, Dec. i, 1854. Italics author’s. 

3 Free West, Dec. 14, 1854. 

* Between Oqt. S8 and Nov. 10, 1854. This assertion is hard to understand unless, 
perhaps, Lincoln was not at or in tou(^ with Springfield during those weeks; for the 
State Register, Oct. 14, 1854, had made conspicuous editorial comment upon the ap- 
pointment of Lincoln as a member of the H^ublican State Central Committee, and 
said that it proved him to be an Abolitionist, 

* lincob to I. Codding. Nov. 87, 1854, Works, n, 264. 
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friends ‘confidential* letters asking for support; but when he 
thought one of them might wish the place, Lincohi, with mingled 
generosity and deftness, recognized it. ‘You have as just claims 
to the place as I have,’ he told Gillespie; but if GiUespie would 
not be a candidate, then ‘I should like to be remembered affec- 
tionately by you; and also to have you make a mark for me with 
the Anti-Nebraska members down your way.* Does Trumbull 
intend ‘to make a push’? It will be hard to ‘unite our forces. 
... If I could have your support, my chances would be reason- 
ably good.* ^ 

Lincoln did not write to ‘all the members* in Washburne’s 
Congressional District, since he was a ‘total stranger* to them, 
and the ‘indelicacy of the thing* might offend them — so would 
not Washburne ‘drop some of them a line.’ And, alas! ‘Turner ® 
. . . says he is not committed, and will not be imtil he sees how 
most effectually to oppose slavery extension.* ^ Again Lincoln 
wrote to Washburne that friends in Chicago would not answer 
his letters: ‘Icaimot get a word from them.* Wentworth would 
know the situation there. ‘I wish you would pump him, and 
write me what you get from him, . . . Don’t let any one know I 
have written you this.’ * 

The vigilant candidate thus advised another Whig member: 
‘We shall have a terrible struggle with our adversaries. They 
are desperate, and bent on desperate deeds.’ One of their 
leaders in Springfield had written to a Democratic member that 
‘“they outmunber us, but we must outmanage them. Douglas 
must be sustained. . . . We must elect a Nebraska United States 
senator, or elect none at aU.”’ Such letters, no doubt, were 
going to all Democratic members. So consider ‘how we can best 
meet, and foil, and beat them.’ But ‘do not speak of the Ne- 

^ Lincoln to Gillespie, Dec. 1, 1854, lb., 265. 

‘Thomas J, Turner of Stephenson County, who became Speaker of the House. 
Turner voted for Lincoln on the first two baUots, but thereafter withheld his vote. 
He had been a colleague of Lincoln’s in Congress. 

■ Lincoln to Washburne, Dec, II, 1854. Works, n, 266-7. In this letter Lincoln tells 
Washburne that one old Whig friend was beaten for the Legislature by a single 
vote, although, perhaps, by fraud: ‘I have just exaimned the returns from that county at 
the secretary’s [of State] office. . • . Our friends, however, are hot on the track, and will 
probe the matter to the bottom.* 

< Jb., Dec. 14, 1854. Ib., 267-8. 
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braska letter mentioned above; I do not wish it to beconie public 
that I receive such information.’ ^ 

A member from Winnebago thought that Lincoln might not 
represent the whole State impartially: so Lincoln wrote Wash- 
burne that Northern Illinois always got his vote in the Legis- 
lature, when it was requested; that Washbume could testify 
that when Lincoln was in Congress and ‘Mr. Turner was the 
legal member and you were a lobby member from your then dis- 
trict,’ they always had Lincoln’s ‘feeble service for the asking* 
— of course he would be the ‘impartial representative of his 
whole State’ if elected to the Senate.® 

When the Legislature organized, Lincoln telegraphed news of 
the result to Washburne> and then wrote to him more fully. The 
anti-Nebraska men had elected all officers of both houses, said 
Lincoln, albeit some of them were Nebraska men — a manoeuvre 
to get ‘one or two Nebraska Senators to go for bringing on the 
senatorial election.’ There were ‘ten or a dozen’ anti-Nebraska 
men who were ‘willing to be known as candidates’ and ‘fifty 
secretly watching for a chance,’ said Lincoln. He had twenty- 
sis committars, he added, which were more than any one else 
had; but ‘there are more than twenty-two Anti-Nebraska mem- 
bers who are not committed to me.’ Lincoln gave Washbume a 
statement in figures of the alignment in the Legislature — four- 
teen anti-Nebraska majority, a curious error to be explained 
only by Lincoln’s anxiety to hope for the best. 

But a misfortune had befallen Lincoln, although, in his en- 
thusiasm, he seemed not to realize how serious that mishap was. 
Sangamon County had elected a Nebraska man to Lincoln’s 
place in the House. They pretended to make no fight, he de- 
clared, but secretly told their men to be at the polls; the day was 
rainy, and they ‘got a complete snap judgment on us’ — over a 
thousand Whigs did not vgte. But no matter — ‘the result is 
not of the least consequence.’ ® The Journal contended that the 
result was due to perfect Democratic organization and ‘still 
hunt.’ * No lamer explanation of a defeat was ever put forward 

^ Lincoln to T. J. Henderson^ Dec. 15, 1854. 2&., 268-9. 

> Lincoln to TVashburne, Dec. 19, 1854. 15., 269-70. 

« 16., Jan. 6. 1854. 76., n, 271-8. * Dec. 80, 1854. 
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by politicians. The election was on December 28, and at that 
time it appeared that every vote would be needed in the Legis- 
lature about to assemble. On that morning the State Register 
printed at the head of its editorial page, imder the caption 
‘the election today,’ a strong editorial for the Democratic 
candidate, Jonathan McDaniel.^ 

McDaniel was elected and Lincoln thus lost and the regular 
Democracy gained one vote in the General Assembly. The iuci- 
dent is peculiarly noteworthy in the story of Lincoln’s career, 
since it is the only known political contest in which he was inter- 
ested that he neglected. Unless the people had changed their 
minds and deliberately chose a Nebraska Democrat, the only 
possible explanation for Lincoln’s oversight is that he was so in- 
tent upon his task of getting pledges from members of the Legis- 
lature in other counties, that he forgot to look after the critically 
important election at home. 

Not often in the history of any State has a Legislature been so 
divided as that of lUinois on the election of a Senator of the 
United States; seldom have so many confusing elements existed. 
Among the Democratic members who had gone over to ilie anti- 
Nebraska forces were Norman B. Judd of Chicago, John M. 
Palmer of Carhnville, and Burton C. Cook of Ottawa, who had 
been elected to the State Senate in 1852. Another hold-over 
Senator, Uri Osgood, came from a district which, in November, 
1864, had given an anti-Nebraska majority,® but he remained a 
regular Democrat, except when he voted to hold a joint session 
for the election of a Senator. 

If these Democrats could induce Whig and Free-Soil members 
to vote with them, they could elect a successor to Shields, and 
break up the Democratic organization. But this could not 
be done if the Whigs stood together; in that case perhaps 
an election of Senator might be prevented altogether. For 
there was no law requiring a joint session of the two Houses, 
and by rigid adherence to old party lines either House m^ht 

^ Illinois State Begister, Dec. 23, 1854. There were four candidates for LiDOob*6 seat, 
N. M. Broadwdl, Joseph. Inslee, S. B. Smith, and Jonathan MnDaniel. *0£ thefour, 
latter, in our opinion, is the most unexceptbnable man.’ He was dected by a niajority 
of mghty-two. Address: White, 38. 

> TnsmbvU: White, 41. 
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refuse to meet with the other, a not uncommon situation.^ 

With utmost franlcness, Lanphier wrote to Douglas at Wash- 
ington describing the deplorable party situation. The harassed 
Senator answered with equal unreserve in a letter marked ‘con- 
fidential.’ The advice of the Illinois delegation in Congress, 
said Douglas, was to ‘nominate Shields by acclamation, and 
nail his flag to the mast, and never haul it down under any cir- 
cumstances or for anybody. The election of any other man 
would be deemed not only a defeat, but an ungrateful desertion 
of him, when all the others who voted with him had been sus- 
tained. 

‘We are of the opinion also that the Whigs will stick to Lin- 
coln to the bitter end, even if it resulted in no choice this ses- 
sion, and the consequent postponement of the election, under 
the belief that they can carry the State neict time for a Whig- 
Enow-Nothing candidate for the Presidency and with hiTn the 
Legislature. 

‘We also think that Bissel will be a candidate [for Senator] 
and will secretly urge his friends to press his name. In that 
event, it is probable the free-soil or Anti-Nebraska Democrats 
will cling to him until the last with the hope of bringing the 
Whigs over to Bissel.’ This was the very thing they did for 
Trumbull. 

But, Douglas continued, that or no election ‘would be better 
than the election of Lincoln or any other man spoken of. At all 
events our friends should stand by Shields and throw the re- 
sponsibility on the Whigs of beating him because he was born 
IN Ireland. 

‘The Nebraska fight is over, and Know Nothingism has taken 
its place as the chief issue of the future. If therefore Shields 
shall be beaten it will be apparent to the people and to the whole 
country that a gallant soldier and a faithful public servant has 
been stricken down because of the place of his birth. 

‘Let this be made the issue in the Newspapers and in the Leg- 
islature and everywhere; and with reference to this issue let us 
rise or fall with Shields. 

‘ This is the advice of our friends here. We think that this line 

^ TrumbvU : White, 41. 
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of policy will probably lead to a postponement of the election, 
and in that event let every paper in the State pnt Shields’ name 
at the head of its colmnns for Senator and keep it there until 
after the next legislative election. 

‘We are sure to triumph in the end on this great issue. Our 
policy and duty require us to stand firm by the issues in the late 
election, and to make no bargains, no alliances, no concessions 
to any of the allied isms. 

‘Let this letter be strictly confidential and show it to nobody 
except our friend T. L. Harris.^ I have no secrets from him. I 
have implicit confidence in his discretion, firmness, and fidelity. 
Tell him that he must take personal charge of everything, and 
in no event leave Springfield even for a day during the Session.’ * 

So Harris took command of the regular Democracy in the 
Legislature. But Bissell did not become a candidate for Senator; 
instead Trumbull was put forward by Palmer, Judd, Cook, and 
two Democratic Representatives. These Democrats had re- 
fused to go into a caucus of their party — they wished to con- 
trol their forty-two ‘former party associates,’ said the State 
Register, or else to unite with ‘whigs, abolitionists, know-no- 
things and fusionists,’ with whom the bolters agreed on nothing 
except the Eansas-Nebraska Act.® It soon became clear to 
everybody that the Democratic insurgents would never go to 
Lincoln or any other old line Whig, nor yet to Shields, nor to any 
‘Nebraska Democrat’ whomsoever. 


^ Democratic Hepresentative in Congress from the Springfield District, who had just 
been elected over Bicbard Yates. 

^ Douglas to Lanphier, Washington, Dec. 18, 1854. Lanphier hlSS. Capitals Doug- 
lases. 

The Journal would not cease attacking Douglas. Just before the Legislature met, it 
accused him of speculating in Nebra^ lands. lUinoU Journal, Dec. 21, 1854. 

While the Senatorial contest was going on in the Legislature, the Journal printed a 
letter purporting to be from a man in Missisdppi to the editor of a Texas newspaper; the 
writer said that the news from Illinois was ^rnore favorable to the south than was antici- 
pated.’ Douglas had been there and assured his friends that * Illinois will retrieve herself 
fully. 1 hope so. Mr. Douglas has a plantation and negroes in Lawrence county, and 
has no idea of losing it by the schemes of the free soilers.* 

Upon this the Journal commented at length: *Now with Senator Douglas’s fortune in 
plantations and negroes in the South, is it possible that he can truly represent the senti- 
ments of a Free State? Are not all his fedings and interests southern? . , . “Where the 
treasure is, there is the heart also.’’’ Illinois Journal, Jan, 9« 1855. 

‘ Illinois Stale Register, Jan. 6, 1855. 
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The Democratic organization could not permit a Democrat 
who had fought the party on the one issue that had been made a 
test of party fealty, to be chosen Senator over Shields who had 
stood faithfully by the party program. Neither could the organ- 
ization afford to allow the insurgent Democrats to dictate the 
choice of Senator in any case. 

Moreover all regular Democrats hated Trumbull and other 
active party dissenters with that peculiar virulence usually 
shown toward such disturbers. Trumbull, especially, was the 
object of their wrath, for he had been very active. So had 
Palmer, Judd, and Cook, whose warfare on Douglas had now 
developed into an implacable feud. Organization animosity was 
as acrid toward these men as toward Trumbull himself. 

In the thick of plot and counterplot, the Springfield Demo- 
cratic organ marked the insurgents for political destruction ; ‘ Let 
the senatorial election result as it may, . . . the democracy will 
visit upon these men their deserts.’ ^ Four days after this out- 
burst the Chicago Times urged the Whigs to stand by Lincoln 
rather than yield to the Democratic ‘malcontents,’* This 
meant, of course, the ultimate choice of a regular Democrat, or 
else no election and the consequent appointment of a Senator by 
the Democratic Governor. 

Lanphier wrote to Shields that the election would go over. In 
that case, replied Shields, ‘we will have a terrible time but I 
think a glorious victory [in 1856]:’ but let the editor get proof 
of the pledges required by ‘Lovejoy & Co.’ as the price of their 
votes for Senator; if that price was the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, restoration of the Missouri Compromise and the like, 
those Kepublican radicals would be ‘politically doomed.’ The 
Democratic insurgents did not ‘care two pins about Nebraska,’ 
said Shields; what they really wanted was a Senator who would 
‘help them to break down Douglas,’ for ‘Douglas they have 
sworn to destroy.’ When they fail to find a man ‘to aid them 
against Douglas they will vote for me . . . — say the 80th or one 
hundredth ballot.’ ® 

^ JlUnoia State Register, Jan. 6, 1855. ^ As quoted in Era: CoIe> 134. 

< Sbields to Lanphier C Confidential’}, Washington, D.C.> Jan. 14, 1855. Lanphier 
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Plainly Shields, in Washington, did not yet know that, in 
Illinois, Palmer, Judd, and Cook had already secured a candi- 
date who would assist them against Douglas and also comply 
with Lovejoy’s demands. 

Time and again the Senate refused to concur with the House 
for a joint session. ‘The war of the factions goes on,’ said the 
Illinois State Register.^ On Friday, January 19, both Houses ad- 
journed until Monday and most members went to Chicago or 
St. Louis.® While they were gone the heaviest storm since the 
‘great snow’ fell upon Illinois, and for nearly two weeks the 
absentees could not get back, Springfield was snow-bound.® So 
not until Monday, February 5, was agreement finally reached in 
the Senate to meet the House for the Senatorial election.® 

There were an even hundred members of the General Assem- 
bly. Of the twenty-five Senators, nine were Whigs, three were 
anti-Nebraska Democrats, and thirteen were regular Demo- 
crats. Of the seventy-five members of the House, twenty-eight 
were regular Democrats, and the remainder were anti-Nebraska 
men of all party affiliations, the largest single group being 
Whigs. But in the campaign, the anti-Nebraska Democrats 
had insisted that they represented the genuine and ancient 
Democracy and would purify the party, and it was impossible 
for them to vote for a partisan Whig for the national Senate. 
Also, many WTiigs in the Legislature were none too ardent 
against the Kansas-Nebraska Act.® 

It soon became apparent that Shields could not be reSlected. 
So the regular Democrats secretly planned to stampede the 
joint session for the Democratic Governor, Joel A. Matteson, by 
combining Shields’s str^gth with that of some of the irregular 
Democrats and a personal following of the Governor which in- 
cluded certain Whigs.® Matteson was a rich man, very popular, 

^ Jan. 13> 1855. ^ lUinois State Register, Jan. SO, 1855. 

> 15., Jan. S4, 80,Peb. 1>1855. ‘For twelve days not a ^gle northern or eastern mail 
has reached this city; nor is any likdy to reach here for three or four days to come. . . . 
Between this place and Joliet seventeen engines are locked in the drifts* . . • Springfield 
is now entirely cut off from all communication with the rest of the worid.’ 

♦ Senate 'Jofuraal, 171-^; Bouse Journal, 274-5. 

® Era: Cole, 141-d. TrumhuU: White, 41-2. 

B Address: White, 16. On the day before the Senatorial election, the Democratic 
organ stated that Matteson was not a candidate and, like ' nine tenths of the democracy 
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had contributed liberally to his party’s campaign funds, and had 
never offended the Whigs. ^ Moreover, he had said nothing 
about the Kansas-Nebraska question, he was a member of the 
party organization and, as such, not objectionable to Douglas. 
In short Matteson was in an excellent strategic position, and the 
plan to elect him might have worked but for a curious and 
pregnant circumstance. 

Gustave Koemer was Lieutenant Governor, and if Matteson 
was chosen Senator, would become the chief executive of Illinois. 
He was a man of fine character, good ability, and unusual educa- 
tion. But he was a ‘foreigner,’ a German immigrant, and like 
most people of his blood, had opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
because he believed that it extended slavery. The Khow-No- 
thuigs in the Legislature, whether called Whigs, Free-Soilers or 
anti-Nebraslca Democrats, would not permit Koerner to become 
Governor; and neither would the Douglas Democrats, who felt 
that he had deserted the party as Trumbull had done, and were 
accordingly bitter toward him.® 

As a matter of preference as well as of party consistency, 
the anti-Nebraska Democrats were for Trumbull. Like them, 
he had come out against that measure and made many able 
speeches, and he had been elected to Congress by a large ma- 
jority on that issue. 

The remaining conspicuous candidate was Lincoln. He was 
still a Whig and, in addition to the old line members of his party, 
some anti-Nebraska men in the Legislature agreed to support 
him, ‘mainly because they themselves were of whig sympa- 
thies.’ ® But there was no diadow of a possibility of his election, 
unless his traditional party foes, who agreed with him on no- 
thing except the Nebraska question, would vote for him. 

of Illinois/ he wab for ‘the re-election of the gallant Shields.’ lUinois &taie Register, Feb. 
7, 1866. 

^ Koerner, i, 601. Matteson was *a farmer, a manufacturer, a contractor of public 
works, and a railroad man.’ 

® Era: Cole, 184. 

After the popular Section in November, 1864, the Illinois Journal printed several 
editorials friendly to the Know-Nothings, Nov. 18, Dec. 9&, 1864. Yet during the cam- 
paign the Journal had ardently praised the Germans. For example see long editorial in 
the issue of Oct. 24, 1864. 

^ Era: Cole, 134. 
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Moreover, Lincoln’s hold on his TVhig-Free-Soil Republican 
merger was feeble, and' we shall now see it quickly thrown off. 
Indeed those who had joined the new party voted for bim -with 
great reluctance and against the protest of one Abolition-Repub- 
lican organ. ‘We could not advise the republicans to support 
. . . Lincoln,’ warned the Free West. ‘He is only a Whig, and 
this people’s movement is no WTiig triumph.’ ^ The disintegra- 
tion of the fusion began after a single ballot had been cast. 

At three o’clock Thursday, February 8, 1855, ‘every inch of 
space’ on the floor and in the galleries of the Hall of Represent- 
atives was occupied. Among the spectators in the gallery were 
Mrs. Lincoln and the wife and daughters of Governor Matte- 
son.® The joint convention of the Nineteenth General Assembly 
of Illinois was in session. Shields, Lincoln, Trumbull, Matteson, 
and four others were formally put in nomination, and the fight 
that so greatly influenced Lincoln’s development and career 
began. 

The forty-five Fusionists who had promised to vote for Lin- 
coln did so on the first ballot. Shields received the full regular 
Democratic strength of forty-one; while Senators Cook, Judd, 
and Palmer, with two Representatives, voted for Trumbull. 
Eight votes were scattered among other candidates. Gillespie 
voted for Cyrus Edwards. 

For six ballots Shields’s re^lars stood fast, even gaining one 
on the fifth ballot. Lincoln lost on each of five ballots, touching 
thirty-four on the fifth and thirty-eight on the seventh, his 
largest vote after the first ballot. On the sixth trial, with 
Shields’s men still unbroken, not a single vote was cast for 
Matteson and three Representatives went to a peculiarly vio- 
lent and very young Democrat who was outspoken in his pro- 
slavery and Southern sympathies, John A. Logan.® 

Then Douglas’s lieutenant, Thomas L. Harris, in command of 
the regular Democrats, suddenly executed the Matteson coup. 
On the seventh ballot Shields’s full strength, together with 
the three members who had just voted for Logan, went to the 

^ Free West as quoted in Jcliei Signal, Dec. 19» 1854. ^ TrumbuU: White, 42. 

^ Logan was then only twenty-^sight years of age. Those voting for him were Hopkins^ 
Gray, and Sams. 
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continued to vote for him. More of his men flocked to Trumbull, 
who now had thirty-five in all, and Matteson had forty-seven. 

At this point Gillespie asked Lincoln what to do. ‘Go for 
Trumbull by all means,’ said Lincoln, for if you don’t the five 
anti-Nebraska Democrats who have been voting for Trumbull 
since the second ballot will go to Matteson and elect him.^ So 
the steadfast fifteen went to Trumbull, who gained another vote 
besides and, thus, on the tenth ballot was elected by the ^act 
number required.® 

"When the struggle was over, young Whitney went to Lincoln’s 
office and found his hero in the deepest depths of blackest mel- 
ancholy. Never before or thereafter did Lincoln’s associate on 
the Circuit see him so utterly dejected.® Yet that night at a re- 
ception given by Ninian W. Edwards Lincoln seemed in good 
spirits and heartily congratulated the victor.^ The next day he 
wrote to Washburne: 

‘I regret my defeat moderately, but am not nervous about it. 
. . . Matteson’s . . . defeat now gives me more pleasure than my 
own gives me pain. On the whole, it is perhaps as well for our 
general cause •ftat Trumbull is elected. The Nebraska men con- 
fess that they hate it worse than anything that could have hap- 
pened. It is a great consolation to see them worse whipped than 
I am. I tell them it is their own fault — that they had abundant 
opportunity to choose between him and me, which they declined, 
and instead forced it on me to decide between hum and Matte- 
son.’ 

Such was the conclusion of a long letter in which Liucoln ex- 
plained his defeat. He so mixes the account of the political 
manoeuvring before and during the baUoting, that his statement 
somewhat lacks his usual clearness. He started with forty-four 
votes, he told Washburne; ® but Matteson had been a candidate 

} Gillespie to Herndon, Sept. 10, 1866. Weik MSS., partly copied in Herndon, n, 377 n, 
Gillespie adds tliat Lincoln said idiat the election of Matteson Vould be an everlasUng 
disgrace to the State.* This is hard to understand since, at that tim^ the Governor was 
in excellent repute. 

* For the ballotings in this historic contest see Eottse Journal, lOth General Assembly 
of IlBnois, 348-^1. 

* Whitney to Weik (no date). Weik MSS. * TrumhuU: White, 45, 

* The House Journal diows that Lincoln received forty>-five on the first ballot. 
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‘secretly . . . ever since (before, even) the fall election,’ and got 
four to six members ‘to really prefer his election to that of any 
other man — all rosa, of course.’ 

Although they were anti-Nebraska men, they were Demo- 
crats, they came from counties bordering on the Canal, and they 
were ‘old personal friends’ of the Governor. So Matteson had 
convinced them that he, too, was anti-Nebraska, or ‘at least 
could be secured to be so by instructions’ from the Legislature. 
One of these very men had voluntai’ily told Lincoln that he 
‘would walk a hundred miles to elect’ him, yet, after a few 
ballots, he had flopped to Matteson. 

The Nebraska men did not want the Governor, said Lincoln, 
but ‘tardily determined to let him get whomever of our men he 
could, by whatever means he could, and ask him no questions.’ 
Then others deserted Lincoln, he continued; and, although what 
was left of the anti-Nebraska force were willing to go into caucus 
where Lincoln could get the nomination, the five original Trum- 
bull men ^ ‘and two or three of the secret Matteson men,’ were 
not wiUing — they ‘ “could never vote for a Whig,’’ ’ they said, 
and this angered the Whigs, who retorted that they would not 
support any candidate of these unyielding anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats. 

So, apparently, Matteson was master of the situation, Lin- 
coln admitted. ‘We saw into it plainly ten days ago, but with 
every possible effort could not head it off.’ Thus, when the 
balloting began, the Nebradsa men were sure that Matteson 
would be elected and Lincoln and his friends thought so too. 
The vote for Shidds was only a pretence of good faith, Lincoln 
charged, while the vote for Lincoln by ‘secret’ Matteson men 
was the same. Finally the Nebraska men threw off the mask 
and went solidly for Matteson. 

Then Lincoln gave so strange an excuse for his loss of votes 
that it must be stated in his own words: ‘In the mean tiryift our 
friends, with a view of detaining our expected bolters [to Matte- 
son], had been turning from me to Trumbull till he had risen to 
85 and I had been reduced to 15. These would never desert me 

^ Senators Judd, Cook, Palmer, and Representatives Baker and Allen of Madison 
County. 
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except by my direction; but I became satisfied that if we could 
prevent Matteson’s election one or two ballots more, we could 
not possibly do so a single ballot after my friends should begin 
to return to me from Trumbull. So I determined to strike at 
once, and accordingly advised my remaining friends to go for 
him, which they did and elected him on the tenth ballot. Such 
is the way the thing was done.’ ^ 

Although Lincoln wanted the oflace himself, said the Illinoia 
Journal in its brief account of the contest, ‘when it became ap- 
parent that he could not be elected, he pressed his friends to vote 
for Mr. Trumbull,’ and they did so. But let Trumbull under- 
stand that ‘it was not “because they loved Csesar less, but be- 
cause they loved Rome more.” ’ The Douglas men did not want 
Matteson, the Journal said, but, since they could not elect 
Shields, they hoped that ‘the known personal popularity of 
Gov. Matteson’ would give him the necessary additional votes. 
But Lincoln’s strategy spoiled their plan: so, ‘Greetings to the 
Anti-Nebraska men throughout our wide land! Illinois has 
SPOKEN !’ ® 

The Journal’s editorial enraged Lanphier. Dipping his pen in 
gall, he assailed Trumbull — a political traitor who ‘months ago 
had gone into a secret midnight caucus with the Journal man, 
Lincoln, . . . and plotted the overthrow of the Democratic 
party.’ The Democratic editor asserted that, even after the 
Legislature met, TrambuU and Lincoln had made a deal of 
mutual support for Senator then and four years later. From 
that moment, the Stale Register was certain that Lincoln would 
oppose Douglas in 1858. 

The Illinois Journal’s boast that Trumbull had been elected 
by Lincoln’s friends at his request, ‘more clearly confirms all 
that we have heretofore charged of the base coalition between 
these men,’ wrathfully continued Lanphier. ‘It was intended 
that Lincoln should be the man. But Lincoln was to be cheated 
at his own game, and Trumbull did it. . . . Lincoln “pressed his 
friends.” ’ Huh! — ‘he made a virtue of necessity, in hope that 
the day of recompense may yet come round, and when Trumbull 

1 tiincoln to Washbuwie; Feb. 9, 1855. WorhSi ii, S74-7. 

3 Illinois Joufnol, Feb. 9, 1855. Capitols Journal's. 
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will aid in foisting Tiim into the Senate as he had aided Trum- 
bull.’ 1 

Democrats in Washington lamented Shields’s defeat — ‘that 
gallant soldier and statesman was one of the noblest victims of 
the traitorous coalition of Know nothings, abolitionists and 
trading politicians,’ furiously cried the Washington Sentinel? 

Greeley rejoiced. Trumbull was a true man. ‘This glorious 
result is a fitting finale to the Repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise by Douglas 8s Co., who have made their boasts that the 
recent Dlinois election was a Nebraska triumph, and that there 
would be no election for Senator this winter.’ ® 

But no newspaper, except those of Springfield, said anything 
about Lmcoln. 

Thus in the riiivering little town of Springfield during the 
boisterous winter in 1854-55 was repeated a process old as 
politics — men rose and fell, ambitions were shattered or, for 
the moment, gratified, hatreds lighted, revenges plotted, plans 
for the future formed. But there and throughout the North was 
felt that current which was moving with ever-increasing force 
through stagnant waters; and we shall now see Li ncoln, dazed 
and uncertain at first, caught up by that current, struggle 
feebly against it, and then, with clear eye and mighty stroke, go 
forward as it became a rushing torrent. 

1 IKinoM Siflfe SsgiitBr, Feb. 10, 1866, » WcuhingUm SetAind, Feb. IS, 1866. 

* New York Tribune, Feb. 9, 1866. 



CHAPTER V 

CONFUSION AND DECISION: JOINING THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The plan of the Emigrant Aid Company was to colonize Kansas, then tibe border Slave 
States; and the enterprise was intended to be a money rn aVm g affair. Eu Thateir, 

Great monied corporations are sending armed hordes from the slums of Eastern cities to 
seize E^sas, steal our property and endanger our lives. Missouri Border Resolutions. 

There would have been no trouble in Kansas if emigration had been left to its natural 
causes and course. Douglas. 

If peaceable opposition to the laws of this bogus legislature is not enough, we will resist 
them to the bloody issue. Eree State Resolutions. 

Let there be peace. Revolutionize through the baUot'-box. Your attempt to resist the 
laws of Kansas by force is criminal and wicked. Lmcom. 

The Republican party is the organized conscience of the North. It must and will pre- 
vail. Sttmnsb, Dec., 1854. 

You inquire where 1 stand. That is a disputed point. 1 think 1 am a TVhig; but others 
say there are no Whigs and that I am an Abolitionist. I now go no further than to op- 
pose the extension of slavery. IiZNCOLH, August, 1855. 

‘When I received the bond I was dabbling in politics, and of 
course neglecting business. Having since been beaten out I have 
gone to work again,’ wrote Lincoln to clients, soon after his 
defeat.^ So over the dreary miles of the stiU scantily settled 
prairies, he once more made his way from court to court. 

But Lincoln’s heart was not in the practice of the law. Un- 
ceasingly he talked politics. His fits of melancholy became 
deeper and more prolonged, his periods of unseeing abstraction 
more intense, his outbursts of humor more startling. 

With an eye on his political future, Lmcoln took pains to 
please newspaper men. He sent ten dollars to Jacob Hardmg, 
an editor in central Ulinois, because he had been reading Hard- 
ing’s paper for three or four years and had paid nothing for it: 
so let the editor put the money in his pocket, ‘saying nothing 
further about it.’ Soon afterward Lincoln wrote an article on 
politics and sent it to Hardmg with a request that he publish it 
in his ‘valued paper.’ The editor refused, ‘I long ago made it a 
rule to publish nothing as editorial matter not written by my- 
* Lincoln to Sanford, Porter and Striker, March 10, 1866. Wmht, n, 378. 
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self/ Lincoln thought it a good joke: ‘That editor has a rather 
lofty but proper conception of true journalism/ he told Hern- 
don, with a laugh/ 

An incident in the Legislature two days after the election of 
TnunbuU to the National Senate showed the bitter resentment 
of lincoln’s old Whig friends toward the Republican radicals 
who had deserted him. In resisting two resolutions offered by 
the Speaker, Thomas J. Turner, one against the acquisition of 
territory unless slavery were prohibited and the other for the 
amendment of the Fugitive Slave Law so as to give runaways 
the right of jury trial and habeas corpus,** Logan, ‘nearly chok- 
ing with emotion,’ made a revealing speech: 

‘The whigs have been rode, and rode, and rode to death. . . . 
The whigs had been permitted to make a race for senator, just 
fast enough to lose money.’ ® Logan had no objection to Trum- 
bull personally, he said, but the ruse by which he was elected 
was outrageous — those whom Lincoln had ‘counted upon and 
looked to for support had deserted him.’ Logan would stand it 
no longer. ‘No!’ he shouted, in announcing his vote. ThehaU 
rang with cheers for the defiant old Whig. 

The Democratic organ exulted. Logan and the Whigs had de- 
served what they got. For weeks they had truckled to the radi- 
cals in order to get them to vote for Lincoln, only to be deserted 
in the end.^ 

While Logan, ‘nearly overcome with grief,’ expressed at last 
his pent-up feelings, his fellow Whigs sat glumly by, and the 
radicals, though ‘looking as guilty as sheep ste^ers,’ grinned 


1 Lmcoln to Harding, May 25, 1865. Herndon, n, 376. This letter is not printed in 
Lincoln’s Wwh>, but is in Tracy, 67. Harding e^ted the Prairie Beacon, published at 
Paris, Edgar County, 

* Turner offered four resolutions. The first was for the restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise and the second against the admission of Kansas or Nebraska as slave 
States. These were adopted, Logan and the 'TOiga voting for them. The last two, as 
stated in the text, were beaten, Logan and tbe Whigs voting against them. House 
Journal, Peb. 10, 1855, 391-2, 

These votes accurately showed the split among the anti-Nebraska fusionists, and 
the position of Iiogan and the Whigs was exactly that of Lincoln at that time. 

Soon afterwards, other ‘abolition resolutions were “jay-hawked”’ in like manner, 
Illinois Slate Register, Feb. 14, 1855. 

* Italics Register's, 

* lUituds State Register, Feb. 12; Illinois Journal, Feb. 18, 1866, 
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derisively.^ Thus we get a flashing glance at personal antago- 
nisms among men and elements that had yet to be merged into 
a single political force. 

To bring about united action was a hard task; but we shall 
presently see Idncoln partly accomplish it, chiefly by putting 
aside every question which divided men, and centrmg their 
minds on the one and only issue upon which they agreed. That 
issue was opposition to the extension of slavery. 

A question immediately arose that called for the use of these 
sensible tactics. In Illinois those who were united against 
slavery extension were divided on prohibition. Two days after 
Lincoln’s defeat for the Senate, the Legislature passed the 
Maine Liquor Law.® There had been strong resistance and the 
friends of the measure won only by conceding two amendments.® 

^ Illinois State Register, Feb. 1855. 

* Bouse Journal, Session, 1855, 411, Feb. 10; Laws of IMnois, 1855, 8-30; Illinois 
Journal, Feb. 12, 1855. 

On Feb. 8 the Indiana Legislature passed an almost identical bill. When the final vote 
was taken, the dense crowd of men and women in the lobbies and galleries greeted the 
news with * tremendous applause,’ cannon tbimdered in the streets, bells in churches and 
engine houses rang for an hour, a big fiag was suspended across Wasbington Street, 
school children cheered, and that night, the city was illuminated. *lt is indeed a great 
day for Indiana!' Indianapolis Correspondence, New York Tribune, Feb. 8, in issue 
Feb. 15, 1855. 

Similar outbursts of jubilation took place wherever the Maine Law was enacted. By 
the end of Feb., 1856, Massachusetts, Vermont, Brhode Island, Connecticut, Miclugaji, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana had adopted prohibition. Mississippi and Texas had 
also enacted restrictive liquor laws and in other Southern States the movement for 
temperance legislation was vigorous. Ohio prohibited only the sale of distilled liquors. 
New York Tribune, Feb. 17, 1855. 

In New York the fight for the Maine Law had raged throughout 1854. Greeley mode 
it an issue second only in importance to Hhe Nebraska fraud.’ His leading editorial on 
dcction day was typical of like appeals all over the North: 

*The morning, long waited for, dawns at last. Soldiers of Temperance, Humanity, 
and Freedom! your adversary is before you!’ 

Shall the 'Nebraska fraud’ prevail? Shall 'this day’s struggle . . . result in the tri« 
umph of . . . Bum? . . . Never were Virtue and Vice more fairly confronted in an eleo* 
tion. . . . 

‘Pauperism, Beggary, Vice, Crime, Outrage, Homicide, and Murder, nearly always 
find their main incitement in the intmdeating Bowl,’ etc. New York Tribune, Nov, 7, 
1864. 

‘Is slavery or intemperance the greater evil? The question is a standing one before all 
tlie debating societies of the country.* Ottoiwa Free Trader, July 29, 1864. 

* In the Illinois Legislature the Lieutenant Governor, Gustave Koerner, led the fight 
against prohibition chiefly on the ground that it would cause worse evils than those it 
would cure. For brief account of the contest see Boemer, i, 620-2. 

‘Many of the aHest and most active and most efficient Sons of Temperance, openly 
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One of these was a referendmn to the people at an election to be 
held June 4, 1855.^ Logan had charge of the bill on its final pas- 
sage through the House.* 

■While a majority of the native population was for prohibition, 
foreign born citizens were almost solidly against it.* Of these 
about ninety thousand were Germans. Their voting strength 
was not far from twenty thousand.^ Most of them were Demo- 
crats, but all were as much opposed to the extension of slavery 
as they were to prohibition. 

Many native bom citizens were of like mind. Among these 
were some of Lincoln’s associates and clients. One of them was 
Jesse W. Fell of Bloomington, a Quaker who had gone to Illinois 
from Pennsylvania about the time Lincoln went to New Salem. 
The two men became friends and, as the years passed, Lincoln 
relied more and more on his judgment. It was FeU who first pro- 
posed a series of joint debates between Lincoln and Douglas, 
dnd who first urged publicly that Lincoln shoiild be made the 
Republican candidate for President; and it was to him that Lin- 
coln wrote for campaign use, in December, 18d9, the sketch of 
his life which has become so famous.* A leading anti-slavery 
man. Fell was in 1855, against prohibition.® 

On the other hand, Herndon, while not an abstainer himself. 


oppose the Maine Liquor Law on the ground that it is rather calculated to retard than 
advance the cause,’ lUinoia State Register^ April 28, 1858. 

^ Koerner, x. Laws of Illinois, Act, Feb. 12, 1855. Sec. 40. 

The other amendment was that beer could be made for eicportation and that cider 
and wine could be made and sold in quantities of a gallon or more by those who grew 
thdr own apples and grapes. 

* Mofose Journal, 807, 411. ^ Koerner, i, 628. Douglas: Johnson, 144-5. 

* Average of census of 1850 and 1860. 

In 1855, Whig and Hepublican papers estimated the Gerxnan population as greater 
than it was. As early as 1852, the Quincy Whig, of March 28, said ^at it was 90,000 and 
tiiat German immigrants were then pouring into Illinois. By 1854 nine German news- 
papers were published. SeUeville Advocate, Jan. 18, 1854. 

Many German girls were brought to Sangamon Coimty to work in farmers’ families. 
Illinois Journal, April 2, 1855. 

‘ 2Vans. McLean Qmnly HisforiooZ SooUiy, m, 22. 

<FeUMSS. FeUwrotea piece for the Bloomington Paniagraph in opposition to that 
reform. His points were that, in Bloomington, several city ordinances against liquor 
selhng had not been enforced, and could not be; that * if there is any one fact conclusively 
proven by popular governments, it is that laws irrespective of their quality good or 
bad — to be properly enforced, must have the sanction of the popular voice; ’ that *it is 
all nonsense to say we con enforce law against theft, and therefore why not against that 
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was hot for prohibition.^ In 1854, the people of Springfield had 
voted against the sale of liquor within the city, the Council had 
acted accordingly,* and, as Mayor, Herndon had rigidly en- 
forced the ordinance. He had gone personally to some, if not 
most of the groceries and ‘told them they must close their 
doors,’ and had prosecuted those who failed to do so.® 

In this situation, with anti-slavery men diarply divided on 
prohibition, the campaign over the new law raged during April 
and May, 1865. The fight was incredibly abusive.* Douglas 
took no part, on the ground that he never interfered in local 
disputes.® Lincoln, too, kept hands ofi.® 

that many regard as bad, iJie liquor traffic, . . , because all nieii say theft is a <srime that 
should be punished, and one half, nay a majority in many communities look upon the 
liquor traffic as a crime/ 

Fell hod founded the town of Normal, near Bloomington, and established there a 
training school for teachers. He was highly esteemed for his enterprise, rectitude, and 
good works. 

1 Herndon to Theodore Farlcer, Feb. 13, 1866. Newton, 77-8. 

® Illinois State Register, April 1&. Many towns did the same, lb., June 1; Quinoy 
Whig, July 17, 1864. 

® ‘Valedictory of Wm. H. Herndon, Mayor of Springfield, on retiring from office/ 
Illinois Journal, April 11, 1866. 

Herndon said that during Uiis time ‘the great cause of sobriety and temperance has 
advanced. . . . Women and children can now walk through our streets, highways, and 
alleys, at all hours, night and day, with scarce a fear of insult or harm. . . . 

‘There are a few places, yet in our city, where whisky, poisoned and deathful, is sold 
to the initiated few. Yet , . . not one half as much whis^ is drunk now as in former 
years.' 

< Koerner, i, 62^3. 

* Illinois State Register, April 20, 1864. 

® Newton, 77. Not until 1010 was any inldmation made that Lincoln took part in this 
campaign. In that year a letter was published written July 6, 1010, by J. B. Merwin to 
Dr. F. £>. Blokeidee of Binghamton, N.Y., Dist. Supt. Anti-Saloon Ireague. Merwin 
Wrote at Blakeslee's request. Lincoln and Frohihition: Charles T. White, 163-7. See 
Robert T. Lincoln to White, April 30, 1017. Ih., 160-81, 

Merwin, a professional temperance lecturer, said in his letter that Lincoln and he 
stumped lUinob together for prohibiUon in the campaign of 1865. 

Merwin's letter was written when he was over eighty-two years old and fifty-five years 
after the event concerning which his reminiscence deals. No newspaper published in 
Illinois at that time mentions Lincoln os being at such meetings, albeit several notices 
appear of these gatherings and other speakers, and accounts of lincoln's speeches on 
other subjects are always given. The Merwin story is on its face obviously imagination. 
See Barton, n, 460 n. 

Of like character is the tale that Lincoln wrote the Illinois prohibition Act of 1856, 
While that measure was under discussion in the Legislature, Lincoln was a cancUdate for 
the Senate, and he did not risk the loss of a single vote. Moreover, the bill w^ almost a 
duplicate of tlie Maine Law, was the same then being pressed on the Legislatures of 
other States and needed no rewriting. 
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But the Illinois Journd strongly advocated the new law.^ 
While the stand of the paper, of the junior partner, and of 
Logan, shows Lincoln’s attitude, he said nothing publicly, nor 
have any private letters by him on the subject yet been dis- 
covered. Neither Herndon, nor Whitney, nor Davis, nor 
Palmer, nor Gillespie, nor Swett, nor Fell, makes any mention 
whatever of Lincoln in connection with the vigorous and noisy 
prohibition campaign of 1855; nor does his name appear in any 
newspaper notice or accomt of the numerous temperance meet- 
ings constantly held throughout those heated and clamorous 
months.* 

Lincoln’s sagacious policy during this political transition 
period, of saying nothing publicly about anything upon which 
the opponents of slavery extension were divided or uncertain, is 
illustrated by his long silence on three other matters of grave 
public concern which arose at that critical time. Two of them 
profoundly affected the thought and feeling of the whole coun- 
try and did much to hasten the coming of civil war. Those two 
were the violence in Kansas and the assault on Sumner in the 
Senate Chamber. The third was the Know-Nothing riots of 
1855. 

On none of these subjects did Lincoln, then or ever afterward, 
write anything for publication over his own name. Nor did he 

I For example, see editorials in issues of Feb. 26, 28, April 25, May 9, 10, 15, etc.; 
articles by a lawyer, signed ‘xxx/ March 2, 5, 8, 12, 16, 17, 20; by 'Q,* March 18; by 
* Prohibition,* March 10, 21, 24, 27, etc., 1855. Some of the editorials and articles were 
by Herndon. 

1^6 lUinoia Joumol also thrice publi^ed the law in full, March 18, May 10, and 26, 
1855. And see a satirical piece on ‘Protection from Fanatics* signed ‘Pulliight, Hard- 
scrabble, Sne^out & Co.,* June 2, 1855, probably by Herndon. 

The Journals position was against license in any case: 'Free liquor 1 or no liquor. . . . 
As for 13S, we are for PBOBismoN.* Editorial in issue of April 25, 1855. 

*Let us take the are and maul the Legislature has put in our hands, and go to work . * . 
until the fence is permanently secured around the whole field.* /5., March 24, 1855. 

‘The people will resist no law which is fairly enacted by the majority. . . . They will 
not overthrow order and law for a quart of whisky. . . , They cannot see self preservation 
in a tub of "rot«gut.’** 16., Feb. 28, 1855. 

> This canoipaigu was unbelievably vituperative and very thorough. Eoerner, i, 622-8, 
Yet a H^t vote was polled — 79,885 for and 89,915 against prohibition. lUinow 8ia(o 
Register, June 20, 1855. 

Sangamon County gave a majority of 604 against the new law. 16., June 9, 1855. 

The biggest vote for the law was cast in counties where tlie New York Tribune had 
widest drcalation and where Hepublicans and Abolitionists were most numerous. For 
full vote by counties see Illinois Siate Register, June 20, 1855. 
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make more than a casual reference to the turbulence in TTanjan.s 
until the beating of the Massachusetts Senator and the increas- 
ing disturbances beyond the Missouri border had aroused the 
North and made possible the success of the Republican Party. 

When, finally, at that decisive moment, Lincoln did speak 
out, and speak even with passion, he yet did not put on paper a 
word of the fiery denunciations he uttered. In the exercise of 
this self-restraint, he showed, as we shall presently see, the wis- 
dom of the statesman as well as the astuteness of the politician. 
Then, too, almost up to the moment when, at last, he did an- 
nounce himself, he was sadly confused on the political situation 
— a neutral condition which he frankly admitted, though pri- 
vately, to the closest of his old-time friends. 

The only public question about which Lincoln said anything 
at this particular time was slavery itself. Herndon tells of an il- 
lustrative incident. The son of a free negress, Polly, who lived 
in Springfield, went to New Orleans as a roustabout on a steam- 
boat. He did not have ‘free papers’ and, as required by law, 
he was put in jail while the vessel was in port. When the steam- 
boat was ready to leave the boy was overlooked and, in due 
time, he was advertised for sale to pay jail expenses. Polly ap- 
pealed to Lincoln and Herndon and the partners applied to 
Governor Matteson to get her son released. The Governor 
could do nothing. With unwonted heat, Lincoln said; 

‘By God, Governor, I’ll make the ground in this country too 
hot for the foot of a slave, whether you have the legal power to 
secure the release of this boy or not.’ Finally Lincoln and Hern- 
don raised, by subscription, enough money to pay the boy’s 
prison charges, and so got him back to his mother.* 

In general, however, so far as is known Lincoln said nothing 
publicly and little privately from the close of the campaign of 
1854 to May 29, 1856, when, at last, he joined the Republican 
Party and made a speech of grandeur and power. Yet during 
those twenty months the North flamed with excitement which 
grew stronger and fiercer all the time. 

This commotion was caused by what was said to be going on 
in Kansas; but while anti-slavery men raged and professional 

^ Herndon, ii, 378-9. 
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agitators spoke in words of fire at innumerable meetings, great 
numbers of bonest opponents of slavery extension were doubtful 
about the stories which came from that Territory. 

Moreover, these cautious and conservative people were al- 
most as much alarmed and repelled by the Northern extremists 
as they were by the evil tidings from the West. Yet, until this 
large and hesitant class were convinced and ready to help, no 
successful opposition to slavery extension could be made. 

■ Thus an outline of the story of what happened in Kansas, 
and of what was alleged to have happened, is indispensable to 
the narrative of Lincoln’s political career and of the sudden and 
unequalled growth of the Republican Party. Indeed, but for 
the Kansas agitation of 1854-56 and the Sumner-Brooks affair, 
the excitement over the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
itself would have died; the Republican Party would have suf- 
fered the fate of its predecessors, the Liberty Party and the 
Pree-Soil Party; and the door been closed to Lincoln’s further 
poKtical advancement in the direction it finally took. 

We must now have in mind the facts related in Chapter HI. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act opened that territory to settlement 
by slave-holders as well as others, on equal terms. Even before 
that law was enacted, thousands of settlers from all over the 
country who had gathered along the border, began to move 
across the fine and take up claims.^ For Uie most part these 
were the people found in Kansas when the first census of that 
Territory was taken. This fact is important in the story that 
now unfolds. 

In 1854, when the occupation of the two Territories could 
legally begin, the white population of the slave States was ap- 
proximately seven million and that of the free States was over 
sixteen million.^ The migration for long distances of the owners 
of many slaves was difficult and expensive. It meant the sale 
of plantations and similar arrangements of delay and iucon- 
veniehce. Moreover, the abandonment of land and plants 
where slave labor was profitable for regions where gain was 

* By the end of March, 1884, there were not enough Missouri River boats at St. touis 
to take immigrants who were on theb way to the Territories. They came in companies 
from Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Waihington Union, March 20, 1854, 

* Average of census 1880 and 1860. 
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uncertain was not an attractive enterprise.^ But the landless, 
the aspiring, the ambitious, the seekers for adventure, the 
searchers for new countries and wider opportunities, if unin- 
cumbered by slaves, could go anywhere wiUi comparative ease. 
Millions of such people lived in the North and a lesser number 
in the South. So it had come about that the West and North- 
west had been settled principally from the North and East. 
Amasa Walker advised Sumner that ‘ there will be an immense 
effort made to colonize the new territory with the friends of 
freedom,’ if the Kansas-Nebraska bill should pass.® 

During the debate in the Senate over the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill an energetic and resourceful member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, Eli Thayer of Worcester, began to devise some 
practical and concrete plan to ‘drive’ slavery from Kansas. 
Presently he hit upon the idea of forming a business company 
to colonize that Territory with settlers from the free States and 
from abroad. So Thayer secured the grant of a charter of a 
corporation, the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society, with a 
capital of five million dollars, ‘for the purpose of assisting emi- 
grants to settle in the West.’ 

Thus Thayer’s corporation was in existence on April 26, 1854, 
more than five weeks before the inunigrants could legally enter 
the Territories. The promoter was thrifty as well as philan- 
thropic. His plan was to secure Kansas as a free State by filling 
the Territory with anti-slavery emigrants, and then similarly to 
colonize Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Texas, thus stead- 
ily narrowing slave dominion; * and at the same time, by taking 

1 ‘The Southern planter does not take his force of negroes to a disputed territory. . . . 
It did not once occur during the contest for the Territory of Kansas.* Bli Thayer’s 
speech in House, Feb. 24i, I860, as quoted in History of ihe Kansas Crusade: Eli Thayer. 
046-7. 

‘ The men of the North have nothing to fear who go to Kansas as to a free land. The 
true men of the South will not long care to be going there with their perishable Slave 
property while such uncertainty still clouds the future of the State. . . . The South has 
not the men to spare, . . . while from the North the wave of emigration is always flowing 
westward. . . . Moreover, the tide of foreign emigration Kansasward is through our 
ports, and tJiis is a free tide* New York Times (editorial), April 3, 1856. Italics 
Times'^ 

* Walker to Sumner, Brookfield, Mass., April 05, 1854. Sumner MSS. 

« The New England Emigrant Aid Co.: Thayer, 07-9. Thayer actually did beg^ this 
process in Virginia when the Kansas fight had been won. J5., 59, 068; also T^yer to 
New York Herald, clipped in Liberator, April 04, 1857. This invasion of Virginia was 
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up land adjacent to good town sites, by the rental of implements 
and mills to settlers, and by other forehanded schemes, to make 
the struggle for freedom a profitable enterprise.^ 

Cautious New England investors were wary of Thayer’s 
grandiose scheme, however, and little stock was subscribed. So 
he and his fellow promoters formed a private concern under the 
title of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, and went 
ahead with their plans. None of these men were Abolitionists; 
they wanted rather to prevent the extension of slavery and then 
gradually choke it to death. Indeed Garrison, Phillips, and the 
thorough-going Abolitionists assailed Thayer’s scheme because, 
among other things, it was to be carried out by force and would 
cause the shedding of blood.® 

Let the Company’s emigrants go to Kansas as the Pilgrims 
came to New England, adjured Sumner.® Greeley said that he 

also to be thrifty, '1 assure you that it is our purpose to be strictly a business organ- 
isation.* 

Soon after its organization, the Emigrant Aid Company published a book Kansas 
and Nebraska: An account of ike Emigrant Aid Companies, It was written by a young 
dergyzioian, Edward Everett Hale. 

The volume contained an extensive and detailed description of Ka^nsos, directions to 
emigrants, etc.; and, in view of what followed, made statements of vital importance. 
For example: 

' Several thousand men of New England origin propose to emigrate ibis very summer 
[1864].* 5i26. 

‘Such a removal of an over-crowded population is one of the greatest advantages to 
eastern dties.* 226, 

‘Applications from German agents have already been made to members of the 
company.’ 226. 

‘There needs no Peter the Hermit to enlist crusaders. The crusaders are already on 
their way.* 243. 

‘Every indicaUon now points to victory. The movement of freemen is ten times as 
fast as is possible to men who must sell plantations before th^ move, and carry field 
hands before they can labor.* 246. 

^ The ‘investment . . . promises large returns at no distant day. . . . The company • . . 
will possess several reservations of six hundred and forty acres each, on which its board- 
ing-houses and mills stand. . . . These points will then be the large commercial positions 
df the new State.’ Hale, 227. 

The London Times printed a long letter from a citizen of Boston, which stated that 
the promoters of the Emigrant Aid project had ‘more purely business ends in view* 
than the winning of Kansas for freedom. ‘They anticipate . . . that ike philanthropic 
bread cast upon the waters return in the shape of comforiMe dividends* The writer 
gave specific examples of the profit-making features of the Emigrant Aid Company's 
project. London Times, dipped in Washington Sentinel, Dec. 23, 1864. Italics Sentiners, 

* Emigrant Aid: Thayer, 68. And see the Liberator from May, 1864, to 1867. 

* Sumner to Thos. Drew, Chairman Mass. Committee, May 1, 1864, Workst m, 
384n6. 
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would help arouse the North at once and the New York Tribune 
became a mighty propagandist of Thayer^s scheme.^ Whittier 
wrote a hymn, sung by the emigrants when starting from 
Boston, at stops along the way, and after they reached [Kansas: 

*We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea. 

To make the West, as they the East, 

The homestead of the Free!’ ® 

Typical of other provocative verses, also sung by Emigrant 
Aid Company settlers and printed in the Company’s Kansas 
newspaper, was 

THE FREERIAN’s SONG 
‘Traitors shaped in Southern mould 
Have our honest birthright sold; 

Wolves are set to guard our fold; 

Shame, Democracy ! 

From OUT mountams in the North 
Freedom’s legions sally forth, 

Shoutmg o’er the trembling earth 
Death to slavery!’ ® 

News of the five million dollar Massachusetts corporation 
formed to colonize Kansas awakened excitement, anger, and 
alarm among the people of Western Missouri.^ Counties along 
or near the border had large populations and many slaves; and 
it was feared and believed that the organized and, as they 
thought, heavily financed, effort to force free emigration into 
Kansas would result in systematic inducements to their slaves 

^ Thayer, 36-^1; New York Tribune, May Z9, 80, June 1, 1854(. 

* ‘The Kansas Emigrants,* 'Whittier*s Poerns, in, 176^. Also see Thayer, 165. 

® ■Whittier*s hymn and ‘ The Freeman's Song* were printed in ihe first number of the 
Herald of Freedom, the organ of the Emigrant Aid Co., published at Wakarusa (Law- 
rence), Kansas, Oct. Zl, 1854, soon after the Company's first emigrants arrived. 

Another stanza of WhitUer's poem was: 

‘We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom's southern line, 

And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged Northern pine!’ 

* Kansas: Leverett W. Spring, 28. ‘Powerful capitalized societies,* Channing states 
that the company never took in more than $140,000. 
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to escape, and in the final destruction of slavery in Missouri 
itself. 

Worse still, it was thought that the thousands of blacks 
would be incited to rise against the whites, burning and slaying 
as Nat Turner and his maddened negroes had done in Virginia, 
Then came tidings that Free-Soil and Abolition members of 
Congress had organized another Emigrant Aid Society to ac- 
complish the same purpose for which Thayer’s Massachusetts 
Company had been formed.^ 

Heated editorials were published in the newspapers of western 
Missouri and irritated men in boisterous meetings passed wrath- 
ful resolutions. Millions were being spent, they said, to send to 
Kansas swarms from the slums of Eastern cities. European 
paupers were to be herded into the new Territory. The people 
of western Missoxm welcomed honest immigrants, they de- 
clared, who came to Kansas to stay and make homes; but they 
resented this directed horde of paid ‘nigger stealers’ who were 
coming to ‘abolitionize’ Kansas, and, in the end, Missouri too.® 


^ Each member of the Congres^onal Emigrant Aid Society gave from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars. It had a room and secretary in Washington and sent circulars all over the 
country. Testimony of Danid Mace before Congressional Investigating Committee on 
the Troubles in Kansas, 8£Q. This report will be quoted as Howard CommUteo in subse- 
quent references. 

^ * Westport Hesolutions, June 8, and Independence Resolutions, June 5, 1864. Nor 
iionai Weehly InteUigencert June SMt, 1864, Weston Resolutions, Aug, 20, 1854. Illinois 
Journal, Sept. 16, 1864. 

At first the Independsnce Messenger, Whig, and the Agrarian, Democratic, both pub- 
lished at Independence, strongly condemned such resolutions. Weekly National Intelli- 
gencer, July 1, 1864; 8i. Louis Intelligencer quoted in Illinois Journal, Sept. 16, 1854. 
The bad feelmg soon spread, however, and the es^ression of it grew more heat^. 

On Dec. 25, 1864, came the Lafayette Co, Resolutions: ‘Societies were formed , . , 
[and] money contributed ... for the purpose ^ , of buying up, and sending to the terri- 
tory of Kansas ... a set of deluded, ignorant and vicious tools of knavish abolitionists. 
, . . Such as would be thus bought up . . . would be a wicked, debased and abandoned 
class, dragged forth from the dens of filth, vice, misery and crime of the Northern cities.' 
So pro-slavery emigrants must be protected against these incendiary hordes, etc. 
Waehingfon Sentinel, Jan. 7, 1866. 

On Jan. 1, 1865, the Ray County Resolutions were adopted: ‘Emigrating aidrsocieties 
— rendered effident and potent by naoney , . , [are] flipping to that Territory [Kansas] 
hundreds and thousands of mercenaries, picked up from the purlieus of Northern cities, 

.Weregard the course . . . as a lawless crusade’ and will resist it. Washington Sentinel, 
Jan. 18, 1856. ^ 

Similar resolutions were adopted at Douglas, Kansas, Jon. 22, 1866, but additional 
charges w^e made: ‘We have the undoubted evidence before our eyes of the existence of 
a speculating company in Boston, Massachusetts, who entertain designs of vast schemes 
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They never heard of the collapse of the five million dollar 
corporation, and, if they had been told of its breakdown, they 
would not have believed it. Humor swelled as it stalked through 
the border counties, just as we shall presently see it bloat when 
it parades through New England and the North. 

Something more than talk was necessary to thwart the plans 
of the Emigrant Aid Companies, said the pro-slavery leaders of 
western Missouri. So secret societies were organized to ‘counter- 
act’ the activities of those ‘abolition’ associations. Those so- 
cieties were called ‘The Blue Lodge,’ ‘The Social Band,’ ‘The 
Sons of the South.’ ^ Exaggerated and terrible descriptions of 
such organizations were circulated throughout the North, al- 
most as soon as they were formed.® 

Chief among the promoters of these societies and the most 
active and blatant of the pro-slavery leaders were Senator Atchi- 
son and Benjamin Franklin StringfeUow.® They were as fanati- 

of speculation in lands, towns, and mines, and to obtain possession of the fairest and 
most valuable portions of Kansas Territory,* etc. Herald of Freedom, Feb. 17, 1855. 

For such utterances free State emigrants expressed contempt: ‘A barking dog never 
bites. . . . They [Missourians] can’t muster up enough of slaveholders to make a colony. 
They ore very mad at Massa^usetts for donating five million dollars to send people that 
are not able to move here, and fill up this Territory with voters, who will bring it in free. 
They say that they had better liberate their slaves at once than to have them run off by 
the Canada underground railroad. . . . But what con they do?* Letter of John Cbris'’ 
man, free State Kansas settler, June 4, 1854, in Goshen (Ind.) Democrat, copied in New 
York Tribune, July 0, 1854, describing Weston meeting, which Chrisman attended. 

^ Douglas: Johnson, 288. Howard CommiUee, 3; Testimony of K. C. McCarty, 855-6; 
of Leonder Ker, Chaplain U.S. Aiilitory Post, Ft. Leavenworth since 1842, 859, el of. 

The testimony before the Congressional Investigating Committee is overwhelming 
that almost all Missourians and a large number of settlers believed that the v^ole 
brouble came from the Emigrant Aid Company’s plans and operations. Some of these 
witnesses were from the free States. See, for example, Howard Committee, 1175, 1180, 
1182, ei seq, 

* New York Tribune, June 29, 1854. 

* String! cllow was a young lawyer of Weston, Mo. In 1854 he was about thirty-eight 
years old, a natural leader and well liked. Even the Herald of Freedom, which denounced 
liiTTi with utmost virulence during the Kansas struggle, paid him this tribute when it 
was nearly over; 

*He is quite popular with his friends. In the Southern acceptation of the word, he is 
much of a gentleman, affable and generous,’ etc. Herald of Freedom, Nov. 22, 1856. And 
see Annals ofFlaUe County: W. M. Foxton, 943, 

Late in 1854, Stringfellow wrote a pamphlet entitled, NegrO’^lavery, No Flvil, or Tke 
North and the Souik: A Report made to the Platte County Self-Defensive Association. 

The Emigrant Aid Societies had been organized by Abolitionists, said Stringfdlow, 
‘to throw into a horde who shall not only exclude slavdbolders from that tem- 

tory, but in the end abolish i^very in Missouri. . . . We find these miscalled emigrants 
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cal for slavery as the wildest Abolitionist was for emancipation. 
During the turbulent months before us, the truculent words 
even more than the imprudent actions of these two men were 
used with crushing effect against them and the cause they so 
fiercely championed. 

On Friday, July 28, 1854, the first company sent out by 
Thayer arrived in Missouri and made their way to Kansas. 
Nearly all were young men. No disturbance took place; but 
some of the emigrants said savage things about slavery. This 
had a bad effect on the slave-holding communities of the border.^ 
The second Emigrant Aid contingent of two hundred left 
Boston toward the end of August. It was joined at Albany by 
a hundred more, and the number was increased at every station 
along the way. A third company started in September.® Many 
of these Emigrant Aid Company men took Sharp’s rifles with 
them.® 

Other Aid Companies sprang up in the free States, and by 
the faE of 1854 larger numbers of eastern and northern emi- 

really negro-thieves. . • . They are not freemen, but paupers, who have sold themselves 
to Ely Thayer & Co.* 

They said boldly what they would do. One 'emigrant' declared on the streets of 
Weston, that he ‘would wiMngly kelp bum ike d — d slavekolding town* Many free 
negroes appeared and then several runaway slaves — 'our very lives were endangered.* 
Arson and murder were threatened. So, said Stringfellow, came the Self Defensive 
Association, 

'Ours [the border], now the most prosperous portion of our State, will in a short time 
become a desert waste.* The plan was to 'abolitionize* Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, etc, 

'We respect honest home seekers, even though their opinions, disagreeing with ours, 
end in our ruia; * but Thayer's slaves who come to steal our property and drive us from 
our homes must be dealt with by the strong hand, just as Indian cattle thieves were 
treated, etc. 

Stringfellow’s tract was reprinted by the NJ/. Emigrant Aid Co., Boston, 1855. 

^ Missouri Correspondence, New York Tribune, Aug. 6, in issue of Aug. 12, 1854. 
After giving his story, the correspondent volunteered advice to emigrants from the 
North; 

‘By all means, forbear uttering hot and angry words. They effect no good whatever, 
but tend only to exasperate the feelings of the ^aveholder and southern men generally. 
It is my earnest conviction, that a large majority of the people of Missouri are not only 
willing but eager that Kansas shall he secured to Ereedom. But if they once get the idea 
that organizations are formed in the East for the purpose of interfering with what l^ey 
call thmr legal rights in the State of Missouri, sudi an intense degree of excitement will 
be raised as must necessarily defeat or postpone indefinitely, the accomplishment of our 
objects.' 

* New York Tribune, Aug. SI, 1854; Weekly NaHondl IvMigencer» Sept. 2, 1854. 

* ‘As for "Sharp’8rifles,"Iknow many went aJongwith the emigrants. . No organ- 
ization openly provided such implements at first, but they generally formed a port of 
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graoats were going to Kansas or were on their way.^ Letters 
sent home brought companies of ‘ymuig and spirited men’ 
from the North to join their comrades in the land of conflict 
and promise.® Sympathetic newspapers were full of accounts of 
these pilgrimages to carry out Thayer’s ‘plan of freedom.’ ® 
Tremendous crowds greeted the emigrants all along the 
route.^ 

Others, also from the North, were entering the Territory or 
preparing to go there; but these were ordinary settlers sudb. as 
had peopled the West and Northwest, and were not controlled 
by the Emigrant Aid Associations. Large numbers were from 
Illinois.® In fact the great bulk of all emigrants to Kansas were 
from States west of New England and New York.® Many went 
to Nebraska. Aside from those sent by the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, not all Northern settlers were against slavery,^ and none 
of them took arms. 

Many also went from Missouri, Arkansas, and Kentucky. 
Not all of the Southern emigrants were for slavery and few 
of them carried weapons for warfare. For several months they 
outnumbered those from the North; but in October, 1854!, the 

the equipment of our colonies. The directors furnished them on their individual re- 
sponsibility.* Emigraid Aid: Thayer, 46. 

1 Correspondence Boston Tost^ Aug. 16, clipped in National Intelligencer , Sept. 2, 1864. 

‘Our young Territory is filling up with a rapidity unparaUded except in the case of 
California.* Kansas Herald, clipped in Washington Union, Oct. 25, 1864. 

® Thayer, 168-70, 180-1. « 16., 171-8. * 16., 184. 

* Urhana Union, March 23, June 8; Si. Clair WeeUy TrUmne, April 22, Oct. 14; B^e^ 
viUe Advocate, May 10; AUon WeeJdy Courier, Oct. 6, 1864. 

^ ‘There are more men from Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana than from all New England 
and New York combined.* Lane in Chicago speech. May 30, 1856. Kansas and the 
Kansans: William B. Conndley, n, 607. 

Unless specifically indicated, the account of the !B^sas struggle hereafter ^ven in the 
text, including references to letters, documents, speeches, newspapers, descriptions of 
men and towns, ore from Mr. Connelley’s book; the ofiddal r^ort of the testimony 
taken by the Inward Comnuttee (H. B., 84th Cong. 1st Seas., No. 200); Journals of 
CouncU and House of the Kansas Legislature, 1856; the Congressional Ghhe; Annals of 
Kansas: D. W. Wilder (new ed. 1880); the Kansas Historical Collections and the Publi- 
cations of the Kansas Historical Society, especially the articles by Mr. Connelley in those 
series of volumes; the Herald of Freedom; Kansas Free State; New York Tribune; New 
York Times; Nem York Herald, for period under review. 

Nearly all histories of Kansas and Missouri, and of the counties involved, written as 
late as a generation after the Civil War, are wholly one-sided and anything in them, 
except official records, must be used with extreme caution. 

^ Illinois Journal, April 18, 1864; Si, Clair Weekly Tribune, June 3, 1864, etc. 
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tide began to turn.* Even in mid-summer of 1854 the corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post reported to his paper 
that many Missouri emigrants to Kansas were opposed to 
slavery and that the Territory was sure to become a free State.® 
While some slave-holders took up claims, no slaves had been 
carried to Kansas by the beginning of winter.® 

At the head of Thayer’s first party was Charles Robinson, 
the principal agent in Kansas of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company. He was a big man, with large bewhiskered face, 
bald head, and cold, steady gray eyes. It would have been hard 
to find an abler manager for such an enterprise. He was pru- 
dent, daring, and resourceful; and he was experienced in frontier 
life. He had been one of the gold-seekers in California and had 
taken part in the turbulence that preceded the organization of 
that State. He was in Kansas to make money for himself 
as well as to make the Territory a free State.^ 

Robinson led his colonists to a place on the prairies near 
the Wakarusa River, some forty nailes from the Missouri line. 
Immediately the New England men got into a quarrel with the 
settlers who were already on the ground which Robinson chose 
for a town site.® But the trouble was finally settled by buying 
the squatters’ claims, and a town was founded, named Law- 
rence, in honor of the principal financial backer of the Emi- 
grant Aid Company, Amos A. Lawrence of Boston.® Through- 
out the period of this narrative, its houses were little better 
than shanties of sod, grass, and clapboards, together with some 

^ Washvn^ftan Star, clipped in New York Tribune, Oct. 6, 1854. 

* Indiana Sentind, July 25, 1864, ‘The people of Missouri . , , recdved kitw every- 
where cordially, and treated his opinions with the greatest respect.’ 

* Washington Star, in New York Tribune, Oct, 5, 1854, 

* For desmption of Uohinson as he appeared at this time see Beyond the Mississippi: 
Albert I>. Bachardson (1867), 44. An extremely laudatory account of him is the Life of 
CkarleB BMnsou: *Fr a.inlg "W, Blackmar* 

‘He accumulated a fortune, becoming the most wealthy citizen of the State in his 
time.’ Kansas: Cosnelley, i, 480, And see An Appeal to the Record: Connelley, 28-4, 63. 

* ]toter from Fort Leavenworth, Oct. 11, 1854, in Boston Post, clipped in Weekly 
Naiumal Intelligenoer, Nov, 4, 1864, 

‘ Both parties are represented as preparing for hostilities.’ Letter from a New England 
Settler, Ijawrenoe, Oct. 4, 1854, in Milwaukee Sentinel, as quoted in Washington Sentinel, 
Oct, 27, 1854. 

* Life of Amos A, Lawrence: T^liaxn Lawrence, 83-4, 
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tents, so scattered that it was hard to tell the ‘miry’ streets; 
and its chief business was horse trading and Ignr} speculation/ 
Robinson promptly engaged in the latter, bought lots in town 
prospects, and laid out a town of his own/ 

During all this tunc ICansas was without any government 
whatever. No one knew even how many settlers had gone into 
the Territory, or where they came from. In Nebraska, on the 
other hand, a census had been taken promptly and a legisla- 
ture had been elected, and this body was actually in session 
more than a month before the inhabitants of 'K'a.nsH.a were 
enumerated.® 

The cause of this diflFerence in the administration of the two 
Territories was the curious and, to this day, unexplained delays 
of the Governor of Ransas, Andrew H. Reeder of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a good lawyer, forty-five years old, fat, gray- 
haired, with large prominent blue eyes and ministerial whiskers. 
He had been appointed by President Pierce in June, 1854, at 
about the same time that a Governor for Nebraska had been 
named; but Reeder did not go to his post for more than three 
months afterward. 

When, finally, on October 7, 1854, he did reach Kansas, im- 
migrants from the North were coming in rapidly. Pro-slavery 

^ * Recollections of Early Days in Kansas:^ Shalor Winchell Eldridgdi Pubs, Kansas 
Hist* Socy„ u, 17 (lOSO); Richardson, 37-^. 

Some emigrants were disappointed and became bitter toward the Aid Companies. 
J. Howe, leader of a company from Cleveland, said publidy, that those organiza- 
tions *have encouraged hundreds of poor well-meaning and honest people to leave their 
homes and rush into the Territory without means to sustain themselves there, who must 
suffer everything but death, and many of them that, if they remain.* As quoted in the 
Herald qf Freedom of Lawrence, clipped in Washington Sentinel, Jan. 16, 1855. 

And see, especially, the testimony of John E. Ingalls, in Howard ConvmiUe, 841-4t. 
Ingalls lived near Boston and went to Kansas with a party sent by the Emigrant Aid Co. 

‘ The town of Quindaro, named after Quindaro Guthrie, wife of Abelard Guthrie. 
Richardson, 26-Sl. In 1856 Richardson found lots in this place selling at $1,500 each; 
and lots in Lawrence os high os $2,000 each. 

* ‘Things are moving off lively in our sister Territory. The governor . . . drives mat- 
ters forward. . * . The districting of the Territory has been accomplished, and already 
men are abroad in each taking the enumeration. So soon as this is completed the appor- 
tionment will be made, and elections for members of the assembly and delegates to 
Congress will be ordered. . . . Charming Nebra^! Homer nor Hilton ever saw thy 
beautiful landscapes.' Conned Bluffs City Bugle, dipped in Washington Union, Nov. 15, 
1854, 

The Nebraska dections were held Nov. 29, 1854, and the Legidature convened Jan* 
16, 1855. 
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TT^en urged him to take a census and order elections. The 
Governor refused. He must make a ‘lour of inspection/ he said. 

While on this journey Reeder bought lots in several towns ^ 
and purchased much land adjacent to the likeliest of them. 
With associates the Governor also started a town of his own, 
which he called Pawnee City. Reeder’s financial plans were 
ambitious. Pawnee was near the jimction of streams which 
formed the Kansas River; he counted on running steamboats to 
his town, and he put money into two such craft that made trips 
to Lawrence.® Uiduckily for him, the Governor’s town-site was 
on a military reservation, not yet open to exploitation. His 
fellow promoter. Col. Montgomery, in command of the post. Port 
Riley, was court-martialed and dismissed from the Army, as soon 
as the Government learned of his part in the scheme.® Upon 
Reeder’s town of Pawnee the fate of Kansas, the fortunes of the 
Republican Party, and the career of Lincoln, presently turned. 

As we swiftly review the main events that now took place in 
the Territory, we must have in mind the vital fact that Lincoln 
had personal reports from a man on the ground. Among the 
broken-down politicians, unsuccessful lawyers, and failures in 
business who, from South and North alike, went to the new 
Territories for ‘another chance,’ was a dissolute Rlinois at- 
torney, Mark W. Delahay. He was then twenty-seven years of 
age and had married a fifth cousin of Lincoln’s mother. When 
in court at Petersburg, Lincoln had been wont to associate with 
Delahay, just as he had prized the company of Jack Kelso in 
New Salem. 

In the ^ring of 1855 Delahay bought a pro-slavery paper, 
the Kansas Herald, published at Leavenworth, and changed its 
name to Ternlorial Register , It took the side of the ordinary 
settler, and earnestly advocated the Free State cause. Delahay 

^ Leavenworth, Lawrence, Tecumseh, Topeka, etc. They cost Reeder little or nothing 
because he was Governor. Kansas: ConneUey, i, 411. 

* History of Jacicson Co,, Mo,, Union Historical Co. (Kansas City, 1881), 425-6. 

* President Fierce's Spedal Message, Jan. 24, 1856. Messages: Richardson, v, 852-60. 
The defence of Reeder was that, while Pawnee was adjacent to Fort Riley, it was not 
actually on the Reservation; and that Davis, then Secretary of War, extended the mili- 
tary tract over the site of Pawnee after that town project had been started. These asser- 
tions were wholly false. 

* Paxton, 190; Wilder, 65; Galena Courier, clipped in Illinois State Register, Oct. 20, 
1856. It does not appeiur where Ddahay got the money to buy and run the Regisi&r, 
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kept Lincoln informed of developments in Kansas, and, of 
course, sent him copies of the Register.^ These facts may explain 
Lincoln’s long silence on the controversy we are now to witness, 
and his deep and lasting dislike of Reeder. 

Without taking a census the Governor ordered the election 
of a Delegate to Congress. It was held on November 29, 1854!, 
when winter had opened. Atchison urged Missourians to 
thwart the designs of the Emigrant Aid Company by going to 
the ballot-box in Kansas.^ Stringfellow incited the Missouri 
border counties to save the day, even by the shedding of blood 
if need be.® Several hundred young men, mostly armed, crossed 
the border and voted illegally for the pro-slavery candidate, 
John W. Whitfield, the Government Indian Agent. He would 
have been elected without them — for a majority of the legal 
voters were still pro-slavery — and in spite of fraud on the 
Free State side, or, at least, attempted fraud.® 

Even on this first trial of strength at the ballot-box, the 
Emigrant Aid Company’s colony at Lawrence was not caught 
napping. Wilson declared in the Senate that when the Mis- 
sourians came to that stronghold, they found Robinson, ‘the 
Miles Standish of Kansas,’ and his men, ‘ready to meet the issue 
with powder and ball.’ ® 

^ Whitney, 375. The Delahays migrated to Kansas when it was &6t open to settle- 
ment. ‘ Mark was distressingly impecunious and awfully bibulous : and when the Kansas 
struggle was on, he was in communication with his distinguished connection about 
politics out there.’ See also Weik, 221-7. 

> 'If a set of fanatics and demagogues a thousand miles oS could afford to advance 
their money ... to abolitionke [Kansas] . . . what is your duty? When you reside in one 
day’s journey of the territory, and when your peaw, your quiet, and your property de- 
pend upon your action, you can without an exertion send five hundred of your young 
men who will vote in favor of your institution. Should each county in the State of Mis- 
souri only do its duty, Ihe question w^ be decided quietly and peaceably/ Illmoia 
Journal^ Dec. 4, 1854. 

® Wilson in C<mg^ Qlohe^ 84th Cong. Ist Sess., Appendix, 91. 

* Spring, 40-1. The Washington BenUnelt Dec. 17, 1854, said that, even if the Mis- 
sourians did vote, 'they had just as much right to exercise suffrage as did the paid emis- 
smes of the miserable Abolition “Emigrant Sodeties” of the North.’ 

'The votes of those sent out by the Emigrant Aid Societies . . . were nearly all ^ven in 
one district [which included the town of Lawrence] . . . 150 left on the day following the 
election, having complied with their contract in voting!* StringfdOlow to Southern Con- 
gressmen in {&., Jan. 12, 1855. 

® Cong* Globe, 34th Cong. Ist Sess., Appendix, 90, Feb. 18, 1850. 

Writing from Kansas, Dec. 2, 1854, a correspondent of the Washington Union said 
that Whig and abolition papers would print ‘the most exaggerated stories and fabrica- 
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But the news went out that the ‘Slave Power’ had struck its 
first blow in the conquest of Kansas. The Illinois Journal re- 
printed from the St. Louis Democrat a letter stating that five 
hundred men had gone from the border Missouri counties ‘de- 
termined to vote if it had to be done at the point of the bowie 
knife.’ ^ In the New York Tribune Greeley urged resistance.® 
Other anti-slavery papers followed his lead. StringfeUow’s 
‘blood’ q)eech was reprinted throughout liie North.® The Free 
State men of Kansas acted quickly. A secret military organiza- 
tion, the Kansas Legion, was formed.^ 

The Democratic press laid the whole blame on the Emigrant 
Aid Company and similar organizations. ‘We believe the insane 
boastings of the “Emigrant Societies,” and other kindred 
bodies of men, did much towards electing the Democratic dele- 
gate in Kansas, by such an overwhelnaing majority,’ declared 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Advertiser.^ 

Then over the plains swept the winter of 1864-55. Many 
emigrants who had staked out claims, went back home until 
spring. Practically all from Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas re- 
turned to their comfortable houses for the months of cold and 
blizzard.® 

Toward the end of winter the Governor ordered the taking of 
a census. It was a strange time for such work. Two feet of 
snow covered the groimd. The enumeration showed only a 
little more than ei^t thousand inhabitants, and a majority of 
some hundreds were from the South. Most of these settlers 
were the emigrants who had gathered on the border in anticipa- 

tions . . , . Gen^ WhitMd was fairly, honestly, and honorably elected by the squat- 
ters of the Territory/ It had been a hot campaign and the ^friends of the administration 
had won/ WasMnglon Union, Dec. 15, 1854. 

^ Illinois Journal, Dec. 15, 1864. 

* New York Tribune, Dec. 7, 1854. 

‘ Cong. Qlohe, S4th Cong. 1st Sesa., Appendbc, 91. 

* Testimony Dr. John P. Wood in Howard ComrnUtee, 658. Also Senate Committee 
B^ort No. 84, March 12, 1856. 

* Clipped in Washington Sentind, Dec. IS, 1854. 

* Testimony Dr. John H. Stringfellow, in Howard Committee, 858. Also statements of 
Senator George W. Jones of Iowa, Cong. Globe, S4th Cong. 1st Sesa., Appendix, 400, 
April 16, 1866; and of Douglas, ih., 361. *A large majority of the emigrants ... re- 
tired to their old homes . . , with the view of going bati to Kansas in the Spring with 
th^ families. . , , These facts are wdl known to the Senators from the Western States/ 
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tion of the opening of the Territories. A much smaller number 
were those sent out by the Emigrant Aid Company, but these 
formed the nucleus for all Free State men in Kansas. 

As spring opened the tide of migration from the North once 
more began to flow. Then, at last, Reeder ordered the election 
of a legislature, to be held March 30, 1855, more than two 
months after the Legislature of Nebraska had convened and 
four months after it had been elected. Pro-slavery men, espe- 
cially those in western Missouri, said that the date of the elec- 
tion was known in Boston and Pennsylvania, long before the 
Governor announced it in Kansas.^ Reeder stoutly denied that he 
had given such information or that anybody could have done so.® 

But the suspicion first aroused in the Missouri border counties 
by news of the five million dollar Massachusetts corporation 
was strengthened. The belief became general that Reeder was 
carrying into execution in Kansas a conspiracy formed in New 
England. So Atchison implored his Missouri constituents to 
‘beat the Yankees at their own game,’ Stringfellow talked fero- 
ciously, and the Blue Lodges held dark and fearful sessions. 
Whether the scared and angry border had learned of the KAnsas 
Legion, is not known; but the pro-slavery leaders took no 
chances. Moreover, they honestly and very fervently believed 
that many ‘emigrants’ had recently gone into Kansas merely 
to vote and then return East.® 


1 Testimony of M. P. Rively, Howard CommiUee, 884-6; Charles E. Ke^ey, mer- 
chant of Westport, Mo., who heard in Boston, Feb. 91, of date of election, 862r-4; 
William H. Miller, Parkville, Mo., 863; F. M. Mahan, Clerk on steamboat between St. 
Louis and St. Joseph, 867-70, et d. Also William G. Mathias in debate in Kansas Leg- 
islating, July 23, 1856. Kansas Correspondence, New York Times, July 24, in issue 
Aug. 4, 1865. 


8 Testimony of Keeder. Howard Committee, 984-6. 

® Testimony of William T. Donaldson, f 6., 861-2. This witness, a livery man of West- 
port, swore that he took several wagon loads of men from the river landing into Kansas 
n. pd brought most of them back after the election. 

E W. Donaldson. /&., 864; Isaac M. Bidge of Kansas City, 861-2; Alejcander Gu- 
ham, merchant, Westport, 848-61; J. B. Evans, 846; J. Biddlesbarger, 844-8; M. 
Blossom, Clerk on Steamboat Polar Star, 888-40; W. H. Chick. Kansas City Commis- 


This charge was made as to the first election, Nov. 29. 1864; ‘The fact of [^at] hun- 
dreds of the hirelings of the Abolition “Emigrant Aid Sodety*’ have left lUnsas . . . 
since the recent election . . . proves conclusivdy that the only purpose for which they 
were sent, was to control the election in that territory/ Lafayette Co. Resolutions, 
Deo. 26, 1864. Washington Sentind, Jon. 7, 1866. 
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Thus it happened that, when election day came March SO, 
1865, the Kansas sun rose on an army with banners. More than 
five thousand Missourians had crossed the border to vote for 
pro-slavery members of the Legislature. All were armed. Some 
carried muskets and other weapons taken from the United 
States Arsenal at Liberty, Missouri. They had cannon, too, 
and the mihtaiy aspect of the invasion was heightened by fiags, 
fifes, drums, and a band or two. Also a good deal of whisky was 
an attractive part of the commissariat and kept up martial 
spirits.^ 

In such fa^ion a heavy pro-slavery vote was piled up. In 
some cases the Missouri cohorts went to the absurd extreme of 
electing members who lived in that State. Their work done, 
the array marched back in hilarious triumph. With bands 
playing and drums rolling, they paraded about the public 
square at Independence, Missouri, cheered by admiring women 
and men who lined the streets.® The Squcctter Sovereign, a paper 
which Stringfellow had newly established to champion slavery 
in Kansas, was frantic with joy.® 

Yet it is doubtful if, at that particular time, a single Missouri 
vote was needed to carry the election. Notwithstanding that 
fraudulent voting was probably done by Free State immigrants 
as well as by the invaders, the genuine settlers of pro-slavery 
views, were, probably, still in the majority. 

Tidings of the picturesque outrage fairly set the telegraph 
wires on fire. Mails were burdened with lurid descriptions of 
this armed and drunken assault from Missouri on the ballot-box 
in Kansas. The real facts were bad enough; but, by repetition 
and distance, accounts of them grew into grotesque legends. 
The anti-slavery press exhausted the vocabulary of horror. The 
New York Tribune led the onslaught. Greeley invented the 
term ‘Border Ruffians,’ and those burning words were attached 
to all who lived in western Missouri.^ Henceforth they were 

^ Gnre^ondence New York Tribune from St. Louis, April 10, in issue of April 17, 
1855. 

* St, Lome RepulHieait, clipped in New York Tribune, April 0, 1866. 

* The first issue of the Sgtuitter Sovereign appeared immediately after the taking of the 
census in Feb., 1856. Faecton, 197. Also New York Tribune, April 6 , 1S66. 

* New York Tribune, April 10, IS^ 1866. The Missourians were enraged by Greeley’s 
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represented as savage, ignorant, brutal creatures, with long un- 
kempt hair, unshaven faces and ferocious bearing, roughly clad, 
with battered hats, frowsy shirts, bowie knives sticking out of 
boot-tops, revolvers thrust m belts, rifles held menacingly. 
Northern emigrants were pictured as well attired, unarmed, 
intelligent men, of orderly deportment, grave but kindly coun- 
tenance, industrious, sober, religious, law-abiding. As a matter 
of fact, the costume, manners, and speech of the frontier were 
much the same. Living in sod huts, log cabins, or, now and 
then, a rude stone dwelling, and undergoing that toil, dis- 
comfort, and hardship inseparable from the settlement of un- 
broken plains, the emigrant from Massachusetts, Illinois, or 
Peimsylvania, soon looked like other settlers. 

Since the incursions of the Border Ruffians were chiefly from 
the western counties of Missouri, it becomes necessary to 
examine briefly the kind of people who lived there; for the 
struggle for Kansas now developed into a contest between these 
counties, on the one hand, and anti-slavery people of the whole 
North from Maine to Minnesota, backed by a strong sentiment 
in Missouri itself, on the other. Atchison and Stringfellow made 
frantic appeals to the South for help.^ That section was thor- 


phrase ‘Border KuffiaJQS.’ £1^. Loma BapiMkan in New York Triune, July IS, 
1855. 

'Those slave-hreeders and slave-drivers mean to carry Kansas at the point of the 
bowie knife and the muzzle of the revolver.’ New York Tribune, April 18, 1855. 

'The rabble sent to overpower the actual voters of the Territory, were of the lowest 
grade of whites that con be found in a slave country, . . . the most degraded class of 
mortals.’ Ih,, April 17, 1855. Also St. Louis dispatch, April 10, in same issue. 

'The Missouri bullies. . . . Slavery is to be extended indefinitely over this Continent.* 
Ih,, April 27, 1855. The issue of July 13, 1855, was full of tales of Kansas outrages. 

See also lUinois Journal, Xday 8, 1855. Country papers printed columns in a single 
issue. For instance, AUm Weekly Courier, May 10, 1855, had three columns. 

A fair example of descriptions of the people of western Missouri published in many 
Northern papers and believed by most Northern men, women, and children, is this: 

'In no other civilized land can there be found so obscene, depraved, brutish a race of 
beings, as inhabit the border counties of Missouri. A visit to their border towns is indeed 
sickening. Bar-rooms, saloons, and grog-shops are always filled with a drinking, gamb- 
ling, swearing, fighting, blaspheming gang of loafers . . . who talk . . . mostly of killing 
Abolitionists in Kansas, ravishing women, and carrying to their bestial dens the 
young and beautiful/ Kansas Correspondence in New York Times, Feb. 9, in issue of 
Feb. S5, 1856. 

^ 'Inasmuch as those laws [of migration] have been violated ... by the force of money, 
and a powerful organization in the North and East, it becomes the South "to be up and 
doing,’* and to send in a population to counteract the North. , . . Thus far a few countieii 
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oughly canvassed, many meetings were held, fiery speeches 
were made, inflammatory resolutions adopted. But the South, 
as a whole, remained indifferent, an attitude that caused the 
Charleston Mercury and three or four other organs of ‘Southern 
rights’ to foam with despair and wrath.^ 

In 1855 the communities of western Missouri were duplicates 
of that in which Lincoln was bom and spent his early childhood 
in Hardin County, Kentucky. Excepting only the element of 
slavery, they were identical, too, with those among which Lin- 
coln lived while in Indiana and after he came to Illinois.® The 

in Weatexn Missouri have successfully encountered and defeated this powerful organissa** 
tion.’ Atchison to Atlanta (Ga.) Examiner, clipped in New York Tribune, Jan, 19, 1856, 

*1 was soroewhat alanned, when I ^w our Southern friends seemingly ready to sur- 
render it [Kansas], deterred by the dedaxation of those on whom they were accustomed 
to idy, that it was not adapted to slave labor/’ while, at the same time, Abolitionists 
were organizing their companies, with millions of capital, to colonize that Territory. . . . 
Were they to succeed, it needs no prophet to foretell the speedy dissolution of the 
Union. Missourians have thus felt, that . . . they are not only defending their own 
homes, but the Union itself. To protect their homes, they have made their homes in 
Kansas. • . * While the people of Missouri are not ‘^lawless invaders/' many have moved 
into Kansas mainly induced by a determination to adopt all lawful means to protect 
themselves from the invasion of Abolitionists.’ 

’Will Kansas he a Shveholding Siat^ 1 answer without hesitation, it wHl/ Strings 
fellow to Southern Congressman, Washington Sentinel, Jan. IS, 1855. Italics Stringfd- 
low's. 

^ 'Looking to the past and the present, many a brave heart might despair of the 
South. ... Is she dead/ Okarkston Mercury, as quoted in Washington Sentinel, Oct. 6, 
1854. 

'The “Decree of Omnipotent Slave power that Kansas should be a slave state “ is the 
fiction, a morbid fancy; not in harmony but in conflict with the political records of that 
time. . . , There is no evidence that the controlling element of the South had any organ- 
ized purpose or even e]q)ectan(7 of taking possession of Kansas/ Fooi Notes on Kansas 
History: B. G. Elliott, 3, 7. 

Chsjming in his History g^ves a summary of the efforts made in the South to send 
money and men to help pro-slavery men in Kansas, vi, 164-6, 

Journals of the Lei^f^tures of Southern States and laws passed by them do not show 
that any funds were appropriated, and private contributions were trivial compared to 
the sums raised in the North. 

* The Missouri counties from which nearly all the Border Buffians came were Jackson, 
Lafayette, Clay, Buchanan, Platte, Bay, and Saline. In 1850 these counties had a popu- 
lation of 68,586 whites, 18,1^8 slaves and 213 free negroes. 

TTiere were 225 pubHc schools, 229 teachers; 14,217 pupils, as returned by families, 
went to school during the year and 6,903 attended steadi^; whfle twenty-nine academies 
and other like institutions had forty-one teachers and 1,182 students. All Missouri wit- 
nesses before the Congressional Investigating Committee signed their names. 

The forrign bom popularion was negligible. Almost every family lived in a house of 
its own. Census, 1850, 

Even better than the Census, as riiowing the kind of people living in the leading 
border counties, is iinnofo of Platte Co., Mo., W. M. Paxton. Other 'histories* of these 
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worst of the Border RufSians were about like the Clary Grove 
boys; and the best (for judges, ministers, teachers, and lawyers 
took part in the invasion) were similar to the better elements 
of New Salem, Springfield, and other towns and counties among 
which Lincoln lived up to the time of the Ransas struggle. 
These Missouri people were the same who had driven the 
Mormons from their State, just as had been done in Illinois.^ 
There was earnest Free-Soil sentiment in the border counties, 
but the pro-slavery men were now dominant and well-nigh 
crazed with anger and fear. Their violence and fraud, especially 
at the election of March SO, were denounced by the Industrial 
Luminary, published at Parkville, Platte County, Missouri. 
The press of that paper was, therefore, seized, broken, and 
thrown into the River. ‘This outrage brought a myriad of anti- 
slavery voters to Kansas.’ The publisher sued the leaders of the 
mob for destroying his property, recovered twenty-five hundred 
dollars damages, went to Rlmois, and became wealthy,® 
Immediately after the election, Robmson took militant ac- 
tion. The Free State Hotel, then budding for the Emigrant 
Aid Company, was made into a fortress. It had thick walls, 
loop holes, flat roof and parapet with concealed embrasures for 
cannon.® George W. Deitzler was sent East for more Sharp’s 
rifles.* They were promptly supplied and additional quantities 
were forwarded as the struggle developed. 

The rifles were i^ipped in boxes and barrels marked ‘Crock- 
ery,’ ‘Books,’ ‘Revised Statutes,’ ‘Hardware,’ ‘Boxes of Prim- 
ers,’ ‘Bibles.’ ® How many were furnished during the period 

counties, written after the War, either suppress reference to the border troubles or make 
hasty note of them with almost pathetic partisanship or fear. 

* Channing, vi, 168, Thousands of Mormons were on their way to Utah at the time of 
the jSrst excitement in. Missouri over the Emigrant Aid Co.’s plana: 

*lt is estimated that 6,000 emigrants, with about 3,000 wagons and 30,000 head of 
stock will start from this place the present season for the Great Salt Lake Vall^.’ Letter 
from Atchison, Kan., June 19, in New York Trihune^ July 4, 1865, 

2 Paxton, 198-9. 

* o/ Joiaes ff. Lans; John Speer, The hotel was fifty by eighty feet, base- 
ment walls two feet thick, first stoiy twenty inches and remainder eighteen inches, par- 
apet around roof two feet thick and two hi^, port holes rix feet apart, ‘mortared over to 
prevent observation from without.* Johnson [builder of hotel] to Speer, Oct. fil, 1894, 

^ 26„ 83; Spring, 60-1. 

^ Lawrence, 97-8. Also testimony of Dr. John P. Wood, before Howard Committee, 
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under review is not known. Amos A. Lawrence testifies that 
he sent a hundred in a single shipment.^ The weapons were 
not provided by the Emigrant Aid Company as such; they 
were given by the members and by others, as private persons.® 

When Reeder announced that he was ready to canvass 
the returns of the election, delegations from both sides, heav- 
ily armed, went to Shawnee Mission, where the Governor had 
his official residence, made protests, charges, threats, and, in 
general, stormed at each olier. But, after full consideration, 
Reeder issued certificates of election to nearly all the newly 
chosen members; he refused such authentication to only eight 
of them and ordered a new election to fill their places. Although 
pro-slavery men ignored this election, three of those rejected 
by the Governor were again chosen. Thus all but five of the 
whole body were certified by the Governor as having been duly 
elected. 

So came into existence the celebrated ‘bogus’ Legislature 
of Kansas, which, even long before it assembled, the anti- 
administration press and speakers outlawed.® ‘We repudiate 

659. 'They wanted to put them in my wacehouae/ Samuel F. M. Salters, 1157, 'I saw 
them opened.* John M. Smith, 1169, et oL, 

1 Lawrence, 90-^. 

^ ‘Mr. Lawrence and others of the Company provided a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition and sent them to Kansas in 1855. I myself bought two cases of rifles ... in 
the spring of 1855. . . . Dr. Bobinson's firm and derided policy and the fact that the 
settlers were well armed with Sharpes rifles and ready to use them, caused the retreat of 
the Missourians from Lawrence. During the Kansas troubles ... I expended of my own 
money, $4,500 for the purchase of rifles and cannon.' Thayer, 45-0. 

‘The Philadelphia Ledger states that Theodore Parker told them in his anti-slavery 
address in that city, last werir, two-himdred of Sharp's rifles had been sent from Boston 
in boxes labelled books." ... All the statements about preparations for defense . . . have 
been furnished by the enemies of freedom* . . . Will not our New England friends take 
the hint . . . and send on a few hundred Sharp's rifles, and while about it suppose they 
add a thousand or so of that excellent treatise known as “ Colt's home argument against 
oppression? "... Ten balls to earii [rifle] per minute would be equal to 600 per hour. . , . 
If Missouri has a desire to march upon Lawrence . . . with such a shower of one ounce 
balls flying in tbeir face, each ball, too, capable of being sent with precision on its mission 
of death, three miles, then the people of that State possess more courage than we have 
given them credit for.’ Herald of Freedom^ June 16, 1855. 

And see ‘The Sharp's Rifle Episode in Eknsas History: * W. H. Isely. Am. Hist. Res.t 
xn, 546-60. Thb paper deals (^efly with the activities of the Directors and agents of 
the Emigrant Aid Co. 

* ‘No more reject will be due (its acts and authority] . . . than a Legislature chosen by 
a tribe of wandering Arabs ... on the prairies of that Territory.* New York Tribune^ 
April 17, 1855. 
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and despise them and their authority,’ exclaimed the Herald of 
Freedom in an editorial entitled ‘meeting of the Missoubi- 
Kansas eegislatukb,’ almost a month before the lawmakers 
assembled.^ 

Reeder did not convene the Legislature for almost three 
months after he had approved the election of an overwhelming 
majority of it. When he did call it together, he directed it to 
meet at his town of Pawnee, which thus became the temporary 
capital of the Territory.® The members protested bitterly: 
Pawnee was a hundred and forty miles in the interior, they 
said, hard and expensive to reach and without accommodations, 
a mere town-site prospect, in fact.® 

The Governor would not yield and the Legislature went with 
him to Pawnee and organized July 2, 1855. Reeder sent to the 
two Houses his official Message. It was long, pompous, turgid. 
Few new laws were needed, he said, since those in existence by 
virtue of Treaties and Acts of Congress were sufficient for most 
purposes; the Legislature could do as it pleased about slavery; 
the fell spirit of ‘abolitionism’ must not influence the law 
malcers; they must erect counties, create offices, and provide 
the usual machinery of civil government; and, finally, they 
must choose a capital for the Territory — and Reeder de- 
scribed exactly such a place as Pawnee. 

Not a word did the Governor say, however, about the illegal- 
ity of the election, not an intimation did he give that fraud had 
been practised at the polls. Had the Legislature stayed at 
Pawnee, Reeder was committed to the support of it as a lawful 
body; and the history of Ransas and the United States might 
have been changed. But the Legislature would not stay at 
Pawnee. Instead it adjourned to Shawnee Mission. The mem- 
bers said that, at Pawnee, they had to camp out on the prairie 

1 Herald of Freedom, Junes, 1855. This paperiirged the people to' spurn evetythhig in 
the shape of laws’ passed by the Legidature, ‘let the consequences bo what they may. 

® Reeder had assured the ‘Pawnee Town Association’ that he would make Pawnee the 
capital of the Territory. He had bought a great deal of land near the town site. Kansas; 

Connelley, i, 411. 

> Statutes of Kansas, 1856, Preface, Tii. Pawnee consisted of three houses, two stone 
and one frame. Testimony C. B. Mobley, before Howard Committee, 278.^ 

The majoirity of the Congressional Committee actually refused to hear testimony that 
this protert was made. Ib,, 428-0. 
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because there were no boarding houses, that the little stone 
building provided for them by the town-site promoters had 
neither doors nor windows, that food was scarce and bad, that 
cholera had broken out. 

Reeder vetoed the first two bills passed by the Legislature at 
Shawnee Mission, on the ground that it was sitting at the 
wrong place. That body passed the rejected bills over the 
Governor’s veto, and all members signed a petition to the 
President for Reeder’s removal. Before it reached Washington, 
however, he had been dismissed by reason of his town-site specu- 
lation at Pawnee.^ 

Outrageous! said the anti-administration press — the alleged 
cause for the removal deceived no one. Reeder’s ‘bold and 
decided stand’ against the invasion of Kansas by the Missouri 
‘brigands* was the real reason. He had been dismissed because 
he refused to do ‘the dirty work of Slavery.’ * 

Through the United States Attorney for the Territory, the 
Legislature asked the Territorial Supreme Court to decide upon 
the legality of the transfer of the place of holding its sessions. 
The Justices handed down an elaborate opinion that the ad- 
journment was regular and correct.® 

^ The President’s Kansas Message. Messages: Richardson, v, S56. Pawnee *was a 
propos^ town site only, which he and others were attempting to locale unlawfully upon 
land within a military reservation,* etc. 

Another charge against Reeder was that he, two Justices of the Territorial Supreme 
Coui1^andtheU.S. District Attorney had made* disreputable attempts to speculate* in 
certain lands belongmg to half-breed Indians. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
G. W- Monypenny, in an official report to the President, denounced this land deal. 

Reeder made heated and elaborate defence. He explained that this transaction was 
only a contract to purchase in case the President approved it. Reeder to Manypenny, 
Missouri B&puUican, dipped in the E&rcld of Freedom, May S, And see Kansas 
Hist Coll., V, U.S. Senate Documents, n (1856-56), 19-26, 

Manypenny answered Reeder with calm but scatiung condemnation of his land specu- 
lations. Manypenny to Reeder. April 27, 1856. MS. The Commissioner’s letter never 
was published and Reeder made no reply to it. 

The Pawnee tow-dte charge was never satisfactorily answered. Although Atchison 

and others, induding several Democratic Senators, hadlongdemandedReeder’sremoval, 

he must have been dismissed for the Pawnee scheme, regardless of political pressure. 

^Roel^ord (III.) Bepuhlican, July 4, 1855; Rock River Democrat, Aug. 14, 1856; New 
York Times, July 81, Aug. 4, 1865. Many Democratic papers also condemned Reeder’s 
l^oyal. Ib., Aug. 1, 1856. But the Times objected to Beer’s having recognized the 
Legislature. 

* House Jotcrnal, Kansas Legislature, 1865, Appendix. 1-9. Justice S. W. Johnston 
^0 came from Ohio, dissented, but did not ffie a separate opinion. Herald of Freedom, 
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Reeder, Robinson, the Emigrant Aid Company, and other 
champions of freedom, were not alone in keeping alert eye on 
the main chance. The Chief Justice, Samuel D. Lecompte, and 
other Territorial officials, all pro-slavery men, also seized upon 
opportunities to get rich. They, too, founded a town and called 
it Lecompton. It was not far from Lawrence, and these two 
places became the headquarters of the opposing parties in the 
conflict that speedily came.^ 

Indeed, the closer this dramatic period is looked mto, the 
clearer it becomes that the economic forces had much to do 
with the turbulence which sprang up. ‘If it was not for land 
and town lot speculations, there would have been no trouble in 
Kansas,’ said a disgusted settler when the disturbances were 
under way.® 

With judicial assurance that their proceeditrgs were legal, the 
Legislature went on with its work as if nothing untoward had 
happened. The usual laws necessary for all new communities 
were enacted and a Territorial Government set up. The whole 
civil and criminal code of Missouri was adopted in bulk. This 
included the statutes on Slavery, which were like those of other 
slave States; but the Legislature added drastic provisions — to 
aid in the escape of a slave was made puni^able by death, and 
denial of the right to hold slaves was made a felony. 

Thus slavery was established in Kansas, and the philan- 
thropic part of the Emigrant Aid Company’s plans was, for the 
moment, blasted. Also its financial prospects were hurt. The 
Legislature chose Lecompton as the permanent capital of tibie 
Territory. That meant that most of the money raised by taxa- 
tion and all appropriations by Congress, would be spent on 
publitj buildings and improvements at this new seat of Govern- 
ment.® Lawrence, in the same vicinity, would be injured. 

^ ‘Political Warfare in Early Kansas:* Wilbur Cortez Abbott, in Journd Amerioan 
History, m, 629-80. The contests over ‘the peripatetic capital , . . were dictated chiefly 
by the activities of rival town-site companies.’ 

* 8t Clair (HI.) Tribune, May 81, 1866. ‘According to this man’s representatbns 

there exists really as much disturbance and “ shooting of one another ** — as he e^ressed 
it — about land claims, as about the free State question.’ ^ 

‘Occasional skirmishes still occur, but they are in general quarrels about ‘ claima, ' 
Correspondence, New York Times, June 10, m issue July 8, 1866. 

• Abbott, Jourrud Amrioan History, 629^0. 
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From the instant that Reeder issued certificates to the ma- 
jority of the Legislature Robinson determined to resist it. At 
Lawrence there was fighting talk against the ‘bogus’ Legisla- 
ture; they would obey no laws passed by it, recognize no govern- 
ment created by it.^ Supporters of the Legislature, among 
whom were all pro-slavery leaders, retorted that such talk could 
come only from outlaws — they must be put down, by force 
if necessary. 

Stringfellow was enraged. A convention of pro-slavery men 
of western Missouri at Lexington, issued an address to the 
country. The charge was repeated that several States had in- 
corporated ‘large moneyed associations to aboUtionise Kansas’ 
and adjacent States. ‘We do not hold it necessary ... to wait 
until the torch is applied to our dwellings, or the knife to our 
throats, before we take measures for our security and the se- 
curity of our firesides.’ If Massachusetts could send an army 
to Kansas any State could send an army anywhere.® 

Even before the Legislature met, the Free State men held 
meeting after meeting. They said as hard things about the 
other side as it said about them. ‘In reply to the threats of war 
so frequently made in our neighboring State, our answer is, we 
ABE HBAnT,’ ran one resolution.® A political party called the 
Free State Party was formed, a ‘Central State Committee’ was 
appointed, more military companies were organized.^ 

The North was ringing with alarming stories from Kansas. 

* Testimony Dr. Wood and others. Howard Commie. 

• Lexington Address, July, 18S5, as quoted by Douglas in Semite speech, March, 1866. 
Cony. QUAe, 84th Cong. 1st Sess., Appendix, 288. 

» These resolutions we published in full in the HUmiB Journal, July 18, 1866. Capi- 
tals those of original resolutions. Herald of Freedom, June 30, 1866. 

< * Our people have now formed themselves into four military companies. . . . We want 
amu.' Bobinson to Thayer, April, 1866; Life and Publie Services of George Luther 
Stearns: Frank Preston Stearns, 112-8. 

(fe July 4, 1866, two of these companies paraded about Lawrence. ‘Two organiaed 
m i lita r y companies in uniform, and a large number of volunteers, were marching and 
countermarching. . . . Flags were floating, guns sounding,’ etc. Herald of Freedom, July 
7, 1855. 

hx his 4th of July oration, Hobinson exclaimed: ‘Let every man acquit himself like a 
man who knows his rights, and, knowing, dares maintain them.* 16. 

Sumner tbm inakmg his tour of the South, and at St. Louis was warned not to go 
to Kansas, ^e Herald of Freedom, Aug. 11, 1856, ridiculed such warning, saying that it 
was perfectly safe’ for Sumner or any one to come to Kansas. 
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The Republican Party was growing in a gg ressiveness and 
strength. In this situation, Lincoln, in the middle of August, 
1855, wrote two important letters. In one, to George Robert- 
son, of Kentucky, he said in effect that slavery could not be 
abolished without war. ‘Experience has demonstrated, I t.binTc, 
that there is no peaceful extinction of slavery in prospect for 
us.’ The Tsar of Russia would abdicate and free his serfs sooner 
than American masters would voluntarily give up their slaves, 
he prophesied. ‘Our political problem now is, “Can we as a 
nation continue together permanently — forever — half slave 
and half free?” The problem is too mighty for me — may God, 
in his mercy, superintend the solution.’ ^ 

A confidential letter to Speed at about the same time is still 
more explicit. Speed had written Lincoln on the political situa- 
tion and asked the views of his old friend. Belatedly, Lincoln 
gave them. Speed had said that, while on abstract principle 
slavery was wrong, he would rather see the Union dissolved 
than yield his legal right to his slaves, especially at the demand 
of those who were not themselves interested. Nobody denied 
that right, answered Lincoln; certainly he did not. ‘I confess 
I hate to see the poor creatures hunted down and caught and 
carried back to their stripes and unrequited toil; but I bite my 
lips and keep quiet.’ 

Lincoln reminded Speed of their steamboat trip together in 
1841 when shackled slaves were on board, and he declared that 
the sight ‘was a continued torment’ to him.* Lincoln saw some- 
thing of the kind, he said, every time he touched the Ohio or 
any other slave border. Surely he argued, he had an interest in 
anything that made him miserable all the time. 

Speed had said that while he would hang the Missouri leaders 
of the Kansas outrages, yet if that Territory fairly voted for 
slavery she must be admitted or the Union dissolved; but, re- 
torted Lincoln, ‘how if she votes herself a slave State unfairly? 
, . . must she still be admitted, or the Union dissolved? ’ A fair 
decision of the slavery question in Kansas was impossible under 

^ Lincoln to Robertson, Aug. 15, 1856. Works, ii, {i78*-81. 

® Compare with Lincoln*fl letter to Mary Speed, written immediately after this 
journey; and with Lincoln’s part in the Matson case. Vol. i» 821, 392. 
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nominated for Delegate in Congress. Another belligerent ex- 
pression in a wrathful resolution aroused even more enthusiasm: 
if peaceable opposition to the laws should fail, *we tmU resist 
them to the bloody issue* Still another pronouncement was that 
the Free State Party would allow no free negroes in Kansas. 
Particular attention was paid to the military side of the Party’s 
program, and a call was sent out for more arms. 

The Herald cf Freedom became almost as bellicose as the 
SquaMer Sovereign: * Come one, come all, slaveocrats and nulli- 
fiers; we have rifles enough, and bullets enough, to send you all 
to your (and Judas’s) “own place.’’ “If you’re coming, why 
don’t you come along? ’’ ’ ^ 

The Big Springs Convention was dominated by one of the 
strangest characters in American history, James H. Lane of 
Indiana. He was to have frequent and picturesque contact with 
Lincoln in the years swiftly approaching, and he now became 
the leading figure in Kansas affairs. Lane was tall and lank, his 
long face deeply lined, cheeks sunken, black hair thick and 
tousled, dark eyes brooding and hypnotic. His clothes were 
poor and neglected, and, in all weathers throughout all seasons, 
he wore an old, moth-eaten, black bearskin overcoat. Lane had 
been Lieutenant Governor of Indiana,- a gallant and skilful 
Colonel in the Mexican War, a Representative in Congress 
where he voted for the Kansas-N ebraska Act, thus wrecking his 
political fortunes in his District. The Indiana courts had re- 
fused to grant Lane a divorce from his wife. Soon after he 
arrived in Kansas he applied to the Legislature for marital 
release, but was again denied. 

Then he tiumed upon that unreasonable body. After vainly 

^ As quoted in Stephens’s speech in House, June !E8, 1856. Cong, Olohe^ 34th Cong. Ist 
Sess.» Appendix, 723-9. Herald of Freedom, May 5, 1866, quoted Corwin on the Mexican 
War: ‘Welcome the invaders to Kansas “with bloody hands and to hospitable graves,” * 
etc. 

The New York Tribune, Sept, 8, 1856, printed a long and savage editorial from the 
Squatter Sovereign of Aug. 28: ‘Emigrant Aid Societies spend their millions Md billions 
• • . yet we wHl oordinwe to tar and feather ^ drown, lynch and hang, every white Uvered Aboli- 
tionist who dares to pollute our soil, • • . We oon;^entty hope that the last national Congress 
may meet in Washington on the first Monday in December next. . , . Never again will the 
Southern States . • . suffer dictation at the hands of a set of negro-stealers. . . * The 
South [has] had sufficient cause to secede during every twdee months for the past ten years,* 
Italics Tribune's, 
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trying to organize a ‘National Democratic Party’ in Kansas, he 
bdatedly joined the Free State Party and speedily became the 
leader of it. He was immoral and brave, cunning and eloquent, 
audacious and resourceful. His skill in intrigue was uncanny 
and his power over audiences like magic. In short Lane was en- 
dowed with a kind of mad genius. His insanity and suicide just 
after the end of the Civil War were but the natural outcome of 
his mental and nervous condition for a score of years. 

Directed by Lane and Robinson, another convention of the 
Free State Party at Topeka,^ October 23, adopted a Free State 
constitution and provided for Free State Party elections of a 
legislature. State officers, and a Representative in Congress. 
This constitution prohibited slavery; but, if a majority at an 
election to ratify the constitution so decided, free negroes were 
to be excluded from the new State. In due course a prodigious 
majority of the Free State Party voted for this clause.* 

One of the members of the Free State Constitutional Conven- 
tion was Delahay. He gave Alabama as the place from which 
he had come to Kansas. Obviously the Free State men were 
not wholly unfamiliar with the wiles of politics. It looked better 
for Delahay to appear to have come from a slave State. But he 
vigorously opposed the project of setting up an independent 
State government — only Congress could abolish the Legisla- 
ture which had been created under its authority, he said. It 
was Lincoln who spoke thus — the idea was his, though the 
voice was that of Delahay.* 

1 Hichardson, 43-4. Even two years later, 1857, Topeka was only a hamlet of fifteen 
or twenty houses on a green prairie. 16., 41. 

* ifohn Brown.; Oswald Garrison Villard, 106. 

‘ Many who are known as Eree State men are not Anti-Slavery in our Northern accep- 
tation of the word. They are more properly negro haters, who vote Free State to keep 
negroes out, free or slave; one-half of them would go for Slavery if negroes are to be al- 
lowed here at all,’ Extracts from private letter from a ‘ well informed citizen of Kansas ’ 
toafriend inNew YorkintheNew York Tribune, July 13, 1866; and see Thayer, 89-90. 

•Beporl Senate Committee, No. 34, March 18, 1868. ‘The gentleman from Lawrence 
[CoL Lane] has assured ... in advocating an immediate State organization, . . . that 
neither government nor local law exists in this Territory. Sir, I must dissent ... I deny 
that a Territorial government can be legally abolished by the election of another gov- 
enoment. I hold . . . that the power of a Territorial government ceases only by the en- 
Mtment of the body which created it; in other words, that the Government and laws of 
Kansas can be abolished by Congress alone.’ 

Ddahay said that he was against ‘any overt act of rebellion.’ But the radicals had 
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Supporters of the established Government held a counter 
meeting. It was made up of all pro-slavery men, and several 
Free State men who balked at the radical action of the Free 
State Party.’- The new Governor, Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, 
presided. He had had a career of some note. He had been a 
successful lawyer, twice Governor of Ohio, Minister to Mexico, 
Representative in Congress. Shannon was a tall, thin, blue-eyed 
man, of slow speech, grave demeanor, deliberate movement. 
Until he was sent to Kansas he had borne a good reputation. 
Immediately upon the tender of the Kansas governorship to 
Shannon, Greeley attacked him — he was ‘to act as the bill- 
signing automaton for the Atchison and Stringfehow ruffians.’ ® 
This convention also formed a party to oppose the Free 
State Party, and called it the Law and Order Party. On a Com- 
mittee to prepare and issue an Address to the country, were six 
men from free States and four from slave States. One of the 
members was John Calhoun of Springfield, Lincoln’s old-time 
friend, employer, and mentor m the New Salem days. Calhoun 
had just been appointed Surveyor General of the Territory. 

The Law and Order Party’s resolutions denounced the con- 
duct of the Free State Party as ‘revolutionary’ and ‘treason- 
able,’ said that law and order were the first essentials under any 
form of government, called on all good citizens, regardless of 
their views on slavery, to support the Govenunent, and branded 
as false the stories printed about Kansas in ‘abolition’ papers. 

Thus was the issue formally joined between the Law and 
Order Party and the Free State Party — the latter determined, 
at all hazards, to repudiate the laws and defy the Government 
of the Territory; the former equally resolved to enforce the laws 
and maintain the Government. It was ‘a fearful issue,’ said 
the New York Times; ‘blood must be shed on the ground of 
Kansas.’ * 

thdr way and the machinery was set in motion to create a separate State government in 
direct antagonism to the existing Government. 

^ Testimony Dr. John P. Wood, Hotoa/rd Committee, 650-60. ‘There were Free State 
men in Lawrence who opposed this course [of the Free State Party], and oppose it yet 
[June 2, 1856]. I myself co-operated with the free-State party until they took these 
revolutionary steps, and then X left them.* 

« New York Tribune, Aug. 16, 1866. » Sept. 22, 1865. 
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Back of all was the slavery question; but, for a time, it did 
not wholly dominate the situation, since many Free State men 
were members of the Law and Order Party. Moreover, there 
was then no reasonable probability that slavery would take deep 
root, as an impartial journalist who was in Kansas at the time 
testifies: ‘In the entire Territory, there were not a hundred 
bondsmen.’ ^ 

The clash came as naturally and suddenly as a thunder- 
storm on a sultry day. A heavily armed band of Free State men 
rescued from the Sheriff of Douglas County a fellow partisan 
whom that officer had arrested on a peace warrant sworn out by 
a pro-slavery settler, and with a posse was taking to the County 
seat. In wild alarm the Sheriff, Samuel J. Jones, a violent 
pro-slavery man, asked the Governor to send the militia to his 
aid; ‘open rebellion already having commenced’ in Kansas, 
Jones wrote. Some twelve hundred men answered Shannon’s 
call, but most of them came from Missouri. Thus began the 
investment of Lawrence, where those who had rescued the 
prisoner had taken him. Jones had also secured warrants for 
all whom he knew among his assailants. 

In Lawrence a ‘Committee of Safety’ prepared for defence. 
The men wanted by the Sheriff were hurried out of town. 
Trenches were dug, breast-works thrown up, a bastion built for 
a cannon sent from the East. The gun was brought from Kansas 
City ® and mounted while the militia were closing in. Hundreds 
of Free State men from scattered settlements hastened to join 
their comrades ia Lawrence. Nearly all had Sharp’s rifles, and 
constantly Lane drilled them. 

The militia camped hard by, on the Wakarusa Eiver. They 
were better supplied with whisky than with arms, and were 
eager for the fray. But the Free State men had whisky too, and, 
as we shall now see, used it with more effect. As to military 
equipment and discipline, they could easily have beaten their 
assailants, assuming both sides to have been equally brave. 

So grave did matters look, that the Governor came and strove 

1 Badbardson» 42-’3. The anti-administration press scorned the issue of *law and 
order* as a pretext, and insisted that the real question was the fastening of slavery on 
Kansas by the Missouri invasion. New York Times^ Feb, 52, 1856. 

^ Then ‘a straggling village of scarcely a thousand inhabitants/ Eldridge, 15, 
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to pacify the belligerents. Finally he patched up a truce with 
the Free State men and ordered the militia to disband. This 
‘Treaty of Peace,’ as it was' pompously called, was signed by 
Lane and Robinson on behalf of the ‘citizens of the Territory,’ 
on the one side, and by the Governor on the other. In this docu- 
ment all three men lied with hearty good will. Lane and Robinson 
denied all knowledge of any organization to resist the laws and 
declared that Free State men were and always had been willing 
to help execute them; Shannon affirmed that he had not asked 
and would not ask outsiders to interfere in the Government of 
Kansas. Express disavowal was made of opinion as to the 
legality of the Legislature.^ 

So, at the Free State Hotel, a ‘grand peace party’ was given, 
which lasted all night. Many of the ‘invaders’ including Sheriff 
Jones were present, a band played, speeches were made, there was 
much conviviality, and the famous ‘"Wakarusa War’ was over.® 

The trouble had not been settled, however, without guile and 
the use of unseemly methods by the champions of freedom. 
Whidcy flowed for the ri^teous as well as for the wicked, and 
to more purpose, and deception was as effective as the display 
of Sharp’s rifles. The story was told by the frankest of the 
defenders. 

Just before the truce an old man with his four sons had 
driven into Lawrence. Their wagon was loaded with more rifles 
than they needed themselves, and they distributed the excess 
among those not yet supplied. The father was over six feet tall, 
his face grim and aggressive, out-thrust chin closely shaven. 
His gray eyes were steady, cold, emotionless. A heavy shock 
of graying hair was thrown back from a low, hard brow. His 
name was John Brown, and he lived with his sons at a settle- 
ment called Osawatomie. 

^ Shannon actually gave a commission to Hobinson and Lane as ‘oomxnanders of the 
enrolled citizens at Lawrence/ authorizing them to use the ‘force under your com- 
mand ... as in your judgment shall best secure’ peace and order. Herald of Freedovi, 
Jan. n, 1856. 

® In its account of the ‘Wakarusa War,* the Herald of Freedom, Dec. 16, 1856, said: 
‘Eleven full companies of fifty-four each were duly registered, . . . besides the cavalry 
and artillery companies, and numberless persons who were not enrolled, but held them- 
sdves in readiness to fight where they could be most effective,* etc. Eobinson made a 
speech to his ‘fbulow boldibbb/ 
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When the ‘Treaty’ was read to the crowd, Brown mounted 
a dry-goods box and denounced it as a shifty device — only the 
shedding of blood could win the Free State cause, he said. His 
harangue fell on deaf ears. Disgusted with both sides. Brown 
wrote to his wife an account of the affair. 

When Shannon came into Lawrence to arrange a peaceable 
settlement. Brown related, the Free State leaders ‘took advan- 
tage of his Cowardice, and Folly; and by means of that and the 
free use of Whiskey; and some Trickery; succeeded in getting 
a written arrangement with him much to their own liking. . . . 
He gave up all pretension of further attempt to enforce the 
enactments of the Bogus Legislature, and retired subject to the 
derision and scoffs of the Free State men (into whose hands he 
had committed the welfare and protection of Kansas); and to 
the pity of some; and the curses of others of the invading force. 

. . . Free State men have only hereafter to retain the footing 
they have gained; and Kansas is free.’ ^ 

The Free State Party ignored the regular elections designated 
by the Legislature, and held elections of their own. Except at 
one place where a pro-slavery man was wotmded and a Free 
State man killed, the Law and Order Party and pro-slavery 
men did little more than to sneer at the Free State elections as 
the futile nonsense of lawless men. The person chosen as the 
Free State Representative in Congress was Delahay.* 

The winter of 1855-^6 was one of the hardest ever known in 
Kansas. It began early and lasted until March. Often the 
thermometer was far below zero. Suffering was widespread and 
intense. For a while conflict was suspended; but Sheriff Jones 
and his Missouri supporters were preparing to serve his hitherto 
futile warrants. Lane and Robinson admitted in writing that 
they had agreed in the ‘Treaty’ to help execute the laws; but 
they sent six or seven of the most effective members of the 
Free State Party on a tour of the North to get money and arms.® 
The renewal of strife was near at hand. 

' Brown to wife and children, Osawatomie, K.T,, Dec. 16, 1856, Villard, 119. Italics 
Brown’s. 

* At the voting on the Topeka Constitution, at Leavenworth, Dec. 15 , 1865, pro- 
slavery men destroyed the office of Dekhay’s paper. Wilder, 90, 

* The order was for these emissaxies, headed by Lane, ‘to visit several States of the 
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To the end of the whiter of 1855—56, only two men had been 
killed in political collisions; but, aU over the North, the anti- 
administration press grew fiercer in the cause of Free Kansas, 
and ever more vituperative of the Border Ruffians. Kansas 
Aid Societies multiplied. Scarcely a town was without an 
organization to help sufferers in that Territory. And assistance 
was sorely needed, for the privations of the settlers on the deso- 
late plains during that terrible winter were extreme. But while 
clothes and provisions were the requisites, the most stirring 
appeals were for rifles and cash. 

In Springfield, Herndon was fiercely ardent, as usual. He 
and other radicals were, he tells us, ‘almost revolutionary,’ and 
were for anything ‘however desperate, to promote and defend 
the cause of freedom.’ The Abolitionists took the lead. They 
wanted to fight. Two of the men sent from Kansas to stir up 
the North held a meetmg at the Illinois capital. Lincoln was 
there and, after the agitators had aroused the passions of the 
crowd, he was urged to speak. He did. Nothing more char- 
acteristic ever fell from his lips: 

Be more moderate, he said; cast out bitterness. Avoid ex- 
treme measures; use no inflammatory language — such things 
might cause bloodshed. Do not think of resorting to the bullet 
— ‘you can better succeed with the ballot.’ Moral influence, 
rather than force, was the true method of righting wrong and 
promoting good. ‘Let there be peace. Revolutionize through 
the ballot box,* and thus restore the Government to the love of 
the people by making it again stand for liberty and justice. 
But any attempt ‘to resist the laws of Kansas by force is 
criminal and wicked.’ Thus Lincoln cooled the heated assem- 
blage; but he gave his share to the fund being raised.^ 


Union, to ask approprialions of munitions of war, and means of defense of the ditiasens 
of Kansas/ The reason to be given for this action was that Southern States had appro- 
priated money 'for carrying war into Kansas/ This report was generally believed and 
continued to be credited for more than a generation. 

' Herndon, n, 379-80. The State Register ^ Feb* 1856, thus made note of this meet- 
ing: ‘Two individuals, named Conway and Smith, held forth upon the "wrongs of 
Kansas/’ From beginning to end the remarks of these two men were tissue of misrepre- 
sentation, exaggeiation and faladiood, doled out in model abolition style/ They said 
that tiieu* Tnjafi i An was to collect money and arms for the Free State Party, ‘a faction,’ 
commented the Democratic organ, ‘that stands in open opposition to the laws/ 
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The State Journal, however, bitterly denounced the send- 
ing of arms to Kansas. Beecher had preached his notorious 
sermon, inciting ‘the friends of freedom’ everywhere to sup- 
ply the settlers with Sharp’s rifles — one of them would have 
more moral influence over slave-holders than ‘ a hundred Bibles,’ 
he said.^ Throughout the North some preachers had followed 
Beecher’s example and many pulpits had become rostrums for 
war talk. Thereafter Sharp’s rifles were called ‘Beecher’s 
Bibles.’ 

Lincoln deplored these appeals to force. In a scathing edi- 
torial the State Journal lashed those ministers who indulged in 
such talk. To give ‘death dealing weapons into the hands of 
the young recruits raised for Kansas,’ was foolish and wicked. 
Yet such a course was urged in most meetings held to help the 
emigrants. Even clergymen were proclaiming ‘the “religion” 
of the thing, so that thus doubly armed, the young zealot is 
ushered into Kansas taught to regard all who differ with him 
as lawful game, and fully equipped to bring them down on the 
slightest provocation.’ ® 

Throughout the winter the situation in Kansas grew worse. 
After the Free State Party elected its own legislature, the 
Squatter Sovereign declared that the Abolitionists must be 
soundly thrashed, or they would overturn the Government. 
The Kickapoo Ranger announced that the Abolitionists had 
again begun war and must be driven from the Territory. Atchi- 
son urged his followers to prepare for another invasion — the 
Free State Legislature was soon to meet and a Free State 
Government to be set up. 

1 NffU) York JEvBning Posi as quoted in Wilder, lOfi. 

^ * Illinois State J ownd, Apidl 4, 1856. The Journal quoted, with emphatic approval, a 
vitriolic editorial attack on Beecher for his 'Sharp’s rifles sermon,’ in ihe Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Ctmmetoud. After showing the wrong and folly of exhortations from the pulpit to fight 
and kill, the CtmwBTcuil said: 

'The ruling pastion of Henry Ward Beecher is a love of notoriety* . . . He prefers the 
plaudits of a mob to the calm approval of wise, Christian men. . . . He . , . preaches in a 
“don’t-care-ardamn” style of oratory* , * . With M-m the pulpit is an arena for the exhi- 
bition of profane and daring wit. ... He loves to say things which will be repeated with 
gusto in bar rooms and drinking saloons, and produce the impression among those who 
frequent such places, that he is one of them in a black coat, and that he "could an* he 
would" swear a more round, tdling, "satisfactory " oath than the most eloquently pro- 
fane among them/ 
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Robinson and Lane wrote to the President asking for United 
States troops to save Kansas from an ‘overwhelming force’ 
which was about to sweep over the Territory with fire and 
sword; but Shannon had gone to Washington and told Pierce 
what he knew and thought. The President promptly sent to 
Congress his famous Kansas message, of which we shall pre- 
sently make brief note. All the power of the National Govern- 
ment would be used, said Pierce, to uphold law and maintaiii 
order. 

Then came a proclamation to the same effect. The President 
ordered those who were combining to resist established au- 
thority to disperse; and he warned all alike who planned in- 
surrection within Kansas, or aggressive intrusion from without, 
that both would be opposed by the militia and by Federal 
troops.’- The Secretary of State, William L. Marcy of New 
York, authorized Shannon to call upon these forces to suppress 
‘insurrectionary combinations or armed resistance to the laws.* 

So when the Free State Legislature met, ‘Governor’ Robin- 
son, in his message, urged a paciBc course; so long as they had 
■the ‘sanction’ of Congress, even the Territorial laws and Gov- 
ernment must not be resisted. In accordance with this change 
of policy, the proTisional lawmakers merely elected Lane and 
Reeder to the national Senate, memorialized Congress to admit 
Kansas under the Free State constitution, passed a few laws of 
no moment, which were not to be effective until Congress recog- 
nized the Free State Government, and adjourned imtil July 4, 
1856, 

Thus, with charges of ‘fraud’ and counter charges of ‘trea- 
son,’ came the colUsion that brought on guerilla warfare with 
all its fell results to the nation. Sheriff Jones was knocked 
down in Lawrence while -trying to make an arrest. He went 
for military help, returned with a small squad of United States 

^ Frodamation of Feb. 11, 1850. This State paper condemned equally the prepara- 
tions in Missouri for on ^arrned intervention in the a>ffairs* of Kansas, and the raising of 
money and buying of rifles in ^remote States ... for the same purpose.* If 'the fury of 
faction or fanaticism’ anywhere, should bring about war in Kansas, ' it shall be between 
lawless violence on one side and conservative order on the other, wielded by the legal 
authority of the General Government.’ The Proclamation was drawn by Matey. Mss- 
sagea: Bichoidson, y, 800-1. 
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soldiers, served several warrants, and was diot and seriously 
wounded by a Free State man, Robinson and the Free State 
citizens formally ‘condemned’ the shooting — but the assailant 
was permitted to escape. Jones, who was at first thought to be 
fatally hurt, recovered; but pro-slavery men and their news- 
papers demanded blood — the Abolitionists must be ‘exter- 
minated,’ cried StringfeUow. 

The United States District Court was in session at Lecomp- 
ton. Under instructions from Judge Samuel D. Lecompte, the 
Grand Jury indicted several leaders of the Free State Party for 
‘constructive treason.’ Among them were Robinson, Lane, and 
Reeder. Lane and others were in the Northern States arousing 
great audiences to fury. Reeder escaped in disguise, and Robin- 
son, who had learned from a Free State member of the Grand 
Jury that indictments would be returned, tried to get away, too. 
At Lexington, Missouri, he was taken from a steamboat, and 
held there untU a requisition from Governor Shannon came, 
when he was delivered to the Territorial authorities. In three or 
four months Robinson was released on bond, went East and 
added his voice to that of other Republican orators from Ehnsas 
in the campaign which we are soon to review.^ 

The Herald of Freedom, had been quite as violent against the 
‘bogus’ Legislature and Government, as the Squatter Sovereign 
was against the Free State Legislature and Government. The 
Grand Jury at Lecompton returned a presentment against the 
Herald of Freedom and the Kansas Free State as nuisances, and 
against the Free State Hotel at Lawrence, because it had been 
built as a fortress. When the Grand Jury acted, writs were is- 
sued by the Court to destroy the two newspapers and the hotel.® 

Not long before the Free State leaders were indicted, a pictur- 
esque company of young men arrived in western Missouri. They 
came chiefly from Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina and 
numbered about four hundred. They were commanded by 
‘Major’ Jefferson Buford, a lawyer of Eufaula, Alabama, who 
paid out of his own pocket a large part of the expenses of the 

‘ For this 'false imprisonnient,’ Bobinson put in a daim for $10,000 before the WiiT'a.^a 
Claim. Commission as soon as the Free State forces prevailed. Avpeal to Hie Record; 
ConneUey, 84, 

> Villard. 142-8; Wilder, 119-81. 
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expedition, the remamder coining from several private dona~ 
tions.* 

The men brought no rifles — instead the Baptist Church at 
Montgomery had given them Bibles on their departure. They 
carried two banners inscribed ‘The Supremacy of the TVhite 
Race,’ and ‘Kansas the Outpost;’ and some wore badges bear- 
ing the words ‘Alabama for Kansas; Bibles not Rifles.’ ^ Two 
or three other groups, each of twenty or thirty men, also came 
from the South. One little company from Charleston was com- 
posed mostly of clerks, induced to go on the adventure by a few 
fire-eating politicians; some of these boys expected to hunt 
buffalo.® 

At a pro-slavery reception at Fort Leavenworth several of 
these young men made speeches. They said that they came as 
pioneers to uphold the laws; that the territories were common 
property; ‘keep the constitution and laws on our side and we 
can put to flight a host of Abolitionists with their Sharp’s rifles.’* 

^ Buford paid $10,000 and other contributors $14,000. Channing, ti, 164r-5, and au- 
thorities dted. Prof. Channing’s account is the best short statement of Southern in- 
terest in Kansas. 

^ For a thorough treatment of this incident, see ‘The Buford Expedition to Kansas 
Walter L. Fleming, Am, ff-Ut. Rev,, vi, S8HI18. 

‘It was intended that the Buford party should go armed, but in March [1856] Major 
Buford announced that in deference to the President’s proclamation, and in consonance 
with the true design of the expedition, it would go unarmed. . . . 

‘The battalion attended divine service on Sunday at the Baptist Church. After the 
sermon the pastor, Bev. I. T. Tichenor, proposed that, since some ministers at the North 
had been raising money to equip emigrants with Sharp’s rifles, they present each man of 
Buford’s battalion with a more powerful weapon — the Bible.’ 

Money for the Bibles was subscribed and at a church celebration next day ‘the Bev. 
Dorman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, offered up a prayer asking the bless- 
ings of heaven for Buford and his men.’ Ib,, 41-S. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune stated that on the journey from St. Louis 
the Bibles were thrown away, and when the company reached Kansas it had arms. New 
•York Tribune, May 18, 1856; Villard, 1S7. 

® ‘Dr. Albert Morall: Pro-Slavery soldier in Kansas. Statement and Autobiography,* 
Kansas Hist, GoU,, xrv, Dr. Morall stayed in Kansas after the guerilla fighting 

ended, returned to South Carolina at the outbreak of the Civil War to enlist as a Con- 
federate Soldier, and, when the War was over, went back to Kansas where he spent the 
rest of his life. 

* Leavenworth Herald, April 26, 1856. 

‘I have supposed that the most violent of the Pro-Slavery party have been hired to 
come here, as they are from the South, young men, broken-down lawyers, and sons of 
cotton-planters.’ Some companies ‘with Atchison in Missouri, and some other Missouri- 
ans, form the head and front of all the violent proceedings which have taken place here. 
The defeated politidans above spoken of are from the North, and are not the bowie- 
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But all were for slavery, almost passionately so. In short, these 
young Southerners were, in purpose and sincerity, much like the 
settlers sent to Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Societies — one 
group was determined to make the Territory a free State, the 
other to rnnkfi it a slave State; and the members of each group 
frankly said so. Buford’s men were scattered over the Territory, 
presumably to take up claims and become pro-slavery citizens 
and voters; but they and other Southern companies were 
brought together as part of the posse of the United States Mar- 
shal to serve warrants against those indicted for treason. 

Thus was the stage set for ‘the sack of Lawrence,’ an event 
that became one of the most dramatic themes for Republican 
papers and stump speakers throughout the blazing Presidential 
campaign of 1866. 

On May 21, that village was surrounded by the Marshal’s 
posse. It numbered about eight hundred men. Many were from 
Missouri. Among them was Atchison, in command of a com- 
pany of riflemen. Another band, called the ‘Red Shirts,’ was 
composed of young men from Virginia. Jones, too, was there 
with his still unserved writs. The little army brought five 
cannon, and carried a red flag on which was inscribed ‘Southern 
Rights’ 

‘ Let Yankees tremble, abolitionists fall. 

Our motto is. Give Southern rights to all.’ 

Another baimer was of black cotton doth, with a serpent in the 
center and above it ‘South Carolina Minute Men.’ 

Taking with them their Sharp’s rifles, the fighting men of 
Lawrence had left town, because the feeble temporary ‘Com- 
mittee of Safety’ had decided on a policy of non-resistance. So 
without opposition, two arrests were made and Jones proceeded * 
to demand whatever arms were in the place, and also to destroy 
the newspapers and the hotel. 

Major Buford and other officers protested; they were there to 
uphold law, not to violate it; to protect property not to destroy 
it. Jones would not listen. Neither would the men. All liquor 

knife btiUics youhear so much of. , . , The quickest way of putting this question at rest 
is to meet them with their own weapons,* etc. From private letter by a cithsen of TCfl usas 
to a New York friend, in New York Tribune, July 18, 1856. 
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in the Free State Hotel had been taken and what followed can 
only be explained on the ground that the Sheriff’s posse were 
drunk. What they did justiffed the tales about the Border 
Rufidans that had been appearing for more than a year. 

Jones demanded and received the surrender of the Free State 
armament. Four small cannon and one twelve-pound howitzer 
were given up. But few Sharp’s rifles could be found. The 
Sheriff sent two companies to each of the newspaper officesj the 
presses were broken and thrown in the street, the type flung into 
the river. The stout walls of the hotel were proof against some 
thirty cannon shot, and even the explosion of kegs of powder 
placed within; so the building was set on fire.^ 

For these things there was not the least warrant of law. In 
sheer wantonness, the posse, now out of all control, pillaged 
private houses. The inhabitants, mostly women and children, 
were terrified. No resistance was made. Finally some one ap- 
plied the torch to Robinson’s house and it, too, was burnt.® No- 
body was hurt in fighting, however, though two young Free 
State men had been killed some distance from Lawrence the 
night before; and, by accident, due to their own negligence, one 
of the posse was killed and two wounded while the hotel was 
burning and the looting going on.® But the Emigrant Aid Com- 

1 Leeompton Tinian, May 24, clipped in New York Tribune, June 7, 1866. The head- 
lines of tiie Union ariide were: 

taken! 

GLORIOUS TRIUMPH OF THU LAW AND ORDER 
FABTT OVER FANATICISM IN KANSAS. 

FULL FARTICOLARS.* 

The New York Tnbuno's caption over that paper’s reproduction of the Union's ac- 
count was: 

*THE BACK OF LAWRENCE. 

OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF THE BORDER RUFFIANS.’ 

The story in the Union was written on the ground by one of the posse. 

‘ Next year, Hobinson put in a daim before the Kansas Claim Commisdoner for 
$15,800 loss of house, furniture, etc. Appeal io the Record: Connelley, 28-4. Robinson’s 
house was a small frame buildbg fourteen by twenty feet and cost about $400. 

* The charge of looting was stoutly denied by members of the Southern companies. 
Morall, 126. The Ijeoompton Union, supra, said: 

'Before entering town, our commanders instructed each member of his company of 
the consequences befalling the violation of any private property. As far as we can 
learn, they attended strictly to these instructions. One act we regret to mention — the 
firing of Robinson’s house. ... It was a private residence and should have remained un- 
tow^ed*’ 

The evidence is concludve, however* that the little town was pillaged. 
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pany lost heavily by the destruction of its hotel and its equip- 
ment. 

Only by reading accounts in anti-Administration newspapers 
of the day, can any idea be had of the descriptions of ‘the sack 
of Lawrence,’ that were printed aU over the North. Nor do 
these stories, taken by themselves, give more than a suggestion 
of their effect on the public mind; for they came on top of a long 
series of sensational tales which began to appear at least four 
months before the descent of the Missourians on Kansas, March 
30, 1855.^ It is hard to tell how much truth there was in them. 
Not all witnesses sustain them. ‘I know of no one being treated 
unkindly who minds his own business,’ testified John E. Ingalls, 
who went to Kansas from near Boston in 1854.® 

"When Congress convened in December, 1855, the troubles in 
Kansas were the principal subject of talk. But the President 
said nothing until he sent to Congress his Kansas Message. 
When it reached the House, that body became almost riotous.® 
In this document emphasis was laid on Reeder’s delays, his en- 
dorsement of the election of the Legislature, his repeated recog- 
nitions of that body, his puerile excuse for breaking with it, his 
removal from office because of the Pawnee adventure. 

At some length, the President related what had happened in 

^ The broad excuse for the action of the Law and Order Forty, and especially for the 
attack on Lawrence was: ‘Kobinson & Co. . . . raised the crusading flag against all men 
opposed to them, in sentiment. In their wake followed sub-employees, selected for the oC" 
casion; . . . the "Aid Sodety'* hirelings of discharged convicts and abandoned desper- 
adoes. . . . These are the characters we had to deal with. Finally the decUon [March 30, 
1855] came off and the Pro-Slavery party defeated them ; then the great cry of " Border 
Jtuffian” went forth to the East, appealing for protection against the Missourians; it 
had the desired effect; men at the North and East suffered themselves to be duped and 
swindled into the support of this appeal.* Lecoinfton Unions in New York Tribune^ June 
7. 1866. 

3 Howard CommiUeet 841-4. Ingalls accompanied an Emigrant Aid Co. party, but 
would not join it. He was the uncle of the well-known John J. Ingalls, Eepublican 
Senator from Kansas from 1873 to 1891. 

In 1857 a book by an Englishman, Thomas H. Gladstone, a correspondent of the 
London Timest was published which greatly strengthened the view of liie Border Euf- 
flans that prevailed throughout the North. A more partisan or inaccurate volume could 
not have been written. Gladstone saw some of the drunken men who had sacked 
Lawrence — 'drunken, bellowing, blood-thirsty demons/ etc. Ignorant of the American 
frontier, he had no sympathy with frontier conditions, and he gave out the idea that the 
riotous crowd he described was typical of the border counties and the South. The Eng-^ 
liehmm in Kansas, 41. 

^ New York Times, Jan, itfl, 1856. 
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Kansas. Conditions had become so bad, he said, that Congress 
should provide for the taldng of a census and the election of a 
Constitutional Convention so that the Territory could be pre- 
pared for admission ‘through regular and lawful means.’ ^ 

It is hard to see what else the President could have said. But 
in Congress and throughout the North he was held up to scorn 
as the mere puppet of the Slave Power which spoke through his 
wooden lips — the ventriloquism was so clumsy that all could 
see the trick, said the anti-administration press. 

The struggle became one of party alone. ‘I come before the 
Senate to-day as a Kepublican, or, as some prefer to call me, a 
Black Republican,’ defiantly exclaimed Wade; ‘the free State 
population [of Kansas] have been conquered and subdued by the 
border rufllans.’ ® Debate was earnest and harsh. Why, asked 
Toombs, did not Governor Reeder try to stop the Missouri in- 
vasion? Why, at the very least, did he not report it to the Presi- 
dent? Reeder had found nothing wrong with the Legislature 
until it adjourned from his town of Pawnee to somebody else’s 
town. The whole matter was being used by partisans, solely to 
inflame sectional hatred upon which alone they thrived. The 
outcome might be civil war; the North would fight and so would 
the South; but those who would set good men to cutting one an- 
other’s throats would, themselves, keep out of danger.® 

From the Committee on Territories Douglas brought in a 
comprehensive report on Kansas affairs.^ It was an elaborate 
argument for the Law and Order Party. Blame for starting the 
trouble was laid on the Emigrant Aid Company. While this 
document was fiercely partisan, it stated the facts. But it was 
ferociously assailed as a ‘ sophistical ’ defence of the Slave Power, 
Senator Jacob Collamer of Vermont submitted a nainority re- 
port. It was a defence of the Emigrant Aid Company and of all 
that the Free State Party had done. This paper was hailed as 
the fearless voice of righteousness and truth. 

Many bills on Kansas were presented in both Houses. Doug- 
las offered one m accordance with the President’s message. 

^ Messages: UicLardson, v, Jan. 24, 1856. 

^ Cong* Globe, S4th Cong, 1st Seas., Appendix, 749, 756. 

‘ 16., 115-6, Feb. 28, 1856. * Senate Committee Report, No. 34, March 12, 1856. 
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Toombs proposed a better bill, the best, indeed, that was de- 
vised: let a strictly non-partisan commission composed of men 
of hi^ character go to Kansas, take a census, apportion the 
Territory, provide for an election on November 4, 1856, of dele- 
gates to a Constitutional Convention — only those who had 
lived in the Territory for at least three months to be allowed to 
vote. On December 1, 1866, the members thus elected were to 
convene and form a State government. 

The measure, however, came from a Southern Senator. So 
it was bitterly attacked and was beaten in the House by a party 
vote. That body then passed a bill of its own providing for the 
election of a new Territorial legislature, the dismissal of criminal 
prosecutions for offences against Territorial laws and the resto- 
ration of the Missoim Compromise. It was a purely partisan 
manoeuvre; everyone knew that it could not pass the Senate or 
be signed by the President. But the Presidential campaign was 
at hand and the Dunn bill, as it was called, stated the position 
of the Republican Party. 

While House and Senate were struggling with the problem 
and sheer partisanship was blocking any action. Lane came to 
Washington with what he said was the Free State Constitution 
and got Cass to present it to the Senate. It was a tattered docu- 
ment. Lane had scratched out sentences, interlined others, and 
deleted entirely the clause excluding slaves and free negroes. 
Moreover he, himself, had signed to the instrument the names, 
of the members of the Free State Constitutional Convention. 

Douglas, to whose Committee the paper was referred, pointed 
out these facts and branded the so-called Constitution as a for- 
gery.^ Of course the Senate ignored it. Indeed, the Republicans 
hardly tried to defend it,® Seward offered a bill for the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Free State Constitution. He knew that 
it would not pass, but it was good party strategy. 

So nothing was done to straighten out the tangled affairs of 
Kansas. Instead, the R^ublican majority in the House made 

^ Cong^ GLobot 84tih Cong. 1st Sess„ Appendix^ 884, April 14, 1866. 

® Ih,t Pfc. X, 861. Seward disavowed all l^wledge of the memorial. After talking with 
Lane^ Cass came into the Senate and declared that he thought it a fraud. 

l<ane wanted to fight a duel with Douglas, who dismissed him with a contemptuous 
rehuke. Spring, 76^4 
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another partisan move. A Committee was appointed to investi- 
gate what had happened in that faction-wracked Territory. 
These investigators were John Sherman of Ohio and William A. 
Howard of Michigan, Eepublicans, and Mordecai Oliver of Mis- 
souri, Democrat. Oliver was Representative from the district of 
Missouri in which the border counties were situated. 

On April 16, 1856, the Committee began examining witnesses 
at Lawrence and continued its work in several places in the Ter- 
ritory, in Missouri, on steamboats, in New York, Boston, and 
Washington. On July 2, Sherman and Howard made the Com- 
mittee’s report. It was frankly partisan. Oliver submitted a 
bitter dissent, also partisan, yet very plausible. But the ma- 
jority report was adopted by the House and became the princi- 
pal Republican campaign document — with one exception. 

That exception was a Senate speech by Sumner, entitled ‘The 
Crime against Kansas,’ together with tihe report of the House 
Committee on the assault which had been committed by a 
member of the House on the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Perhaps no single incident, not vitally important in itself, 
ever had such effect on public opinion and on the fortunes of a 
political party, as did the beating of Sumner in the Senate 
Chamber on the afternoon of May 22, 1856. Possibly it is not 
far wrong to say that that affair was scarcely less influential in 
bringing on the Civil War than Unde Tom’s Cabin, or ‘Bleeding 
Kansas’ itself. 

Pew men, so generally disliked by his associates as Sumner, 
ever served in a legislative body. After two or three years in the 
Senate many of his colleagues refused to speak to him.^ Even 
Wade of Ohio, a bluff, forthright, fighting foe of slavery and the 
South, did not like the Massachusetts orator.® This unfriendly 
attitude was not caused by Sumner’s opinions nor, altogether, 
by his language in expressing them: other anti-davery Senators 
— TTnlp, Seward, Wade — had struck savage blows at slavery 
and yet kept on good terms, personally, with their colleagues. 

1 Fierce* in, 800, 487 n. 

“Simmer had become much disliked in the Senate. Even Wade disapproved ofhim. 
* For Wade there was a suspicion of arrogance, a flavor of diam, in the grand assumption 

of the splendid Smnner Most men at each interview with him had to tdl him who 

what th^ were/ Life ofBenjaMin Fl Wade: A. G. Biddle, 209, 
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But Sumner contrived to irritate opponents. He had a very 
genius for antagonism, a quality that Lincoln was to encounter. 
Indeed, with a single physical exception, Lincoln and Sumner 
were exact opposites in mind, method, body, disposition, and in 
every characteristic — they were alike only in statu^'e. 

Sumner knew that he was able, knew that he was learned, and 
he was not unaware that he was handsome. Nor did he object to 
others knowing of his superiority. His voice was deep, sonorous 
and almost too well modulated; his enunciation clear and pre- 
cise; his gestures appropriate but studied. He was versed in the 
classics which he loved to quote, and was an untiring worker. 
His speeches, although rhetorical and ornate, were full of facts. 
He was sincere, high-minded, and morally courageous; but he 
was without the least humility and had no consideration for 
the feelings or opinions of others. Indeed he seemed to think 
that anyone who disagreed with him was either a knave or a 
fool, and probably both. 

Such in character was the man who, after routine business 
on May 19, 1856, rose in his place to address the Senate in the 
great debate about Kansas. That discussion had been going on 
for nearly four months. Steadily it had grown more heated. 

The Democrats blamed the Emigrant Aid Company and like 
organizations for having started the trouble; and they branded 
the doings of the Free State Party as revolutionary and well- 
nigh treasonable. They condemned the interference of Missouri 
citizens with elections and affairs in Kansas, but said that it had 
been done to counteract the equally reprehensible interference 
of the Emigrant Aid Societies. The Kansas insurgents did not 
appeal to lawful methods of redress of grievances, asserted the 
Democrats, but defied law and order with Sharp’s rifles in their 
hands. 

The Republicans pointed with horror at the armed and law- 
less invasion of Kansas by the Border RuflSians of Missouri; 
there, said Republican Senators and Representatives, was the 
foul source of all the turbulence and evil that had come upon the 
Territory. The Emigrant Aid Company and its associates had 
done right in trying to people Kansas with free laborers who 
loved liberty and hated bondage. The Free State men were 
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heroes of a holy cause. They were patriots defending their 
sacred birthright of freedom. In their hands Sharp’s rifles were 
instruments of heaven — theirs was the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon. Moreover, Sharp’s rifles were the only effective pro- 
tection of the free emigrants from the bowie knives and guns 
and cannon of the whisky-soaked demons from Missouri. 

In such fashion the battle of words had been fought in Con- 
gress for almost a score of weeks. The press had borne to the 
people every inflammatory word. In spite of the immediate 
pressure of other questions, that of race often intruded. ‘White 
supremacy,’ ‘no negro equality’ was heard throughout the de- 
bate. Although slavery and sectional antagonism were at the 
bottom of the controversy, it was also sharpened by party 
politics. The fact requires much repetition that the Presidential 
campaign was drawing near and that, in Congress, both sides 
manoeuvred for position. Next to Seward, Sumner was the 
foremost Republican in the Nation. 

So stood matters when Sumner spoke. He had prepared with 
unusual care. His speech was already in type and awaited only 
proof corrections before being mailed to thousands of addresses 
over the country. For weeks it had been known that Sumner 
would speak on May 19, and even some of the things he in- 
tended to say had been repeated in general conversation. When 
the handsome and talented Senator from Massachusetts rose, 
most Senators were in their places and a big crowd filled the 
galleries.^ 

Sumner spoke for parts of two days. It was a great oration. 
Although he added nothing new to the discussion, he marshalled 
evidence impressively and well. And the speech was dramatic. 
No circumstance of horror was omitted, no stinging phrase un- 
used. As usual, S umn er indulged in shocking metaphors. The 
Crime against Kansas ‘is the rape of a virgin Territory, com- 
pelling it to the hateful embrace of Slavery. . . . Force — ay, Sir, 
roECB — is openly employed in compiling Kansas to this pol- 
lution.’ As usual, too, he made display of his learning. Quo- 
tations from the classics, from Shakespeare, from Goethe, 
from Greek and Roman and Norse mythology, from the Bible, 

^ Wcrht: Siuxmer, 180, quoting New York Evening Post. 
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from legal authorities, were mingled with references to ruf- 
fians and ruffianism, whisky bottles, artillery, rifles, and bowie 
knives. 

Further, Sumner went out of his way to attack Butler and 
Douglas personally, and with the extreme of offence. The white- 
haired Senator from South Carolina was absent on a short visit 
to his State. Obviously Sumner’s assault on hi™ and Douglas 
had been inserted after the speech was written, for it does not 
fit into the careful and orderly arrangement of the argument. 

From the time he entered the Senate, his Abolition friends in 
Boston feared that Simmer would be softened by mingling with 
Southern Senators and the society of the capital, and urged him 
to be harsh; they now insisted that he use Phillips’ policy of 
personal attack on opponents who were popular and strong.^ 
Butler was the best liked, personally, of any man in the Senate, 
and Douglas was easily the leader of that body. Moreover, 
Sumner had made a trip through the South in 1865, had been 
cordially received, especially at Nashville. Then, too, Sumner’s 
condemnation of all who tolerated slave-holders, amounted al- 
most to a pose: *Nor do I think it easy, hardly possible, for a 
defender of slavery to be a gentleman. ... I know no one who in 
this vile cause does not forget honor, manhood, and manners.* * 
AH these things must be taken into account when trying to see 
why Sumner said what he did about Butler, Douglas, and South 
Carolina. 

Although Butler was not present, said Sumner, he must not 
lose ‘the opportunity of exposiag him.’ Butler believes himself 
a chivalrous Knight and of course he has chosen a mistress, 
‘who, though ugly to others ... is always . . . chaste in his sight. 
I mean the harlot Slavery.’ Butler would defend her at all 

1 Worh: Sumncar, iv, ia7-9. Also Sumner papers, MSS. ‘Our men in Congress are 
too tame. They dbould * . . crush these fellows into submission/ Le Baron Bussell to 
Sumner, May 11, 1866, etc. 

^ *His friends, I remember, were told that they would find Sumner a man of the world 
like the rest; “ 'tia quite impossible to be at Washington and not bend; he will bend as the 
rest have done.*’* Miaedlaiiies: Bmerson, 249. 

‘He is now what he was put in the Senate to be — a puppet to wire-worfcera with 
brains, himting for plunder; he , . . receives his instructions from them — he does his 
best to earn their approval/ Washington Tri-Weekly SenUnel^ May 24, 1866. 

* Sumner to the Earl of CarUsle, Oct. 26, 1864. Pierce, m, 406-^* 
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hazards, said Sumner. ‘The frenzy of Don Quixote in behalf of 
his wench Dulcinea del Toboso is all siurpassed.’ 

And, just as Butler was the Don Quixote, so Douglas was ‘the 
Squire of Slavery, its very Sancho Panza.’ 

On the second day of his speech, Sumner belabored South 
Carolina. /Again, the attack was not essential to his great argu- 
ment. Why should Butler exalt South Carolina? ‘Pray, Sir, by 
what title does he indulge in this egotism? ’ Let Butler remem- 
ber ‘the shameful imbecility’ of his State during the Revolu- 
tion, due to slavery. 

‘Were the whole history of South Carolina blotted out of ex- 
istence . . . civilization might lose . . . less than it has already 
gained by the example of Kansas, . . . Ah, Sir, I teU the Senator 
that Kansas, welcomed as a Free State, “a ministering angel 
shall be” to the Republic, when South Carolina, in the <doak of 
darkness which she hugs, “lies howling.’” ^ Sumner said other 
things equally insulting and equally uimecessary. 

When he closed, the venerable Cass of Michigan, oldest of the 
Senate m service, got slowly upon his feet. ‘Mr. President,’ he 
said, ‘I have listened with equal regret and surprise to the 
speech of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. Such a 
speech — the most un-American and unpatriotic that ever 
grated on the ears of the members of this high body — as I hope 
never to hear again here or elsewhere.’ Cass would not make 
further mention of it, he said, except to correct Sumner’s state- 
ments about Michigan. 

Douglas rose only because of Sumner's personalities, he de- 
clared. The argument required no answer — ‘we have heard 
it all before.’ It was like an old-fashioned New England bed- 
quilt, made of pieces of discarded dresses and full of ‘pretty 
figures,’ but without ‘a new piece of material in the whole 
quilt.’ 

Sumner’s ‘classic allusions, each one only distinguished for its 
lasciviousness and obscenity,’ were such as ‘respectable colleges 
. . . suppressed.’ At least a hundred times, Sumner had used 
‘ obscene [and] vulgar terms’ which reputable men would not re- 

^ Por Simmer’s whole speech, see Worlca: SmnBer, tv, 187-^49; Cong, Olohe, S4th 
Cong. 1st Sess., Appendix, 889-44. 
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peat in decent society. ‘It seems that his studies of the classics 
have aU been in those haunts where ladies cannot go, and where 
gentlemen never read Latin. [Laughter.] ’ 

What did Sumner mean by maJdng such a i^eechP asked 
Douglas. Did he want to ‘turn the Senate into a bear garden? ’ 
Repeatedly Sumner had branded three-fourths of the Senate 
with infamy and crime. ‘How dare he approach one of those 
gentlemen to give him his hand after that act? . . . He would 
deserve to have himself spit in the face for doing so.’ Was it 
Sumner’s purpose ‘to provoke some of us to kick him as we 
would a dog in the street, that he may get sympathy upon the 
just chastisement?’ 

Sumner’s offensive words had not been spoken in the heat of 
debate, said Douglas. For weeks it had been known and talked 
about, that Sumner ‘had his speech written, printed, committed 
to memory, practiced every night before the glass with a negro 
boy to hold the candle and watch the gestures, and annoying the 
boarders in the adjoining rooms until they were forced to quit 
the House! [Laughter.]’ It was said that parts of Sumner’s 
speech, which he had read to friends, had been repeated ‘in all 
the saloons and places of amusement in the city.’ 

No, exclaimed Douglas, Sumner’s charges had not been ^on- 
taneous: those libels, the gross insults, had been ‘conned over, 
written with cool, deliberate malignity, repeated from night to 
night in order to catch the appropriate grace, and then he came 
here to spit forth that malignity upon men who differ from him 
— for that is their offense.’ 

The ‘venerable, the courteous, and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina’ had been subjected to that ‘tirade of 
abuse’ — and m his absence. ‘Every Senator who knows him 
loves him,’ testified Douglas. Butler would soon return ‘to 
^eak for himself, and to act for himself, too.’ But when Butler 
did come back, Sumner would ‘whisper a secret apology in his 
ear, and ask him to accept that as satisfaction for a public out- 
rage on his character ! I know how the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is in the habit of doing those things. I have had some ex- 
perience of his skill in that respect.’ 

Gravely and in lofty manner Mason of Virginia added his re- 
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buke. Li the Chamber Senators must submit, of necessity, to 
associations which they avoided in private life, he said. They 
were forced to listen ‘from sources utterly irresponsible, to lan- 
guage to which no gentleman would subject himself elsewhere.’ 
Sumner did not know what truth was, did not know the quality 
of ‘ an honorable mind.’ The Senate was compelled to tolerate 
h i m, but he was ‘one whom to see elsewhere is to shun and 
despise.’ 

Boldly Sumner flung back these insults. Douglas was ‘a 
common scold:’ let him remember that ‘the bowie-knife and 
bludgeon are not the proper emblems of senatorial debate. . . . 
The swagger of Bob Acres and the ferocity of the Malay cannot 
add dignity to this body.’ Douglas had made unfounded state- 
ments. ‘I only brand them to his face as false. I say, also, to 
that Senator, and I wish him to bear it in mind, that no person 
with the upright form of man can be allowed — [Hesitation] 

‘Mr. Douglas: Say it! 

‘Mr. Sumnbe: I say it — no person with the upright 
form of man can be allowed ... to switch out from his tongue 

the perpetual stench of oflensive personality. The noisome, 

squat, and nameless animal, to which I now refer, is not a proper 
model for an American Senator. Will the Senator from Illinois 
take notice? 

‘Mr. Douglas: I will; and therefore will not imitate you. 
Sir. 

‘Mr. Sumneb: Mr. President, again the Senator has switched 
his tongue, and again he Alls the Senate with its oflensive odor.’ 

As to Mason, said Sumner, he only diowed ‘plantation man- 
ners.’ 

‘Manners of which that Senator is unconscious,’ retorted 
Mason. 

Douglas had the last word; ‘I will only say that a man who 
has been branded by me in the Senate, and convicted by the 
Senate of falsehood, cannot use language requiring reply.* ^ 

The anti-slavery press acclaimed Sumner’s speech as ‘mas- 
terly,’ ‘scathing,* ‘a combination of oratorical splendors,’ ‘a 
solemn, majestic anthem,’ a greater than Burke’s orations, the 

^ Cong. Globe, 94th Cong* 1st Seas., Appendix, 044-7. 
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equal of Webster’s noblest efforts,^ But in Washini^ou it 
created an angry sensation. Sumner’s personal assault on But- 
ler and Douglas, his withering attack on South Carolina, his 
words and manner, the 'indecency ’ of his allusions, were the sole 
topics of conversation. Women were especially severe; at social 
dixmers that night and the nexct, it was often said that Sumner 
ought to be thrashed.® 

In House and Senate there was sullen resentment. Sometimes 
this ill feeling was expressed in private conversation. In the 
sixty-seven years of its existence, it was said, no such language 
had ever before been heard in the Senate. Fiery words had been 
spoken in heated debates; quarrels and fights had taken place; 
but never imtil Sumner delivered his oration had a Senator 
lashed other Senators with personal abuse carefully prepared 
long beforehand; and never before had a Senator besmirched the 
good name of a particular State. 

This fact, brought conspicuously forward by what immedi- 
ately followed, caused the Senate to adopt a new rule: ‘No , 
Senator in debate shall refer offensively to any State of the 
Union,’ * 

Among the members of the House who heard Sunmer’s as- 
sault on South Carolina was a young Bepresentative from that 
State, Preston Smith Brooks, a distant relative of Senator But- 
ler. Brooks was thirty-six years old, about six feet tall and of 
robust physique. He was a graduate of the College of South 
Carolina, had practised law and had served with credit as a 
captain in the famous ‘Palmetto Regiment’ during the Mexican 
War. Thereafter Brooks had devoted himself exclusively to the 
business of a planter, until he was elected to Congress in 1863. 

To the time of the affray which we are now to witness, he had 

* Wtn'Jts: Sumner, X7, 12^1, Sumner haa added a cubit to his stature/ lUwma 

DaHy SUfk Journal, June 4, 1850. 

* I'ierce, nr, 455-00. The account of the SumnetsBrooks affair given in the text, is 

from the testimony taken hy the House Committee Reports, in, No. 182, 10-86, and 
from the varbus newspaper accounts within the next few days after the incident. 
W^ington Conespondenoe, New Yorh Herald, May 22, in issue May 28; Washington 
XrirWeeUy May 27; Illinois Daily Journal, June 4; z5<, Wa^ington Cor^ 

wspondenceofNewYork 2V*&Mna, Afoy 22,mig8iieof May 28;t5.,ofNew York 

May 28, etc. 

* Sec. 8, Buie xnc. Bor debate over this and other proposed amendments to the 
Senate rules, see Cong. Clohe, 84th Cong. Ist Seas., Ft rx, 14^7-84. 
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borne a singularly good reputation in the capital. He had evfen 
won the praise of the Naiional Era for courtesy in debate over 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, an unusual thing for that official 
Abolition organ to concede for any slave-holder or Southern 
xnan.^ The Washington Union had been ardent in commenda- 
tion of the young South Carolinian: ‘His position as a debater 
is among the first; and his popularity with men of all parties 
enables him to be of great service to his constituents.’ ® 

The feeling that led Brooks to do what he now did, can be 
understood only by having clearly in mind the devotion which 
Southern men had for their States. This love amounted to a 
passion in those from the older States. Even before the war such 
sentiment was not realized in the North; to-day it cannot be even 
comprehended. 

In 1866, a Southern man might possibly submit to personal 
offensiveness, but never to an insult to his State. The two things 
which, to him, were sacred, were family and State — and State 
even before family. So Southern men generally were furious 
over Sumner’s speech; and the members from South Carolina 
took his attack on their State as a persona! affront. But it was 
Brooks who undertook to puniiffi the ‘traducer,’ because Sum- 
ner had also personally assailed his relative as well as his State. 

Brooding over the matter, Brooks felt it to be his duty to 
thrash Sumner, but he did not act at once. Just before Congress 
opened the day after the speech, he waited in the Capitol 
grounds for Sumner to come by. Brooks chanced to meet a 
colleague, Henry A. Edmundston of Virginia, on his way to the 
House, and asked him to stay and be a witness to what might 
happen. But Sumner did not come, and the day passed without 
incident. 

^ ‘Mw. Brooks of Soutii Carolina was always a Southern gentleman in. . . . hu courtesy » 
in the loftiness of his bearing and in the bitterness and scorn of his denunciations* He 
a young gentleman of fine appearance, of good information and of fair elocution and wiU 
no doubt acquire practical wisdom Mali increasing years which, on the subject of slavery, 
is greatly to be deared.* Naiional Era, clipped in Washington Union, March 1854. 

» Washington Union, Sept 10, 1864. Editorial on complaints from South Carolina of 
Brooks’s speech on the Padfic Railway bill. Even Sumner’s biogra]^er says tot, be- 
fore the assault, Brobkswas *a modest and orderly member* of the House. AU agree 

that he was amiable and friendly.* . . i j 

On June jtl, 1864, Brooks offered a resolution in the House agamst bringing eonoealed 

weapons into the Chambep* Pierce, m, 468. 
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That night Brooks could not sleep; the next day he was in an 
ugly and abnormal state of mind. Again he waited for Sumner, 
this tiTTip stationing himself on the terrace overlooking Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and other approaches to the Capitol. Again Ed- 
mundston was with him. Again Sumner did not appear. So the 
two men went to the Capitol; but Brooks went to the Senate 
Chamber, while Edmundston started for the House. 

Both bodies promptly adjourned in respect to the memory of 
a member of the House who had died on the previous day. 
Brooks took a seat in the Senate not far from Sunmer whose 
desk was on the back row and second from the center aisle. Two 
employees of the Senate, a woman, and half a dozen Senators 
were on the floor. Douglas, Slidell, and two or three others 
were seated m the doak room, talking politics. Brooks asked 
some one to get the woman out of the chamber and this was 
done. 

Brooks had a cane which he always carried. It was gutta- 
percha, of a type then much affected by gentlemen. In size it 
was an inch in diameter at the butt, a quarter of an inch nar- 
rower at the tip, and it was hollow for three-eighths of an inch 
from end to end. 

Sumner was sitting at his desk, writing. Because of his huge 
stature, his desk was raised on a platform two or three inches 
high; and this fact, together with the elevation of each row of 
desks behind the one in front of it, lifted Sumner’s place notice- 
ably above any in the Chamber. 

the woman left, Brooks rose, walked down in front of 
Stunner’s desk and said, speaking in curiously restrained and 
‘courteous’ tones; ^ ‘Mr. Sumner, I have read your speech 
twice, with great care and with as much impartiality as I am 
capable of and I feel it my duty to say to you that you have pub- 
lished a libel on my State, and uttered a slander upon a relative 
who is aged and absent, and I am come to punish you.’ . 

Instantly Brooks struck Sumner over the head. Sumner’s 

^ ‘My attention was first directed by sedng Mr. Brooks address Mr. Sumner in wbat 
I supposed to be coiuteous language. . . * I was surprised to see a South Carolinian ad- 
dress Mr. Sm^er in courteous language and that attracted my attention.’ Testimony 
of Warren Winslow, Clerk of Senate, before House Investigating Committee, May 
1856 , House ComMittee Reports, m. No. 18 $, 6^, 
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long legs were thrust under his desk and, in trying to rise, it was 
tom from the platform and partially overturned. 

Brooks rained blows upon Sumner’s head, striking as hard 
and fast as he could. Sumner was dazed. The cane broke, and, 
after fifteen or twenty blows, was shattered into fragments. 
Sumner tried to ward oS the strokes and seize the cane. The 
positions of the two men swiftly changed, and at the end, Sum- 
ner fell unconscious in the aisle against a desk two rows to the 
front and one desk to the left of where the assault began. 

The whole thing was over in thirty seconds. As soon as he 
could reach the i^ot. Senator Crittenden seized Brooks, who had 
a cut over the eye. T did not wish to hurt him much, but only 
to whip him,’ he exclaimed. When he heard the blows, the as- 
sistant doorkeeper, Isaac Holland, a big burly man, mshed for- 
ward crying T command Peace.’ One of Brooks’s colleagues, 
‘Lawrence M. Keitt of South Carolina, with lifted cane, cried. 
Hands off.’ But so swift was the attack and so quickly came 
the end, that a perfectly clear and precise account could not be 
had. No one saw the first blow struck. Brooks insisted that it 
was only a tap given to make Sumner rise; Sumner said that it 
was so hard that it stmmed him. Brooks stopped striking when 
Sumner fell. 

Bleeding and faint, Sumner was helped to an anteroom and 
a physician called. Besides bruises on head, neck, shoulder, and 
hand, there were two long cuts and a short one in the scalp, from 
which blood poured. At first the surgeon said that the wounds 
were the worst of the kind he ever saw; but the next day he re- 
ported that Sumner was not much hurt.^ Three days later, how- 

^ Sumner has several severe but not dangerous wounds on his head.' Associated 

Press dispatch in New York Tribune, May 23, 1856. 

In. Court, Brooks said that he was sorry Sumner was not present for he wanted to ask 
him ‘in person* how badly he really was hurt. As to the violence of the first blow, 
he averr^ that it * was but a tap, and intended to put him on his guard. But, sir, he is 
conveniently and deliberately absent and on travel,’ etc. B^ort Brooks’s trial, JFaeh- 
ington Biat, July 9, clipped in New York Tribune, July 10, 1866. 

Democratic papers and poEticians said that Sumner was dther imagining that he 
was hurt or was shamming illness until after election. Waskinglon Evpreee, clipped 
in Washington Tri-Weehly Sentinel, July 15, 1856. 

All Southern men and women and many in the North, thought that Sumner pretended 
to be far worse than he was; and this view is held in the South at the present day. 

But Sumner was, in fact, badly injured, chiefiy from shock to his nervous system. He 
went to Prance for treatment and was gone more than two years. Pierce, m, 6d3"08. 
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ever, lie suffered from pain and fever, caused by suppuration — 
tbe doctor bad, too soon, closed one of the cuts with collodion. 

News of the assault set the North on fire. The rendition of 
Bums, the turbulence in Kansas, did not have an effect so in- 
fiaming. Even conservative men, not unfriendly to the South 
and not opposed to slavery, shook their heads in despair. Here, 
said anti-slavery papers and speakers, was a tragic example of 
Southern spirit, an awful illustration of slave-holder methods. 
Brooks was pictured as a burly, uncouth bully and coward, 
creeping upon Sumner from behind, felling him with a bludgeon 
and then raining murderous blows on a helpless victim.^ 
Throughout the South, on the contrary, the assault was ap- 
proved and applauded. Sumner had provoked it, and a caning 
was the least chastisement that could be given him. It was well 
known that he would not fight, and the law furnished no ade- 
quate redress, nor, indeed, any redress at ail. Should a vulgarian 
be permitted to insult a Senator and even a State, and go un- 
whipped of justice? Should such creatures be licensed to be- 
smirch upright characters and befoul noble records of historic 

^ Sumner was struck unawares over the head by a loaded cane. ... No meaner 
exhibition of Southern cowardice . . . was ever witnessed. ... If , indeed, we goon quietly 
to submit to such outrages, we deserve bo have our noses flattened, our skins blacked,* 
etc. New York 2Vi&uns, May 23, 1856. 

The Tribuns, May 24, 1858, printed columns of extracts from the press of the country 
on the Brooks assault. 

The Illinois Stata Joumed, June 2, 1856, is typical of the milder comments in anti- 
slavery papers. 'This is the most direct blow against the freedom of speech ever made 
in this country. . . . 

‘Brooks and his southern allies have deliberatriy adopted the monstrous creed that 
any man who dares to utter sentiments which they deem wrong or unjust, shall be 
brutally assailed. . . . 

*But on carrying out their ruffianly creed, these men skulk into the Senate Chamber, 
crouch in a seat near the gentleman whose frank and outspoken words have offended 
them, and at the moment when he is all unconscious and all unprepared, rush upon him, 
and with a heavy bludgeon beat him to unconsciousness. . . . 

‘It was sheer cowardice, and worse than cowardice,* etc. 

Many Northern papers, however, while condemning Brooks blamed Sumner for the 
offensive part of his speech. For example, the Boston Courier, an old line Whig and Web- 
ster paper said: ‘The speech of Mr. Sumner was exceedingly insulting.* Clipped in 
Illinois Daily State Register, June 5, 1866. New York Tribune, May 26, 1866. 

‘All parties confess that Sumner's speech surpassed in blackguardism anything ever 
delivered in the senate. . . . He made a speech against Senator Butler which was never 
equalled by the lowest pot house slime. . . . The nation will say that Sumner got no 
more than he deserved. He is a base, lying blackguard, a bully without courage, ... a 
provoker of fights,* etc. lUineis State Register, May 26, 1866. Also see Albany (N. Y.) 
Argus in New York Tribune, July 11, 1866. 
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Commonwealths, and be protected by a misuse of the principle 
of freedom of speech and debate? Sumner had richly deserved 
what he got. Let the good work go on. Others ought to be 
caned, too; it might check their falsdboods and teach them man- 
ners.^ 

Thus i^oke the Southern press and the Southern people. 
Brooks became a hero. Many meetings passed resolutions of 
approval. Canes were presented him by the score. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia gave him one.® The slaves of Columbia, South 
Caroliua, effusively applauded him and raised ‘a handsome 
subscription’ with which to buy a testimonial of their regard.® 

A Committee of the Senate formally condemned the assault, 
but said that the Senate had no power to examine or punish the 
conduct of a Member of the House. Brooks promptly apologized 
to the Senate and to his colleagues; but the House ordered an 
investigation which was thoroughly and rigidly made. The ma- 
jority report urged that Brooks be expelled and Edmundston 
and Keitt be reprimanded; the minority report insisted that the 
House had no jurisdiction to inquire into what a member did 
outside the Chamber. A heated debate took place. Some of the 
speeches were very bitter. Brooks ‘stole into the Senate . . . and 
smote him as Cain smote his brother,’ cried Anson Burlingame 
of Massachusetts. That State had furnished more Revolution- 


^ 'These vulgar Abolitionists in the Senate . . . have been suffered to run too long 
without collars. They must be lashed into submission. . . . We trust other gentlemen 
will follow the example of Mr. Brooks. ... If need be, let us have a caning or cowhiding 
every day.’ Riclmond Enquirer, June S, clipped in New York Tribune, June S, 1856. 
Also RichTnond Enquirer, June 9, in Tribune, June 11, 1856. 

'Skulking behind the chivalrous code of non-combatancy, which he and his foul- 
mouthed fraternity have established for their insolent licentiousness, ... he [Sumner] 
. . . violently outraged even the ordinary decencies of common life, by the employment 
of language which would have been offensive to the lowest society of either man or 
woman 1 ... It seems there are no rules of the Senate ... to punish the offender. . . . 
Wkat is to be don^ Nothing in this wide world but to cowhide bad manners out of him, 
or good manners into him,' etc* Washington Tri-Weekly Sentinel, May £7, 1856. Italics 
SentineVs. 

'Although Mr. Brooks ought to have selected some other spot for the altercation 
than the Senate chamber, if he had broken every bone in Sumner's carcass it would have 
been but a just retribution upon this slanderer of the South and her individual citizens.* 
Petersburg Intelligencer, clipped in Washington Tri-Weekly Sentinel, May £9, 1856. 

* New York Tribune, June 1£, 1856. 

’ The South Carolinian, clipped in St. Louis Evening News and reprinted in Illinois 
Weekly State Journal, June 11, 1856. 
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ary soldiers than the whole South.^ Thereafter both Northern 
and Southern men went to the House fuUy armed.* 

The Massachusetts Legislature passed angry resolutions. 
Thus, said Hunter of Virginia, Massachusetts converted ‘a per- 
sonal dispute into the magnitude of a public quarrel;’ of the 
many previous encounters because of debates in Congress, the 
Sumner-Brooks affair was the first in which a State interposed. 
The result was to inflame sectional strife, which ought to be ap- 
peased since the States were all one family.® Seward declared 
that Brooks’s doctrine was the same as that of Comanches and 
Sioux, that the Massachusetts resolutions were proper, but that 
no verbal assault should be made on any State. Butler said that 
if he should get whipped in a personal encounter, South Caro- 
lina would not hold ‘indignation meetings.’ * 

In the House the vote on the resolutions to expel Brooks was 
strictly partisan; the necessary two-thirds could not be had, and 
the resolution of expulsion was not adopted. Brooks made a 
defiant speech and resigned.® As he walked from the House, 
Southern women hugged and kissed him.® La his district he was 
ireSlected by a unanimous vote. 

Incalculable impetus was given the Republican Party by the 
Sumner assault. Every blow of Brooks’s cane made myriads 
of Republican votes. Opponents of slaveiy extension, hitherto 
divided on other questions, began to unite.* 


^ Conff» Globe, 84th CoBg. 1st Sesa,, Appendix, 653-6. June 91, 1866. Burlingame's 
speech was bdlicose and deliberately insulting. Brooks challenged him; Burlingame ao 
cepted and named rifles as weapons and Canada as the place. Brool» dedined to go 
through the North on the ground that he would be mobbed. Pierce, m, 498. 

* Washington Correspondence, New York Tnbune, May 28, 27, 29, in issues May 24, 
28, June 8, 1856. 

* Cong. Globe, 34th Cong, let Sess., Appendix, 666-61, June 24, 1866. 

* 16., 661-6. « Ih,, 881-8. 

* Pierce, ni, 491. Keitt stoutly defended his colleague; it was, he said, the ‘ sanctity of 
character on one side, and impunity to slander on the other.’ Butler’s name was 'inter- 
woven* with South Carolina’s history and his 'family escutcheon is bound with laurels 
won on many a field.* Then Keitt, too, resigned. Ib., 838-9, 

’ Tlie House ordered to be printed 100,000 copies of the majority report with Sumner’s 
^eecb annexed* James Ii. Orr of South Carolina said that it was 'intended as an elec- 
tioneering dTCument for the Republican party.’ It was part of a 'systematic effort to 
miale^ and inflame the public mind of the ITorth.’ 15., 806-9, July 19, 1866. 

This pamphlet was the prmcipol, and by far the most effective Republican ca-wp aig p 
document of 1866. 
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Nearly two years had elapsed since the historic meeting under 
the oaks at Jackson, Michigan. Already most of those who were 
to become national leaders of the party had rallied to its banner. 
In October, 1855, Seward final ly had taken his stand, made his 
great Buffalo and Albany Republican speeches, and, by com- 
mon consent, had become the national Republican chieftain. 

But Lincoln had remained out of it. Always slow to make up 
his mind about anything, always doubtful of new expedients and 
inclined to oppose novel devices, he had not accepted the Re- 
publican Party. During the summer and fall of 1855 earnest 
efforts had been made to strengthen it in Illinois. Giddings, 
Codding, Lovejoy, and other Republican leaders had worked 
hard to that end.^ 

Seemingly it was a good time to get recruits. The Know- 
Nothings were losing favor. In June Logan had been defeated 
for the Supreme Court, largely because, when trying to elect 
Lincoln to the Senate, he had worked with the Know-Nothings. 
He was, said Lincoln, ‘worse beaten than any other man ever 
was since elections were invented.’ ® A Know-Nothing mob had 
howled down Governor Wise of Virginia when he was trying to 
make a speech in Washington — almost an exact repetition of 
Douglas’s experience in Chicago a few months earlier. Life had 
been taken in a Know-Nothing riot in Cincinnati. In Louisville 
a ferocious outburst had occurred — nearly a score of foreign- 
born citizens were killed as the result of a Know-Nothing elec- 
tion disturbance, and blocks of houses were burned.® 

^ Joshua H. Giddings ^has been perambulating the northern sections of the state with 
the Bev. Ichabod Codding, organusing the Bepublicon party, . , . a nigger^ealing, 
stinking, putrid, abolition party/ St Clair Weekly Tribune, Oct. 6, 1855« Joliei Signal, 
S^t. 18, 1866. 

'We in IHinois are now just Gommencing a systematic organization of Republicanism. 
... In this part or central portion of the State we are badcword, timid and cowardly.’ 
Herndon to Theodore Parker, Oct. 80, 1866. Newton, SSI. 

* Lincoln to Whitney, June 7, 1865. Weik MSS. 

In Springfield Logan was beaten by a majority of 828. lUinois Stale Regieter, June 5, 
1866; and in l^e District by 9,800. 76., June 88. It was fully e3q}ected that he would 
win. 

'The peonle of Sangamon have pnt thdr fist upon the midnight plotters. . . . Judge 
Logan’s affiliation wi& that faction last winter in the Legislature is repudiated.* Ib., 
June 6, July 16, 1866. 

* Louisville Journal, Aug, 7, clipped in Washington Tri-Weekly Sentinel, Aug. 11, 
1856; New York Tribune, Aug. 8, 11, 18, 1855; New York Times, Aug. 10, 1856; New 
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Alarmed by the apparent beginning of the decline of their 
cause, the Enow-Nothings held many meetings and ‘conven- 
tions’ throughout Illinois. Obstinate, pugnacious, and as fa- 
natically sincere as either Abolitionists or the champions of 
slavery themselves, the Enow-Nothings of 1855 stubbornly 
dimg to their organization. Most of them had been Whigs, and 
while they were weakening, as a party, they still were the 
decisive force in the politics of the tunes. 

Under these circumstances Lovejoy urged Lincoln to come 
out for ‘fusion’ [Republican Party], Lincoln refused — the suc- 
cess of any combination required that the Ehow-Nolhings join 
it, he said. They were still powerful around Springfield and 
many of them were his ‘old political and personal friends.’ He 
was as much against their principles as he was against those of 
slavery extension, he said; but no political merger could win 
without the Enow-Nothings.^ 

Soon after his letter to Lovejoy, Lincoln wrote Speed that he 
did not know to what party he belonged, if to any — that was 
‘a disputed point. 

‘I tihink I am a "Whig; but others say there are no WTiigs, 
and that I am an Abolitionist. ... I now do no more than op- 
pose the extension of slavery. I am not a Enow-nothing; that 
is certain. How could I be? How can any one who abhors the 
oppression of negroes be in favor of degrading classes of white 
people? Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty 
rapid. As a nation, we began by declaring that “all men are 
created equal ! ” We now practically read it “ all men are created 
equal, except negroes.” When the Enow-Nothings get control, 
it will read “all men are created equal, except negroes and 
foreigners and Catholics.” WTien it comes to this, I shall prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make no pretence of 
loving liberty,' — to Russia, for instance, where despotism can be 
taken pure, and ■without the base alloy of hypocrisy.’ ® 

York Herald, Aug. 9, 1866, printed comments of German, French, and other American 
pap^8 on the Louisville riots. The riot was started by the * foreigners * because they were 
forcibly kept from voting, which they always had been permitted to do before this 
particular munidpal Section. 

1 Lmcoln to Lovejoy, Aug. H, 18tf5. Tracy, 59-60. 

* Lincoln to Speed, Aug. 94, 1865. Warhs, n, 281-7. 
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Yet, for reasons given Iiovejoy two weeks before he wrote 
to Speed, Lincoln did not denounce the Know-Nothings pub- 
licly. 

Another circumstance had effect on Lincoln. To stop Demo- 
cratic defection and get the support of the ‘national’ TVhigs, 
Douglas had made a speaking tour of IQmois. On his trail went 
TntmbuU, and sometimes Lincoln also made answer to the 
‘Little Giant.’ ^ So untiring and fierce was Douglas’s energy 
that, in spite of his well-nigh abnormal physical strength, his 
power showed signs of breaking; for he was often sick.® 

The burden of Douglas’s q)eeches was defence of popular 
sovereignty; attack on the Emigrant Aid Company and its 
Sharp’s rifies-policy ; assertion that the Republican Party repre- 
sented all the ‘isms,’ was purely sectional, would cause disunion 
and perhaps civil war; ® that the Whig Party was gone and that 
the Democratic Party was the only national political organiza- 
tion left in the field. The charge that the Republican Party was 
sectional and would force the South to secede became the out- 
standing issue of the coming Presidential campaign, and it pro- 
foundly afiected Lincoln’s course, both before and after he 
joined' the new party. 

So while national, State, and local leaders had striven to ad- 
vance the Republican cause in Illinois and throu^out the 
country, Lincoln had held aloof. Indeed, if we may judge by 
what the Illinois State Journal said, he resisted efforts to form 
the new party, for that paper attacked the movement in re- 
peated editorials. These continued to appear until a short time 
before the famous Bloomington Convention which met on May 
39, 1866.* 

^ Herndon to Theodore Parker. Oct. 30. 1855. Newton, 8S-4, Herndon says that 
Douglas showed 'power of a peculiar nature . . . energy, duplicity and dexterity, driven 
by on abandon fhed by rum/ 

* Shields came back to ISinois and helped Douglas on the stump. In a speech at 
Springfield he declared that popular sovereignty assured freedom in Kansas and that 
because of the working of that principle 'no man would ever see anoiker slave Terriiorff on 
this ooniinent,* even if we acquired the whole of it to the Isthmus of Darien. Washington 
TrirWeeMy Seniind^ Jan, 3, 1856. Italics Settdnd'a, 

* *ln 1860 comes the real struggle between the North and South. , • . I think not be* 
fore.' Theodore Parker to Herndon, Nov. SO. 1855. Newton, 84-5. 

^ 'The Journal will continue . . . opposed to fanaticism and extreme views.' JUinois 
Journal, July 11, 1855. 
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For several weeks, however, Lincoln had been gradually tend- 
ing toward the new party ; yet his obstinate mind yielded slowly. 
That he had not before gone into it was characteristic — and 
in Illinois, was wise. But political developments in the Nation 
were progressing as logically and rapidly as the course of events 
in Kansas. Lincoln could not much longer keep his uncertain 
stand. As usual, he reacted with the public, and we shall pre- 
sently hear him express the emotion now raging throughout 
the North. ^ 

Washington’s birthday, 1856, was an important date in the 
history of the Republican Party and a decisive point in Lin- 
coln’s political life. On that day, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
the new party was organized on a national basis, and a nominat- 
ing Convention called to meet at Philadelphia, June 17, 1856.® 
An intolerably long Address was issued; * it was almost entirely 

' Patriotic men cannot be too careful how they sympathize with or lend thmr influence 
to mere sectional parties.* Illinois Joumd, July 17, 1855. 

* There is a manifest effort at the present time to swallow up the old line TVhigs, in this 
Republican party . . . and transfer them from their broad, tried and national platfonn 
to a single plank.* 15., Aug, 4, 1855. 

*The antecedents of neither Mr. Giddings nor Mr. Codding are such as to recommend 
them to the conservative . , . portion of the community.* Sept. 26, 1855. 

The Republican party * con by no possibility do any good — it may be the means of 
great evil.* J6., Oct. 6, 1855, 

‘The so-called Republican party ... is so intensely sectional, that its existence could 
not be continued with safety to the Union.* /&., Nov, 15, 1855. 

‘Tbe people . . . will not countenance or uphold a merely sectional party.* 15., Nov. 

21. 1855. 

‘The , . . Republican leaders in lllmois . . . must see the utter hopelessness of any at- 
tempt to cut loose entirely from the Whigs or Americans [Know-Nothings]. , , . The Re- 
publican party of Illinois can even now command but a very small fraction of voters and 
those only of the most ultra views. Before another six months, we believe, it will be 
entirdy without rank and file.* 75., Nov. SO, 1855. 

‘The Whig party has always been in its broadest sense an American Party. ... To 
make a successful opposition to the Democracy the Know Nothings must move forward 
to this old Whig ground.' 75., Dec. Id, 1855. 

' Should the next Preddential election go into tlie House of Representatives, the bal- 
ance of power will . . . rest with the Americans pESiiow-Nothings] and Whigs.’ 75., Dec. 
21, 1855. 

^ Herndon, n, 382. ‘He must be a Democrat, Know-Nothing, Abolitionist, or Re- 
publican, or forever float about in the great political sea without compass, rudder, or 
sail At length he declared himsdf.* 

^ The Pittsburg Republican conference was dominated by radicals. Among the dde- 
gates from Illinois were Lovejoy, Codding, and John H. Bryant, brother of William 
Cullen Bryant. Oliver P. Morton was a delegate from Indiana. New York Timss, Feb. 

26. 1856. 

* New York Trihuns, Feb. 25, 1856. 
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on Kansas,^ and this address in substance became the Repub- 
lican platform in the Presidential campaign of that year. In the 
evening the convention went in a body to a Kansas Aid meet- 
ing.® 

On the same day that the Republicans met at Pittsburg, the 
Know-Nothing or American Party held its National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. The majority were for adopting the regu- 
lar Know-Nothing platform and nominating party candidates 
for the impending Presidential campaign. Delegates who were 
against slavery extension insisted that the Party declare itself 
on that subject, and they opposed making nominations at once. 
But a majority of nearly three to one decided to go ahead.' So 
they reaffirmed the party creed and nominated Fillmore and 
Andrew Jackson Donelson of Tennessee,^ 

When they found that they could not have their way, the 
minority of the Enow-Nothings, which included delegates from 
New England, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rlinois, and Iowa, with- 
drew from the Convention,® and soon afterwards these insur- 
gents nominated John C. Fremont, by birth of Georgia, but 
named from Cahfomia, and William F. Johnston of Pennsyl- 
vania as their candidates. Most of these seceding, or inde- 
pendent, Emow-Nothings afterwards turned up as active and in- 
fluential delegates to the Republican Convention at Philadel- 
phia.® 

At bottom, the cause of the disruption of the Know-Nothing 
Party was disagreement about Kansas. The fight for freedom 
in Kansas was the immediate force which directed political 


^ Lovejoy made a wap speech — he wanted to go to Kansas as a private soldier. New 
York Times, Feb 23| 1856. 

3 lb , Feb. 25, 1856. > McK^ 100. * The adopted son of President Jackson. 

^ Thomas Spooner of Ohio, a delegate to the Know-Nothing gathering at Philadelphia, 
telegraphed the Bepublzcans at Pittsburg: ‘Americans [Know-Nothings] are with you. 
Baise Republican banner.* New York Times, Feb. 28, 1856. 

* The Know-Nothing nominating Convention came at the end of a four-day session 
of the National Council during which dissension constantly grew. Justice John McLean 
of the Supreme Court, Senators Houston of Texas, and Gkurett Davis of Kentucky also 
received votes as the party’s candidate for President. 

A resolution by a New York delegate proposed to eject Thomas H. Ford of Ohio, be- 
cause Ford was 'now in conference with the Black Republican and Forrign Party.* 

For full account of the Know-Nothing proceedings at Philadelphia, see New York 
Times, Feb. 19-26, 1856, inclusive. 
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and that night the delegates were given a banquet. Several 
speeches were made, the principal one by Lincoln. As usual, he 
was amusing, and, as usual, wise. Not being an editor, he said, 
he felt like the ugly man riding through a wood who met a 
woman, also on horseback. She stopped and said: 

‘Well, for land sake, you are the homeliest man I ever saw/ 

‘Yes, madam, but I can’t help it,’ said he. 

‘No, I suppose not,’ she observed, ‘but you might stay at 
home.’ ^ 

An editor had proposed that Lincoln be made the candi- 
date for Governor. No! said Lincoln, it would not do to have 
an old line Whig like himself at the head of the ticket; an 
anti-Nebraska Democrat would be ‘more available’ for that 
place. Col. William H. Bissell was the man to lead the jSght.^ 

But the StaU Journal approved the Decatur platform as being 
neither Bepublican nor Ehow-Nothing.® For several weeks 
Lincoln showed no further interest in the matter. Instead, he 
went on riding the circuit and let political events take their 
course. 

The eager Herndon, however, was enthusiastic, although, he 
said cryptically, the new party must ‘regard the constitution.’ * 
Still, ‘Resistance to Tyrants is obedience to God,’ he exclaimed.® 
As we have seen, he had joined the Republican Party, when it 
was formed in Springfield on October 5, 1854, under the leader- 
ship of Lovejoy and Coddmg. Some of the editors at the Deca- 
tur meeting were also members; but, while that Party, as a 
State organization, had been in existence in Illinois for nearly 
a year and a half, nobody but anti-slavery extremists had had 
anything to do with it. 

Now the time had come when its membership might be broad- 
ened and fusion effected with other groups, such as the Know- 

^ B. F. Shaw in Trans. MoLean Co. Hisi. Socy., in, 68. ^ Selby, 89. 

^ Feb. 1856, as quoted in Era: Cole, 144. On the other hand the Eoahford Re* 
yubUcanf h^ch 19, 1856, said: 'There is not a plank in the platform but what is made 
of sound-live-oak Republican timber.’ The State Journal had broken with Herndon or 
he with it, over the Know-Nothing question. '1 have nothing to do with it now, nor for 
months/ Herndon to Theodore Parker, April 28, 1856. Newton, 01-H2. A new editor 
hod taken charge, but Xdncoln’s intimacy appears to have continued. 

* Herndon to O^mmbuU, March 8, 1856. Trumbull MBS. 

‘ Same to same, March 28, 1856. 16. 
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Nothings. As Lincoln had told Lovejoy, the adherence of those 
men was indispensable to the success of any combination against 
the Democrats. But the radicals insisted that there could be ‘no 
middle ground.* ^ And there were the Germans to be considered, 
too; the Bloomington resolutions must oppose Know-Nothing- 
ism, wrote the editor of the Chicago Tribune to Trumbull.* 

To no one except Herndon was the outlook rosy. Bissell 
thought that few would go to the Bloomington meeting except 
the Decatur coterie that called it; ‘nominations by such a con- 
vention are but the surest modes of killiag off the nominees. . . . 
The anti-Nebraska Democrats ought to have rallied and taken 
control and direction of this Bloomington Convention.’ Had 
lhat been done, BisseU might have accepted the nomination for 
Governor; but as things were he did not see any ‘inducement to 
mix myself up with them.’ ® Judd wrote Trumbull that but for 
Khow-Nothingism ‘we could get McDlroy Egan and that set of 
Irishmen.’ The prospects were that the Kansas ‘excitement’ 
would continue; ‘and our Democrats want a Democrat nomi- 
nated.’ * 

Finally Herndon drew up a call for a meeting of those in 
Sangamon County who favored ‘the Policy of Washington and 
Jefferson,’ * to select delegates to the Bloomington Convention. 
Lincoln was absent on the circuit. Herndon signed his name at 
the head of the list.® When some of the old line Whigs saw it 
in the Staie Journal, they were dismayed. Stuart ‘rushed’ to 
Herndon and asked if ‘Lincoln had signed that Abolition call.’ 

‘No,’ answered Herndon. 

‘Did Lincoln authorize you to sign it?’ persisted Stuart. 

‘No,’ admitted Herndon. 

‘Then you have ruined him,’ exclaimed the angiy Stuart. 

^ John H. Bryant, Frxnceton, III,, to Trumbull, March 24, 1856. ^ZVumbull MSS. 

* C. H, Bay to Trumbull, May 11, 1856. Ih, 

* Bissell to Trumbull, May 6, 1856. 16. 

< Judd to Trumbull, May 15, 1856. Ih. 

Continuance of the ‘Kansas exdtement’ was thought to be necessary to Bepublican 
success. 'We have no doubt it will continue so till after the FresidenUal Section.' 
J, S. P., 'Special Correi^ondent* of the New York Tribune, at Washington, May 28, in 
issue June 2, 1856. 

* llUncda State Journal, May 14, 1856. 

* One hundred and twenty-nine names were signed to the call. Ih, 
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Herndon wrote Lincoln that the matter was causing ‘a stir’ 
among his old Whig friends; did Lincoln approve or disapprove 
of what Herndon had done? 

The telegraph wires were crackling with stories of the assault 
on Sumner and of renewed violence in Kansas. Lincoln an- 
swered Herndon: ‘All right; go ahead. Will meet you — radi- 
cals and all.’ ^ 

At last, on the day of the meeting, the State Journal came out 
sturdily for the movement.® ‘Just as we have predicted,’ 
sneered the State Register; ‘the sore-head democrats have united 
with some of the black republican leaders ... to draw into their 
ranks a portion of the old line whigs.’ ® 

On May 24, 1856, two days after the Brooks attack on Sum- 
ner in the Senate Chamber, Sangamon County delegates to 
Bloomington were chosen. Among them were both Lincoln and 
Herndon. But, said the junior partner, speaking the sentiment 
of his senior, the convention must be conservative — such men 
as Lincoln, Browning, and some sound Democrats must draft 
the platform.^ The fact that Lincoln and others like him had 
promised to attend, encouraged those who were trying to make 
the gathering ‘as respectable as possible.’ ® Herndon spoke in 
Sangamon and adjacent counties, ‘trying to stir up men’ — let 
Trumbull send him the worst pro-slavery speeches he could find. 
The Bloomington affair would be ‘quite conservative,’ he 
optimistically prophesied.® He was doing his best, ‘“shoving” 
along the young men to have a good attendance.’ 

Such were the circumstances under which Lincoln finally cast 
his fortunes with the Republican Party, which, however, those 
who were forming it anew in Illinois did not yet call by that 
name. We now shall go with him through the historic campaign 
of 1856. It was a contest in which sectional lines were finally 
drawn, and drawn in militant fashion, and the dissolution of the 
Union was made all but certain. 

1 Herndon, n, 882-3. > May 23, 1856. 

’ XlUtioia State Register, May 23, 1856, 

* Herndon to Trumbull, April 24, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

i George T, Brown, editor Quincy Whig, to Trumbull, May 12, 1856. Ih. 

‘ Herndon to Trumbull, May 17, 1856. J5. 

^ Same to same, April 24, 1856. Ib» Illinois State Journal, May 12, 1BS6. 



CHAPTER VI 

REPUBLICAN ADVANCE: WHIG REVOLT 

The Hepublican Party is founded on freedom and Iaw« It is as broad as the Constitu- 
tion. Sbwabd, May, 1856. 

There is merit in the Republican Party. It is this. It is the first sectional party ever 
organized in this country. ... It is the North against the South. WbndbUi Philufs, 
June, 1856. 

If the South could and did force on the North on exclusively Southern administration, 
would we submit? Not for a moment. PujiMOBE, July, 1856, 

If the Republican party wins, I turn my eyes from the consequences. To the South, 
that government ^1 appear on alien government, a hostile government. RuFua 
Cboaxe:, August, 1856. 

The elecUon of Fremont would sound the knell of the Union. Could the South accept a 
purely sectional rule, a domination solely by the North? Never! Toombs, September, 
1856. 

This government would be very weak indeed if a majority with a disciplined army and 
navy and a w^-fiUed treasury, could not preserve itsdf when attacked by an unarmed, 
undisciplined, unorganized minority. All this talk about the dissolution of the Union is 
humbug, ... We do not want to dissolve the Union; you shall not. LmcoLN, August, 
1856. 

The weather was very hot in Blinois during the last week of 
May, 1856. In a room with tobacco bespattered walls and bare 
floor covered with dirt from the farmers’ boots, Davis, fat and 
bulky, without coat, vest, or collar, was holding court at Dan- 
ville, Among the lawyers before bitn, all clad as thinly as the 
Judge, was Lincoln. 

The talk was of E^ansas, Sumner, and politics more than of 
legal disputes and cases to be tried. The Bloomington Conven- 
tion was at hand and, everyone was interested in what it would 
do. Davis did not think it important enough to adjourn Court. 
But he told Lmcoln to stop at his house while in Bloomington, 
with two or three mutual friends of Lincoln’s choosing. 

On May 27 Lincoln left Danville for the convention. Wear- 
ing his long, sweat-stained linen duster and tall battered hat, in 
his hand his old umbrella tied with a string, he walked along the 
two boards which, end to end, nailed to cros^ieces of wood on 
the earth, constituted the sidewalk. Behind Lincoln came young 
Whitney, who went with his hero. At the station they boarded 
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the train which was pulled out by one of the little engines of that 
day, with much snorting, sparks from the burning wood in the 
fire-box flying from the bulging and expansive smoke-stack. 

They had to go by Decatur, and were joined at Urbana by 
J. O. Cunningham, editor of the Urbana Union. A few others, 
too, ‘mostly young men,’ went from that town and Danville; 
for during Court at those places Lincoln had striven to arouse 
interest in the convention and to get as many to attend it as he 
could.^ 

The party reached Decatur in mid-afternoon and, since there 
was no train to Bloomington before the next morning, they 
stayed at Decatur all night. To Lincoln the outlook was gloomy. 
Two weeks before he had been jubilant; he had told his partner 
that, while on the circuit, he had been testing the public mind 
and, although in Springfield ‘some few corrupt old line whigs 
who were gaping for office’ might join the Democrats, men of 
both parties in the country were all right and ‘ becoming more so 
every day.’ Herndon reported this good news to Trumbull, and 
added that he had never seen Lincoln ‘so sanguine of success. 
. . . He is warm.’ ® 

But now Lincoln was not so sure, and frankly said so, as he, 
Whitney, and Cunningham strolled about town and out into 
the woods near by, where they sat on a log and talked. Coming 
back to the hotel, Lincoln grew reminiscent and showed his 
friends ‘the exact spot . . . right in front of the Court House,’ 
where, twenty-six years earlier, the Hanks and Lincoln fam- 
ilies had halted their wagon on their long journey to a new 
abode.® 

On the way to Bloomington, next morning, few persons were 
in the coach where Lincoln, Whitney, and Cuimingham rode, 
the only car not filled with tobacco smoke. Lincoln was uneasy 
— where were the delegates to the Convention? He was partic- 
ularly nervous lest none at all should come from the south part 

^‘Old Major Hall Convention:’ J. O. Cunningliain in (Bloomington, XU.) J>aUy 
BvUdint Feb. 4, 1900. Also Cunningham, in Trana^ McLean Co. Hist. Socy., xn, 91. 

> Herndon to Trumbull, May 20, 1856. Trumbull MSS. Capitals Herndon’s. Awe^ 
before the Bloomington Convention anti-Nebraska *mas8 meetings’ became numerous. 
Quincy Whig, May 24, 1856. 

* Whitney, 74. 
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of the State which, with Central Illinois, was the stronghold of 
old line Whigs who were standing by their party. Lincoln went 
forward, made inquiry, and came back beaming: he had found 
two delegates from the lower counties; ^ one of them was Jesse 
K. Dubois of Lawrence Coimty,® sour and reluctant, but on his 
way. 

At Bloomington, Lincoln, Archibald Williams, his old asso- 
ciate m the Legislature, T. Lyle Dickey of Ottawa, a good law- 
yer and a leadmg Whig, and Whitney, went to Davis’s house, 
and lived there during the Convention.® Lincoln and Williams 
slept in one bed and Dickey and Whitney in another. All were 
Whigs and conservatives, and all were skilled politicians. The 
Judge’s residence was half a mile from town, and the feverish 
excitement of the crowds did not reach that tranquil spot. It 
was an ideal place for calm thought and cool judgment; and 
Whitney tells us that the course of the historic Bloomington 
Convention was decisivdy influenced by the counsels that came 
from the steady men in tilie Davis house.* 

After the noonday meal, Whitney went with Lincoln to the 
Chicago and Alton depot, to see what delegates would come 
from Chicago. On the way they stopped at a jewelry shop and 
Lincoln bought his first spectades. They cost thirty-seven and 
a half cents. He was forty-seven years old, he told his young 
companion, and ^kmder needed’ the glasses.® At the railway 
station several delegates got off the train. Among them was 
Judd. 

‘That’s the best sign yet,’ Lincoln whispered to "Whitney. 
‘Judd is there; and he’s a trimmer.’ ® 

That night the public square rang with speeches, most of them 
full of fury, made in front of the Pike House.'^ The crowd called 
on Lincoln. He told a story or two, gave his old illustration of 
the destruction of the imaginary fence between his Add and 
John Calhoun’s fidd which was filled with hungry cattle, de- 
noxmeed the outrages in Kansas, bewailed the treatment of 

1 Whitney, 74-5. * Cunningham, 

* Whitney, 78, * LirtGoln: Whitney, i, 269, 

« Whitney, 75. 

^ Chioago Daily Democratic Prm, May 80, 1866. 
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DdaLay, and said that he had prepared a speech which he would 
make at the Convention.^ 

The assemblage at Bloomington was a noised gathering. It 
was made up of groups which were suspicious of one another — 
well-nigh antagonistic, indeed — and had nothing in common 
except opposition to the extension of slavery, hostility to the 
National Administration, and hatred of Douglas. The problem 
was to get them to act together and keep on acting together. 
Former Democrats like Judd and Palmer were so angry at 
Douglas that they were willing to go to any lengths; conserva- 
tive Whigs like Williams, Browning, and Lincoln, were cautious 
and hesitant; others like Dubois, were doubtful and sullen; radi- 
cals like Lovejoy and Codding were for extreme measures; the 
Germans asked for recognition and a mild disavowal of Khow- 
Nothingism. 

The Democratic State Convention, held four weeks earlier, 
had made support of the Eansas-Nebraska Act the test of party 
fealty and nominated for Governor Representative William A. 
Richardson, Douglas’s most eflScient friend in the Illin ois dele- 
gation in Congress. These acts had released anti-Nebraska 
Democrats like Judd and Palmer from further allegiance to the 
party.® But far more important as a rallying cry, was the fact 
that the Union was again in danger. 

More and more the Fugitive Slave Law was being flouted in 
the North, the Kansas-Nebradra Act, which most Southern 
men had supported as *a measure of peace,’ was being savagely 
assailed with greater determination than ever, organized sec- 
tional effort was being put,forth to make Kansas a free State. 
All these and many other things showed, said the Southern 
press and spokesmen, that the South must set up for itself. 
Once more disunion sentiment in that section became as strong 
as it had been before the Great Compromise, and the hardening 
determination of the Southern people to form a separate Gov- 
ernment of their own was stated with utmost frankness.* 

^ lUinois State EegUteTf May SI, 1856. 

^ Era: Cole, 145. 

’ ‘ Unleas the Great Ruler of the nations shall inteipose and stay the hand of northern 
l^atics and traitors, the issue may be presented to us : Rither the Union, with the loss of 
$1,200,000,000. of property, with an i^erior race of three or four millions turned loose 
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Again Rhett’s paper, the Charhdon Mercury, led the seces- 
sion movement in the South. Herndon took that paper, he 
wrote to Trumbull: ‘it “foams’” at the Pittsburg Republi- 
can manifesto; ‘I see the feelings of the South in this disunion 
sheet;’ but, continued Lincoln’s partner, ‘some of the wind 
needs to be taken out of the bloat,’ and under a bold stand 
by the Republican Party the South would back down like a 
blustering but cowardly schoolboy.^ Yet, as we shall see, a 
strong but despairing national feeling still persisted in that 
section. 

In Bloomington radical sentiment ran high.^ On the morning 
of the Convention, the Chicago papers came with hideous de- 
tails of ‘the sack of Lawrence,’ by the ‘Border Ruffians’ and 
their accomplices in deviltry, the military hordes from the 
South. The Free-State Hotel had been destroyed by cannon 
and fire, houses robbed, patriot arms seized, defenceless men, 
women and children insulted, abused, and turned destitute 
upon the streets of their ravaged and ruined town. 

Coming on top of highly colored accounts of Brooks’s assault 
on Sumner, these tidings from Kansas inflamed delegates and 
visitors to fighting wrath. And Sumner was dying, said another 
rumor.® ‘Dreadful news from Kansas. My God, what is to 
be the result?’ a worker for the new party wrote to Trum- 
bull.** 

Lovejoy and Codding made the most of the excitement. 
Several IVee-State men from Kansas were there and one woman, 
Robinson’s wife. The news of the morning was that the ‘Gov- 
ernor’ had just been arrested without warrant and was, at that 
moment, ‘chained out on the prairie, in default of a jail,’ ® a 
story typical of the times. Among the Kansans who had come 
to Bloomington for the Republican Convention were the best 

among us to riot without restraint* or a dissolution of the Union with all the horrors that 
may attend it’ BeBov^s lUtim, xx, 561 (June* 1856). 

^ Herndon to Trumbull* Eeb. 15* 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

‘ Chicago Dmocratio Press, May SO, 1850. * Imcoln: Whitney, i* 259, 

* A. Jonas, Quinpy* 111.* to Trumbull, May 26, 1856. Trumbull MSS^ The Eansas 
and Sumner outrages arouse ’ our men’ fearfully. George T. Brown to Trumbull* June 
3, 1856. 76. . , 

® Lincoln; Whitney, i, 259. 
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agitators from that Territory who were touring the North — 
the best except Lane, then on his way to Chicago, where, two 
nights after the Convention, he was to make an almost un- 
believably dramatic and efiFective speech. 

Chief of these Kansas orators at Bloomington, was Reeder. 
He was ‘a lion to the multitude, but no lion to Lincoln,’ who dis- 
liked and ‘was deeply prejudiced against him.’ Reeder made 
a frenzied speech to a big crowd in the Court House square. 
It was the same that he had been making and continued to 
make all over the free States. Murder, battle, and sudden 
death, dripped from every sentence, but he said nothing about 
his town-site speculation at Pawnee.^ 

Lincoln would not listen to Reeder, did not meet him. Whit- 
ney, WiQiams, and Lincoln chanced to pass when Reeder was 
speaking. For the moment they stopped. 

‘He can’t overcome me,’ saidi Williams. 

‘Nor me,’ exclaimed Lincoln; ‘he would have to do a great 
deal to overcome my prejudice against him.’ * Delahay had 
kept Lincoln informed from Kansas, of what had been done 
there. 

But it looked as though the extremists would control the Con- 
vention and pass extravagant resolutions. If they did, the con- 
servative Whigs would not join the new party. They were none 
too eager in any case; and, as we shall soon see, tens of thou- 
sands of them refused to do so. Lincoln was determined that 
the radicals should not have their way. That they did not, was 
largely due to his cooling advice and skilful guidance. ‘If rash 
and ultra councils prevail, all is lost,’ Browning had informed 
Trumbull.® On the other hand, a New York radical who had 
been in Ulinois expressed the feeling of his fellow extremists 
in that State: Those who refused to help Kansas ‘ought to 
be hanged for treason;’ thousands say ‘give us a northern 

* Cunningham says that Beeder'a speech was ‘moderate and not denundatoiy, . « . 
only delineating the violence he had witnessed and suffered/ Trans* McLean Co. Hist. 
Socy., 92. But Reeder’s set speech which was published as a campaign document, 
was full of such expressions as, the Free State people in Kansas were worse off than ‘Rus- 
sian Serfs’; members of the Legislature and the territorial officials were ‘robbers, house- 
burners, highwaymen, ravishers, and murderers,’ etc. 

* Lincoln: Whitney, i, 291. 

^ Brownmg to Trumbull, May 19, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 
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confederacy. . . . The Union is not worth preserving. Let the 
South tahe care of themselves.’ ^ 

In a talk with Judd and other anti-Douglas Democrats, 
Lincoln stated the situation; ‘Your party is so mad at Douglas 
for wrecking his party that it will gulp down anything; but our 
party [Whig] is fresh from Kentucky and must not be forced to 
radical measures; the Abolitionists wiD go with us anyway, and 
your wing of the Democratic party the same, but the Whigs 
hold the balance of power and will be hard to manage, anyway. 
Why, I had a hard time to hold Dubois when he found Lovejoy 
and Codding here; he insisted on going home at once.* ® 

The Convention met in the largest room in Bloomington, 
known as Major’s HaU. It was on the second floor of a two- 
stoiy brick building just off the Court-House square. Williams, 
old line Whig, was made temporary chairman and Palmer, 
anti-Nebraska Democrat, permanent chairman.® The Hall was 
densely packed with delegates and spectators, all expectant and 
excited, most of the delegates burning with enthusiasm. But 
an ominous fact justified Lincoln’s fear that the south part of 
the State would not respond to the call — about thirty southern 
counties sent no delegates.* 

It had long been agreed on all hands that a Democrat must 
head the ticket and a German be given the second place upon 
it. For weeks the anti-Nebraska press, giving voice to the 
general sentiment of its readers, had declared that Bissell must 
be made the candidate for Governor; he had overcome his 
fear that the new party would be a fiasco and had consented to 
accept the nomination.® No sooner had Palmer taken the chair 
and before the Convention was organized, and the appropriate 
committees appointed, than a delegate sprang to his feet and 
moved that the hero of Buena Vista be named. Impulsively 

* E. W. Hazard of Troy, N.Y., en route from Cbicano to Boston, to TrumbuIIf May 
«S,18S6. Trumbull MSS. 

* Liiuioln: Whitney, i, 260-1. Although a delegate, Dubois would not attend the first 
session of the convention. * Seeing Lovejoy and other Abolitionists there . . . he . . . 
stayed away for the time being.* Whitney, 76. 

* Trans, MoLean Co, Soey,, m, 110. 

* Era: Cole, 146. 

® Bissell to George T. Brown, May 24, 1866. Trans, McLean Co, Hist, Socy,, m, 164-6; 
also George T. Brown to Trumbull, March 29, 1866. Trumbidl MSS. 
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seconds were touted from all over the Hall and Bissell was 
nominated ‘with, a yell.’ ^ 

Amid cheering equally ardent and loud, the foremost German 
in the State, Francis A. Hoffman, was chosen by acclamation 
as the party’s candidate for Lieutenant Governor — a party as 
yet without a platform or a name. In such fashion the work of 
the Bloomington Convention began. It was, indeed, a conven- 
tion of the people. Thereafter, when orderly procedure had been 
established, the remainder of the ticket — a slate made out by 
Lincoln and others ® — was nominated unanimously and as a 
matter of course. On this slate were Know-Nothings and Whigs 
only — no Republican was given a place.® 

Lincoln and an influential German, Frederick Hecfcer, were 
named for Presidential Electors at Large. Delegates to the 
Philadelphia Convention to be held June 17, were named; 
among them was Lincoln. A State Central Committee was 
selected; * but the name ‘Republican’ was not given to the 
new party — indeed, no mention of it appears to have been 
made during the sessions. One plank of the platform urged 
‘Anti-Nebraska Clubs’ to be formed in every town in the 
State.® In Illinois at that time, the word ‘Republican’ was, 

^ Cimnmgliaixi in Tranv. McLean Co. Hist* Sooy., nr, 92^. 

* Trana. McLean Co. Miet Bocy.^ m, 156-8. 

* James Miller, for State Treasurer, a TThig and also tbe nominee of the Know-Nothing 
ConvenUon; Ozlas M, Hatch, for Secmtary of State, a Whig and a member of the Know- 
Nothing Convention. lUinoie State Register, May 81, 1856. Jesse K. Dubois, for State 
Auditor, an old line Whig and Know-Nothing; William H. Powell, Whig and !&ow-No- 
tlung, etc. Ib., Sept. 8, 1856. 

Many delegates to the Bloomington Convention had also been delegates to the Know- 
Nothing State Convention. ‘This city was well repres^ted by double faced 
gentry.’ Ib., May 81, 1856. 

^ The official record of the Convention was printed in the State Journal, May SO, 1856. 
Also Trans. McLean Co, Hist. Socj/., m, 148-68. Herndon was made Presidential Elector 
from the Sixth District. 

^ lUinois Daily State Journal, June 4, 1856. The caption of the State JoitmaTs account 
of the Bloomington meeting was ‘ANTi-NBBRAfiEA state convention.* A week later, 
that paper published an editorial on it, entitled ‘the people’s convention.’ It was a 
gathering ‘pre-eminently of the People. . . . Old line Whigs, Jefferson and Jackson 
Democrats, Bepublicans, American and foreign born citizens, laying aside all post dif- 
ferences, united together there in one common brotherhood to war against the allied 
forces of nullification, disunion, slavery propagandism, ruffianism and gag law which 
make up the present administralion party of the Country.’ Illinois Daily State Journal, 
May SI, 1856. 

In its bri^ report of the Bbomington assemblage, the New York Tribune called it 
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generally, still hated, and, with the prefix ‘black,’ Douglas had 
used it with terrible effect.^ 

At last Browning, Chairman of the Committee on BesolU' 
tions, reported the platform. It was wholly the work of the 
conservatives. Browning had written every word of it; * but 
Lincoln, who had been with the Committee most of the time 
during the Convention, had collaborated, and the platform 
stated his views. Since the Administration had done all it 
could to promote the extension of slavery, ran the preamble, 
even to ‘the suppression of the freedom of speech, and of Ihe 
press; and to the revival of the odious doctrine of constructive 
treason;’ and since the delegates were ‘convinced that an 
effort’ was being made ‘xiltimately to change the form of our 
governmfent,’ therefore: 

‘Forgoing all former differences of opinion upon other 
questions, we pledge ourselves to unite in opposition to the 
present administration’ and to bring the Government back to 
the ‘principles and practices of Washington, Jefferson and their 
great and good compatriots of the revolution.’ 

Congress had power to prohibit slavery in the Territories and 
ought to use that power; the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
was foolish and wrong and in ‘open and aggravated violation 

‘ctbpbopui’b ooNVBimtJN.* The Ckieago Daily DmoeraUB Fre$a, May 81, 1856, headed 
its account, ‘state anti-^bbraska conventton/ 

Only the Democratic press used tiie word ‘Kepublican’ in this connection: 

BLODMINOTOir CONVENTION — THE FUSION OF KNOW NOTHINOS AND BLACK BBPUB*- 

Ucanb/ was the title of a long and stinging e^toiial in the State BegUter^ May 81, 1856. 

‘The black republican convention* was ‘a consolidation of the know nothings, aboli- 
tionists and renegade sore heads.* Ib, 

The Caito Weekly Times and Delta, July 2, 1850, under the caption ‘the sefubziICAn 
PLATFORM,’ said that ‘ it was got up for the purpose of gathering in all lie odds and ends 
of fusion/ etc. 

1 Cunningham, in Blatmingion BuUeiin, Feb. 2, 1909. 

8 ‘No resolutions had been prepared for the Convention tomorrow, and Ho pro- 
gramme of Proceedings settled; and many discordant elements to be harmonized. I pro- 
cured a room, got 15 or 20 of the leading men of nil shades of opinion together, settled 
upon the order of proceedings tomorrow, and prepared and offered a resolution intended 
to reconcile both Know nothings and Germans to act with us. After considerable diffi- 
culty and discussion, I finally succeeded in getting all who were present to agree to it, 
and further to agree to support it in convention without objection or amendment. 

After breakfast, and before going to the hotel, ... I prepared resolutions upon the 
slavery questio^and the subjects now agitating the Country. ... I was on Committee 
of resolutions. Presented those I had p^ared in the morning — they were accepted — 
repm^ted to the Convention, and unanimously adopted without change/ Diaty of Or- 
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of the plighted faith of the states;’ the attempt to ‘force slavery 
into Kansas against the known wishes of the legal voters of 
that territory’ was a ‘tyrannous’ denial of the right of self- 
government and ‘we will strive by all constitutional means* to 
remedy that wrong. 

Such was the tenor of the resolutions on slavery, Kansas, and 
the Administration. But something had to be said to make 
sure of the support of the Germans without alienating the 
Know-Nothings. So a mild plank was put in that, since ‘liberty 
of conscience as well as political freedom’ was guaranteed by 
the Constitution and the spirit of our institutions, ‘we will 
proscribe no one ... on account of religious opinions, or in con- 
sequence of place of birth.’ ^ Trumbull was praised and Douglas 
abused.^ Nothing was said, even indirectly, about prohibition. 

The only part of the platform which had battle in it was that 
declaring for the Union: ‘We are devoted to the Union, and 
will to the last extremity, defend it against the efforts now 
being made by the disunionists of the administration to com- 
pass its dissolution, and that we will support the constitution 
... in all its provisions; regarding it as the sacred bond of our 
Union, and the only safeguard for the preservation of the 
rights of omselves and ovir posterity.’ ® 

Then came the time to weld the discordant elements of the 
Convention and the constituencies they represented, into a har- 
monious unit, intent on fighting a common foe. All had to be 
sent away from Bloomington with minds convinced and blood 
up, and in such fashion that they would not falter or grow cold 
after they reached home. It was a hard task. The only man 

ville Miehman Bfoumingt May S8-S9, i, 237. This Diary has been edited by Theodore 
Calvin Pease and James Garfield Ilandall. Pro^'essor Pease’s introduction is a careful, 
accurate, and scholarly sketch of Browning's life, by far the best accoimt of his career 
that has been written. 

^ The anti-nativist plank and tbe prominent recognition of the Germans were attacked 
by the Demoorata as hypocritical: 'The black republicans boast that they number in 
their ranks thousands of Germans who once belonged to the democratic party’ — but 
how would the Germans like to act with men who had tried to degrade them and exalt 
negroes? Illinois Siais Registsfi May SO, 1850. 

‘ He 'has £^ven the lie to his past history, proved himself recreant to the free principles 
of his Government, violated the confidence of the people,* etc. Chieoffo Daily DeTnocraHe 
Press, May SI, 1856. 

3 lUinois Weekly Biate Jonmal, June 4, 1856. 
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there who could perform it was Lincoln. And perform it he 
did in a speech which, judged by its effect, then and thereafter, 
was the greatest piece of oratory he ever produced. 

He had to use the passions of the crowd and yet hold them 
in check; he had to satisfy and even arouse the reluctant 
Whigs, and yet not repel the excited radicals. He had to enlist 
the Germans and secure the Ehow-Nothings — without either 
group the new party could not win. He had to make all factions 
forget past differences and present dissensions and remember 
only the one outstanding practical issue on which all agreed, 
opposition to the extension of slavery. In doing this, Lincoln 
had to say things which, for the very same reason that he then 
spoke them extemporaneously, he never would put on paper 
for publication thereafter. 

Under these circumstances, Lincoln made his speech. James 
S. Emery, one of the Kansas agitators, had just finished. 'The 
audience had become much wrought up.’ ^ From aU over the 
hall came cries of ‘Lincoln! Lincoln! Lincoln!’ The room was 
not big, but according to newspaper reports at the time, two 
thousand men were crowded into it when Lincoln spoke.® 

Althou^ he had expected to speak, he had not written what 
he meant to say, as he always had done on important occasion. 
While Lincoln was i^eakiug, Herndon tried to take notes, but 
became so excited that he' stopped. It is said that John L. 
Scripps, then editor of the Chicago Press, also gave up; but it is 
not impossible that Lincoln told Scripps not to report what he 
said, as political speakers often do when they wish their state- 
ments not to appear in print. Nor would Lincoln thereafter 
write out his Bloomington speech. So it was not published in 
the papers as his other speeches had been and continued to be. 
In this wise it came to be kno'wn as the ‘Lost Speech.’ But it 
was not wholly lost. Whitney, cool headed and somewhat 
cynical, made a summary while Lincoln was delivering it, and 
from that sketch he wrote out and many years afterward pub- 
lished what his hero said at Bloonalngton. 

A young reporter on the Chicago Tribune, Joseph Medill, who 

^ Cuiinmgliam» in Trans, McLean Co, Eist, SoGy,^ 93. 

^ BeUeoUle Advocate, June 1836. 
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was soon to have much to do with the advancement of Lincoln’s 
political fortunes, was also at the Convention and heard Lin- 
coln’s speech. When Whitney’s version of it appeared, Medill 
declared that it was fairly accurate, even to some of the exact 
language used. This is not remarkable. Whitney was the kind 
of person, found in many communities, who can reproduce 
sermons or addresses almost word for word. As we have seen, 
Lincoln, himself, had this peculiar gift. 

Moreover, Whitney’s reproduction of the ‘Lost Speech’ con- 
tains most of the arguments made in other speeches which 
Lincoln wrote during this period, and which were published; 
and some of the very statements in Whitney’s version are found 
in certain private letters of Lincoln written about that time. 
Whitney’s error was the pretence of presenting Lincoln’s per- 
formance as a verbatim record, as if taken down in shorthand 
at the time; whereas it was impossible to give all the precise 
sentences Lmcohi uttered, and, in such a reconstruction, the 
order of the arguments was likely to be disarranged. But on the 
whole, Whitney’s report of Lincoln’s Bloomington speech is as 
good as, if not better than, that of most speeches made long 
afterward from long-hand notes and from memory.^ 

Lincoln rose from his seat among the delegates. * Platform! 
Take the platform! ’ shouted the crowd. Lincoln did so and began 
with soothing words and tone. He had been impressed by 
Emery’s tale of the wrongs done Pree-State men, he said, and 
he widied to do what was needful to right those wrongs; but, he 
continued, ‘we must not promise what we ought not, lest we 

^ At the celebration, May 1900, of the forty-fifth anniverflary of the Bloomington 
Convention, Ezra M. Prince, Secretary McLean Co. Hist. Socy., got eai^ressions from 
those who heard Lincoln’s speedi that Whitney’s version was not adequate and that 
they thought the speech 'still lost.* Trans, McLean Co, Hist, Socy., m, 180. 

Gen. Thos. J. Henderson in his address at the celebration said of IVhitney’a report: 'I 
do not think it does justice to the ^eech.’ Ih., 82. 

Isaac N. Phillips in on irritable ‘appendix* to his Abraham Lincoln, published at 
Bloomington, 1901, pugnaciously assails Whitney’s version of Lincoln’s speech* Aside 
from saying that various men, all very old, who had heard the speech had told him that 
Whitney h^ not reproduced it accurately, Phillips* arguments are: ‘The Whitney 
speech, in style, matter and manner is no more Lincoln’s than sweet currant wine is 
champagne;* Whitney did not pnnt his report of the ‘Lost Speech’ in his book, Wiih 
Lincoln on ike Circuit, although he did publish in that volume his versiou of lancoln’s 
speech at Urbana, in 1854, ' which nobody ever heard of,’ while the Bloomington speech 
was celebrated* 
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be called on to perform what we caxmot.’ The ballot-box was 
a better weapon than rifle or knife. 

In this peaceable and orderly fashion, public opinion must be 
registered promptly and with emphasis; for, unless a halt were 
called to what was going on in Kansas, 'hhod will flow , . . . and 
brother’s hand will he raised against brother;’ and Lincoln said 
this ‘in such an earnest, impressive, if not, indeed, tragic man- 
ner, as to make a cold chill creep over’ Whitney. 

A great principle was involved, that of the extension of 
slavery. The Missouri Compromise must be restored and thus 
‘Kansas shall be free! {Immense apfllause ,] . . . Let our practical 
work here be limited’ to that one object. 

Unfortunately, Lincoln admitted, there were disagreements 
as to other important matters; but he urged that all should act 
together on the one thing upon which all did agree, So ‘bury aU 
resentment, sink all personal feding’ and unite on common 
ground. * Slavery must be kept out of Kansasl’ — that was the 
supreme object, he said. 

If it were not accomplished, the outcome would be that ‘this 
land of boasted freedom’ would be converted into a land of 
slavery. [‘Sensation.’] See what had already been done by the 
‘bogus legislature’ of Kansas; they had made it a felony even 
to tell a negro m that Territory that he was free. 

‘The party ladi and fear of ridicule’ would keep men from 
voting their real sentiments, he continued; ‘men who will 
march up to the mouth of a loaded cannon without shrinking, 
will run from the terrible name of “Abolitionist.”’ That was 
how Douglas had whipped Illinois Democrats into line for his 
scheme to extend slavery. If that trick should succeed, if free 
negroes should be made ‘things,* ‘how long, think you, before 
they will begin to make things out of poor white men? [Ap- 
plause.]’ Lincoln was here i^eaking of the idea advanced in 
litzhugh’s book and adopted by a few Southern papers,^ that, 
economically and morally, slavery was the best condition for 
labor regardless of color, a position which Lincoln never failed 
to attack in every speech he made during the campaign now 
opening. 

^ See Chap< j, p. 31, supra. 
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Revolutions did not go backward, Lincoln announced. Jef- 
ferson bad written that ‘all men were created equal;’ Douglas 
had inserted the adjective ‘white’ before the noun ‘men;’ and 
might not the Know-Nothings ‘add the word “Protestant,”’ 
if they should come into power? 

Lincoln then gave most of the arguments made by him in 
his Peoria Speech, interspersed with thrilling exclamations. 
‘Murderous violence is being used now in order to force slavery 
upon Kansas. . . . {Sensaiim\ ... In Washington, on the very 
spot where the outrage was started, the fearless Sumner was 
beaten to insensibflity, and is now slowly dying; while senators 
who claim to be gentlemen and Christians stood by, counte- 
nancing the act, and even applauding it afterward in their 
places in the Senate. 

‘Even Douglas, our man, saw it all and was within helping 
distance, yet let the murderous blows fall unopposed. Then, 
at the other end of the line, at the very time Sumner the man 
was being murdered, the city of Lawrence was being destroyed 
for the crime of Freedom.’ 

If Kansas should come in as a slave State, the border ruffians 
celebrate their victory with barbecues, and ‘the free-State men 
come trailing back to the dishonored North, like whipped dogs 
with their tails between their legs,’ America would no longer be 
‘the “land of the Free” and if yre let it go so, we won’t dare 
to say “home of the brave” out loud. \Sens(Aion and oortfu- 
sion.y 

How had slavery been made legal in Kansas? asked Lincoln. 
In the same way that ‘a gang of Missouri horse-thieves could 
come into Illinois and declare horse-stealing to be legal,’ he 
explained in a characteristic illustration. 

Anti-Nebraska men did not intend to interfere with slavery 
in the slave States; certainly the anti-Nebraska Whigs did not. 
Even the Republicans proposed no such thing — ‘our platform 
says just the contrary.’ That position was required by the 
‘necessities of our Union,’ he said. 

For the same reason, the South must have ‘a reasonable and 
efficient’ Fugitive Slave Law, he declared. 

‘[Avmcel “No/”!’ 
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‘I say XEs!’ thundered Lincoln, [Applause.] ‘It was part of 
the bargain; . . . but I go no further! [Great Applause.]’ 

The fathers agreed to slavery where it existed and to a 
Fugitive Slave Law, and that contract must be kept; but they 
were against extending slavery; and ‘it is wise and right to do 
just as they did about it. [Voices, Good/]’ 

The present troubles were all due to ‘this man Douglas.’ Yet 
he would be ‘carried in triumph through the State.’ That, 
exclaimed Lincoln, shows ‘whither we are tending. [Three 
groans for “Dug.”] ’ 

Why denounce Brooks and the leaders of the Border Ruf- 
fiansP ‘They were mere “cat’s-paws” and did only what the 
Ransas-Nebra^a Act made necessary, ‘This man Douglas’ 
and his supporters in Congress were ‘more guilty than a thou- 
sand Joneses and Stringfellows, with all their murderous 
practices. [Appiame.] ’ 

It was foUy, said Lincoln, to use force against violence, as so 
many wi^ed to do — at least not now: the Government and, 
as yet, a majority of the Government and people were still 
‘against us.’ 

Do not insist on extreme measures, he counselled: ‘as this 
struggle is likely to be long and earnest, we must not, by our 
action, repel any who are m sympathy with us in the mam, 
but, rather win all that we can to our standard.’ 

Calmness and moderation would make converts for the Re- 
publicans, the violence of the other side would cause desertions 
from the Democrats, Be patient! All would come out right if 
freemen did their duty. Slavery was wrong and, although neces- 
sity forced the country to temporize witt it now, ‘as sure as 
God reigns and school children read, that bhack, foul mb can 

NEVER BE CONSECRATED INTO GOD’S HALLOWED TRUTH! [Im- 
mense applause lasting some time.] ’ So let all ‘unite in harmony,’ 
appeal to the good sense and conscience of the people and rely 
upon ‘their sober second thought.’ 

The repeal of the ‘sacred Missouri Compromise’ had neces- 
sarily produced ‘the bludgeon, the incendiary torch, the death- 
dealing rifle, the bristling cannon,’ and violence of all forms. 
*We see its fruits in the dying bed of the heroic Sumner; in the 
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ruins of the '‘Free State** hotel; in the smoking embers of the 
Herald of Freedom; in the Free-State Governor of Kansas 
chained to a stake on freedom’s soil like a horse-thief, for the 
crime of freedom. [Applause.] 

‘We see it in Christian statesmen, and Christian newspapers, 
and Christian pulpits applauding the cowardly ad of a low bully, 

WHO CRAWrLHD UPON HIS VIC3TIM BEHIND HIS BACK AND DEALT 
HIM THE DEADLY BLOW. [Sensotion and applause,] ’ 

Nevertheless, retaliation in kind was not the method of 
final victory: ‘let the legions of slavery use bullets; but let us 
wait patiently till November and fire ballots at them in return.’ 
It was by means of that policy that Illinois had been made 
free. Never should her prairie winds touch the brow or her 
‘unfettered’ streams lave the foot of a slave; but so long as 
those breezes blew and waters ran and the cooling groves shed 
their fragrance, ‘the humanity to which they minister shall 
BE POEEVER ehee! [Great Applause.] ’ 

Thanks to the Ordinance of 1787, Major’s Hall was, to-day, 
‘a temple for free men instead of a negro livery stable. [Great 
applause and laugMeri]’ When a horse was stolen, everybody 
turned out to hang the thief; but if a man, ‘but a shade or two 
darker than I am,’ were stolen, the same crowd would hang 
the person who helped him to liberty. If that were to be done 
in Kansas, ‘the next thing you will see is shiploads of negroes 
from Africa at the wharf at Charleston; for one thing is as truly 
lawful as the other; and these are the bastard notions we have 
got to stamp out, else they will stamp us out. [Senscdian and 
applausel\ . . . 

‘Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for them- 
selves; and, under the rule of a just God, cannot long retain it. 
[Loud applause^ ... If this thing is allowed to continue, it will 
be but one step further to impress the same rule in Illinois. 
[Sensation!] ’ 

The time must come when ‘only local law’ rather than the 
Constitution, can ‘shelter a slaveholder,’ exclaimed Lincoln. 
Thus he stated a doctrine often announced by statesmen like 
Webster and many times repeated by Douglas. For a reaffirma- 
tion of that very idea by Douglas two years later, Lincoln was 
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to make his most successful attack upon the Democratic leader. 

At last, Lincoln reached the climax of his speech which had 
been a well-nigh perfect mingling of appeals to emotion and 
common sense, a fusing of wise counsel and hghting sentiment. 
He made the same arguments against disunion and the same 
reply to the charge that the new party was sectional and would 
endanger national integrity that we shall hear him make 
throughout the campaign. 

Lincoln ended this part of his speech by saying that loyalty 
to the Constitution and ‘the flag of our Union’ was vital, no 
matter what might happen. That basic rule governed all 
Americans, South as well as North. Then erect, face flushed, 
arms flung out, and at the last word, standing ‘as if on tiptoe’ 
and as if speaking to Southern disunionists,^ he cried: 

Even if Kansas should come in as a slave State, on the one 
hand, or the Missouri Compromise should be restored on the 
other hand, ,‘we will sat to the soxjtheen disunionists, 
WE won’t go out of the union, and tou shan’t!!!’ 

Cheering madly the crowd rose as one man, waving handker- 
chiefs, throwing hats in air. The floor shook with stamping 
feet. For several minutes, says Whitney, the tumult ‘ran riot.' 

Passionately Lincoln pleaded for the election of the ticket. 
‘Spread the floods of enthusiasm here aroused all over these 
vast prairies.’ Make Bissell Governor — that ‘gallant soldier 
. . . who stood for the honor of our State alike on the plains and 
amidst the chaparral of Mexico, and on the floor of Congress, 
where he defied the Southern Hotspur,’ ® To do that, would 
‘have a greater moral effect than all tbe border ruffians can 
accomplish in all their raids on Kansas.’ 

Calm and reasonable appeal to public opinion would, in all 
probability, make unnecessary a ‘resort to force;’ but, in any 
event, ‘our moderation and forbearance will stand us in good 
stead when, if ever, we must make an appeal to battle and 
TO THE dOD OP hosts!!!’ * 

^ Henderfion in Tram. MoLean Co. Eiat. Soay.^ m, 81. 

* Lincoln here znade reference to the threatened duel between Biaseil and Davia* Seo 
p. lldR} supra. 

* Lineoln: Whitney, i, SgT’-Si. Appendix ni. Italics and capitals Whitney’s* 
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Again the Convention ‘went wild.’ The throng rushed to 
Lincoln. All struggled to shake his hand. 

As long as Herndon lived, he contended that Lincoln’s speech 
was ‘the grand effort of his life. ... At Bloomington that day 
he was seven feet* high.^ Whitney’s enthusiasm was equally 

extreme and lasting: ‘when the majestic Lincoln, defined 

clearly the duties of the hour; and then, with a mien and gesture 
no language can describe, exclaimed, ... “we won’t go out of 
the Union: and you shan’t:’’ the effect was thrilling: ... No 
language can convey any conception of it.’ ® 

That seasoned journalist, John L. Scripps, bore like testi- 
mony, and he also stated the result, to get which was Lincoln’s 
whole purpose ; ‘Never was an audience more completely electri- 
fied by human eloquence. ... It fused the mass of hitherto in- 
congruous elements into perfect homogeneity.’ * 

Even the sullen Dubois was wrought up: ‘Whitney, that is 
the greatest speech ever made in Illinois and it puts Lincoln 
on the track for the Presidency,’ said Dubois, as the crowd was 
leaving the hall. 

Walking away together, Whitney told Lincoln of Dubois’s 
prophecy. For a time Lincoln was abstracted, and then made a 
casual remark. But some of his friends thought that, from that 
moment, the Presidency was in his mind.'* 

Next morning the delegates were still loud in praise and 
wrung the orator’s hand with strong grasp. ‘Lincoln, I never 
swear, but that was the damndest best speech I ever heard,’ 
exclaimed one of them, William Hopkins of Grundy County.® 
With pride the State Joumcd^ quoted an editorial from the 
Chicago Press: ‘Abraham Lincoln of Springfield . . . made the 
speech of the occasion. . . . For an hour and a half he held 
the assembly spellbound. . . . When he concluded the audience 
sprang to their feet, and cheer after cheer told how deeply their 
hearts had been touched, and their souls warmed.’ The country 
press said the same thing. Lincoln’s ‘wonderful eloquence dec- 
trified the audience of two thousand men.’ 

1 Hemdon, II, 384. * mitacy, 76-7. * 76.. 77. *Z6., 77-8. 

^ Lincoln: 'Wliitney, x, 261. ^ June 3, 1856. 

7 BdleinUe Advocate, June 4t, 1856. 

This wae the estimate of lincoln's speech wludi most who heard it retained through- 
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Anti-Nebraska papers laid emphasis on the ‘remarkable una- 
nimity* of the Convention.^ ‘We never saw such harmony. . . . 
Not a ballot was cast.’ * No wonder, retorted Democratic 
editors; since the assemblage had been managed by ‘sharp 
lawyers’ and ‘controlled by Know Nothings.’ “ The ticket was 
made up of a renegade Democrat, a German nondescript and 
Know-Nothings, declared the St(xte Register ^ ‘We committed 
Palmer fully,’ an enthusiast of the new party gleefully wrote to 
Trumbull.® 

Northern Illinois heartily endorsed the Bloomington platform 
and nominees. On the night of May 31 a great Kansas meeting 
was held in the Court-House square in Chicago. The New York 
Tribune said: ‘The prairies are aU ablaze.’ ® Although the an- 
nounced purpose of the gathering was to express sympathy for 
the Free State men of Kansas and contribute money to help 
them, it also turned into a Republican ratification meeting} 
although the word ‘Republican’ was not used in the resolutions 
or by any speaker. 

Judd presided. Hoffman, the Bloomington candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor, spoke first. Judd had captured ‘Egan 
and that crowd of Irishmen,’ as he had told Trumbull he would 
do if Know-Nothingism were rejected at Bloomington, and the 
Irish orator spoke next. But Lane made the speech of the occa- 

out life. Foir uustance: *1 have always bdieved it to have been the greatest ^eech Mr. 
Lincoln ever made, and the greateirt speech to which 1 ever listened.’ General Thoa. 
J. Henderson in Trans, McLsan Co. Hist. Socy., in, 81 (May 89, 1900). 

John Cockle, of New York, who was at the Bloomington Convention, told Henderson 
at the time that he had heard Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others and that he ’had 
never before beard from any one so great a speech as the one just delivered by Mr. Lin- 
coln.’ 16., 88. 

’I thought it then a great speech and 1 now (May 89, 1900) think it . . . one of the 
greatest . . . ever delivered by Hm.’ J. 0. Cunningham in ib., 98. 

On the other hand, Browning in his Diary makes no mention of anything more strik- 
ing in Lincoln’s speech than in that of other speakers: ’the Convention was very large, 
harmonious and enthusiastic. 1 was called out and made two speeches in the afternoon. 
Convention also addressed by Lovejoy, Lincoln, Cook and others.* Browning, i, 888 
(May 89, 1856). 

Judd, in his report to Trumbull of the Bloomington Convention, did not even mention 
Lincoln. Judd to Trumbull, June 7, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

^ Qumay JFkiffs June 7, 1856. ^ Shomitiffion Pantaffraph, June 4, 1856. 

’ Otiam Free Trader^ July 86, 1856. ^ June 18, 1856. 

^ G. T Brown, Alton, HI., to Trumbull, June 3, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

^ Chicago Correi^ondonce, New York Tribune, June 1, in issue June 5, 1856. 
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sion — perhaps the strongest he ever made. Experienced news- 
paper reporters, as well as other spectators, frankly said that 
they could give no adequate description of the effect of it. 

‘Were the rope about my neck, I would say that as to the 
Kansas code it shall not be enforced — never, nevek! . . . Be- 
fore God and this people, I arraign Frank Pierce as a murderer! 
... I was side by side with your gallant and noble Bissell at 
Buena Vista. ... It did not occur to me then that I should be 
indicted for treason because I loved liberty better than slavery.’ 
Thus spoke Lane for more than an hour, weaving argument, 
fact, inference, misstatement, and theatrical exclamation into 
an appeal that aroused the crowd to frenzy. Cheers broke out 
like thunder, died down, rose and pealed again. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars were raised in cash, and many revolvers, balls, cans 
of powder and Sharp’s rifles, some of them ‘with double barrels, 
sure at each pop,’ were given by the excited and bellicose hearers.^ 
The Chicago affair was typical of Kansas Republican meet- 
ings held in Northern Illinois and in sections of like mind and 
feelmg throughout the North during the campaign before us. 
In such communities, a Kansas meeting was a Republican meet- 
ing and a Republican meeting was a Kansas meeting. In all, 
the dominant note was warlike. Vast sums were raised. The 
total is not known, nor what was done with the money. If the 
amounts reported in some newspapers form a basis for judg- 
ment, more than a milli on of dollars was given. Certainly all 
of it did not go to Kansas.^ 

^ Chicago DaUy TVi&unff, June 2, 1856, as quoted in History of the SUUe of Kansas: A. T. 
Andreas, 1S6~7. Also, Peter Page to Tnimbull, Chicago, June 3, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

2 For example; $104i.50 given by employees of a reaper factory at Aurora, 111., Aurora 
Omrdian, March 18; $i00 at a church meeting., June 5; $300 West Urhana, Our Conr 
siiiviion. Sept. 13; $1000 Ottawa, Rockford Rcyuhlican^ May 28; Hockford, $1000 raised 
and $3000 more pledged, Rockfof^ Register, June 14; $2000 Quincy, Herald of Freedom, 
Feh. 16. 

Such items in the press all over the North were numerous. The Democrats charged 
that part of these funds was kept by the Kansas a^tators who made the principal ap> 
peals at most money^rdsing meetings; reports of talks among them, private but over- 
heard, to that effect were published. lUinoia Daily State Register, Feb. 20, 1856. 

Democratic papers in Illinois asserted that Delahay sold to Minnesota papers the 
press and type bought with money ^ven him to re-establish the Territorial Register at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. IL, Oct. 20, quoting the St Paid Pioneer Press, 

Professor Channing says that much of this money was spent in keeping up the Kan- 
sas propaganda in the North during the campaign, Channing to author, Aug. 16, 1626. 
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Tn Central Illinois, however, there was a different temper, 
and in Springfield old line Whigs were angry. Stuart, Lincoln’s 
first partner, earliest Springfield friend, political guide and 
chieftain, and his relative by marriage, was outspoken against 
the new party. So was James H. Matheny, once Lincoln’s inti- 
mate, and his ‘best man’ at his wedding. Throughout the 
middle and southern part of the State, many of Lincoln’s 
strongest friends of former days denounced the ‘fusion’ in un- 
sparing terms. 

As soon as they reached Springfield after the Convention 
Herndon got up a ratification meeting. Big handbills were cir- 
culated announcing that Lincoln would speak at the Court 
House, and Herndon hired a band to play at the door.^ Nobody 
came except the partners and the janitor, John Pain. The 
meeting was larger than he knew it would be, Lincoln whimsi- 
cally said; he did not think the janitor would stay.® 

Gillespie, in Edwardsville, was suspicious of the good faith of 
the anti-Nebraska Dmocrats at Bloomington. He wrote Lin- 
coln a very long letter stating his doubts, and the reason for 
them. ‘I have my fears that the so-called Democrats at the 
Bloomington Convention are going for Buchanan and that it 
will turn out to be a clean sell of the Whigs and true conserva- 
tive men of the State. ... If this is the game, I am for a thor- 
ough organization for Fillmore and Donelson whether we sink 
or swim. They are honest and conservative men and it would 
be more creditable to fail fighting under that banner than to 
triumph in such company as I fear some of the wire workers at 
Bloomington are.’ 

Gillespie could not get over Lincoln’s defeat for the Senate 
by the very men now at the forefront of the new party. ‘I am 
tired of being dragooned by some half dozen men who are de- 
termined to either rule or ruin. I am out of all temper with, and 
have no faith in the honesty of, men who insist that ten AMxigs 

1 Whitney, 872. 

^ Herndon# n# S85; Whitney# 87i^ 

Herndon spoke at other ratification meetings in the district. He reported that al- 
though the crovds were silent, they showed ‘deep seated' feeling. He thought there 
woi 2 ldbea*sfaff»y«d 0 *tothenewparty. Herndon to Trumbull, June 16»16d6. Turnbull 
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shall go with one Democrat because they cannot in conscience 
vote for a Whig. Though I am well satisfied with Trumbull, 
yet his five particular friends who would rather see the country 
go to the Devil than to vote for a Whig are not at all to my 
taste. I have made up my mind that henceforth I can be as 
reckless as they are, and, so help me God, they shall fimd out 
that I am one as well as either of them.’ ^ 

Such was the feeling of old line Whigs like Gillespie who 
had not joined the new party, but who were close to Lin- 
coln. He never did overcome the prejudices of men like these; 
nor, as we shall presently see, could he move tens of thou- 
sands of his former partisans, although he tried his best to win 
them. 

The state of mind of these Whigs who repudiated the Re- 
publican Party, who in angry protest against it finally went 
into the Democratic Party, and who now were, and continued 
to be, an important factor in Lincoln’s career, is perfectly set 
out m a long letter by one of Lincoln’s oldest, staunchest, and 
ablest friends, Edward B. Webb of White County: ® 

‘I don’t sympathize with that black republican movement, in 
any way, shape, manner or form,’ wrote Webb to a Whig asso- 
ciate. ‘Its temporary success would only end in an application 
of some fresh mouths to the public udder. ... Its permanent 
success would surely end in the dissolution of this Union.’ The 
result would be that there would be ‘neither wheel nor spindle 
south of Mason & Dbcon’s line, but, instead, . . . gorgeous 
French and British embassies, and, at need, French and British 
friendly bayonets, ... I hate slaves and slavery. ... If it had 
but one neck, I would peril my precious soul by striking the 
blow which would annihilate it. But this can’t be done. ... I 
am tired of political strife and turmoil. My old friends, as a 
body, wanted patience, perseverance, and discipline, and there- 

^ Gillespie to Lincoln, June 6, 1856, Weik MSS. was disposed at first to remain 
quiet, or even acquiesce in the nominations made at Bloomington if that would most 
conduce to an union against the Nullifiers; but I shall wait now and see what the future 
will bring forth. Let me hear from you as soon as practicable/ 

* As we have seen, Lincoln had had relations with Webb while in the Legislature. 
Webb had been the Whig candidate lor Governor in the Scott campaign of 1852, and 
Lincoln had earnestly supported him. 
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fore failed. They will carry these same merits to their new 
friends, and fail again.’ ^ 

Chagrined by the coUapse of Herndon’s premature ratifica- 
tion meeting, friends of the new party in Sangamon County got 
up another a fortnight later. Two hundred persons attended. 
The Democratic organ said that one-third of them were Demo- 
crats who went to see the ‘gyrations’ of Lincoln, Palmer, and 
Yates who had been announced as the speakers. Lincoln made 
his usual arguments, although ‘under much restraint,’ reported 
the State Register. He would start to say something strong, but, 
looking into the cold eyes of the old Whigs before him, ‘he 
would soften his remarks to a supposed palatable texture. . . . 
His timidity before the peculiar audience he addressed pre- 
vented earnest advocacy with the power and ability he is 
known to possess.’ 

However, Lincoln did announce that ‘there could be no 
Union with slavery. The agitation would be ceaseless until it 
shall be swept away.’ But he cautiously avoided saying any- 
thing about restoring the Missouri Compromise or denying the 
admission of new slave States, and we shall presently hear him 
assert that the Missouri Compromise could not be reenacted. 
Lmcohx laid especial emphasis upon the fact that the Blooming- 
ton ticket represented all factions opposed to the Administra- 
tion Democracy. ‘Mi. Lincoln’s remarks were received with 
coldness,’ declared the hostile Springfield paper. ® 

The State Journal, on the other hand, asserted that ‘the 
Court House was filled to overflowing,’ that many stood in the 
aisles for hours and that others were turned away. Lincoln 
made the ‘most logical and finished’ argument the editor ever 
had heard; but, said he, ‘we shall not mar its beauty by an 
attempt to give a synopsis of it.’ Lincoln’s manner was ‘calm 
and unimpassioned, he preferring rather to appeal to the reason 
than to excite the feelings of his hearers.’ ® 

^ Webb to an old Whig friendi May 28, 1856. Illinois Stale Register, June 10, 1866. 
Italics Webb’s. 

* Illinois Daily State Register, June 12 and July 4, 1856, of Lincoln at Decatur where he 
made the same speech. 'Most truly did Lovejoy predict in the Bloomington Conven- 
tion that although the friends did not take aholiiion hy inooulaHon, yet before ihe oa/nspaign 
is over ihey toill be dll broke out witk it'** Italics Register* 

‘ lUinois State Journal, June 11, 1866, adding that the meeting was to ratify 'the nomi« 
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RecaUing Lincoln’s speech a month later, the editor of a 
campaign Whig paper then recently started, deplored it. 
‘Shortly after his return from the Bloomington Convention, we 
heard him. . . . We were not only surprised but sorry. . . . Sur- 
prised that a man of his acknowledged ability would indulge so 
thin and bold a piece of sophistry and sorry that a man, of his 
dignity of character, would descend to such pettyfogging dema- 
gogueism. . . . These thoughts and feelings we shared in com- 
mon, with all Mr. Lincoln’s old and long tried friends, those 
who stood by him in the days of his early struggles; those who 
had “breathed into bim the political breath of life/’ those who 
had delighted at all times and everywhere to do him honor.’ ^ 
Coldness and hostility to the new party in Springfield and 
throughout central and southern Rlinois, except in the German 
counties, were not relieved by the nominations and platform 
of the Republican National Convention at Philadelphia, which, 
however, was called ‘The People’s Convention,’ even by the 
New York Tribune.^ As we have seen, the Know-Nothings 
early in the year had adopted their platform and made their 
presidential nomination. The platform was a mixture of piety 
and patriotism and intensely ‘American.’ 

‘Americans must rule America;’ Congress must not interfere 
with the aflfairs of the States; citizens, whether native or foreign 
bom ‘permanently residing in any Territory,’ must be allowed 
to frame their own laws in their own way; enodgrants must live 
here twenty-one years before they could vote; and foreign 
paupers and criminals must absolutely be kept out.^ 

Upon this declaration of principles and policies, the regular 
Ejaow-Nothings had placed Fillmore and Donelson as the 
standard bearers of the American Party. Fillmore was fifty-six 
years old and was esteemed by conservative Union men all 
over the country. He was a man of fine personal character, had 

nations of the People’s Anti-Nebraska convention/ The name Republican was carefully 
avoided by that paper and by Lincoln throughout the campaign. 

^ The Conxertatm^ Aug. 18£6. 

* June 20, 1856. Throughout the North, and espemally in Illinois and Indiana during 
the campaign of 1856, the new party was usually called ‘People’s/ For instance, the 
party organ in Indianapolis, in a leading editorial, termed the Eepublican ticket the 
‘People’s State Ticket* Indianapolis Daily Journal, July 24, 1856. 

< McKee, 100-2. 
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long been at the head of the leading law finn in Western New 
York, and had had a typical American career of uncommon 
success. He had been a member of the Legislature, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress for eight years. Comptroller of his State, 
Vice President and President. Abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the tariff of 1842, cheap postage, the Perry treaty with 
Japan, the suppression of filibustering, and avoidance of foreign 
ent ang l em ents, were some of his achievements. 

Lincoln had preferred Fillmore to Scott as the Whig candi- 
date for President in 1852, and, if we may judge by what 
Lincoln said in letters and speeches then and thereafter, Fill- 
more had given the same administration that Lincoln would 
have given had he been President at that time. 

Four days after the Bloomington Convention, delegates of 
the National Democracy had assembled at Cincinnati. For 
several days they and crowds of spectators had been coming to 
that city. The anti-Administration press used hard words in 
describing the throng. The Democratic Convention met, said 
the Illinois State Journal, ’under the impressive auspices of 
pistols and bowie knives, bludgeons and terrorism, and is 
graced by the company of five hundred gamblers and blacklegs, 
and from three to four hundred women of the town, gathered 
from the stews of most of our large cities, and all revelling 
together as in the festivities of a conamon jubilee.’ And no 
wonder, for the Democratic Party had ‘fallen under the control 
of the nigger drivers of the south.’ ^ 

Benton stated that the Democratic Convention met in a hall 
like the black hole of Calcutta, the only light and air coming 
from a row of small windows thirty-five feet above the floor; 
the doors were guarded by ‘armed bullies’ brou^t on from the 
‘Five Points m New York;’ the delegates were ofliceholders and 
political offscourings.® In short, the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1856 was held up to the people as a drunken, violent, 
shameless mob of ruffians and prostitutes. 

The candidates were James Buchanan, Pierce, and Douglas. 
For months many Democratic politicians and newspapers had 

Yorh Eerald^ June 4, clipped in IllmoM Daily State Journalf June lO^ 18fi6. 

^ Benton^B speech to his constituents. Liheralor, July 11, 1856. 
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advocated the uominatioa of the Pennsylvania statesman, 
largely because of his availability. He had been abroad as 
Minister to Great Britain when the Kansas-Nebraska law was 
enacted and during the whole Kansas struggle. Although a 
Democratic Convention in his State had declared for him for 
President, there had been no general organization for him.^ 
The Washington Sentinel had announced in January that 
Douglas would not be a candidate.^ He did not want the 
nomination that year because of the storm against him.® But 
the popular Democratic heart was with the ‘Little Giant,’ * 
and a spontaneous movement among the delegates developed 
for him. Pierce had the Administration vote which was almost 
wholly confined to delegates from the South. 

Yet so strong was Douglas sentiment that his nomination 
woiild have been ‘inevitable’ had the whole New York delega- 
tion, which was for him, been seated. Through the eflforts of 
Senator James A. Bayard of Delaware, Senator John Slidell of 
- Louisiana, and other moderate men, the New York vote was 
equally divided between contesting delegations; and this action, 
together with other astute manoeuvring of those accomplished 
politicians, finally secured the nomination of Buchanan on the 
seventeenth ballot.® But to the last, the South Carolina dele- 
gates did all they could to defeat him.® For Vice President, a 
young man, John Cabell Breckinridge of Kentudsy, was nomi- 
nated unanimously on the second ballot.^ 

^ S. L. M. Barlow’s statement in Life of James Buchanan: George Ticknor Curtia, u, 
170-8. 

‘ Jan. 26, 1856. 'He neither desires nor would he accept the nomination/ 

* Richmond Enquirer^ clipped in Washington Trv-Weekly Sentinel, Feb. X% 1856, 

^ lUinms Daily State Register, Feb. 28, 1856. 'He has a place in the hearts of our 
people which no other man ever had/ 

> Barlow’s statement in Curtis, n, 170-3. On the 6rst ballot Douglas received thirty- 
three votes (the solid Illinois delegation). Pierce one hundred and twenty-two and Bu- 
chanan one hundred and thirty-five. Douglas and Buchanan gained and Fierce lost until 
the sixteenth, when the bulk of Fierce’s strength went to Douglas while some of it went 
to Buchanan; so that the vote stood one hundred and sixty-eight for Buchanan and one 
hundred and twenty-one for Douglas. Douglas had written from Washington asking 
the withdrawal of his name (Washingion Tri-Weehly Sentinel, June 10. 1866) and, on 
the seventeenth ballot, Buchanan was given the full vote of the convention— 206. 
McKee, 87, 

* Charleston Merovry, clipped in Alexandria Gazette, June 27, 1856. 

7 McKee, 88, Breckinridge was then thirty-five years old. He was a graduate of 
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Few Americans have had a more extended and distinguished 
career than Buchanan had had up to the time he was made the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1856. A graduate of 
Dickinson College, he was elected to the Legislature and then 
to Congress which he entered as a Federalist, but speedily be- 
came a Jackson Democrat. At forty-one, he was Minister to 
Russia, and, wlile at St. Petersburg, was elected to the Senate. 
He was twice reSlected to that body by increased majorities, 
and during his service he made some notable and very able 
speeches. 

As Secretary of State under Polk, Buchanan showed that 
aggressive nationalism then called ‘the spirit of Young America.’ 
He deplored and condemned the anti-slavery agitation, and 
was as much for the Fugitive Slave Law as Lincoln was. He 
opposed Scott for President on the ground that a professional 
soldier was not fit to be the supreme administrator of civil 
affairs, and that thus to elevate a popular military hero was un- 
wise and dangerous in a republic. Pierce appointed Buchanan 
as Minister to Great Britain; but he declined at first, and 
finally accepted only upon the insistence of the President. 

At the time of his nomination, Buchanan was in his sixty- 
sixth year. Old, weary, and far from well, he was unfitted for 
the crushing responsibility and incessant hard work, from which 
no President could have escaped dinring the four desperate years 
that preceded the war. He did not expect to be nominated, and 
it is not certain that he wanted the office at that time. Above 
all things, Buchanan was devoted to the Union, and he thought 
that the Constitution, which he construed much as Jefferson 
had done, was well-nigh sacred. 

When a young man, he had fallen in love and became en- 
gaged, but his fiancee died. Buchanan never recovered from 
that blow and remained unmarried. The fact that he was a 
bachdor was used against him with telling effect among North- 

l^ansylvania University, a lawyer, liad served as a major in the Mexican War, and for 
four years had been a Bepresentative in Congress, where he had won an imooxnmonly 
brilliant reputation. In 1861 he was elected to the Senate as the successor of Crittenden, 
but was one of those expelled from the Senate for treason in December of that year. He 
entered the Confederate Army as Brigadier General, rose to be a Major*pGeneral, and 
became Confederate Secretary of War. 
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em women, who became an active and militant factor in the 
campaign we are now to review. His early bereavement, his 
stainless private life, his care of his sister’s children after her 
death, the correctness and warmth of his household at the head 
of which was his niece, Harriet Lane — all this weighed as 
nothing against the charge that Buchanan was ‘a crusty, musty 
old bachelor.’ Indeed, the facts of his private life were not 
known — not asked for. 

Such was the man drafted to carry the Democratic standard 
in 1866, and whose administration was to precede and to be 
interwoven inextricably with that of Lincoln, Under the leader^ 
ship of this tired and aged man, the National Democracy was 
to make its last fight before the Civil War. 

The Democratic platform stated the grounds upon which 
that fight was to be made. The traditional Democratic policies 
were again set out — for States’ Rights, for economy, for the 
Presidential veto, for early naturalization of immigrants and 
facilitation of their opportunities to get farms of theh own, 
against monopolies, against a National Bank, against a dis- 
criminating tariff, against internal improvements, as a system, 
by the National Government — but for the building of Pacific 
railways under the power of Congress to construct military 
and post roads. 

The preservation of the Union under the Constitution was 
the ‘paramount issue,’ declared the Democrats; and they there- 
fore denounced and repudiated ‘all sectional parties and plat- 
forms concerning domestic slavery which seek to embroil the 
states and incite to treason and armed resistance to law in the 
territories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must 
end in civil war and disunion.’ This was made the chief battle 
cry of the Democrats throughout the campaign. 

The principles of the Kansas-Nebraska Act were specifi- 
cally adopted as those of the Democratic Party; and ‘non- 
INTEEFERENCE BT CONGRESS WITH 8IAVERY IN STATE AND 
TERRITORT, OR IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA,’ waS declared tO 
be a fundamental article of the Democratic creed.^ 

Next to their arraignment of a sectional party as a certain 
^ Capitals those of the platform.' 
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cause of disunion and war, the strongest appeal to voters made 
by the Democrats was their declaration on foreign affairs, 
which, ran the platform, ‘are inferior to no domestic question 
whatever.’ The freedom of the seas, the rigid enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, exclusive American control of an Isthmian 
canal — ‘which no power on earth should be suffered to impede 
or clog* — and American ‘ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico,’ 
were vital to American interests and required by America’s 
geographical situation on the globe. If anything could have 
recalled to their old party insurgent Democrats lihe Trumbull, 
Palmer, and Judd, this pronouncement on American foreign 
policy would have done it. As late as two years after Palmer had 
joined the Republican Party, he wrote to Trumbull for a stronger 
foreign and expansionist policy than even the Democratic plat- 
form of 1856 endorsed.^ 

With the Know-Nothings and the Democrats thus in the 
field, the first National Republican Convention met at Phila- 
delphia on June 17, 1856. It contained much the same elements 
as the Bloomington Convention; the chief difference was that 
the anti-slavery radicals were far more numerous and bolder — 
in fact, they may be said almost to have dominated the Phila- 
delphia gathering. Men like Giddings, Lovejoy, and Codding 
were conspicuous, determined, insistent. Many preachers were 
delegates or active attendants, and their talk was continuous 
and loud. 

Order and decorum were as much features of the assemblage 
as were earnestness and fighting spirit. The friendly press made 
the most of the sobriety and system of this ‘People’s Conven- 
tion,’ as it was called, in contrast to what that press had de- 
scribed as the whisky-drinking, women-carousing turbulence 
of those who went to the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, 
That at Philadelphia was, said a spectator, like a ‘Methodist 
conference.’ ® 

The Convention was held in Music Fund Hall. It was the 
largest auditorium in Philadelphia, and was crowded with dele- 

^ * Manifest destiny gives us Mexico. It will come and let us take the lead in its ac- 
quisition/ Palmep to Trumhull» Dec. 0» 1858. Trumbull MSB. These MSS. contain 
other letters to the same effect. 

3 Eldridge, 65^. 
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gates and spectators at every session. Sumner’s speech and the 
House Committee’s report on the Brooks assault, the report 
of the Kansas Investigating Committee, and other partisan 
and inflammatory documents, were circulated among delegates 
and visitors. 

The Convention was overwhelmingly sectional. Only four 
border slave States were represented, and these but srparingly.^ 
No rule had been observed in choosing delegates, all who come 
were seated, and States like New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, sent absurdly large numbers.® Robert Emmet of New 
York was made temporary chairman and Henry S. Lane of 
Indiana permanent chairman. Stirring q>eeches were delivered, 
excitement ran high, the great hall rang with cheers. 

The reading of the platform by David Wilmot aroused as 
much enthusiasm as did the most eloquent speeches. In compari- 
son with the Democratic platform it was short, and every sentence 
was as direct and deadly as a rifle shot. The new party stood 
against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, against the ex- 
tension of slavery, for the admission of Kansas as a free State 
and for the restoration in govermnent of ‘the principles of 
Washington and Jefferson,’ the brief preamble said. 

The object and design of the ‘federal government’ were to 
secure life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all persons 
under its exclusive jurisdiction; and neither Congress nor terri- 
torial legislature could establish slavery in any Territory. Con- 
gress had ‘sovereign power’ over the government of territories, 
and should keep out of them ‘those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy, and slavery.’ 

The longest plank in the platform was on Kansas. It was a 
terrible indictment. Drums of war beat and bayonets gleamed 
in every line of it. Although the Constitution gave ample power 
to prevent such outrages, the ‘dearest constitutional rights’ of 
Kansans had been taken from them by violence and fraud; 
Kansas had suffered armed invasion; ‘spurious’ officials, upheld 
by Federal military power, had inflicted ‘tyrannical and un- 

^ Delaware^ Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. McKee, 97. 

* New York, ninety*^, Pennsylvania, eigkty'-one, Ohio, sixty-nine, etc. McKee, 
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constitutional laws’ upon the people; the right to bear arms, to 
speedy and impartial jury trial, to security from unreasonable 
search and seizure, to due process of law, to freedom of speech 
n.nd press, and similar rights, had been ruthlessly denied; 
‘murders, robberies and arsons’ had been perpetrated — even 
encouraged — without punishment; all this had been done 
‘with the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of the present 
administration. . . . 

‘For this high crime against the Constitution, the Union, and 
humanity, we arraign the administration, the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists, and accessories either 
b^ore or after the fact, before the country and before the world. 
... It is our fixed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of 
these atrocious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure and 
condign punishment.’ 

When the reading of the Kansas plank came to an end, a 
tremendous demonstration was made. The sound of deep- 
throated huzzas rolled out of the hall and was heard blocks 
away. The band played and the roar of applause recurred and 
swdUied again and again, earnest, fearful, portentous. It pealed 
forth once more when the declaration that Kansas must be 
‘immediately admitted as a State of the Union, with her present 
free Constitution’ was read. 

Cheers also were given when the ‘Ostend Circular’ was 
denounced as ‘the highwayman’s plea, that “might makes 
right.’” But expansionist Democrats, like Palmer, who had 
joined the new party solely because they opposed the extension 
of slavery, were not ardent for this Cuban plank. It was a blow 
at Buchanan and, largely, a matter of politics. 

The ‘Ostend Circular’ or ‘Manifesto’ was a document pre- 
pared and signed by the American Ministers to Spain, France, 
and Great Britain as a report which Secretary of State Marcy 
had directed them to make on Spain and Cuba.^ Since before 
the Revolution, the acquisition of that island had been a gen- 
eral and ever-growing American hope and desire; there had long 
been trouble between the United States and Spain on account of 
Cuba; and in 1854 an aggravating action by Spanish authorities 

^ Fiorre Sotil4. John Young Mason and James Buchanan. 
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in Havana had brought matters to a head. But seizure of 
Cuba was now said to be a part of the Slave Power’s extrava- 
gant plan of expansion southward to strengthen and extend the 
empire of bondage; and in this charge there was some truth. So 
when the three American Ministers met at Ostend, in Belgium, 
and wrote, signed, and published a report in which they advised 
that the American Government should offer to buy Cuba for a 
large sum, and, if Spain would not sell, should seize the island 
forthwith, anti-slavery, anti-Southern and anti-Administration 
men and newspapers denounced the ‘Ostend Manifesto’ in a 
great rage. In this wise came the Ostend plank in the Republi- 
can platform. It is not impossible that, in the campaign and 
at the elections, that inept political manoeuvre hurt the new 
party, for, as we have seen, the wish for territorial expansion 
was very strong among the people, and was especially rampant 
in the West and South. 

Roaring approval met the declarations that the National 
Government must give ‘immediate and efficient aid’ to the 
building of a Pacific railroad by the ‘most central’ route, and 
that Congress must appropriate all money needed to improve 
rivers and harbors. The cheering that greeted the reading of 
these planks was only less than that which burst out when the 
militant Kansas plank was read. 

Indeed, the forthright assertion that the Republicans were 
for local improvements that would cost scores of millions to be 
paid by the general government, and for the building in the 
same way of a Pacific railroad, ‘ over the most central route,’ 
was a powerful appeal to voters all over the North and West. 
The President had just vetoed the River and Harbor bill which 
carried large appropriations for many ‘improvements* and the 
disappointment of expectant contractors and of water transpor- 
tation interests was vindictive and great; and the people who 
wanted to ship products cheaply and travel in safety were 
irritated and angry 

^ Fierce vetoed five such bills in May, 1856 (Messages: Bichardson, v, 886-8), on the 
ground that they provided for needless expenditure of money and were unconstitutional. 
For the President's constitutional argument against appropriaHonsby Congress for such 
purposes, see 15., 957-71. 

The vetoes in 1856 were quite impartial. The first was for opening the mouth of the 
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To please the Gennans, a short, mild plank, vague in its 
generalization, was inserted against Know-Nothingism, calling 
for ‘liberty of conscience and equality of rights among citizens.’ 

The candidate for President had been settled in advance, 
almost as much, and in the same way, as the nomination of 
Bissell for Governor at Bloomington. The outstanding leaders 
of the new party, like Seward and Chase, did not want to cap- 
tain that craft on its trial voyage, and they refused to be candi- 
dates. But there was one man who was eager for the place, 
and he was, and for years had been, the most talked of person 
in the country. John C. Fr&nont had made five journeys across 
the Western plains and over the mountains, trips fuU of pictur- 
esque adventure, desperate incident, imminent peril. 

The conquest of California and its admission as a free state, 
the survey of various routes to the Pacific — these achieve- 
ments were inseparably connected in the public mind with the 
name of Fremont. Stories of his e3q)eriences were dramatic and 
th ril l in g — Indian attacks, fights with bears, defiance of Mexi- 
can troops, golden sands. Pikes Peak, snow, cold, storm; and 
these tales, written in sensational style and illustrated by 
pictures of daring, hazard, and triumph, had been read and 
admired all over the country, especially by young people.^ 

And Fremont was against the extension of slavery — opposed 
to slavery itself, indeed. He was the son-in-law of Benton; had 
been Senator from California for a few months, and had not 
mixed in politics. He was forty-three years old and in robust 
health. In short, Fr4mont was looked upon as just the man 
to lead the new party m its first foray, Months before the 
Philadelphia Convention, that astute and seasoned politician, 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., one of Benton’s strongest supporters, had 
put forward the name of ‘the Pathfinder’ as the most available 
candidate, 

Mississippi Biver« the money to be spent under the direction of the Secretary of War 
(Jefferson Davis); the last, for the port of Baltimore, under Davis; and another for St< 
Mary*s Hiver, Mich., ardently supported by Cass. 

In the Senate, Mason of Virginia defended these vetoes, because the bills were scram" 
bles for public money as well as unconstitutional; and he gave a list of such bills then be* 
mg urg^upon Congress. Cong. Qhbe, 84th Cong. 1st Sess., May 28, 1856. 

^ Many campsugn biographies of Fremont were published, most of tliem embellished 
with esciting illustrations. The shortest and best, but without pictures, was by Greeley. 
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So skilfully was this done, that the response appeared to be 
^ontaneous. Here and there all over the North, favorable 
mention of FrSmont was made in the anti-Administration press. 
Newspapers began to come out for him. He was not objection- 
able to the Ejnow-Nothings — in fact, rumor falsely said that 
he was one of them. Yet, most curiously, the German papers 
were among the earliest to urge his nomination. He had known 
Robinson in California and the two men were fast friends. 
In March, Frdmont had written for publication a letter to the 
Kansas ‘Governor’ ardently supporting the Free-State Party.* 
Forthwith the Herald of Freedom had declared for Fremont and 
carried his name at the head of its editorial column.^ FrAmont, 
though brought on the stage by anti-Atchison Democrats of 
Missouri, was the Kansas candidate; and in the Convention 
her delegation voted solidly for him.® 

But Lincoln opposed him.* He would have done so in any 
case, almost by instinct; for Fremont’s strongest characteristics 
were those which Lincoln did not like or trust — impulsiveness, 
insubordination, over-gallantry, dash. But the conservative 
Dlinois Whig who so tardily had become a Republican had a 
concrete and immediate reason for his stand: Fr4mont could 
not get the stubborn old line Whigs, and it was Lincoln’s par- 
ticular task to herd them into the Republican Party, which, 
however, he steadfastly refused to call by that name. 

So a few days before the Philadelphia Convention — indeed, 
the very moment he received Gillespie’s complaining letter — 
Lincoln wrote Trumbull that the man to nominate for President 
was Justice John McLean of the National Supreme Court, a 
judge, said "NVendeU Phillips, who had ‘made more pro-slavery 
law on the bench than all the pro-slavery judges put together.* ® 

^ Frtoont to Robinson, March 17, 1856. Herald of Freedom, April 12, 1856. This 
letter was republished everywhere. Liberator, April 18, 1856. 

3 'oTJB candidate: JOHN c. fb]£mont,' Herald of Freedom., April 12, 1856, et eeq* The 
Emigrant Aid Company’s organ had been praising Er6mont for more than a year. 
Jan* 20, 1855, it pubii^ed a long and estravagantly laudatory article about Mm. 

^ Eldridge, 65*-6. 

^ 'We were not in favor of !Fr5mont*s nomination.’ lUtnoie Dailjf 8UUe Journal, 
Nov. 19, 1856. 

^ Phillips’ sfpeech at New England Anti-Slavery Convention, Boston, May 27, 1856, 
in full In the Liberator, June 6, 1856. 
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for McLean, and on the formal ballot the Pathfinder was nomi- 
nated by acclamation.^ The band played, flags waved, hysteri- 
cal cheers shook the hall. ‘The enthusiasm is tremendous,* 
Greeley wired to his paper, while the demonstration was going 
on.® More speeches followed, among them many by Germans.® 

Although it was not clear to what party the Presidential 
nominee had belonged, the Convention thought that he was an 
old line Democrat. Therefore an old line Whig must be named 
for Vice President. Moreover, any candidate would be chosen 
who was acceptable to the McLean men.^ Several persons had 
been talked of for the place, but sentiment had crystallized for 
Senator William L. Dayton of New Jersey, an old line Whig who 
had had ‘a quasi connection with the Americans.’ ® 

One of the Illinois delegation was Colonel William B. Archer, 
who had been in the Legislature when Lincoln was the Whig 
leader in the House. Few men in the State had been and were 
stronger friends of Lincoln than he. Archer was an old line 
Whig and a Know-Nothing, and had recently withdrawn as 
the ‘American’ nominee for Governor and thrown, his lot with 
the new party.® Disgusted and angry over McLean’s defeat, he 
resolved to nominate Lincoln for Vice President ‘regardless [of] 
whom they might name.’ So he hastened to the Girard House 
where the Illinois delegation stopped,® saw Trumbull, Palmer, 
Judd, and the other delegates. 

They ‘said Amen’ to Archer’s proposal, and from eight 
o’clock to midnight all worked hard for Lincoln among the 
delegates of other States. They made headway. Archer thought 
that they would have succeeded had they begun earlier. But too 
many delegates had been pledged to Dayton, and ‘Ohio and 
Iowa treated me badly,’ Archer reported to Lincoln. Still he 
got a Pennsylvania delegate of the name of John Allison to agree 
to present Lincoln’s name to the Convention next morning.® 

That body was in a happy mood when it again met, anxious 

‘ McKee, 97. * New York Tribune, June 19, 1856. 

> June 20, 1856. 

^ Philadelphia Correspondence, New Yoik Tribune, June 18, in issue of June 19, 1856. 

^ Ih. Indiana vigorously urged Henry S* Lane for Vice President. 

* Era: Cole, 148, ^ lUinme DaHy Etala Journal, June 11, 1850. 

> Archer to Lincoln, June 21, 1856. Weik MSS, 
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lo applaud every candidate put forward and to laugh at every 
joke. Allison kept his promise to name the favorite of Illinois, 
and he added on his own account, that ‘he knew him [Lincoln] 
to be the prince of good fellows, and an old line Whig. [Cheers.]’ ^ 
Thereupon, Archer, in a typical convention nominating 
i^eech, told the delegates that he had known Lincoln for more 
ihan thirty years. Lincoln had been born in Kentuclsy and al- 
ways had been a Clay Whig. Archer had ‘no fear of the North 
of Illinois,’ but the people of the southern part of the State had 
come from Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘With Lincoln on the 
ticket Illinois would be safe for Fr6mont. [Cheers.] ’ Archer be- 
lieved that ‘it would be safe without ln‘m Poud cheers and laugh- 
ter], but doubly safe with him.’ 

‘Judge Spaulding of Ohio. Can Mr. Lincoln fight? 

‘Col. Archer (jumping at least eighteen inches from the floor, 
and gesturing emphatically with his arms) YES SIR. He is a 
son of Kentucky. [Loud and prolonged laughter and cheers.] ’ 
A young New Jersey delegate declared that he was ‘an Old 
Line Democrat ’ who had worked for Pierce and, if he had then 
had a vote, would have voted for him — he was now ashamed of 
it. But, since an old line Democrat had been nominated for 
President, an old line Whig must be chosen for Vice President. 
Dayton was the man ‘[Cheers]’ — with him ‘success was cer- 
tain. [Cheers.]’ 

Then Pahner took the floor and made a rousing ^eech for 
Lincoln. He, too, was an old line Democrat, he said; he, too, 
had voted for Pierce; and he, too, ‘was sorry for it. [Laughter.]’ 
Palmer had met Lincoln, he said — ‘no, he meant rather that 
when Mr. Lincoln was about in political contests, he (Mr. 
Pahner) generally dodged. [Laughter.]’ Lincoln would be a fine 
candidate, but if Dayton should be selected ‘Illinois was there. 
[Cheers.]’ Or if Wflmot were chosen, Illinois would support 
him, ‘[Loud cheers.]’ Palmer declared that ‘he intended to 
name his next boy David Wilmot, [Prolonged laughter and 
cheers.] But if they wanted ten thousand additional votes in 
Illinois give them Abraham Lincoln. [Loud Cheers.] ’ 

So on the first or ‘informal ballot’ one hundred and ten dele- 

> New York Tribune, June SO, 1840. 
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gates voted for Liztcoln.* But the tide for Dayton was too 
strong, he received two hundred and fifty-nine votes, and, on the 
formal ballot, was nominated, but not by acclamation — four 
delegates from Connecticut, fourteen from New York, and two 
from Pennsylvania voted for Lincoln, while eleven other votes 
from those States were scattered among several favorites.® 

On behalf of the Illinois delegation, Palmer thaiiked those 
who ‘have honored the favorite son of our State with their vote.’ 
Illinois was ‘devoted’ to the ‘great cause that has brought us to- 
gether. [Cheers.] She knew that in Abraham Lincoln we had a 
soldier tried and true. We offered him to the Republican party 
of the United States’ for the Vice Presidency; ‘but we are con- 
tent to prefer harmony and union to the success even of our 
cherished favorite.’ So let those who had persisted in voting 
for Lincoln, now make the nonoination of Dayton ‘ unanimous. 
[Loud applause.] ’ ® 

In this fashion and under the favorable conditions described, 
Lincoln’s name was made known to the several hundred dele- 
gates from the entire North, to the scores of politicians in at- 
tendance from every Northern State, to the throng of spectators 
who crowded the hall, and to the scores of thousands of readers 
of the New York and other newspapers that printed detailed 
accounts of the Convention. Nearly all the delegates, visiting 
politicians, and hundreds of auditors at the Philadelphia ‘Peo- 
ple’s Convention* in 1856 were to be present, in the same capac- 
ities, at the great Republican Convention at Chicago four years 
later. Archer, Palmer, Judd, and the whole Ulinois delegation 
had impressed upon the minds of all that Lincoln was the best 
man in Illinois to get votes. 

In this way, too, Lincoln was irrevocably committed to the 
new party no matter how much it was ‘platf ormed.’ By the use 

^ Maine one. New Hampshire Massachusetts seven, Hhode Island two, New 
York three, Fennaylvania eleven, Ohio two, Indiana twenty-sox, Illinois thirty-three, 
Michigan five, C^ifomia twelve. Philadelphia Correfipondenoe of the New York 
Tribme, June 19, in issue of June ^0, 1856. 

^ Convention Correspondence, New York TrUmne, June 19, in issue of June 20, 1856. 
All papers in the larger cities of the North gave detailed accounts of the Philaddphia 
Convention. 

* 75. A synoptia of the proceedings was published in the Illinois Daily State Journal^ 
June 18 and 19, 1856. 
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of that word in his letter to Trumbull he had with characteristic 
caution opened a line for retreat if he wanted to get out; and 
we have but to compare the Decatur and Bloomington plat- 
forms, together with Lincoln’s printed ^eeches and letters at 
the time, with the Philadelphia platform, to see that the Kansas 
plank was too strong to suit him. But he said nothing against 
it; and after the work his friends had done for him at the na- 
tional gathering and the heavy vote given him there, he could 
not have dropped the new party without political ruin, even if 
he had wanted to do so. 

‘We are glad Mr. Lincoln got so many votes for Vice Presi- 
dent,’ exulted the ardent Fr&nont paper, the Chicago Democrai. 
‘There is no political Maine Lawism or Know-Nothingism 
about him and a better Fr4mont man does not live.’ ^ 

Lincoln was in coTxrt at TJrbana when the news came that a 
hrmdred and ten votes had been cast for him for Vice President. 
He could not believe it. There was a big man of the name of 
Lincoln in Massachusetts and he must be the one to whom such 
support had been given, he told Whitney. But those closest to 
Lincoln always thereafter firmly believed that from that mo- 
ment, his ambition was fixed upon securing the Presidential 
nomination itself next time.’^ What he said and did hencefor- 
ward must be considered with this fact in mind; for Lincoln’s 
every word and act during the intervening four years fit per- 
fectly into the plan and purpose which his nearest associates 
were, and continued to be, convinced that he had formed. 

Hard as was Lincoln’s task of getting his obstinate fellow 
partisans of by-gone days into the new party, the nomination of 
Fr6mont made it harder still. Below the northern part of Illi- 
nois, the old line Whigs, who in sullen indecision had stood 
aloof, now recoiled sharply from the candidacy of the theatrical 
‘Pathfinder.’ He was nottheir kind of man. ‘It wouldhave been 
easier for us here, I think, had we got McLean,’ Lincoln advised 
Trumbull; ‘but as it is, I am not without high hopes for the 
state ... we shall elect Bissell, at all events and if we can get rid 
of the Fillmore ticket, we shall carry the state for Pr4mont also.’ * 

1 Chicago Weekly Demoarai, July 5, 1856. * Whitney, 80-1, 

* Lincoln to Trumbiill, June 27, 1856. Triunbull MSS. 
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The experienced politicians in charge of the campaign for the 
new party, and the newspapers in whose hands its fortunes so 
largely vested, adopted the usual tactics of feeding the fires of 
enthusiasm where it did exist, and of pretending that ardor was 
flaming in places where there was no warmth. Greeley sent ap- 
propriate telegrams everywhere. In response to one of them, 
Herndon, who was Secretary of the County Central Com- 
mittee, and by all odds the most active ‘Republican’ in 
Springfield,^ wrote to the New York Tribune that the nomi- 
nation of Fremont and Dayton was ‘quite popular’ in Spring- 
field — indeed, ‘the very best that coxild have been made.’ lUi- 
nois was ‘safe’ — in fact ‘the prairie is on fire — the flames 
go with a leap and a bound, consuming the dry grass as they 
go.’* 

What nonsense! said the State Register in truthful if partisan 
comment on Herndon’s fanciful report; he knew that the news 
of Fr6mont’s nomination had been ‘received with curses loud 
and deep ’ m that part of Illinois; he knew that the Illinois State 
Journal, ‘his organ here,’ did not come out for the Philadelphia 
ticket for more than a week after it was named; he knew that so 
fearful were the Pusionists to use even ‘the little humbug’s 
name* that their newspaper in Springfield called the ‘recent 
Fr&nont county convention, a “Whig meeting.*’ ’ But politics 
were politics — Herndon and his ‘clique’ were playing the 
game.* 

Little to be trusted as partisan comment always is, the acrid 
sarcasm of the Democratic organ stated the facts. Even the 
cautious Liucohi was too sanguine in his report to TnunbuU. 
Stuart was confirmed in his dislike of the new party. So was 
Matheny. Except in northern Hlinois, so were leading W^gs 
all over the State. They began to organize. Whig conventions 
were called. A Whig State ticket was nominated. Matheny be- 
came the Whig candidate for Congress in the Springfield Dis- 

^ Illinois BaUy State Journal, July 16, 1856. Adhereats of the new party in Spring- 
field did not yet, nor for a long time thereafter, call it ‘Bepiiblican.’ 

* W. H. Herndon to the Tribune, July 1, 1856, clipped in lUinois State Regist^, July 12, 
1856. * All the maduneiy is put to work to create enthusiasm whether it exists or not* 
EushinUe Times (Democrat), Sept. 26, 1856. 

* IlUnois Daily State Registert July 12, 1856. Italics Register's, 
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trict. Gillespie was made a Fillmore Presidential Elector at 
Large.^ 

Great Fillmore meetings were held. At one in Springfield, 
Stuart denounced 'black republicanism’ with heat — ‘the re- 
sult, if not the design of their movement, was to array the north 
against the south,’ he asserted, while the Democrats ‘were 
governed by southern Hotspurs.’ Matheny, too, belabored 
black republicanism — ‘he was a whig and nothing else’ — the 
Whigs should not be ‘sold out,’ he shouted.® Similar meetings 
were held, similar speeches made by Whigs all over the country. 
The Democrats encouraged the movement with thanksgiving 
and joy — perhaps with cash. 

In this situation, Lincoln plunged into the campaign. From 
every quarter the calls for him were insistent and loud. They 
came from adjacent States, too — from Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa. William Grimes of Iowa urged Lincoln to come to that 
State. ‘I am superstitious,’ Lincoln answered in declining — 
outside speakers usually lost elections. Of course, if the Demo- 
crats should call in ‘a foreign champion,’ Lincoln would ‘have 
no objection to drive a nail in his track.’ ® So, with a few excep- 
tions, Lincoln would not go anywhere except to the Whig 
strongholds of central and southern Illinois. That region was 
the field where stubborn Whig votes were thickest and were 
hardest to glean. Trumbull wrote Herndon that work must be 
done in that quarter. Very well, replied the junior partner, Lin- 
coln and he would go, ‘as you suggest, into ihe southern part of 
our State.’ * Again Herndon reassured Trumbull: ‘Lincoln this 
moment has gone south east, . . . and will go further south. I 
shall follow soon.’ ® James C. Conkling, Republican’State Chair- 
man, tried to get up meetings in counties where Whigs flour- 
.ished.® 

Strong was the need of effort to win the recalcitrant old fol- 
lowers of Webster and Clay. They saw no reason for joining the 
^ JUinois 8Uiie BegUierf Oct 1856< 

» Ih., July 28. 1856, 

* Lincoln to William Grimes, July 12, 1856. Worh, ii, 290-1. 

^ Herndon to Trumbull, July 12, 1856. Trumbull MSS. 

B Z5.« Aug. 4, 1856. J&. 

Aug. 11, 1856, JA 
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new party; indeed, many of them thought that it was a deadly 
menace to the Republic. ‘ Some fool old-line Whigs would go for 
Buck, if Eillmore did not run,’ Herndon advised Trumbull.^ 
Even the tidings of blood and fire from Kansas did not move 
such men from their allegiance to their party, and especially to 
Fillmore who was a Know-Nothing and a Whig, too. Besides, 
said they, he could do as much for Kansas and against slavery 
extension as Fr6mont could do. 

Fearful, indeed, was the news from that Territory. It now had 
become ‘Bleeding Kansas’ in fact. The hope of Greeley, Judd, 
and all Republican politicians that ‘the Kansas excitement’ 
would keep up until the fall elections was more than fulfilled, 
and at terrible cost. 

Immediately after the sack of Lawrence and in retaliation of 
that outrage, the Free-State men who, just before the attack, 
had left that town with their Sharp’s rifles, began reprisals. The 
other side was swift in deadly answer. Up to that time the death 
of any man in an election fracas or combat of any kind, even in a 
personal quarrel over a land claim, had been called a ‘murder’ 
by his fellow partisans. But only five or six lives had been lost 
in this way on both sides, during the whole two years since the 
settlement of Kansas began; and it is hard if not impossible to 
find the exact cause of those fatalities or to fix the whole blame 
for them. 

But killings now became real murders in cold blood, and the 
number of ihern swiftly grew. Without mercy, often without 
excuse, both sides ^ot and stabbed and slew. If there can be 
any degree of guilt in conduct so atrocious, the blackest of these 
crimes was conunitted by John Brown and his sons. Also, it was 
among the first, if not the very first, of that series of homicides 
which made that brief space in the annals of Kansas, the most 
forbidding in American history.® 

John Brown was captain of a company of volunteers, enrolled 
for the defence of Lawrence.* About midnight, on May 24, 

1 Herndon to Trumbull, July 12, 1856. 76. 

* The brief sketch of Kansas affairs in the text is from the sources named in note on page 
S05, supra ; also from Geary and Kansast etc. : John H. GUlqUi M.D., the most impartial 
and accurate account written at the time* 

* The muster roll and service are ^ven in Villard, 121. 
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1856, he, his sons and three others, went to the cabin of a settler 
from Tennessee, James P. Doyle, aroused the family and, saying 
that he and his party were from the Northern Army# took Doyle 
and two of his sons out on the prairie and killed them. One was 
shot and stabbed, the head of another was split open and his 
arms cut from his body, the chest and side of a third was man- 
gled and his fingers chopped off; ^ at the frantic plea of his 
mother, the youngest Doyle boy was spared. Two other pro- 
slavery men were taken from cabins near by and slaughtered in 
the same way.® Taking the horses of the dead and of another 
pro-slavery man, Brown then left. Doyle, at least, while pro- 
slavery, was a mild, quiet person who had taken no part in the 
violence of his party. 

The Committee of Congress was taking testimony in Kansas 
at the time. The Democratic member, Oliver of the Missouri 
border district, demanded that witnesses be examined on the 
murders Brown had committed. The Republican majority, 
Sherman of Ohio and Howard of Michigan, refused — nor did 
they make mention of the atrocity in their report to the House. 
Most newspapers supporting Frlmont and Dayton said little or 
nothing about the affair. Those that did famtly make note of it, 
misrepresented it or actually justified it. For the most part, 
knowledge of the outrage was suppressed by such papers and by 
all Fr^ont speakers during the campaign; and so covered up 
and excused was it, that for two decades after the close of the 
Civil War many denied that John Brown had any part in it, al- 
though he admitted responsibility from the first. But Oliver’s 
minority report to the House and aflBdavits attached forced the 
horror upon the attention of Congress, and it was denounced in 
furious terms. 

The countryside where these killings were done shook with 
alarm and anger. Settlers in the vicinity, ‘regardless of party,’ 
met, branded the murderers as ‘midnight assassins,’ and pledged 
support to the capture and punishment of them. With incredi- 
ble speed the news flew over the Territory. Pro-slaveiy and Law 

^ Affidavits of Mahala Doyle and John Doyle in testimony attached to minority re- 
port, Eomrd ConmiUee, 1193-5, 

‘ Affidavits of James IZarris and Louisa Jane Wilkinson. Ib., 1195-9. 
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and Order newspapers at Leavenworth and Atchison issued 
furious extras. The Missouri border flamed with rage. Shannon 
issued belated and futile proclamations. 

The ‘militia’ was again called out. Punitive expeditions took 
the field. Free-State bands resisted, retaliated, gave blow for 
blow, shot for shot; and attacked on their part. Colonel Sumner 
and his United States dragoons strove without avail to keep 
order. Both sides denounced him. Henceforth, and during most 
of the Presidential campaign, Kansas was a place of rapine, rob- 
bery, arson, and bloodshed. 

From the moral point of view, both sides were guilty, almost 
equally guilty; but polities dominated all accounts that went to 
the country at large.^ In the Fremont press, the Free-State par- 
tisans were represented as exclusively brave and noble men 
fighting for liberty; ® in the Democratic press, they were branded 
only as outlaws bent on violence and plunder.® Exactly the re- 
verse was said about the pro-slaveiy and Law and Order men. 
Anti-Administration and anti-slavery sentiment was in constant 
volcanic eruption throughout the North. Feeling in the South, 
though more quiet, was just as hot on the other side, and was 
based on reports and assumptions as partial and as false. 

Nearly all Kansas marauders, whether pro-slavery or Free- 
State, were very young men, hardly more than boys. They 
finally came to be moved by love of adventure, by craving for 
loot, and by sheer blood-lust, as much as by devotion to the 
respective ‘causes’ for which they pretended to fight. With 
hearty good will, each side stole horses from the other side, and 
did the worst things they could think of. Even the Herald of 
Freedom finally admitted that this was true of some Free-State 

^ Gihon tesUfieB that the guerilla war was begun, by the Free-State men: They stole 
horses and * attacked the pro-slavery men in the roads and at thrir dwellings, and 
committed most flagrant outrages/ Gihon, 86. 

‘ *The Northern men have gone to Kansas as settlers of the soil; the Missouri army 
under the command of Atchison to drive them out. The only crime*’ which Lane and 
his men have been guilty of is that of dabxng to siiTTLXi m eanbab; it is this, which 
has provoked the dvil war/ Illinois Dailjf State Journal, Sept. 8, 1856. 

* *The Beecher riflemen are carrying things with a high hand in Kansas. Lane has 
organized an insurrection on a large scale.’ lUinois Daily State Register, Sept. 0, 1856. 

*The great bulk of the outrages have been committed by the free state men, as the 
marauding and predatory bands call themselves.’ Illinois Daily State Regisier, July 11, 
1856, quoting the artide of an ‘Eye-Witness' in the Albany Atlas and Argus, 
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partisans.^ The turbulence and the utter collapse of law drew 
to the Territory desperate characters from everywhere, as such a 
state of things always has done.^ This fact was not admitted — 
indeed, it was hotly denied — by both political parties through- 
out the Nation- 

On July 4, the Free State * legislature* met at Topeka. No- 
thing could have been done more certain to aggravate the bloody 
situation- Under orders of the Acting Governor Colonel Sunmer 
dispersed them. Fresh fuel this, and soaked in oil, for Repub- 
lican oratory and journalism — Federal soldiers driving freemen 
from the legislative hall! Federal bayonets at the throat of 
liberty!® 

Soon after the beginning of this guerilla warfare, the pro- 
slavery authorities and forces at Missouri towns on the river 
closed it to boats carrying men from the North bound for Kan- 
sas. Most were stopped at Lexington, none got beyond West- 
port. Many passengers were genuine immigrants, many others 
were bent only on strife. All were heavily armed; even those 
who really meant to settle in Kansas had rifles and knives. The 
weapons were taken from them and whole parties sent back. 
One such company from Chicago was disarmed at Lexington, 
the weapons stored, a receipt for them given, and the adven- 
turers returned to Alton.^ 

One side said that this barring of the river was a necessary 

^ ‘Disguise the fact as much as we will, there is a class of irresponsible persons, calling 
themselves !Free State men, who are engaged in horse stealing, and other crimes 
against pro-slavery settlers/ Herald of Freedom, Nov. SSO, 1856. 

‘Each party annoyed the other by raiding the camps and taking each other^s horses. 
We would get their horses one night, and they would get them back. . . , Then they 
would take our horses or something of ours. ■ . . We took each other prisoner,’ etc. 
Morrall, itansas HiH. ColL, xiv, 130. 

* Gihon, 89-90. * lUinoie Daily State Journal, Sept. 13, 1856. 

* Sf. Louis RejnihliGan, clipped in the Liberator, July 4, 1856, 

‘No hard words passe<L’ The Chicago men had been given $100 each to go to Kansas. 

Bepublican papers were enraged by this incident and printed savage editorials. New 
York Tribune, July 3; Illinois Daily State Journal, July 7; Chicago Weekly Demoorai, 
July 18; Canton Weekly Register, July 17; Rockford Republican, Jidy 84, 1856. 

The Democratic press denounced the Chicago company as 'that band of hirelings 
and would-be bullies.’ Cairo Weekly Times and Delta, July 9, 1856. 'They l^ked and 
acted more like a set of desperadoes.’ Ottawa Free Trader, July'5, 1856. 

The Journal and all Republican papers branded such (barges as lies and stood 
up for the accused companies as 'emigrants abused by the Missouri and South Carolina 
riavery dans.’ Illinois Daily State Journal, July 1 and 7, 1856. 
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measure of defence; the other side angrily declared that it was 
a pro-slavery act of war. It availed little, in any case — emi- 
grants and fighting men went to Kansas through Iowa and Ne- 
braska.^ On both sides, the marauding bands and those intent 
on vengeance, grew in numbers and were called ‘ armies.’ Those 
of the Free State Party finally became the larger and were 
far better equipped. 

Fights between the warring forces amounted to skirmishes 
and were referred to as ‘battles.’ Several were fought. One at 
Osawatomie became famous — three hundred pro-slavery men 
under ‘General’ Reid attacked Brown and thirty or forty Free- 
State partisans and, after a fight of three hours, defeated them. 
The ‘victors’ bmned the town, robbed the mail, stole cattle and 
horses, and murdered a man.* 

Black headlines in Fr6mont papers throughout the North an- 
nounced the catastrophe — twenty Free-State soldiers were 
dead, ran the sensational report, among them Brown and his 
son.® Greeley was always foremost in giving the most startling 
news. ‘For the bhod which has been shed in Kansas, for the cmZ 
war which exists in Kansas, for the consequences of making Kansas 
a slave State, should that event happen, and for all that is bitter and 
ferocious in the modem school of politics, it [the Tribune[ is more 
responsible than any newspaper in the Union,’ — so charged the 
New York Express, a Whig and Know-Nothing journal.* 

So it came about that ‘Bleeding Kansas’ was the chief source 
of political agitation in every free State during the FrAmont 
campaign — the chief topic of editorials and articles, of cam- 
paign speeches, of general talk. The New York Herald said that 
the real issue and the only issue was ‘Shall Kansas be a Free 
State or a Slave State?’ ® The Kansas ‘war’ together with the 

^ Gihon, 9S. ‘Large and well-armed companies come pouring in, many of them of ir- 
reproadiable character, who came to the relief of the oppressed; and others of desperate 
fortunes, eager to tahe part in the disturbances from a spirit of revenge or a love of 
excitement; and still others, perhaps, for the sole purpose of plunder.’ 

* Gihon, 100. 

’ New York Tribune^ Sept. 0, 18£6. Eor typically partisan account of ‘the battle of 
Osawatomie’ see IndioLWFpoUa Daily Journal^ Sept. 8, 1856. The B^^mont press gener- 
ally glorified Brown as a hero and saint. 

^ As quoted in IlUnm Daily Stale Register, June 23, 1856. Italics Register's, 

B Clipped in lUinois State Journal^ Sespt. 8, 1856. 
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assault on Sumner drove thousands to Fremont who otherwise 
would have gone to Buchanan.^ 

In Illinois, the State Journal fiercely asserted that ‘half the 
truth is not told’ about the outrages in Kansas, laid the blame 
on the Administration and declared that Buchanan would con- 
tinue its policy of blood.® Signers of a ‘monster petition’ 
asked Governor Matteson to call an extra session of the Legis- 
lature to ‘devise some means to protect the citizens of Illinois’ 
in Kansas from the Border Ruffians.® Matteson, of course, ig- 
nored the request; but he notified several companies of militia 
‘to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to Kansas.’ * Mili- 
tary companies were organized and equipped to go to the Terri- 
tory to fight.® 

The principal Republican campaign documents were Sum- 
ner’s ‘Crime Against Kansas,’ Seward’s speech for ‘Free Kan- 
sas,’ an analysis of ‘The Laws of Kansas’ by Schuyler Colfax of 
Indiana, the Majority Report of the Kansas Congressional 
Committee,® and the House Committee’s Report on Brooks. 

^ John F. Maim, Chairman anti-Nebraska (Republican) Committee, Chester, HI., to 
Trumbull, June 17, 1850. TnunbuU MSS. 

2 lUinois Daily State Journal, Sept. IS, 1856. 

^ Aurora Daily Beacon, Sept. 1856; Bocl^ord Register, Sept. 18, 1856; XJfrhana 
Union, Sept 18, 1856. 

* We have sent the petition to the Governor, now let ua go to work and send men and 
means to Kansas to conquer it effectually for Freedom.’ Avrora Daily Beacon, Sept. 
2^ 1856. 

* Chicago Weekly Democrat, Oct, 4, 1856. 

** ‘Twenty-seven men under the command of Rev. Wm. Strawn, intend to take up 
their line of march for Kansas. They go armed with Sharp’s rides, we believe, and 
doubtlefiB will strike terror into the border ruffians.’ Ottawa Free Trader, June 14, 
1856. Strawn’a company was disarmed and sent back. Ib,, July 5 and 12, 1856. 

‘The company for Kansas is now organized. ... It is composed of men of the right 
stamp.’ Roeliford Republican, June 25, 1856. 

‘One hundred men leave Chicago for Kansas next Monday, via the Rock Island 
railroad. Gen. Lane meets them at Iowa City on Tuesday.' Aurora Guardian, June 12, 
1856. 

‘Who then is possessed of heroism and enterprise suffident to volunteer to raise a 
company to go to Kansas.' Rockford Republican, March 5, 1856, and others in Illinoia 
and throughout the North. 

* New York Tribune, July 29, 1856. Also Trumbull MSS. from July to Nov., 1856, 
Most requests to Trumbull from Illinois constituents were for some of these documents, 
chiefly Sumner’s speech and the report of the Kansas Committee. All were printed by 
the New York Tribune, for campaign uses. 

The principal Democratic campaign documents were Douglas’s Kansas report of 
March 12, 1856, and his Kansas speeches of March 20 and April 4, 1856. These speeches 
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‘The demand for Sumner’s speech is beyond calculation or pre- 
cedent,’ reported the New York Tribune.^ ‘Scatter the Kansas 
investigating Committee’s report,’ Herndon urged Trumbull.® 
Typical of Republican campaign literature was a pamphlet 
entitled ‘the reign op terror in Kansas, aa Encouraged by 
President Pierce, and Carried out by the Southern Slave Power.' 
Wholesale robbery, burning, rape, murder, and like atrocities 
by Border RuflBans, were described; and the teid; was em- 
bellished with crude pictures of flogging, scalping, and bowie- 
knifing. 

Lincoln’s letters, however, and newspaper reports of what he 
said, show that he took no part in the Kansas agitation; most 
certainly he did not fan the flames of fury that swept over the 
North. His moderation, his hatred of violence in any form or by 
anybody, his passion for fairness, perhaps the information 
Delahay had given him, kept him cool among those who bore 
firebrands. Also Delahay was now in Rlinois. At a meeting in 
Springfield toward the end of September, Lincoln spoke to a 
crowd that ‘jammed’ the Hall of Rq)resentatives, but he gave 
most of his time to the attitude of the Government toward 
slavery, ‘from its earliest history’ until Douglas interfered, and 
said nothing about Kansas outrages and nothing to offend his 
former fellow partisans.® 

For Lincoln’s work was cut out for him — he must persuade 
the old line Whigs to leave Fillmore and go for Fr&nont. These 
Whigs were genuine conservatives. Above all things, they were 
for regular government, for law and order, and ‘the Kansas 
excitement’ did not appeal to them as it stirred radicals and 
those of emotional temperament. 

July 10 a great ‘Free Kansas’ Convention was held at Buf- 
falo. Reeder presided. Gerrit Smith demanded war, and 
pledged himself to give fifteen hundred dollars a month to buy 

were printed in German and circulated in lUinois. This alarmed Hepublican politicians, 
and they clamored for Republican speeches also in German. C. Cook and L. Bau^ to 
IVumbull, Ottawa, RL, July 1856. Trumbull MSS« 

Three hundred ^ousand of Douglas’s Kansas Report were printed : he paid one-third 
of the cost and gave money to his party's campaign fund. DougloB: Johnson, 304-6. 

1 June 3, 1866. > Herndon to Trumbull, July 12, 1866. Trumbull MSS. 

* lUmoia Daily State Jomrml, Sept. 26, 1866. ‘Never was he so powerful.' 
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Shaip’s rifles for the ‘freemen of Kansas’ until they won their 
fight. Eli Thayer was made General Manager of a vast and 
intricate organization covering the whole North to collect pro- 
visions, money, and arms. Not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars were to be raised every month. ‘Organize a Republican 
or Free-Kansas club in your township, ward, election or school 
district,’ Greeley urged his scores of thousands of readers.^ A 
national Kansas relief committee was appointed, of one man 
from each State. It had little or nothing to do, since the prac- 
tical work was put in other hands. Lincoln was chosen as the 
Illinois member.® He declined on the ground that he was too 
busy, and suggested that Fell be appointed in his stead. 

In his speeches throughout the campaign Lincoln stuck to 
two great issues — slavery must not be extended, the Union 
must be preserved. Not again did he show passion, as at the 
Bloomington Convention had been necessary. All accounts 
written at the time, whether by friend or foe, state that he 
always spoke argumentatively and in a conversational tone, 
albeit with intense earnestness. 

Lincoln went first to German communities, but he found 
them so strong for Fr6mont that he did not make many speeches 
to them. ‘God bless the Dutch,’ he exclaimed at Belleville, 
‘almost with tears in his eyes,’ when telling the crowd that 
‘here, as well as in other places where he had spoken, he had 
found the Germans more enthusiastic for the cause of Freedom 
than all other nationalities.’ ® 

Thus, very early in the campaign, Lincoln became assured 
that the Germans were ‘safe’ for the new party. Indeed, from 
the moment the Philadelphia nominations were made, the 
Germans had almost taken the lead throughout the North, even 
over the Republican radicals, in their eager endorsement of 
‘Fr6mont and freedom.’* So Lincoln gave nearly all of his 
time and strength to the obstinate old Whigs. 

^ New York TrUmne^ June 13» 1836. 

“ For full proceedings of the Buffalo Convention see New York Tmw, July 11, 1856, 
Also Thayer, 214-7, 

* Koerner, n, 32-3. 

< Tbe New York Tinusa, Feb. 2G, 1866, published a list of German papers. Even then 
moat of them were ^Bepublican* andforFr&nont. ^ii^holUinoUDa^SmeJmrnd, 
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‘I have just returned from speaking in . . . Edgar, . . . Coles 
and Shelby coimties,’ he wrote to Trumbull. ‘ Our whole trouble 
along there has been and is Fillmoreism. ... I t.binV we shall 
ultimately get all the Fillmore men, who are really anti-slavery 
extension — the rest will probably go to Buchanan. . . . The 
great difficulty with anti-slavery extension FilLmore men, is 
that they suppose Fillmore as good as Fr4mont on that ques- 
tion.’ Trumbull must go to the strong Whig communities at 
once, insisted Lincoln.^ 

As summer advanced, the regular Whigs became more active, 
more determined. In the fall, a great Whig meeting was held in 
Springfield. The Staie Journal ® belittled it and this only made 
the Whigs angry. At Albany, New York, early in July, Fill- 
more, in his capacity of Presidential candidate, stated the issue 
which Douglas during the previous year had advanced as the 
capital question of the times — the purely sectional nature of 
the new party and the certainty that the success of it would 
force disunion and civil war. 

*We see,’ said Fillmore, ‘a political party presenting candi- 
dates . . . selected for the first time from the Free States alone, 
with the avowed purpose of electing these candidates by suf- 
frages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who are engaged 
in such a measure can have seriously reflected upon the con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow in case of success? Can 
they have the madness or the folly to believe that our Southern 
brethren would submit to be governed by such a Chief Magis- 
trate? Would he be required to follow the same rule prescribed 
by those who elected him in making his appointments’ — Cabi- 
net members, foreign representatives, heads of departments, 
Federal Judges? 

‘Suppose that the South,’ argued Fillmore, ‘having a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, should declare that they would 
only have slaveholders for President and Vice-President, and 

July 12, 16, Aug. 14, 27, Sept. 4, 2G, Oct. 2, 1856; Rockford Republican, Sept. 3, 1856; 
Quincy Whig, Oct. 4, 1856. 

^ Lincoln to TnimbuU, Aug. 11, 1856. Trumbull MSS, 

> Oct, 3, 1856. ^Well may Democrats pat this new Fillmore movement on the 
bade.’ 
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should elect such by their exclusive suffrages to rule over us at 
the North. Do you think we would submit to it? No, not for a 
moment, ... It seems to me impossible that those engaged in 
this can have contemplated the awful consequences of success. 
If it breaks asunder the bonds of our Union, and spreads 
anarchy and civil war through the land, what is it less than 
moral treason?’ ^ 

Leading Whigs everywhere felt as keenly as Fillmore that the 
new party was a peril to the Nation, and that Eepublican vic- 
tory would rend the Republic. To avert that catastrophe, many 
of them decided, early in the campaign, to vote for Buchanan. 
From Boston, Rufus Choate, greatest and last of the Webster 
Whigs, struck with all his might. ‘The first duty, then, of 
whigs, not merely as patriots and as citizens, . . . but as whigs, 
and because we are whigs, is ... to defeat and dissolve the new 
geographical party, calling itself republican,’ he wrote to the 
Maine "WTiig State Central Committee. Indeed that was the 
‘only duty’ of Whigs, he said, 

‘By what vote can I do most to prevent the madness of the 
times from working its maddest act, — the very ecstasy of its 
madness, — the permanent formation and the actual present 
trimnph of a party which knows one half America only to hate 
and dread it; from whose unconsecrated and revolutionary 
baimer fifteen stars are erased or have fallen; in whose national 
anthem the old and endeared airs of the Eutaw Springs, and 
the King’s Mountain, and Yorktown, and those, later, of 
New Orleans, and Buena Vista, and Chapultepec, breathe no 
more.’ 

Choate’s letter was long, well reasoned, passionate. The peril 
of the Republican Party to the Union was plain, he insisted. 
‘Its mere struggle to obtain the government, as that struggle is 
conducted, is mischievous to an extent incalculable.’ If it were 
the purpose of a political party to work up hostile sentiment to 
prepare the Nation for war with a foreign power, ‘it could not 
do its business more thoroughly,’ than the Republicans were 

^ ‘Life and Tunes of Millard Eillmore: * in The Bepuhliot or a History qf (he United States: 
John Kobert Irdan, xni, 429-4. 

For this speech Fillmore was assailed with utmost virulence by Fremont papers, Nev) 
York HeraU, Sept. £4, 1856. 
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doing in working up Northern feeling against the South. Was 
that the statesmanship, the patriotism of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Jackson, Webster, Clay? asked Choate. Was 
that the counsel of America’s mighty dead? 

In his terror of the outcome, Choate became frantic, albeit 
he argued with the lawyer’s skill. If the dread work of the Re- 
publican Party ‘accomplishes its object and gives the Govern- 
ment to the North, I turn my eyes from the consequences. To 
the fifteen States of the South, that government wfil appear an 
alien government. ... It will appear a hostile government,’ — 
a single, vast section — ‘fiushed by triumph, cheered onward 
by the voices of pulpit, tribime, and press. . . . And then and 
thus is the beginning of the end.’ 

Kansas was a mere pretext, Choate asserted. ‘Strike down 
the rifle and the bowie knife,’ let migration take its natural 
course, and Kansas would ‘choose freedom for itself.’ In no 
other Territory was slavery possible; ‘a national party to give 
them freedom is about as needful and about as feasible as a 
national party to keep Maine for freedom.’ So Whigs must ‘do 
what we can to defeat and disband the geographical party. . . . 
In these circumstances I vote for Mr. Buchanan. He has large 
experience in public affairs; his commanding capacity is uni- 
versally acknowledged; his life is without a stain;’ above all 
other public men, ‘he seems at this moment ... to represent 
that sentiment of nationality — tolerant, warm and compre- 
hensive, — without which, without increase of which, America 
is no longer America.’ ^ 

Choate’s attack on the Republican Party had prodigious 
effect. All Whig and Democratic papers, and even many that 
were supporting Fr6mont, published it.® It was printed as a 
leafiet and distributed by the hundred thousand. Webster’s son, 
Fletcher Webster, took the field and with utmost virulence also 
assailed the ‘sectional or black republican Party’ and, like 
his leader, announced himself for the Democratic candidate.® 

^ Choate to the Maine Whig State Central Committeei Aug. in Boston Cornier , 
Aug. 14, clipped in New York Times, Aug. 15, 1856. 

3 The Illinois DaHy State Register, Aug. 21, printed Choate*8 letter in full. 

» 16., S^t. 16, 1866. 
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James B. Clay, the son of Henry Clay, mounted the stump for 
Buchanan because Republican success would mean ‘the dis- 
solution of the Union.’ ^ For the same reason Fremont’s 
brother-in-law came out for Buchanan.* The new party was, 
cried State Senator Wadsworth of New York, himself an op- 
ponent of slavery extension, a party of ‘'passion, prejudice, and 
disunion;’ it was purely sectional and fanatical, ‘cannot he a 
noHorud party’ and must be destroyed.® 

Toward the end of the campaign Choate made an elaborate 
speech at Lowell, Massachusetts, on the line of his letter to the 
Maine Whigs.^ On the same grounds, Amos A. Lawrence of 
Boston, while declining to be a Presidential elector on the 
‘American* ticket, announced that he would support Fillmore.® 
That Republican success meant disunion and war became the 
chief issue of all who opposed the new party. Nonsense! an- 
swered the Illinois State Journal. ‘Capitalists and commercial 
men are asked to “save the members from ruia” and their 
property from “depreciation,” by opposing Fr6mont and thus 
“saving the Union.”’ How absurd! How base! ® 

Wendell Phillips increased Whig terror. ‘There is merit in 
the Republican Party,’ he said. ‘It is this. It is the SFU- 
TIONAJj party ever organized in this country. It does not 
know its own face, and calls itself national, but it is not national; 
it is the Nmth against the South.’ ’’ Greeley frankly admitted the 
charge, adopted it, pressed it: ‘Is there a North?’ adeed the 
Tribune. ‘It is high time this question were definitively an- 
swered.’ ® 

The ablest Southern speakers came North and pleaded, 
almost with tears, for that national unity and brotherhood 
which had made the Republic prosperous, happy, and great and 

^ Clay’s spoecli at Tippecanoe Battle Ground, Illinois Daily State Register, Sept. 10, 
18£6. 

9 76., Oct. 8, 1866. 

9 As quoted in editorials New York Times, July 11, 1866. 

* In full in 76., Oct. 80, 1866. * Before the next President takes his seat, Kansas will be 
as quiet as IVUddlesex County/ 

® Lawrence to Peter L. Cox, July 4, in New York Times, July 14, 1866. 

* Illinois Daily State Journal, Oct. 16, 1866. 

^ lUinois DaUy State Register, Aug. 28, 1866. Italics and capitals Register's* 

* New York Tribune, Oct. 81, 1866. Editorial. Capitals Greeley's. 
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which, they claimed, would be broken by sectional strife.^ In 
his campaign speeches in the free States, Breckinridge, the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President, said that the South 
could not and would not submit to sectional rule; and he asked 
his Northern hearers whether they would do so in like case. 
Sadly many shook their heads in response, while others boldly 
shouted, No! 

In the South, the ‘fire-eaters,’ now swiftly rising to influence, 
thundered defiance, and preached secession in fierce and im- 
placable terms. ‘The Southern man who would submit to 
Pr6mont*s election is a traitor and a coward,’ shouted Keitt, 
to a madly cheering crowd of Virginia farmers.® ‘I ham hem a 
disunionist from the time I could think, exclaimed Brooks at a 
banquet in his honor; if Fr6mont — ‘that Frenchman’ — were 
elected, the South must secede, take Washington, seize the 
Treasury. Brooks, himself, would lead troops for that purpose. 
Down with the Constitution! ® ‘TREASON!’ shouted the State 
Journal in an emphatic introductory to an extract from ‘Bully 
Brooks’s’ speech which that paper printed.^ On the other hand, 

^ Notably Senator Hunter of Virginia at Poughkeepae, N.Y., Oct. 1, 1856. Hunter 
said that it was the first time in his life that he ever made a speech to a popular assembly 
outside his own State. Prom the So uthem and pro>*slavery point of view, his speech was 
able, and his plea for harmony eloquent. The North was already far stronger than the 
Sou^, he said, and must grow stronger every day — so why should she in^t and irri- 
tate the South? The Republican Party was wholly sectional and bent on forcing dis- 
union, etc. New York Times, Oct. 2, 1856, published Hunter’s speech in full. 

Toombs ddivered a lecture on slavery in many Northern cities during the first part of 
the year. He began at Boston. New York Herald, Feb. 2, 1856. 

Mason of Virginia delivered the oration on Bunker Hill Day at Boston; it was on the 
advantages of the Union and the necesdty of upholding the Constitution. Alexandria 
(Va.) Qaa^, June 20, 1856. 

‘ New York Herald, Sept. 11, 1856. * Where is the Southern man who says the South 
can stay with the North in this Union, stigmatized, dishonored, reviled, plundered, 
degraded? [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

‘Where is the Southern man with the blood of a freeman in his veins, who would not 
stnke down the fotd dominators? [Tremendous cheers, which continued for several 
minutes.] 

‘ I tell you now that if Frtoont is elected, adherence to the Union is treason to liberty, 
[Loud cheers.] 

'I tell you now that a Southern man who would submit to his election is a traitor and 
a coward. [Great Cheers,] ’ 

^ 15., Oct. 8, 1856. 

^ lUinoia Daily Stale Journal, Oct. 14, 1856. Capitals JoumaTs* An editorial, clipped 
from the New York Herald in the Daily Illinois State Journal, Oct. 17, said tiiat ‘tho 
lawless despotism of the South,’ as bad as Russia, ‘as blood-thirsty as Robespierre,’ 
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t.liinTc what would happen if Buchanan was elected — the slave 
trade would be ‘reopened/ ^ 

The election of Fremont would sound the knell of the Union, 
said the Charleston Mercury? The Richmond Enquirer declared 
that if the sectional party won, the South would withdraw, take 
with her southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, set up her own 
Government, and make treaties with friendly foreign powers/ 
Yet, as a section, the South was quiet — conservative Union 
sentiment still lingered/ It is impossible to repeat this fact 
too often or with too much emphasis, if we are to get a just and 
accurate view of Southern feeling at that time. ‘All they 
[Southern people] ask from us is simply to let them alone,’ said 
Buchanan as election day approached.® 

Such was the condition Lmcoln faced. In Central and South- 
ern Illinois great numbers of Whigs and Know-Nothings 
thou^t and felt as hundreds of thousands of their party bro- 
thers did in other parts of the country. On August 14, a straight- 
out Whig paper, the Conservative, was started in Springfield. 
It advocated the election of Fillmore. Whig meetings grew 
in size and spectacular display. The Democrats cheered them 
on. But neither they nor the great Democratic demonstrations 

etc., was 'laboring to subdue the North under threats of disunion , . . and civil 
war.' 

^ JUvnois Daily State Journal, Nov. 8, 1856, This became a general Republican as* 
sertion at the end of the campaign. New York Tribune^ Nov, 4, 1856, and other Fr4mout 
papers during the week before Section. 

® As quoted in New York Tmee^ Oct. 11, 1856. 

’ As quoted by Botts in his Petersburg speech, Sept. 28, 1856, in Neto York Eerdd, 
Oct. 6, 1856. See infra* 

The Southern press, led by the Charleeton Merouryt was almost a unit for secession in 
the event of Fremont’s election. 75., Sept. 26, 1856. 

* This was ^wn in the heavy vote for Fillmore, in Southern States. Now and then 
this fedSng was expressed during the campaign. For instance. Professor Hedrick of 
the University of North Carolina wrote a strong Union and anti^slavery letter to the 
Raleigh Standard and boldly declared that he was for Fr6mont; for which he was forced 
to leave the University. Clipped in New York Timee^ Oct. 14, 1856. 

John Minor Botts of Richmond made a strong and determined Union speech at 
Petersburg, Va., Sept. 28, 1856. Hew York Eerald^ Oct. 6, 1856. 

On Oct. 7, at the celebration in South Carolina of the anniversary of the battle of 
King's Mountain, 15,000 people from all over the South vociferously cheered the orator 
of the day, George Bancroft of Massachusetts, the historian and diplomat, and Polk’s 
Secretary of the Navy, when he exclaimed: 'Let the Union stand Hke your own moun- 
tains,* for we are all 'one people.’ Hew York Eerald, Oct. 11, 1856. 

^ Bwhanam Curtis, n, 176. 
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equalled the Republican gatherings, A tidal wave of emotion 
swept over the North. In numbers, noise, show, and all the 
elements of popular uprising, the fight for Fr4mont was almost 
identical with that for Harrison in 1840. But the Republicans 
of 1856 had a definite program, a mass of arguments, a great 
cause. 

The foremost Republican orators in the Nation came to 
Illinois — Seward, Hale, Wade, Giddings, Wilson, Banks, the 
newly elected Speaker of the House, Francis P. Blair, Anson 
Burlingame. Burlingame’s tour was an unceasing ovation; at 
every station thousands thronged to hear and see the hero 
who had defied and mastered ‘Bully Brooks.’ ^ All these speak- 
ers had been Whigs, Free-Soilers, Ehow-Nothings, or anti- 
Nebraska Democrats; and all spoke the Republican language of 
that super-heated campaign — spoke of ‘Bleeding Kansas,’ the 
stricken Sumner, the aggressive, militant, disunionist ‘Slave 
Power.’ Those were the subjects that stirred the people, Hun- 
dreds of local speakers made every schoolhouse, every grove, 
resonant with loud pleas. During the campaign, every Kansan 
who could speak in public was on the stump in Illinois. Among 
them was Delahay.* 

‘Bleeding Kansas and the infernal outrage of Brooks’ would 
carry Illinois, the Chief of the Land Department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad assured Trumbull; do not heed the ‘howls of 
blackguards and ruffians, — demagogues and traitors,’ he coun- 
selled the Senator. ‘I am for the war, and to the end.’ ® 

Republican speakers also made answer to the Whig and 
Democratic charge that the Republican Party was sectional 
and a deadly menace to the Union. Lincoln did the same thing 
— indeed this was the heart of the speech he made throughout 
those ^cited and ominous months; but while his argument on 
sectionalism and Union was in matter identical with those 

^ New York 2Vi&un^ Aug. 15, 1856. ‘His speeches [referring to those delivered m 
Ohio] have been a succession of splendid triumphs/ etc. 

^ ' One Mark W. Delahay, sometime general loafer from Slansas, shiidss for freedom* 
at a Bepublican meeting at Carlinville. lUinoia Daily State Register, Oct. 18, 1856. Six 
of the best speakers from Kansas were at a single Illinois meeting. Herald of Freedom, 
Feb. 16, 1856. 

^ D. C. Phillips to TVumhull, June 17, 1856. Phillips said that Bissell and Hofhnan 
would be elected because th^ would get the German vote. Trumbull MSS. 
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made by Republican speakers and newspapers everywhere, 
Lincoln stated his argument in simpler fashion and plainer 
words than was done by any other man. The only parts of 
his i^eech that he wrote out for the press were on those sub- 
jects. 

At Galena, he spoke as if his opponents were facing him in 
the crowd — an effective trick of oratory which Lincoln favored 
and used with force and skill. ‘You further charge us with 

being disunionists It is untrue. ... Do you find it in our 

platform, our speeches, our conventions, or anywhere? If not, 
withdraw the charge.’ 

What folly, exclaimed Lincoln, was Fillmore’s charge that 
the election of President and Vice President from the same 
section would necessarily dissolve the Union. The Constitution 
said nothing about the latitude and longitude of States from 
which those officials came — it only required that they should 
come from different States. Did the election of Jackson and 
Calhoun, both from slave States, dissolve the Union? asked 
Lincoln. When those places were filled by Tyler of Virginia 
and King of Alabama, was the Union thereby endangered? At 
the present moment both offices were occupied by North- 
ern men,^ ‘and the Union stands and will stand. You do not 
pretend that it ought to dissolve the Union, and the facts 
show that it won’t’ — so there was nothing in the disunion 
charge. 

The only thing that might dissolve the Union, said Lincoln, 
was the restoration of the Missouri Compromise; but it was 
not likely that that measure would be reenacted, because it 
would require ‘a decided majority’ to do it. Even if the Re- 
publicans had the power to restore the Compromise, they 
‘would have no desire to dissolve the Union.’ 

If it was said that it would be unconstitutional to enact the 
old restrictions of slavery and that some States would not sub- 
mit, the answer was that the Supreme Court of the United 
States alone could decide the question of constitutionality; 

^ Pierce of New Hampshire and Jesse D. Bright of Indiana. William R. King of 
Alabama, who was elected Vice President with Fierce, had died, and Brij^t, who was 
President of the Senate in 1856, was in effect Vice Pre^dent of the United States. 
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‘and we will submit to its decisions; and if you do also, tbere 
will be an end of the matter.’ Thus Lincoln in 1856 took the 
exact ground on which Douglas stood the following year and 
thereafter. The Democratic press promptly endorsed Lincoln’s 
statement as ‘ sound,’ but said that the Republican Party denied 
that very doctrine — would Lincoln stand by it in the future? ^ 

Would the Democrats accept as final what the Supreme 
Court might say? asked Lincoln. ‘If not, who are the dis- 
u nio nists — you or we? ’ 

But, no matter what happened, exclaimed Lincoln, ‘the 
Union will not be dissolved. We don’t want to dissolve it, and 
if you attempt it we won’t let you,’ Lincoln again warned the 
South. 

‘With the purse and sword, the army, navy, and treasury, in 
our hands and at our command, you could not do it. This gov- 
ernment would be very weak indeed if a majority with a dis- 
ciplined army and navy and a well-filled treasury, could not 
preserve itself when attacked by an unarmed, undisciplined, 
unorganized minority. 

‘All this talk about the dissolution of the Union is humbug, 
nothing but folly. We do not want to dissolve the Union; you 
shall not.’ ® Thus in 1856 Lincoln stated that purpose which 
he was to carry out as President, the purpose to put down seces- 
sion by force — if the South should go out of the Union, the 
North would bring it back at the point of the bayonet. 

Douglas, and all Democratic, Whig, and ‘American’ speakers, 
as well as newspapers, made short work of the Republican argu- 
ment that because three Presidents and Vice Presidents had 
come from the same section without causing disunion then, the 
same thing would not cause disunion now. Lincoln assumed 
that ‘the political aspect of the country is the same now as it 
was then,’ said the Conservabi/oe. ‘If they are similar, in the 
name of history, tell us in what? ’ He said that slavery is the 
great issue — was ‘that . . . the aU-absorbmg question in 18S8, 
in 1840 and 1841? ... It was not even thought of.’ The danger 
now was the election of a President and Vice President ‘as the 

^ Rock Island Argue, clipped in Illinois Daily Stale Register^ Aug. 11, 18£6. 

* Works, n, 29^-6. 
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avowed representatives of a purely sectional principle,’ the 
Whig organ pointed out. 

That paper mourned Lincoln’s fall. ‘We ask all honest men, 
if this isn’t shameful.’ He was no longer the Lincoln of old, 
lamented the Whig paper. ‘We have known him too long and 
too well as a leader in the glorious Whig army. Though gone 
from us now — lost to us and lost forever, yet there are many 
glorious recollections of the past around which our memories 
fondly linger. Many times and oft have our souls been kindled 
by the burning doquence that gudaed spontaneously from his 
heart. Time and again have his thrilling words sent new life 
through every "Whig bosom.’ There could be but one explana- 
tion for the change m Lincoln, the Consewatwe continued; he 
was now ‘drawing his political sustenance from the breast of 
that diseased old hag abolitionism,’ and was ‘tainted with the 
corruptions of his political mother.’ ^ 

Trouble arose in the new party; the talk was that Bissell 
wanted Lincoln to take his place as candidate for Governor, 
Bissell to run for Senator against Douglas in 1868. ‘Long’ John 
Wentworth was at the bottom of it, said the Democrats; he 
wanted to i^Ut the friends of Lincoln and Bissell and thus get 
the Senatorial candidacy for himself. Lincoln flatly said no: 
it was ‘well understood by the party that he is to be tibe next 
senator, from the fact that he was defrauded out of it by the 
last legislature. . . . He has no idea of making room for another 
renegade democrat, and if the old-line whigs are to be sold out 
again,’ Lincoln ‘is done spending his time and money canvassing 
the state.’ * So the deal feU through. Although the account of 
it is partisan, and, of course, inaccurate, something of the kind 
did take place. Thus were personal ambition and smal} intrigue 
present, even in a great national fight over a great national 
issue. 

As the campaign wore on, the charge of Rq)ublican sectional- 
ism made pronounced headway. A movement began among the 
Whigs to follow the advice of Choate and other old time Whig 
leaders, to support Buchanan in order to avert disunion. To 
check this tendency, and to save Whig votes for Fillmore, a 

^ GonservaHve, Aug. SI. 1856. ^ IlUnoia DaUy Stale Register, Sept. 5, 1850. 
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National Whig Convention was held at Baltimore in mid- 
September. Delegates came from twenty-six States.^ 

It was a solemn assemblage of earnest men, moved wholly 
by fear for the Union. The chairman was Edward Bates of 
Missouri, who was to be Lincoln’s first Attorney General. The 
Convention promptly and unanimously ratified the Know- 
Nothing, or ‘American’ ticket, Fillmore and Donelson, and 
adopted a platform that stated io grave terms the issue of the 
hour: a party, ‘founded only on geographical distinctions,’ 
would surely destroy the Union because the Nation was made 
up of ‘widespread’ sections with different climates, different 
products, and different ‘social and domestic institutions.’ 

It was an ‘absolute necessity’ to avoid geographical parties 

— that was a ‘fundamental article’ of Whig faith. Washington 
saw clearly the danger of such parties; his warning against them 
was being ‘fearfully’ justified by the sectional strife now going 
on; and that terrible and foolish strife must be stopped at once, 
or the Union was lost. 

All lovers of the Constitution must ‘look with alarm’ on the 
two major political parties now in the field — ‘one claiming 
only to represent sixteen northern States, and the other appeal- 
ing mainly to the passions and the prejudices of the Southern 
States.’ The success of either would ruin the country. The only 
way to prevent that catastrophe was to elect as President a 
man who held each section in equal regard, and was pledged to 
neither. 

Such a man was Fillmore, asserted the Whigs. Regardless of 
the ‘peculiar doctrines’ of the party which had already nomi- 
nated him, Fillmore was an ideal candidate in the present crisis 

— wise, moderate, experienced, firm, with ‘calm, pacific tem- 
perament,’ but a vigorous executive who was whole-heartedly 
devoted to the Constitution and, far above all other merits, not 
connected with either of the sectional parties ‘now struggling 
for political supremacy.’ ® 

In short, the National Whigs, formally and as a party, made 

^ Only California, Iowa, Midiigan, Texas, and "V^soonsin were not represented. Mo- 
Kee, 04. 

3 McKee, 94-6. 
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the preservation of the Union, imperilled by sectional parties, 
their one great issue — their only issue. And it was an issue 
that appealed to masses of conservative Union men in the South 
as well as in the North — to more in the South, indeed, than 
in the North as the election showed. 

But the Republicans gained strength every day. The Kansas 
relief organization, permeated every Northern State, every 
county, weU-nigh every township. Great numbers of women 
were among its agents.^ The majority of Protestant ministers, 
except those of the Episcopal Church, preached for it, talked 
for it, worked for it.^ For the first time in a national political 
campaign, preachers, as such, and women, as such, took active 
part, ‘Among the strongest aids of the Black Republican party 
. . . may be numbered the Pulpit and Petticoats,’ snarled the 
Indianapolis State Seniinel after the election.® All these efforts 
aided the Republican cause. In practical results on votes 
the Kansas organization and that of the new party were 
one. 

During August matters in Kansas became so bad that the 
President removed Shannon and sent a strong, just, and able 
man to put down violence, restore order, establi^ peace. His 
name was John White Geary of Pennsylvania, He was well 
fitted for his hard task,* and well he did it. 

Before he reached his post he saw Governor Sterling Price 
of Missouri, and through the efforts of the two men the blockade 
of the Missouri River was lifted and that waterway again 
opened to all immigrants,® In Kansas itself the new Governor 
found a saturnalia of lawlessness and ruflSanism — ■ acting GoV“ 
emor Woodson had proclaimed the Territory to be in a state of 

» Aurora Guardian, Aug. 7, Oot, 9, Oct. 28; Avrora DaUy Beaaon, Sept. 17; Roohford 
BejmUican, Oct. 16, Oct. 23, 1856. 

* This had been going on ^ce 1854. Illinois DaUy State Journal, Sept. 17, 1854. 

' Nov. 18, 1856. 

* Geeiy vras a civil engineer and had studied law. He commanded a Pennsylvania 
regiment in the Meadcan War and was wounded in battle; and, because of cool-headed 
gallantry, was made military governor of Mexico City when that place was occupied by 
the American forces. He was given practical control of San Prancisoo from the acquisi- 
tion of California until a State Constitution was formed, when he was elected the first 
Mayor of the City, Geary was thirty-seven years old when he became Governor of 
Kansas. 

> Gihon, 108. 
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rebellion. Under Geary’s orders, United States troops put an 
end to guerilla warfare, suppressed marauders, protected peace- 
able citizens. In doing so be was as impartial as be was stern — 
both sides were treated alike. As tbe Presidential election drew 
near peace bad been restored and normal conditions were well 
under way.^ 

But Geary’s work in Kansas did not soften tbe language of 
Repubbcan press and spokesmen in tbe political campaign. 
Ratber tbe progressive establishment of law and order by 
Federal soldiers inflamed Repubbcan denunciation and appeal. 
Here, said stump speakers and newspapers, was fredt evidence 
that tbe ‘Slave Power,’ through its tool, Franklin Pierce, was 
using tbe Army of tbe United States to crush freedom in 
Kansas. Because be did not take their side pro-slavery men in 
Missouri and Kansas were even more bitter toward Geary. Tbe 
South, as a section, was comparatively silent — almost it may 
be said to have been resigned to tbe now plainly inevitable out- 
come. Thus the campaign raged on. 

From the beginning of the Presidential contest Repubbcan 
meetings bad been clamorous and large, and as tbe weeks and 
months went by those gatherings became greater and more 
earnest. Indeed, they finally exceeded in numbers and en- 
thusiasm those of tbe Log Cabin and Hard Cider campaign of 
1840, which they so much resembled. 

Along the dusty roads stretching through the vast prairies, 
slowly rolled big wagons fiUed with whole fanaflies on their way 
to hear noted speakers.^ Rural fife and drum corps shrilled and 
rattled. Cavalcades of young men and women wearing gay 
sashes and bberty caps rode proudly in long parades. At night 
meetings in towns a new feature attracted lively interest — in 
the processions companies of youths, wearing uniforms, carried 
torches. They cheered vociferously on the slightest pretext or 
without any pretext at all, and were as ready to fight as to 

^ QHum^ 204, 214. ‘No sooner had the war ceased, in September last, on the arrival 
of Gov. Geary, than our people engaged at once in their usual avocations.* Herald 0 / 
Freedom, Dec. 20, 1856. 

3 The custom of fanners gomg long distances with their families and 'hired men’ to 
attend party ‘rallies ’ continued throughout the seventies. Often these meetings would 
last two or three days. 
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cheer, They were called the *Wide Awakes.’^ Presently we 
shall see them marching to war at Lincoln’s call. 

Songs by glee dubs, the assemblages often joining in the 
chorus, were a big feature of the campaign — and a big factor. 
In most of these songs, with Kansas as the motif, the militant 
note was sharply struck. Examples are; 

‘March! we have sworn to support her, 

The prayers of the righteous shall speed us, 

A chief never conquered shall lead us — • 

Fremont shall lead the Free! 

‘ Then from the fields red with slaughter, 

Slavery’s hordes shall be driven, 

Freedom to Kansas be given, 

Fr6mont shall make her Pi'ee! Hurrah! * * 

The chorus of a warlilce Fr6mout song was sung by vast audi- 
ences at tremendous Republican meetings in the larger cities of 
the North, to the tune of the Marseillaise. When thousands of 
voices thus united in the singing of the inspiring words and air 
the enthusiasm often became indescribable; 

'Arise, arise, ye brave! 

And let your war cry be! 

Free Speedi, Free Press, Free Soil, Free Men, 

Fbe-mont and viotoby/ ® 


^ For ori^ and significance of the 'Wide Awakes/ see p. £24, supra. 

^ T have never seen such a belligerent spirit manifested/ A. S. Palmer, Geneva, Wis., 
to Trumbull, July 7, 3856. Trumbull MSS. 

® New York TimeSt Herald, Tribune, June 26, 1866, describing Fremont ratification 
meeting in New York, June 26, 1856. Times* account clipped in Inberaior, July 4, 1866. 

Ano^er popular song was t^led 'Bmuly Bhooks’s Song, As sung by himself, at a 
private meeting of his friends in Washington, immediatdy after his attempted assassma- 
tion of Sumner. Old Uncle Butler presiding.’ It was very long. Topical verses are: 

‘0! my name is Budly Bbooks, 

Bully Brooks, Brooks, Brooks; 

0! my name is Bully Brooks, 

Ha-hal ha^-hal 

I’ve strength, if not good looks, 

Know bludgeons if not books, 

And am the dirtiest of Brooks, 

By far — by farl 

[Interrupted by drunken chorus from the company:] 
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The Whigs and ‘Americans/ toOj were hearty singers. One of 
their songs, ‘The Union MABSBiLiiAiSE,’ spiritedly expressed, 
in many verses, the supreme issue as the Whigs saw it: 

'Awake! ye men who love your nation — 

Her starry standard boldly raise! 

Disunion threats its desolation. 

And Faction lights her dreadful blaze! 

0! shall we tamely list to treason. 

And hear our glorious land decried — 

Her laws — her charter — all defied 
By zealots void of truth or reason? 

Chorus: 'Arise! Americans! 

The Untow — *tis your own! 

March on! March on! all hearts as one! 

Fillmore and Dooelson!' ^ 

'Then three cheers for Bully Brooks, 

Bully Brooks, Brooks, Brooks! 

And three for Bully Keitt, 

Hip-hip-hurrah 1 

Tho' th^ flogg'd their very mothers, 

Stabb’d their sisters or their brothers. 

They could count upon the South-ers, 

Hurrah! hurrah!' 

'Sm York Evening Fost^ dipped in the lAberaloTt July 4, 18fi6. 

^ Conservative, Aug, 28, 1856. 

Another of the many Whig songs, The Nation's Song (Tune — 'Few Days’), was 
sung at the great Whig meeting at Springfield. It ran: 

‘Out cause is brightening every day. 

Few days, few days, 

So “Budk” and FrSmont dear the way, 

Fillmore's going home; 

"Old Bucik” is but a quarter nag. 

Few days, few days. 

And the “Mustek” now begins to fag, 

Fillmore’s going home. 

Oh! the Locos now are sighing, 

Few days, few days. 

They see there’s no use trying 

Fillmore’s going home.’ — - Ih,, Aug. 21, 1868. 

An 'American song* was; 

'There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good tiime coming. 

There’s a good time coming, boys. 

Wait a little longer! 

For we shall live to see the day, 

When Americans shall have fi^ sway. 

In the good time coming!’ — 75., Oct. 2, 1856. 
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Republican gatherings at important towns were very large — 
often ten thousand people went to them. Lincoln spoke at one 
at Princeton where more than that number came.^ When 
Trumbull spoke at Jadcsonville, the procession was over a mile 
and a quarter long.® A Republican meeting at Danville num- 
bered fifteen thousand and lasted two days.® Early in October, 
twenty thousand attending the State Fair at Alton, togetlier 
with the population of the town, made up one of the greatest 
meetings ever seen in the West. Lincoln was the speaker of the 
day, and the torch-light procession, the bands, the cheering, 
were immense.'* A demonstration at Jacksonville, where Lin- 
coln, Herndon, and others spoke from several different stands, 
was so big and enthusiastic that ‘the like was never before 
equalled in the State.’ ® 

In cities, especially at capitals, scores of thousands from all 
over the State attended Fremont meetings. At a Fremont 
‘celebration’ at Beloit, Wisconsin, thirty thousand came from 
that State and Illinois, the procession was seven miles long, 
and in it were two thousand wagons filled with farmers.® A 
Fremont ‘rally’ at Indianapolis m the middle of July was typi- 
cal of all in the Fr4mont campaign, whether held in country, 
town, or city — typical of the crowds, the spectacles, the frenzy. 
Special trains, wagons, horses, boats, brought fifty to sixty thou- 
sand people at least, reported the Chicago Tribune. The proces- 
sion was hours in passing a given point. A single delegation 
numbered four thousand five hundred men. Twenty-four 
Marshals assisted the Grand Marshal. Fifty bands played. 
Continuous cheers arose. From windows along Washington 
Street and from the roofs of hotels were ‘thousands of fair 

^ lUinois State Journal^ July 11, 1856. 

3 16., Sept. 20, 1866. 

^ 16., Aug. 25; Chicago WeeUy Democrat, Aug. 30, 1856. 

^ Chicago WeeUy Democfai, Oct. 4, 1856. 

« lUhiois Daily Stoic Joumol, Nov. 8, 1856. The Democrats intimated that the ex- 
pense for these^ displays and attractions — free dinners, bands, half fare on railroads, 
etc. — was *paid for possibly out of the Kansas fund.* Ruahoillo (III,) TmeSt Sept. 26, 
1866. 

• Qhiaago Daily Democratio Preae, Sept, 5, 1860, Everywhere Uio Itepublican meetings 
were very big. One at Muncie» Ind., numbered 20,000. Indianapolia Daily Journal, 
Sept. 80, 1866. 
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ladies, waving handkerchiefs.’ Great flags were suspended 
across the streets. All day long cannon roared. 

The procession was gay with floats. One in the form of a 
canoe, carried ‘thirty-two beautiful young ladies,’ all but one 
dressed in white, representing the States, while one, ‘a very fair 
girl’ shrouded in black crape, personified Kansas. On a banner 
above the young women was the legend ‘opposition to old 

BACHELORS.’ 

A great ball, fifteen feet in diameter, was rolled by a score 
of men. It was the ‘Ball of Freedom,’ but was covered with 
devices showing economic demands: a train of cars (the Pacific 
railroad) drawn by an engine labelled ‘Pr6mont’ which ‘was 
knocking a “Buck” ofli the track;’ another declared for ‘Im- 
provement to Rivers and Harbors,’ Hundreds of banners had 
pictures and mottoes expressive of popular Republican thought; 
a man s kinnin g a buck — ‘Fr6mont the Hunter; ’ a mustang 
kicking ofl a buck’s horns; a Border Ruffian holding a rope 
looped about the neck of a Free-State man who exclaimed ‘1 
die for Freedom;’ ‘Hoosiers will go for the Pacific Railroad;’ 
‘The White House no Place for an Old Bachelor.’ 

One section of the parade was made up of Germans. On their 
baimers, and, in their language, were such phrases as ‘Free men 
in the Republic,’ ‘No man is the property of another,’ ‘Freedom 
in a Free State,’ ‘Let a man be a man,’ ‘Let the Slave be free,’ 
‘Free Speech and Free Press.’ 

After the speaking where many orators harangued the crowds 
from five different stands, another procession of yoimg Re- 
publicans, got up to expose ‘Democracy,’ came down Wadbing- 
ton Street. Most were on horseback led by the Devil in black, 
with horns, cloven feet, and long tail, holding a banner in- 
scribed, ‘My works do follow me.’ Bdbdnd him in a big wagon 
was Pierce and his cabinet, and after them, mounted on horses, 
mules, and jackasses, rode two hundred Border Ruffians, out- 
landishly dressed and armed with all kinds of weapons. Eight 
oxen drew a boiler in lieu of a cannon. 

Then, in another wagon came ‘Brigham Yotjng with six 
wives most fashionably dressed, hoop-skirts and all, each with 
a little Brigham in her arms,’ the Mormon chieftain holding a 
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banner, ‘HtiKRAH fob the Kanbas-Nebeaska Bill — It 
Introdtjces Polygamt and Slavery.’ Still another wagon 
bore a group — ‘Bully Brooks’ beating prostrate Sumner with 
a club. At night a torch-light procession two miles long, the 
marchers four abreast, headed by five brass bands, made Wash- 
ington Street look like a river of fire, while the thunder of 
artillery was scarce loud enough to drown the cheers.’^ 

No Republican meeting, big or little, was without such enter- 
taining features. In country towns barbecues were a favorite 
mode of campaign cheer, and throngs gathered about roasted 
oxen m hilarity and hunger as well as with fervor for freedom. 
Always the Buchanan-Old Bachelor mottoes appeared; always 
the floats of girls in white, wreaths of flowers about their brows, 
with one in black — the States and Kansas; and, sometimes 
over them floated a great banner with the lines in large letters, 

‘ Who ever heard in all his life. 

Of a candidate without a wife? ’ * 

Often the reverse of the ‘old bachblob’ legend was personi- 
fied in a way that vastly pleased onlookers — the prettiest girl 
to be found, as ‘Queen of Hearts,’ represented ‘adored Jessie,’ 
Pr&nont’s lovely and spirited wife.* She was the daughter of 
Benton and, when dbe was fifteen had eloped with the gallant 
explorer, who was then twenty-eight.** No matter! said Repub- 
licans; ‘the course of true love never did run smooth.’ And had 
not her parents forgiven them? Who was prouder of his son- 
in-law than Benton? At any rate, Fremont was not an ‘old 
bachelor.’ So ‘John and Jessie forever! Hurrah!’ Thus an- 
other element of romance was added to the Republican standard 
bearer. 

But all was not praise for the ‘Pathfinder,’ the fighter, the 
lover; detraction made free with him, too. Pr4mont’s father 

^ Indianapolis Correspondence* Chicago Daily Tr^ne^ July 15. clipped in New York 
Times, July SI. 1850. 

s Chkago Daily Demoaratk Frees, Oct. 11, I860, describing a IVOmont rally at Peoria, 
where Lincoln spoke. 

® Era: Cole, 148; Ruehtnlle (Hi.) Time, Sept. 1866» 

* They were married Oct. 19, 1841. Protestant clergsrtncn refused to perform the 
ceremony, but the infatuated couple persisted and finally were married by a Catholic 
priest, one father Horsey, at Georgetown. 
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was a French adventurer, who, after long and thrilling experi- 
ences, reached Norfolk, Virginia. There he taught French, and 
made love to a beautiful and passionate young woman who was 
the wife of a rich old man, an officer of the Revolution. A 
divorce resulted, she married Fr6mont, and the two made off 
in a wagon on a journey among the Indians of the Southern 
States, camping by the roadside on their way. At one such 
stop near Savannah John C. FrAtnont was born. 

When he became the Republican candidate, these facts were 
raked up. It was said that the father never took out naturaliza- 
tion papers, never became an American citizen; that the birth 
of the son was irregular; that the marriage came too late. In 
a speech in Richmond Governor Wise of Virginia publicly 
charged that Fr6mont was ‘born illegitimately in a neighboring 
State, if not ill begotten in this very dty.' ^ All over the South 
that accusation was believed, and so much was said about it in 
the North, that Fr6mont newspapers took note of it. Even if 
true, what difference did it make? asked the New York Times 
in a long, leading editorial; it was not Fr6mont*s fault in any 
case. 

Thus, while Kansas and Freedom were made the dominant 
note of all Republican meetings, the domestic lives of Buchanan 
and of Fremont were contrasted, and this personal phase was 
appreciable in the campaign. Far stronger were attacks on 
Mormonism and polygamy. But next to the stricken Territory, 
Border Ruffians, and the arrogant Slaveocracy as personified by 
‘Bully Brooks,’ the most effective Republican appeal was eco- 
nomic. No meeting, no procession was without reference to the 
Pacific railroad and to the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

Nor were increasing hard times without influence — very 
great influence. It needed only the climax of this growing finan- 
cial distress, which came in the North (though not in the South) 
the very next year in the panic of 1857, and the declaration for 
a protective tariff to foster Northern manufacturers, which the 
Republicans neglected to make in 1856 — it needed only these 

^ New York TvnLea, Oct, 6; IlUnois Daily State Journalt Oct. 9B, 1856. *Tdl me if the 
hoisting of the black flag over you by a Freuchman's bastard, while the arms of civil 
war are already clashing, is not to be deemed an overt act and a declaration of war?’ 
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things, in addition to anti-slavery agitation and the other 
factors enumerated to mahe Republican victory thereafter 
certain in the North. 

But in the Fremont campaign the ‘taUsing points’ of the new 
party were liberty, monogamy, and ‘righteousness’ in general. 
‘Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Speech, Free Men, Fremont’ was 
the Republican motto and battle cry.^ 

Democratic meetings were also vociferous, also big. At one 
in Jacksonville there were ‘Democrats by acres,’ and the shouts 
and cheers were absolutely deafening.* Douglas spoke to six 
thousand people at Bloonaington,® to ten thousand at Decatur.* 
Always his theme was ‘the Constitution and the Union’ which, 
said he, the ‘Black Republican Party’ would destroy, and the 
maintenance of law which it flouted. Indeed, the Douglas De- 
mocracy of 1856 preached the Union, and talked the Union, 
more than did the Republicans; and we shall see such Northern 
Democrats, under Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief, make good 
their faith on battlefields. Theii' bitterest partisan charge now 
was that the new party consisted of the ‘woolly host of dis- 
union.’ ® 

The State Register boasted that twenty thousand came to 
hear Douglas at Springfield; the roads to the capital were 
crowded for miles. The parade far exceeded any like procession 
by the Republicans in Central Illinois. Besides bands of music 
from Springfield and towns in adjacent counties, one came from 
St. Louis, A float covered with blue cloth spangled with stars 
carried little girls representing the States; while on the biggest 
float was a large gilded eagle and a great banner on which was 
inscribed in golden letters: ‘the tjnion: the fathers op ’76 

WON IT. FATHERS OF 1866 PRESERVE IT.’ * 

Nor were the Whig and Know-Nothing meetings small. In- 
deed, throughout Central and Southern Illinois they rivalled 
those of the Democrats and far exceeded those of the Republi- 

^ Dovglas: JolinsoD, 147« 

> Illinois Daily State Register^ Sept. 15, 1856. 

» Ibn Sept. 18, 1856. < lb., Oct. 18, 1856. ® Ib., July «0, 1856. 

* Ih .9 Sept. Id, 1856. Other Democratic mottoes were: ‘Keep Step to the Music of 
theUnion’; ‘White Supremacy’; ‘No Negro Equality*; ‘The Constitution is our High- 
est Iaw/ etc. 
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cans in numbers and noise. On October 10 they held a meeting 
at Springfield attended by fifteen or twenty thousand ^ — ‘ten 
times larger than the Fremont gathering and something less 
than the democratic gathering recently held here,’ gleefully re- 
ported the Douglas organ. ‘One thing is evident,’ continued 
the State Register; ‘Lincoln has met with a perfect rout in 
Sangamon.’ He, Herndon, and others ‘have found out, by this 
demonstration, that the old line whigs cannot be governed ex- 
clusively by the negro question.’ ® And so it turned out. On the 
cold, rainy election day, Buchanan carried Sangamon County 
by more than two to one over Fremont, who got nearly five 
hundred fewer votes even than Fillmore.® 

In this political state of things, Lincoln went to every meeting 
he could reacli, where he thought he could make votes. Every- 
where his tall, bony figure rose above the crowds. Always men 
thronged about him to hear his peculiar tales, laughing up- 
roariously and slapping thighs. From a distance women ad- 
mired. When time came for him to speak, off went Lincoln’s 
coat and stock, revealing his trousers, always too i^ort, held by 
a knit gallus, perhaps attached to the ‘pants’ by a peg instead 
of a button, his long, scrawny neck protruding from a cotton 
shirt that opened behind. 

His sentences were short, words plain, illustrations familiar 
and simple, and in his speech and manner there was never the 
least trace of the pompous. Others spoke mostly of atrocities, 
horrors, reeking bludgeons, blood-thirsty ‘Ruffians’ — of any- 
thing that could arouse passion and stir up hatred. But not 
Lincoln! Although he made plain the wrong of slavery and the 
necessity that Kansas must be free, no abuse fell from his lips, 
n any fault can be found with his speeches in the FrAtnont 
campaign, it is his frequent reference to ‘that man Douglas,’ 
made in the temper of Lincoln’s attack on Douglas in 1852.* 

No matter how many spoke at any meeting, Lincoln sur- 

^ Qons&rvai^t Oct. 16» 1856. ^ Illinois Daily BiaU Begistert Oct. 11, 1856. 

* 15., Nov. 7, 1856, Budbanan, S475; Fillmore, 1612; Fremont, 1174i. 

* See Chap, m of this volume. 

The Illinois State Journal^ beginning in J\me, 1856, published a senes of anonymous 
letters to *B. Arnold Douglas,* and that name was frequently used in its news items 
and editorials. 
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passed the best of them. At Belleville, for instance, where 
Trumbull and four others addressed great throngs, the local 
paper declared that ‘the palm, however, belongs to Mr. Lin- 
coln.’ He even did better than at the Bloomington Convention, 
the editor assured the ‘delighted thousands’ who heard him at 
Belleville.^ 

Lincoln’s principal theme was the Constitution and freedom, 
liberty, and Union. He recited Webster’s grand peroration in 
his reply to Hayne, albeit without giving "Webster credit.® His 
main appeal was for the preservation of Ihe Union without war, 
if possible, but, if necessary, by force. 

He made the same speech everywhere; but when he could 
do so without scaring away "Whig voters, Lincoln put in the 
assertion that the Nation could not continue to exist half slave 
and half free. No report has been found that he used the 
Biblical quotation, ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand,’ but, throughout the campaign, whenever politically ex- 
pedient, he made the point. 

Everywhere Lincoln was careful to answer the "Whig and 
Democratic dharge that the new party was sectional and a 
menace to the Union. Again and at greater length he wrote out 
for the press that part of his speech. 

‘More than all others,’ said Lincoln, that charge caused 
opponents of slavery extension ‘to hesitate’ to vote for Fre- 
mont; ‘practically, it is the most difficult objection we have to 
meet.’ "What was the real issue between the parties led re- 
spectively by Buchanan and Fr4mont? ‘Simply this: “Shall 
slavery be allowed to extend into United States territories now 
legally free?’’ Buchanan says it shall, and Pr6mont says it 
dball not.’ 

That was the ‘naked issue and the whole of it,’ he insisted. 
Of course each party made charges against the other of ulterior 
designs; ‘but as these charges cannot be fully proved either 
way,’ let them be dismissed and the discussion confined to the 
main issue. 

^ BeUetnlle Advocate, Oct. 2£> 

‘ * 1 Heard him.’ Democratic letter from Petersburg to llUtvois Z>a% State Begisier, 
Stpi. 1, in issue 4, 1856* 
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On that question — slavery extension — how was one side 
more sectional than the other? Lincoln asked. If both were 
equally sectional, national men gained nothing by changing 
sides. The alternative was simple — let those who were for 
slavery extension go to Buchanan, and those who were against 
it go to Fremont. 

The fact that both the Republican candidates were from free 
States, meant ‘excessive sectionalism’ to some men and they 
became angry and excited about it; but, said Lincoln, ‘the Con- 
stitution remains calm — keeps cool — upon the subject.’ The 
Constitution did not say that one candidate must come from a 
slave State and the other from a free State. That had been the 
custom, he admitted, but it had not always been done. Again 
Lincoln gave the three examples that he had given at Galena. 

Suppose Fr6mont’s friends did expect to elect him, if at all, 
‘principally by free-State votes?’ So did ‘Buchanan’s friends 
expect to elect him, if at all, chiefly by slave-State votes.’ 

It was true, conceded Lincoln, that the Republicans coidd 
get no votes in the slave States, while the Democrats would get 
most of their votes in the South, and a great many in the 
North, too. It was that fact which gave most color to the 
charge that the Republican Party was sectional. 

Why was it so? asked Lincoln. Surely not because of any 
difference in the ‘mental or moral structure of the people North 
and South.’ The real reason, he insisted, was that the Southern 
people have ‘an immediate palpable and immensely great pe- 
cuniary interest, while with the people of the North it is merely 
an abstract question of moral right, with only slight and remote 
pecuniary interest added.’ 

The slaves were worth ‘a thousand million dollars’ and their 
market value would be doubled if slavery were extended, Lin- 
coln argued. That was why the Southern people were united 
‘as one man’ for slavery extension. But the Northern peo- 
ple were moved by ‘moral principle’ alone — a ‘looser bond 
than pecuniary interest,’ which influenced the people of the 
South. 

‘Right here is the cause of their perfect union and our want 
of it,* said Lincoln. And see how it worked in politics! If a 
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ing to wrong the hopes of our Constitution, our Union, and our 
liberties can possibly be bettered.’ ^ 

Not by speeches alone, did Lincoln appeal to the unwilling 
Whigs. Among thousands of them was rising that old party 
spirit to which Lincoln himself had in former times so often 
and so passionately appealed. Whig meetings were becoming 
larger and more frequent. Even Herndon wa^ alarmed, al- 
though he looked upon the Fillmore movement as a split, ‘con- 
siderable and deep,’ between the Republicans ‘or Anti-Ne- 
braska men’ and the Know-Nothings.’^ Judd thought that in 
Central Illinois the Republicans were more like ‘guerillas than 
regular soldiers.’ ® Sometihdng had to be done more intimate and 
effective than speeches. Lincoln did it. 

He wrote personal letters to Whig friends, striving to prove 
that the race was between Fr4mont and Buchanan, and that a 
vote for Fillmore would help the Democratic candidate. No 
wonder the Democrats were glad that so many Whigs were sup- 
porting Fillmore — ‘they know where the shoe pinches.’ Lin- 
coln said that he understood the relative strength of the three 
parties in Illinois ‘as well as any one man does,’ and he pre- 
dicted that Buchanan would win solely because the opposition 
to him was divided between Fr&nont and Fillmore, whereas 
Bissell was sure of election because Whigs and R^ublicans 
were united in support of him.^ 

But there was no time to write many of these letters and 
hosts of Whigs needed such personal attention. So Lincoln got 
up a circular letter, wrote the word ‘Confidential’ at the top 
of it, the Republican State Committee had it carefully litho- 
graphed and, from Springfield, it was sent to leading Whigs. 
It was an amazing performance. 

‘Every vote withheld from Fr&nont and given to Fillmore in 
this State actually lessens Fillmore’s chance of being President,’ 

I Woriit, n, 299-80r. 

* Herndon to Trumbull, July 29, 1856. Trumbull MBS. 

’ Judd to Palmer, Aug. 8 , 1856. Ib, 

^ Lincoln to John Bennett, Aug. 4, 1856. Works, u, 295-6. 

* He [Lincoln] bad a more accurate knowledge of public opinion in central Illinois than 
any other man who visited the Committee rooms.’ Address; White, 20. White was 
Secretary of the Bepublican State Central Committee. 
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lie wrote. For if Buchanan got all the slave States, Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘and any other State,’ he would be elected; but if Filhnore 
won in Maryland and Kentucky, Buchanan would be beaten, 
the election would be thrown into the House of R^resentatives, 
and Filhnore mngkt be chosen. If, however, the Fillmore men 
should ‘throw away ... on him’ enough votes in Indiana and 
Illinois to give those States to Buchanan, that would more than 
make up for his loss of Maryland and Kentucky. 

This, argued Liacoln, ‘is as plain as adding up the weight of 
three small hogs.’ Since Fillmore had ‘no possible chance’ to 
win in Illinois, the best thing for him was ‘to let Fr&nont take 
it,’ and thus keep it out of ihe hands of Buchanan. 

‘Buchanan is the hard horse to beat in this race,’ Lincoln 
wrote to his "Whig friends. ‘Let him have Dlmois, and nothing 
can beat him; and he wiU get Illinois if men persist in throwing 
away votes upon Mr. Fillmore.’ 

It was dieer nonsense to suppose that Filhnore could carry 
the State, said Lincoln. Look at the newspapers against Bu- 
chanan; all were for Fr4mont save, indeed, three or four which 
were for Fillmore. That was a ‘fair index of the proportion of 
the votes.’ At least two of the Fillmore papers were maintained, 
partly at least, by Democrats --«• and no wonder, for ‘they know 
the Filhnore movement helps them, and therefore they help it.’ ^ 

But alas for the well meant if devious plan! An accident of 
politics upset it. Worse still, that political mischance caused 
many of the ungodly to laugh at Lincoln, and the incident did 
him no good then or thereafter. 

At a country Whig meeting in a grove an old Whig called 
several of his party friends aside to consult with them about 
something which, he said, puzzled and troubled him. He 
pledged them to secrecy for, said he, the matter was ‘confi- 
dential’ — no one must know about it. All promised to be dis- 
creet, to be silent. 

Gravely the old farmer took from his podcet Lincoln’s letter, 
and carefully unfolding it, handed it to one of the group. He 

‘ Ijncoln to I^rison Maltby, Spmgfield, Sept. 8, 1866. ‘Confidential.’ Works, n, 
297-8. At the time Lincoln 'wrote this letter, it had been suggested by the RiekmonS, 
Whig that the election mi^t be thrown into the House. Nsw yorh Herald, Aug. 11, 
1866 — long editorial. The Herald vigorously supported Ei6mont. 
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began to read, then stopped, laughed and passed the letter on 
with like result. Soon all were chuckling and each took from 
his pocket an identical letter.^ 

In due time, the story reached Springfield. The town grinned 
— the joke was on Lincoln. The State Register rejoiced and de- 
nounced; the Conservaiive spat venom. Here, said both papers, 
was the apostle of righteousness and fair dealing, caught at a 
cheap campaign trick unworthy of a bad schoolboy. *We pity 
Mr. Lincoln, for verily his abolition taskmasters axe requiring 
dirty work at his hands,’ sneered the Democratic organ, when 
publishing ‘this precious “confidential” document.’ ® 

A Coles County Whig and Know-Nothing wrote an open 
letter to the two Springfield papers: ‘Who ever heard of such 
treachery before? ’ The Fillmore men ‘infinitely prefer the elec- 
tion of Buchanan to the election of the woolly horse.® . . . The 
Fremont party . . . are on their last legs, or Abe Lincoln, Love- 
joy, Wentworth, and other unscrupulous and corrupt dema- 
gogues in our state, would not write and send broadcast over 
Rlinois their secret and patchie appeals to . . . delude and 
seduce the Fillmore men into the support of their mongrel 
abolition ticket.’ * 

Such, said the Conservatioe, was the response of honest men 
‘to the secret and “confidential” lithographed circular which 
Mr. Lincoln, the leading Republican candidate for Elector and 
prospective candidate for the United States Senate, is scattering 
broad-cast over the country by this under-ground process. . . . 
So far as we can learn, Lincoln’s silly circular has been a fiash 
in the pan.* ® 

The arguments set out in these letters were also a part of 
Lincoln’s speech at meetings where many Whigs came. And he 

^ The Conaenativct Oct. 16^ 1856. 

^ lUinoUt Dcsily State Register, Oct. 13, 1856. 

* Er^mont. A shrewd Yankee found in Maryland a horse ‘with a remarkable coat of 
hair — long, shaggy, and bearing a striking resemblance to wool.’ He exhibited it in 
Washington as a 'woolly horse’ which had been taken on the plains by Colonel Fre- 
mont and was regarded oa the 'greatest living curiosity of the age.’ Benton denounced 
the show as a fraud and had the exhibitor thrown into prison. Betwh and Bar 
souri: W, V. N. Bay, W-S. 

* lUinois Daily State Register, Oct. 14; C(msenative, Oct. 16, 1856. 

^ 16., Oct 16, 1856. 
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made still another point everywhere — a point which appealed 
with tremendous power to farmers, and to all wage-earners who, 
as such, had begun to show class consciousness and to organize. 
For the first time in our history bids for the labor vote, as such, 
were made. He spoke, not for the black man, said Senator 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire in a speech at Galesburg, 
Illinois, but for the ‘fair haired, ruddy cheelced Saxon — to 
plead the cause of the laboring class’ which was endangered by 
slavery.^ So, too, spoke most Bepublican orators — free labor 
must be saved from the ‘Slave Power,’ and therefore must vote 
for Fremont. Lincoln said the same thing, and meant it. 

The opportunity for making these appeals to labor, as a class, 
was furnished by the increasing financial stringency and un- 
employment throughout the North. Also, the Eepublicans 
charged that Buchanan had said that ten cents a day was 
enough for the workingman; and small, feeble, and void of im- 
agination was the Republican procession that was without a 
wagon filled with ragged, starving laborers toiling at various 
jobs with a tattered sign over them ^Btichanan Worlcslwp: Ten 
Cents a Day’ ® It was a frank class appeal and was a vital 
part of the Republican campaign. ‘10 cent Jimmy,’ the In- 
dianapoUs Joumcd called the Democratic candidate in an abu- 
sive editorial on Buchanan’s hatred of the ‘working classes,’ ® 
But the pretext for arousing Northern labor against the 
‘Slaveocracy’ and Buchanan, lay in certain wild statements 
then appearing in a small group of the Southern press. Six or 
seven papers in that section, all of them as radical for slavery as 
the Libercdor was for emancipation, had accepted the theory of 
Fitzhugh’s book and were advocating it — the theory that 
riavery was the natural and necessary condition of all labor re- 
gardless of color, and that capital should own labor.^ All such 
editorials that could be found were collected,, and Republican 
papers printed them under alarming headlines. 

1 Chicago Daily DmocraUo Press, Oct. 27, 1856. 

> Ib,, Oct. 11, 1856, oad other Fremont papers during the campaign. Such a burlesque 
was a conspicuous feature of the great Fremont procession at Indianapolis, described in 
the text.' 

* IndiancBpoHs Daily Journal, Sept. 27, 1856. 

^ See p. 81, supra. 
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The Stale Journal made display of them with the caption 
‘the BTJCHANASr DEMOCRACY HATE FREEDOM:* ‘The lawS of the 
slave States justify the holding of white men in bondage;’ The 
North is ‘burdened with a servile class of mechanics and la- 
borers, unfit for self-government;* ‘Master and slave is a rela- 
tion in society as necessary as that of parent and child; ... If 
free society be unnatural, immoral, unchristian, it must fall and 
give way to a slave society — a system as old as the world. . . . 
Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, among 
civilized men, co-exist and endure. The one must give way and 
cease to exist — the other become universal’ — such were 
statements credited to Southern papers by name,^ ‘What 
balderdash!’ cried the Stale Register;^ but with much effect 
Lincoln made use of them.® 

The worst of these excerpts he cut out and pasted in his cam- 
paign scrap-book. It was a paragraph from a small country 
paper in Alabama, the Muscogee Herald^ ‘Free society! We 
sicken of the name! What is it but a conglomeration of greasy 
mechanics, filthy operatives, small fisted farmers, and moon- 
struck theorists? All the Northern and especially the New 
England States, are devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentle- 
men. The prevailing class one meets is that of mechanics 
struggling to be genteel, and small farmers who do their own 
drudgery; and yet who are hardly fit for association with a 
Southern gentleman’s body-servant. This is your free society 
which the Northern hordes are endeavoring to extend into 
Ransas.’ 

But merely to print such matter in the party press and to 
quote it on the stump was not enough to suit Lincoln. Demo- 

^ Illinois Daily State Jovrnal, July 80, Aug. 19, Oct. 15, 1856. 

» Aug. 1, 1856. 

B An editoml in the Sfo/e Journal^ Aug. 19, 1856, probably written by Lincoln, said: 
^The southern aristocrats , . . stick up their noses at our free laborers. ... At the north 
« . . a man is regarded for uohat heie. . , . The southern party who now are supporting 
Mr. Buchanan ... do not stop with exhibitions of their superfluous and sneering con- 
tempt for free laborers, but ^ey even advocate that the honest toiler should be re- 
dact to the same degradation with their slaves. . . . 

'Laborers, mechanics, artisans, merchants, clerks! What reply do you ^ve to such 
insults as these.’ 

^ Clipped in Oct 15, 1856. 
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cratic papers scoffed and Democratic speakers jeered at it as 
unfair, if not untruthful. Also, the "Whigs took little or no 
stock in it. Herndon showed to Lincoln an article in the 
RichTTumd Enquirer endorsing the principle that the enslave- 
ment of either whites or blacks was justifiable and right. If 
only ‘some of these Blinois newspapers would champion that,’ 
it could be made use of with greater effect, Lincoln confided 
to his partner. Herndon said he could manage it; he was a 
friend of the editor of a ‘pro-slavery organ’ in Springfield, and 
would get him to do that very thing. 

All right, ‘go in,’ said Lincoln. So the Conservative printed 
the ‘white slave ’ passage from the Richmond Enquirer) although 
with a blazing editorial denouncing it.^ Por the rest of the 
campaign, Lincoln used the incident ‘with telling effect.’ The 
editor found out who played the ‘trick’ upon him, relates 
Herndon, and thereafter neither he nor Lincoln could ever get 
‘another line in the paper.’ ® 

Thus throughout the North, with argument and song, with 
blare of bands, rattle of drums and roar of cannon, with parad- 
mg and cheering and banners and mottoes and devices of 
burlesque, with torchlight processions and uniformed companies 
marching as to war, with charges of sectionalism and counter 
chwges of disunion, with many a trick by all sides, the cam- 
paign of 1866 came to an end. 

In comparison, the South had been quiet — dangerously 
quiet. Even the strident voices of ‘fire-eaters’ did not arouse 
general display of Southern emotion, when contrasted with the 
thunderous rei^jonse to inflammatory incitement of Northern 
feelmg. But the Southern mind was made up. Southern purpose 
fixed. If the Nation were to be ruled by a sectional Administra- 
tion, the South would set up for itself. 

That this would happen four years later, was made almost 
certain by the result of the election. Buchanan won by a narrow 
margin, a mar^n almost sure to be wiped out in 1860. Although 
the Democratic candidate got a heavy vote in every Northern 
State, he carried p^y four States in that section, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois. Frdmont won in all other 

‘ Aug. as, 1856. « Herndon, ii, 870-1. 
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Nortliem States, but he lost California, by more than two to 
one. Even Eilhnore beat Fr4mont by over sixteen thousand 
votes in the State of the Pathfinder’s principal exploits — but 
California had only four electoral votes anyway. In the whole 
South fewer than a thousand votes were cast for the standard 
bearer of the ‘Sectional Party,’ as the anti-Republican Whigs, 
‘Americans,’ and Democrats everywhere, as well as the whole 
Southern people, then called the Republicans.^ 

Moreover, the three Northern States that gave Buchanan the 
victory were moving with speed toward the Republican Party. 
While Illinois, for instance, gave the Democratic candidate over 
one hundred and five thousand votes, Fremont got ninety-six 
thousand, Fillmore over thirty-seven thousand, and Bissell 
actually carried the State, as Lincoln had predicted he would, 
by a majority of five thousand. If all Illiuois Whigs and Ameri- 
cans who voted for Fillmore in 1856 should support the Re- 
publican Party in 1860 and like gains be made throughout the 
North, that section would be solidly Republican and would 
elect the next President by a majority of Northern votes with- 
out a single vote from the South. 

Should that take place, a Southern Confederacy would be 
formed and, if necessary, defended by arms. That outcome was 
announced hundreds of times during the Fr4mont campaign, 
and stated in frank and bold, if not unkind terms. But during 
that contest Lincoln had often said, as if peaking for the North 
to the South: ‘We don’t want to dissolve the Union, and if you 
attempt it, we won’t let you. With the purse and sword, the 
army, navy and treasury at our command, you could not do it.’ ® 

The element that elected Buchanan was the old line Whigs. 
Tens of thousands of them, like Choate, voted for him in terror 
of the Republican Party, and as the best way of beating it. 
Many did this in Illinois. In the country as a whole, almost 
nine hundred thousand Whigs and ‘Americans* voted for Fill- 

^ Kentudky, 814, Maryland, 281, Virginia, 291, McKee, 108. This fact was made 
much of by all anti-H^ublican newspapers. For example, the Cincinnati Enguirer said : 
'All can now see how unfortunate it would have been if the “ sectional” party had tri- 
umphed and had sought to administer the goveniment upon its basis.* Clipped in Illinois 
DaUy State Register, Jan. 12, 1857. 

* Page 878, supra. 
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more. Nearly three hundred thousand of these votes were cast 
in Northern States. 

But Fillmore’s heaviest vote, most evenly distributed, was 
in the South' — nearly twenty-one thousand in Louisiana, 
twenty-four thousand in Mississippi, twenty-eight thousand in 
Alabama, thirty-six thousand in North Carolina, forty-two 
thousand in Georgia, forty-eight thousand in Missouri, sixty 
thousand in Virginia, sixty-six thousand in Tennessee, sixty- 
seven thousand in Kentucl^j and he actually carried Maryland. 
South Carolina cast her eight votes, chosen by the Legislature, 
for Buchanan. 

These Fillmore votes, North and South, were cast, chiefly as 
a protest against a sectional party, against radicalism, against 
the possibility of war. If that vote should fall off during the 
coming four years, if anything should happen that would divide 
it between the Democratic and the Republican parties, or would 
add greatly to Republican strength from any quarter or for any 
cause, the lines were drawn, the die was cast, and an attempt at 
disunion as certain as sunset. 

Such decisive events did come to pass, and we shall now see 
how Lincoln met them. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE DEED SCOTT DECISION 

Let us re-inaugurate the good old ^central ideas’ of the republic, , . , not that *all 
States as States are equal,' nor yet that *all citizens as dtizens are equal/ but to 
renew the broader, better declaration, including both these and much more, that 'all 
men are created equal!’ Lincoln, Dec. 10, 1850. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence . . . and for more than a century before, 
they [negroes] had been regarded as so far inferior that they had no rights whidi the 
white man was bound to reject. Chief Justice Tanet, March 6, 1857. 

Democratic and Republican leaders gave opposite interpreta- 
tion of the election of Buchanan. 

The opinion of the victors was best stated by President 
Pierce in his message to Congress, December 2, 1856. The 
meaning of the election, said the President, was that the country 
had repudiated the ‘sectional party’ whose course led to civil 
war, ‘burning cities, and ravaged fields, and slaughtered popula- 
tions.’ See how the leaders of that party were teaching dis- 
respect for the Constitution, defiance of the laws, contempt for 
the Courts; educating the people ‘to stand face to face as 
enemies, rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends;’ and thus 
undermining the Union itself. Those leaders pretended only to 
oppose the extension of slavery into the Territories, but their 
real purpose was to destroy it in the States as wdl. Many who 
‘inconsiderat^y’ had joined the sectional party loved the 
Nation and shrank from the thought of war; but that was the 
end of the road upon which they had been misled by un- 
scrupulous men. 

How absurd to say that slavery would go everywhere unless 
barred by national law I Did that system, then, have so much 
more natural vigor than free labor? There never would have 
been trouble in Kansas but for ‘propagandist colonization’ and 
outside interference. Nebraska was proof of that. But all was 
now peace in Kansas. The attempt to set up a ‘revolutionary 
government’ there, urged and financed by outsiders, had utterly 
failed. Exaggerated reports of turmoil and bloodshed in that 
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Territory had been made — the whole of it had been hardly 
more than had taken place in ‘single cities’ in the States. 

So, said the President, the people, disgusted with sectional 
contention, recoiling from the prospect of civil war, determined 
to maintain the Constitution and uphold the American system 
as established by the Fathers, had declared for the equality of 
States as States, of citizens as citizens regardless of religion or 
birthplace, and for the inviolability of the rights of the sections. 

Bold, direct, aggressive as these charges and statements of 
the President were, they were surpassed by his positive and 
repeated assertion that the Missouri Compromise was unconsti- 
tutional. In view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case which was to come three months later, this 
pronouncement of the President on December 0, 1856, was, by 
far, the most important in his notable message. 

Pierce was leaving public life forever; there was not even the 
possibility of a hope that he could be President again; at the 
Cincinnati Convention the South had left him for Douglas; he 
was going back to his New Hampshire home and that State 
had become almost as fierce as Massachusetts against slavery 
and the South. IE any man ever was free from political influ- 
ence, Fra nklin Pierce was unbound and untrammelled when he 
wrote his last annual message to Congress.^ 

Li this situation, the President affirmed with boldness and 
vigor that the Missouri Compromise had violated the Constitu- 
tion. In a review of what he called ‘indirect aggression’ upon 
the South from the North — agitation for emancipation, aid to 
runaway slaves. State laws to thwart the national statute, 
interference with normal migration to the Territories — the 
President took up the vexed question of the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

It had been ‘acquiesced in rather than approved by the 
States,’ he said; the North had broken it time and again; when 
it was repealed it had no ‘binding virtue’ whatever; it never 
was more than a Congressional enactment by the familiar pro- 

1 After Pierce's term e^ired» Davis wrote his former diief the politician's usual polite 
letter about the many friends who were still for him for President again; but tholomier 
President answered lhat he did not want the office and could not get it if he did want it. 
Am^ SisL Re»», x, 860-1, 
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cess of legislative compromise. Four times, in a long and de- 
tailed analysis, the President, emphatically and aggressively, 
asserted that the Missouri Compromise had been null and void 
from the first. In the light of what follows, it cannot be repeated 
too often, that these direct statements of the President were 
the weightiest part of his remarkable message.^ 

Such was the Democratic view of the situation after the elec- 
tion of 1856: the people had not only rebuked the sectional 
movement and declared against the war in which that move- 
ment if successful would result, but they had approved the con- 
duct of the Administration, including the repeal of the ‘un- 
constitutional’ Missouri Compromise. 

What, now, was the Republican view of the meaning of the 
election and of the political state of things.’ Leaders of the new 
party everywhere expressed that view; but none of them made 
it so simple and clear as did Lincoln. Throughout the North, 
Republican banquets were held during the winter of 1856-57. 
These gatherings were ‘love-feasts’ of rejoicing over State and 
local election victories. On December 10, 1856, one of them was 
given at the Tremont House in Chicago. Three hundred guests 
were there, practically all from Northern Illinois, most of them 
from Chicago itself. However, ‘it was an assemblage of heroes, 
fresh from the field of fight and fame, with the laurels of victory 
on their brow,’ reported an enthusiastic Republican paper,’ 
Everything good to eat and drink which then could be found 
in Chicago — ‘every luxury,’ said the newspapers — was on the 
tables. The editor of the Illinois Steele Journal, who was there, 
declared that ‘the vocabulary of superlatives’ could not do 
justice to the occasion, and that his readers would have to draw 
upon their imagination to fill this picture. The banquet began 
at eight o’clock and lasted ‘until after the watch-dial pointed 
to the begmning of another day.’ At the ends of the hall, long 
and broad American flags were draped; upon one was put 
the motto ‘ liberty and union,’ upon the other ‘Illinois 
REDEEMED.’ A glee club sang lively songs and at intervals a 
band played in a way that was positively ‘soul-stirring,’ 
Letters from Seward, Chase, Trumbull, and other party 
^ Mmages: Eichardson, 697-407. ‘ Chicago Dmoeraiic Press, Dec. 11, 1856. 
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chieftams were "received with loud bursts of applause.’ Re- 
sponses were made to thirteen regular toasts, among them a 
toast to IV6mont, to Bissell, to the Republican Party, to a 
Free Press, to States’ Rights, to Our Adopted Citizens, to 
Illinois, to ‘Kansas — the power behind the throne, is greater 
than the throne itself. Kansas will be free.’ 

The last toast on the printed program was: *1860 ! — THJii3BE’s 

A GOOD TIMB COMING BOTS!* 

After these and other formal toasts had been drunlc and 
responses made, many other sentiments were volunteered amid 
the approving shouts of the happy diners, who grew ever more 
genial and expressive as the gay hours wore on. 

The jfirst toast on the formal list was; ‘the union — The 
Norik will maintain it — the South will not depart therefrom;’ 
and to this sentiment Lincoln spoke. His speech was incom- 
parably the best made on that jubilant night. ‘ There is no man 
upon whom they [the Republicans of Illinois] would so gladly 
confer the highest honors within their gift,’ wrote the editor of 
the party organ at Springfield, ‘and I trust an opportunity may 
not long be wanting which will enable them to place him in a 
station that seems to be by universal consent conceded to him 
and which he is so admirably qualified by nature to adorn.’ ^ 

Lincoln rose to respond ‘amid almost deafening cheers.’ The 
Republican Party was for the Union, he began, and again cheers 
broke out. If it had been ‘entirely successful, it would have 
been the friend of the Union more than ever. [Loud and long 
continued dbeers.] ... As Webster said “Not Union without 
liberty, nor liberty without Union; but Union and liberty, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.’* [Loud cheers.]’ 

When Lincoln spoke of Bissell, Governor-elect, there was a 
demonstration — ‘Loud and long continued cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs.’ The speaker told two stories which brought 
shouts of laughter from the cheerful and cheery banqueters, 
although they are not very amusing in print.® 

^ Illinois Staie Journal, Dec. IS, 1866 . 

* These stories were illustxaUve of the Democratic predicament with reference to the 
Governor-elect and his determined character. The Democrats were saying that Bissell 
could not take the oath of office. They would learn better, said Lincoln. The Demo- 
crats reminded him of a 'darkey’ who had gone into a hollow tree, leavbg another 
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Then Lincoln launched into an attack on the President’s 
message. Pierce was ‘like a rejected lover making merry at the 
wedding of his rival,’ said Lincoln. The people elect Buchanan! 
Pierce forgot that only a minority voted for the Democratic 
candidate — a minority of about four hundred thousand. Fre- 
mont men had not been duped as the President charged; it was 
Pierce, who wanted a second term, who had been duped. ‘He 
is the cat’s-paw.’ So long had Pierce dragged others’ chestnuts 
out of the fire that ‘his claws are burnt off to the gristle, and he 
is thrown aside as unfit for further use. As the fool said of 
King Lear, when his daughters had turned him out of doors, 
“He’s a shelled peascod.’” ^ 

It was false, Lincoln asserted, that the Eepublican Party 
wanted to abolish slavery in the South or to weaken the Con- 
stitution and laws, as Pierce had said. ‘I pronounce the charge 
an unmixed and unmitigated falsehood ! ’ Ours is a Government 
by public opinion and can be changed only as that controlling 
influence is changed. Public opinion always formed about ‘a 
central idea.’ Until recently that dominant thought had been 
‘the equality of men;’ and although, ‘as a matter of actual 
necessity,’ the public mind had yielded to existmg inequalities, 
public opinion had made steady advance toward ‘the practical 
equality of all men.’ 

In the late campaign, Lincoln continued, one party had 
striven to overthrow that central idea and establish the opposite 
idea that ‘ slavery is right in the abstract.’ Not only might that 
idea result in the perpetuation of human bondage but in ‘its 
extension to all coimtries and colors.’ The phrase. State equal- 

* darkey’ outside. A bear put its head iu the hole and the negro outside caught hold o£ its 
tail. ' "What 'was darkening de hole? ’a^ed the negro in the tree. ‘Ahi’ cried Ihe other 
darkey, . . . de tail breaks you'll find out.” [Laughter and cheers.]’ 

Lincoln explained : * These darkies at Springfield see something darkening the hole, but 
wait till the tail breaks on the first of January [when Bissell would be inaugurated], and 
they will see. [Cheers.]’ 

Lincoln’s other story was about a boy ‘who was talking to another as to whether Gen- 
eral Jackson could ever get to Heaven. Said the boy, “He’d get there if he had a mind 
to.” [Cheers and laughter.]’ So it was with Colonel Bissell, said Lincoln; 'he'd do what- 
ever he had a mind to. [Cheers.] ’ Chiaago Daily Democraiio Press, Dec. 11, 1856. The 
descriptions of this banquet are from that paper and from the Illinois Daily State Jour- 
nal, Dec. 18, 1856. 

^ "That’s a shealed peascod.’ King Lear, i, 4, 219. 
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ity, which lie President had extolled so highly, was a mere 
‘catch-phrase,’ invented by the Richmond Enquirer, ‘an avowed 
advocate of slavery, regardless of color.’ Although Pierce 
thought that the ‘new central idea’ had prevailed, the majority 
of the people had not yet endorsed it and, Lincoln added, we 
‘hope they never will.’ 

But at the polls ‘we were divided between Fr6mont and Fill- 
more,’ Lincoln said; and that assertion was the heart of his 
speech as it was of all Republican explanations of Buchanan’s 
success. Lincoln and other Republican leaders assumed that 
the million men who had voted for the Whig and Know-Nothing 
candidate in 1856 were opposed to slavery or to the extension of 
it. This, of course, was far from true, since few if any of the 
hundreds of thousands of Fillmore supporters in the South were 
against slavery, and smce many in the North, like Stuart and 
other old line Whigs of Central Illinois, were irreconcilably , 
opposed to the Republican Party. But it was sound political 
strategy to declare that all those who voted for Fillmore or for 
Fremont, stood for the same thing; and Lincoln said so, not 
bothering his hearers or himself about the niceties of exact fact. 

So, he continued, ‘can we not come together for the future?’ 
Let bygones be bygones, and ‘let every one who really believes, 
and is resolved, that free society is not and shall not be a failure, 
and who can conscientiously declare that in the past contest he 
has done only what he thought best — let every such one have 
charity to believe that every other one can say as much.’ Thus 
Lincoln appealed to his fellow partisans of former days, who 
had refused to go with him into the new party, who, as we have 
seen, felt bitterly toward him, and stiU held out against him. 

With lofty yet touching eloquence Lincoln closed: ‘Let past 
differences as nothing be; and with steady eye on the real issue, 
let us reinaugurate the good old “central ideas” of the republic. 
We can do it. The human heart is with us; God is with us. We 
shaU again be able not to declare that “all States as States are 
equal,” nor yet that “all citizens as citizens are equal,” but to 
renew the broader, better declaration, including both these 
and much more, that “all men are created equal.’” ^ 

^ Wwlca, n, 808-12. 
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Cheers rang out and rang again and again when Lincoln thus 
finished his speech.^ Others spoke to the toasts assigned to 
them, and dull was the sentence that did not draw applause 
from that eager audience. So with much oratory, much shout- 
ing, much singing by the glee club and music by the band until 
midnight, the Republican banquet of jollification and hope 
came to an end. 

Just as the most striking part of Pierce’s message was his 
repeated assertion that the Missomi Compromise was uncon- 
stitutional, so the most significant thing about Lincoln’s i^eech 
was his omission to make any reference whatever to that sub- 
ject. Although he was replying to the President, attacking the 
Democratic position, and announcing the Republican program, 
Lincoln said nothing about the aggressively asserted unconsti- 
tutionality of the ‘sacred compact,’ the repeal of which he had 
so sternly assailed and the judicial aimouncement of which he, 
in common with all Republican leaders and the whole press of 
the party, was thereafter to make so great an issue. 

The President’s attack and Lincoln’s silence are equally 
startling. It would seem that Lincoln did not think the matter 
important; or else that he did not think of it at all; but that he 
considered that pleas for Union and equality in the abstract 
were the best that the Republicans could do just then. 

But hilarity and rejoicing over past election triumphs did not 
mean that the Republicans would win next time. Nor were 
generalizations about Union and equality concrete issues upon 
which a campaign could be made. Something tangible was 
needed. As to the Union, the Democrats declared for it as 
loudly as the Republicans. Indeed, their principal charge 
against the new party was that the Republicans were the real 
disunionists; and pleas for the equality of all men, negroes and 
whites alike, would lose more votes than such appeals gained — 
a fact which Lincoln was to face in his fight with Douglas for 
the Senate, eighteen months later. 

In qjite of its recent triumphs at the polls throughout the 
North, the new party was now in a bad way. Republican 
speakers and press had nothing to talk about. Kansas had 

^ Chk(}^go Dmowaik Press, Dec* 11« 1856. 
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ceased to bleed, and most people were tired of that gory subject; 
no party issue could be made out of our foreign affairs, which 
were vexed and threatening; the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise had been worn threadbare, and nobody proposed to 
restore that old adjustment — L in coln least of all; the new 
party was not united even for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and Lincoln stood firmly for that statute — we shall 
presently hear him making strong protest against so much as 
the mention of it in party conventions or platforms; the finan- 
cial and industrial crash so soon to overwhelm the nation was 
not yet sensed, and, in spite of increasing hard times, even 
bankers and business men appear not to have realized the im- 
pending economic disaster. 

In the North only the Abolitionists had a real issue — the 
destruction of slavery everywhere and at once. But from no 
proposal did Republican leaders flee in greater alarm than from 
that. 

Worse stfll, early in the new year, an event took place which 
embarrassed the Republicans. They had been thunderously de- 
nouncing the fire-eaters of the South for preaching disunion — 
‘we won’t go out and you shan’t,’ Lincoln had said — and now 
Northern fire-eaters were demanding the same thing in terms 
as fierce as Southern extremists ever had uttered. These dis- 
unionists of the North were the Abolitionists, allies of the Re- 
publican Party. Indeed, the Democrats and the whole South 
charged and believed that Abolitionists and Republicans were 
affiliated, if not identical,^ and it is certain that most Abolition- 
ists and the vast number whom they influenced had voted for 
Fr6mont. 

On January 16, 1857, the disunionists of Massachusetts met 
at Worcester. Disunion speeches were made, disunion resolu- 
tions adopted. ‘The sooner the separation takes place, the 
more peaceful it wiU be: but that peace or war is a secondary 
consideration,’ ran one resolution. ‘No tiOTON with slave- 
EoiiOERS,’ cried Garrison at the end of a long, able, and pas- 

* W cuhingUm Union, May 14, 1857. ‘Their principles and objects are the same.’ 
Godson, however, could not endorse !EV6mont, because hV^mont believed in ‘ the Union 
as it is,’ and he advised those who agreed 'with him not to vote tor him. 
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sionate speech.^ Wendell Fliillips said that the Union was 
‘accursed of God’ — away with it — ‘the whole South is one 
great magazine of cowards.’ The Eeverend Samuel J. May, Jr., 
wanted New England to secede by itself if the rest of the North 
would not — let Massachusetts go out alone if need be.® 

‘Talk of treason!’ exclaimed Rev. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson: ‘Why, I have been trying for ten years to get the op- 
portunity to commit treason’ — disunion was ‘destiny,’ he 
shouted. Frank W. Bird of Walpole, Mass., announced that 
‘the decision of the Supreme Court, in the Scott case is soon 
to be given, affirming the extreme Southern doctrine, that 
slavery goes everywhere under the Federal flag’ — let the 
North withdraw.® At night Phillips spoke again. There was no 
reason for the Union, he said; we are ‘essentially two nations. 
. . . Treason! . . . Treason runs in the blood that flowed out on 
Bunker Hill.’ * The hall rocked with approving cheers. 

Theodore Parker could not attend the Convention, but wrote 
that it was a good thing — it would teach manners to the South, 
that ‘shrew’ to whom the North was wedded, ‘thriftless, idle, 
drunken, dirty, lewd, shrill-voiced, . . . feeble bodied, and ugly 
to look upon.’ But Parker was not for breaking up the Union — 
at least not ‘just now,’ because ‘the North is seventeen millions 
strong; and the South contains eleven millions, whereof four 
millions are slaves, and four millions “poor whites,’” Parker 
once thought the slavery question could be settled without 
bloodshed, he wrote; but he now realized that it would require 
war.® 

In such fashion raged the secessionists of the North, For 
nearly twenty years the disunion sentiment had been growing 
throughout that section; and after the election of Buchanan 
disunion meetings and conventions had been held in many 
towns in the free States.® At anti-slavery conventions at 

1 lAberator, Ja,n. 28, 1867. » Ib.. Jan. 30. 1867. 

• lb.. Peb. 6, 1867, * Ib., Feb. 20, 1867, 

^ Parker to Higi^oii, Jan. 18^ 1857, Jan. 23, 1857. Also Life and Gorreapmdence 

of Theodore Parker: John Weiss, n, 192-4, 

° Henry C. Wright to Garrison, Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1856, Liberaior, Jan. 16, 1857, 
Wright makes mention of such * conventions’ at Angola, Ind., and Adrian, Mich., and 
speaks of other * Conventions which I have attended the past five years.’ All anti-riav« 
ery assemblages declared for secession by the North. 
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Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and A.lbany during February, 1857, 
violent secession speeches were made.^ Disunion ‘tracts’ were 
circulated widely.® At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society in Boston, January 39-30, 1857, Parker 
Pillsbury not only denounced ‘this guilty Union,’ but ‘spoke 
with much power of the right of the slaves to rise in insurrection 
against their tyrants and enslavers.’ ® 

Republican leaders were asked to attend the Worcester meet- 
ing. Senator Wilson flatly denounced the project; Giddings was 
sympathetic, but thought that ‘we should remain in the Union’ 
and trust to the Republican Party to extend liberty; * Seward 
wrote a letter of dissent, but did not send it.® Most Republicans 
who received invitations ignored them. 

Here was a predicament for the Republican managers. They 
could not offend the overwhelming Union sentiment of their 
party and of the North by even countenancing the Northern 
disunionists; nor could they harshly rebuke the Abolitionists, 
since they were now ‘recruiting officers for the Republicans’ 
and ‘their active hostility was yearly becoming more danger- 
ous.’ ® So, for the most part. Republican speakers and news- 
papers said nothing about the inflammatory conventions at 
Worcester and other places. Lincoln, too, was silent; he at- 
tacked only the disunionists of the South; they alone were 
dangerous; Northern secessionists would be strong Union men 
when the fatal day should dawn, smee it would then be the 
South and not they who seceded; by no possibility could they 
induce any free State to withdraw from the Union. So let them 
talk all they Hked. 

Even Greeley’s sharp and burning pen was dull and cold. 
The Trihune merely reported the proceedings of the Worcester 
convention, praising the speakers — ‘master archers’ — but 
remarking that ‘“eloquence was dog cheap” at the Revolu- 

^ For brief but drainatio account of the Massachusetts Disunion Convention see Chon- 
WHgi VI, 180-5. Professor Chmining is the first scholar to give on account of the dis- 
union movement in the North, 

1 Liheraior, March 6, 1851 a Washington Union, March 20, 1857. 

* Liberator, Feb. 0, 1857. 

* Wilson to Hig^nson, Jan. lOj Giddings to same, Jan. 7, 1857, Liberator, Jan. 28, 
1857. 

® L^e of WiUiam Henry Bernard: Frederic Bancroft, i, 485-6. ® lb,, 436. 
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tionary Convention. . . . Common sense was uncommonly un- 
common. Time alone can determine whether common or un- 
common sense is the truest wisdom.’ ^ But Greeley was in a 
tighter place than most BepubUcan editors. Less than eight 
months before, the Tribune had published, seemingly with ap- 
proval, the statement of its Washington correspondent, James 
S. Pike, the most radical and pugnacious journalist in the capi- 
tal, if not in the country: ‘Personally, I have no doubt that the 
Free and Slave States ought to separate.’ ^ Such esqjressions.of 
opinion were given now and then by country Republican edi- 
tors. ‘This twaddle about the “Union” and its preservation, is 
too silly and sickening for any good effect. We think the liberty 
of a single slave is worth more than all, the uhioits God’s uni- 
verse CAN hold!’ ® 

In general, such views seldom appeared in the Republican 
press and never were uttered by Republican speakers. When 
the call for the Worcester gathering was sent out, the ably 
edited Springfield (Mass.) Republican merely remarked that the 
project was ‘simply boyish and contemptible’ — let the pro- 
moters of secession go South for signers;^ and this was the 
common feeling among Republicans. 

Still the incident was vexatious, and made the leaders and 
newspapers of the new party keener than ever for something 
practical to talk about, something of which an issue could be 
made, something that would even silently influence voters, 
something that would split and weaken the united and strong 
Democratic Party. All these things q)eedily came, came suc- 
cessively and, as if timed by Pate, came with cumulative force. 
Seldom if ever has a political party been so favored by fortune 
as were the Republicans during 1857. The first piece of good 
luck they had was the Dred Scott decision; the second, a book 
of fury and fact called The Impending Crisis by a young native 

^ Worcester Correspondence, ^ J. U.,’ New York Tribune^ Jan. 17, in issue Jan. 19, 
1867; 2nd dispatch, Jan. 14 in issue of Jan. 21, 1867. 

3 Washington Correspondence, New York Tribune, June S, in issue June B, 1866, 

^ True Ammcan (Rep.), ikie Co., Fa., as quoted in Illinois Sifxte Register, Aug. 12, 
1866. Italics and capitals Register's. 

^ Jan. 6, 1857, editorial. The lU'puhliean's report of tlie Convention, althou^ full and 
amirate, was contemptuous. 
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of North Carolina; the third, the Mormon resistance to the 
National Govermnent; the fourth, a minous financial panic; the 
fifth, Douglas’s defiance of the Administration and the split of 
the Democratic Party over a Constitution for Kansas. 

Just at the time when Lincoln, as the candidate of both 
Democrats and Whigs for the Legislature in 1834, was going 
from cabin to cabin among the woods along the water courses 
and in the groves of Sangamon County in search of votes, a 
young surgeon of the United States Army, Dr. John Emerson, 
was making his way from St. Louis to the frontier military 
station at Rock Island, Illinois, to which he had been trans- 
ferred. With Dr. Emerson went a body servant, a young negro 
of perhaps thirty years, whom he had bought of Peter Blow, 
an important business man of St. Louis. 

The name of the slave was Dred Scott. He had been bom on 
the Blow plantation in Virginia sometime during the presidency 
of Jefferson. 

After two years at Rock Island, Dr. Emerson was ordered to 
Fort Snelling, an outpost in that part of the Territory of Wis- 
consin which is now the State of Minnesota; and the surgeon 
took his servant with him. At this station lived the Agent for 
Indian Affairs with the Northwestern tribes, Major Laurence 
Taliaferro.^ This official owned a negro girl, Harriet. Emerson 
bought her, probably for a maid to his wife. The surgeon stayed 
at Fort Snelling until October, 1837. In due time Dred married 
Harriet with the consent of their owner. Not long aftemard 
Dr. Emerson was transferred back to St. Louis, and Dred and 
his wife went with him. 

On the Mississippi River steamboat, Gypsy, before it reached 
the Missouri line, Harriet gave birth to a girl; and, after a year 
in St. Louis, another girl was bom. In 1842 Dr. Emerson left 
the Army,® because of ill-health. The Dred Scott family con- 
tinued as his slaves. Two years later Dr. Emerson died, and 
the negroes became the proi)erty of his wife, who was made 
administratrix of her husband’s estate. 

^ Taliaferro’s teaUmony before retbing board, Aug,. 1808 . MSS. Wo* Department, 
‘Washington, D.C. 

* Becords War Dept. 
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In the fall of 1846, eight years after his return to Missouri, 
Dred Scott brought suit for his liberty against Mrs. Emerson 
in the State Court at St. Louis. The ground of the suit was that 
by living in Hlinois he had been made free under the Constitu- 
tion of that State, and that his sojourn in the Territory of Wis- 
consin had also made hinn free, because the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 prohibited slavery in the domain acquired from 
France north of the line of 36° and 30', except the State of 
Missouri. In the trial court Dred won; but Mrs. Emerson ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court which reversed the judgment 
on the ground that, having returned to Missouri voluntarily, 
the negro resumed his status of slavery under the laws of that 
State. In so decidmg, the majority of the Missouri Supreme 
Court frankly overruled previous decisions in like cases, and the 
Chief Justice, Hamilton E. Gamble, dissented in a stern opinion.^ 

This decision was made at the March tenn of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri, 1852. 

At this point, politics comes upon the stage. In 1850, while 
the appeal was pending in the State Supreme Court, Mrs. 
Emerson married Dr. Calvin Clifford Chaffee, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Chaffee, then thirty-nine years old, was 
elected a Eepresentative in the Thirty-fourth Congress and 
continued a Eepresentative throughout the Dred Scott litiga- 
tion. He was a Know-Nothing and an Abolitionist. 

^ Scott (a man of color) m. Emerson, Mo, Sup. Ct. Ilept., xv, 

The i^irit of the majority opinion is shown by such passages as: *Times now are not 
as they were when the former decisions on this subject were made. Since then, not oxdy 
individuals but States have been possessed with a dark and vile spirit in relation to 
slavery . . , whose inevitable consequence must be the overthrow and destruction of our 
government. Under such drcumstances, it does not b^oove the State of Missouri to 
show the least countenance to any measure which ini^t gratify that spirit. . . . 

*On dmost three sides, the State of Missouri is surrounded by free soil, , . . Consider- 
ing the numberless instances in which those li^g along an extreme frontier would have 
occasion to occupy their slaves beyond our boundary, how hard would it be if our courts 
should liberate all the slaves who should be thus employed. How unreasonable to ask it! 
If a master sends his slave to hunt his horses or cattle beyond the boundary, shall he 
thereby be liberatedP But our courts, it is smd, will not go so far. If not go the entire 
length, why go at all? . . . 

There is no comparison between the slave in the United States and the crud uncivi- 
lised negro in Africa. When the condition of our slaves is contrasted with the state of 
their miserable race in Africa ... we are almost persuaded, that the introduction of dav- 
ery amongst us was, in the providence of God ... a means of placing that unhappy race 
within the pale of dvilized nations.* 
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Mrs. Chaffee and her husband could have disposed of their 
interest in the slaves at any time, and they did so very soon after 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided the Dred Scott 
case. For the time being, however, the negro family was, osten- 
sibly, kept in bondage, and was so continued until that historic 
litigation came to an end. 

The former Mrs. Emerson, now Mrs. Chaffee, had a brother, 
John F. A. Sanford, who lived in New York; and a ‘fictitious 
sale* of the Scott negroes was made to him.* This was done so 
that a suit could be brought by Dred in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at St. Louis against Sanford in New York, on the 
ground that the plaintiff and the defendant lived in different 
States. Otherwise the United States Court would not have 
jurisdiction to hear and decide it. To have brought the suit 
against Mrs. Chaffee would have exposed the fact that the 
wife of an abolitionist member of Congress from Massachusetts 
was the owner of slaves. Worse still, it also would have shown 
what Icind of a case it was. So, on November 2, 1853, an at- 
torney of St. Louis, Roswell M. Field, brought suit for Dred 
Scott against Sanford in the Federal Court at St. Louis, praying 
that he and his family be given their freedom. 

For the fictitious defendant, Sanford, appeared an anti-slavery 
lawyer of the name of Hugh A. Garland. Sanford went to 
St. Louis and on the day Field filed Dred*s suit against him 
accepted service of the summons. Sanford filed a plea in abate- 
ment to the jurisdiction of the court, denying that Dred Scott 
was a citizen of Missouri ‘because he is a negro of African 
descent; his ancestors were of pure Afiican blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as negro slaves,’ and there- 
fore, that the Court did not have jurisdiction. To this plea. 
Field, for Dred Scott, promptly filed a demurrer * — that is, 

^ Th$ Supreme Court in United Statee Uistory: Cbfu^les Warren, u, 281. Mr. Warren's 
ap!ount of the Dred Scott case ia full, detailed, accurate, and distinguished for impar- 
tiality, fairness, and courage. Unless specifically indicat^ in footnote references, the 
narrative in the text follows that of Mr. Warren. 

For a brDliant and rdiable account of the Dred Scott cose, see Channing, vi, 180-97. 
Practically all treatinenla of this subject that appeared before those of Professor Chan- 
mug, Mr. Warren, and one by Bernard Steiner, hereafter to be noted, are so erroneous 
as to facts and so deeply prejudiced, that they are historically of little value. 

> April 14, 1854. 
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that the facts stated by Sanford did not show that Dred was 
not a citizen, and therefore, that the Court did have juris- 
diction. 

On this demurrer, Robert W. Wells, the United States Dis- 
trict Judge, decided for Scott. Immediately, the attorneys 
arranged with the Court ‘that an agreed case should be made 
up by them.* This was done, pleas filed, issues joined, and the 
case tried on an agreed statement of facts, which were those 
given in this narrative. On this statement Judge Wells refused 
to instruct the jury that the law was with Dred Scott as formally 
requested by his attorney, Field; and, instead, instructed the 
jury that the law was with Sanford, as formally requested by 
his attorney, Garland. Since this instruction was the reverse of 
the Court’s ruling for Scott on the demurrer, it is obvious that 
from the first the whole case was arranged for appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where it was promptly 
taken on a writ of error. Here another thread becomes a part 
of this web of mystery — Dred Scott’s appeal bond was signed 
by Henry Taylor Blow,^ a son of Peter Blow, from whom Dred 
Scott had been bought by Dr. Emerson. 

On May 25, 1854, nearly six months after Field brought the 
suit and just when the storm over the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was raging furiously, he wrote to Montgomery Blair in Wash- 
ington that it would be better for the country to have the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise decided one way or 
the other, even adversely, than to have the question left open.® 
And again, just after the case reached the Supreme Court in 
December, 1854, Field wrote Blair that if he would ‘bring it to 
a hearing and decision, ... a much disputed question would be 
settled by the highest Court of the Nation.® 

Six months before the case was even entered on the docket of 
that tribunal,* a pamphlet, containing a certified transcript of 
the whole proceedings in the District Court, was printed at 
St. Louis, July 1, 1854, and circulated. This pamphlet, entitled 
The Case of Dred Scott in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
December Term, 1864, contained a preface, dated July 4, 1854, 

^ I4fe of Jtoger Brooke Taney: Bernard Steiner* 331. ^ 25. 

3 Steiner, 881. * Dec. 30, 1334. Beoords, Clerk Supreme Court. 
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signed by the mark of Bred Scott. It was an appeal to all who 
might read it for sympathy and help. 

Whoever wrote this preface was an adroit politician and a 
master of the art of propaganda. It was addressed ‘To my 
Fellow-Men/ and briefly and clearly stated the facts in para- 
graphs of from one to three sentences only. Then, making Scott 
talk in the first person, it went on to say, that, at the trial, the 
Judge, in Scott’s presence, read from the Illinois Constitution 
of 1818 and the Missouri Compromise, and Dred was made to 
continue his simple and affecting story thus: 

‘The Judge said that, according to these laws, while I was in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, I was a free man — just as good as my 
master — and that I had as much right to make a jdave of a 
white man, as a white man to make a slave of me. 

‘I was sorry nobody ever told me that while I was there. Yet 
I was glad to hear the judge talk so, for I thought he would set 
me free. 

‘But, after a little while the judge said that as soon as my 
master got me back this side of Ihe line of Missouri, my right to 
be free was gone; and that I and my wife and my chfldren be- 
came nothing but so many pieces of property. 

‘I thought it hard that white men ^ould draw a line of their 
own on the face of the earth, on one side of which a black 
man was to become no man at all, and never say a word to 
the black man about it until they had got him on that side of 
the line. So I appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

‘My case will be heard at the next term beginning in Decem- 
ber. 

*I am now in the hands of the sheriff of this county, who 
hires me out and receives my wages. I am not at liberty to go 
out of the county. I have no money to pay any body at 
Washington to speak for me. 

‘My fellow-men, can any of you help me in my day of trial? 
Will nobody speak for me at Washington, even without hope 
of other reward than the blessings of a poor black man and his 
family? I do not know. I can only pray that some good heart 
will be moved by pity to do that for me which I can not do for 
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myself; and that if the right is on my side, it may be so declared 
by the high court to which I have appealed.’ 

It would appear to be certain, that payment for the printing 
and distribution of this circular was made by the same person 
or interest that bore the espense of the whole litigation; but who 
that person or interest was, is not positively known. It is clear 
only that the outlay was made in the anti-slavery cause. 

So when the Supreme Court of the United States convened 
in December, 1854, it found on the docket the case of Scott vs. 
Sanford. It took its regular course, and was not reached for 
argument until February 11, 1856. At the request of Field, 
Montgomery Blair appeared for Dred Scott. Because of the 
public controversy over the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
Blair afterward declared that he tried to get ‘one of the ablest 
men at the Bar in the South’ to help him, and nearly succeeded; 
but that the eminent Southern lawyer finally declined though 
not ‘from the selfidi motive given in the press.’ Then Blair 
sought the help of Northern lawyers, he said; but they too, 
refused, some because of previous engagements and others 
because Blair’s request came too late for them to prepare 
arguments.^ 

Henry S. Geyer, then Senator from Missouri, an eminent 
lawyer in that State, and Beverdy Johnson of Maryland, of 
fine abilities, an old line Whig of the stern and rock-bound type 
and an intense believer in slavery, appeared for Sanford, Both 
men came into the case voluntarily, Johnson, as he tells us, 
mainly because of his long-held convictions that the Missouri 
Compromise was unconstitutional. 

Immediately after the argument, the New York Tribune 
printed dispatches from its Washington correspondent, that the 
case would probably be decided against Scott on ‘the pretext’ 
that his voluntary return to Missouri restored his status of 
slavery; that the Supreme Court might ‘evade’ the real issue 
and thus possibly prevent the delivery of dissenting opinions on 
the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise, but that ‘an 
effort wiU be made to get a positive decree of some sort, and, 

^ Blair’s statement in National Ihidtigencer, Dec. 1856| as quoted in Warren^ n. 
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in that event, there is some hope of aid from the Southern 
members of the Court.’ ^ 

During April, 1856, the Court held two consultations on the 
Dred Scott case. The Tribune’s correspondent was puzzled as 
to how the Court stood, but said that ‘there was hope that the 
decree might be made upon the merits.’ Washington represent- 
atives of other papers were no less perplexed; but it was posi- 
tively asserted that if the majority should decide against Scott 
on any ground. Justice McLean of Ohio would ‘confound’ them 
in a dissenting opinion and Justice Curtis of Massachusetts 
would give a ‘powerful exposition of the case and of all the in- 
cidental questions connected with it.’ ® Such was the judgment 
of newspaper men on the ground during April, 1856, a vital 
fact and a vital date in view of what followed. 

But Justice Curtis wrote to George Ticknor of Boston, who 
was then in Italy, that the Court had determined that it would 
‘not decide the question of the Missouri Compromise line — a 
majority of the judges being of opinion that it is not necessary 
to do so. (This is confidential.) ’ ® 

At this time the Court stood four to four on the question of 
jurisdiction, with Justice Nelson of New York undecided on 
that point. So grave was his doubt, that he asked his associates 
to order a reargument and this was done May 12, 1866, the re-^ 
argument to be heard at the beginning of the next session of the 
Court in December. General opinion was that, in view of the 
tempestuous Presidential campaign then at hand, ‘the Court 
had acted wisely in not giving a decision on this delicate ques- 
tion prior to the election.’ But Greeley, bitterly disappointed, 
assailed the Justices with his usual intemperance of language — 
‘the black gowns have come to be artful dodgers.* ^ 

John McLean of Ohio was the one Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States who has ever taken an active part 

^ Quoted in Warren, n, 28S. These surmises of the correspondent as to the Court’s 
probable action were surprisingly in accord with the facts, lb, 

Ub., 288-4, 

® Justice B. B, Curtis to George Ticknor, April 8, 1866. Mmoif of Benjcmin Bobhms 
(hiTtis, edited by his son, B, R. Curtis, x, 170-80, 

* Warren» n, 288, 
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in politics while on the bench.^ Even before his appointment as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court by Jackson in 1829, 
McLean had been either an active or ‘receptive’ candidate for 
the Presidency; votes had been cast for him in the Whig Con- 
vention in 1848; and at critical times he had written for publica- 
tion his views on burning questions, some of which might come 
before the Supreme Court for decision. For this unjudicial con- 
duct Justice McLean had been criticized with utmost severity, 
both in Congress and in the press.® 

And now again, when the Republican Convention of 1856 
was approaching, and when the validity of the Missouri Com- 
promise was before the Court in the Dred Scott ease, or at least 
when newspaper men in Washington knew that Justice McLean 
was ready with a dissenting opinion asserting the power of 
Congress to exclude slavery from the Tenitories, he once more 
made public, and in vigorous language, his views on that 
subject.® 

It was because of this statement of Justice McLean and of 
the eagerness and expectation of the Republican press and 
leaders that the Supreme Court would pass upon the Missouri 
Compromise in its decision of the Dred Scott case, that Lincoln 

1 Warpem, n, «e9-71. > Ib., 370-1. 

’ In a long and thorougbly political letter — the letter of a candidate — written from 
Cincinnati eleven days before the Philadelphia Convention, June 17, 1856, McLean tells 
a political supporter that the Dred Scott case has been continued until the December 
term; while he could say nothing about it, he was glad that his friend liked ‘ my views al- 
ready publicly avowed as to the constitutional power of the general government over* 
the subject of slavery in the territories.’ McLean to Alexander C. M. Pennington, June 
6, 1856. McLean MSS. 

McLean was criticized in the House by James A. Stewart of Maryland: 'In exciting 
times like these, when all earthly tribunals, in order to command respect, must be Grm, 
unswerving, and above raving, popular clamor; when, too, the merits of the question 
were much involved in a case to come before him as one of the Judges of the last resort 
— to have made a parade of his opinion, thus intermingling with tiie partisan debates 
of a passing hour — cannot certai^y commend himself to the approval of an intelli- 
gent public/ Cong. Globe, 84th Cong. 1st Sess., Appendix, 985. 

Justice McLean received many flattering letters, some of them predicting that he 
would be nominated instead of Er&nont. J. Watson Webb (editor New York Courier, a 
radical Republican paper) to McLean, June 2, 1856; E. B. Washbume (writing from Hall 
of House of Representatives) to McL^, June 10, 1856, asking for data as to McLean’s 
life to use in case he is nominated at Philadelphia. McLean MSS. 

In fact these letters began in 1855. When Pr5mont was chosen as the Republican 
candidate it was reported that McLean would vote for Pillmore because the Republican 
party was sectional. Many letters of inquiry were written him, but the old Justice would 
neither affirm nor deny the truth of the report. 
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had said in the Fremont campaign that that tribimal was the 
one to settle such questions, that when it did so, the Repub- 
licans would abide by what the Court held to be the law and 
Lincoln had challenged the Democrats to do the same. If they 
would not, ‘who are the disunionists, you or we?’ 

Such was the situation when the Supreme Court convened in 
December, 1856, and the day set for the second argument of 
Scott vs. Sanford, the 15th of that month, arrived. On that 
date, Stephens, who had made sharp reference to the Dred 
Scott case in his speech on Ransas in the House on June 28, 
1856, and who was now as fearful as Greeley formerly had been 
that the court wotdd ignore the question of the Missouri Com- 
promise, wrote to his brother: 

‘I have been urging all the influences I could bring to bear 
upon the Supreme Court to get them to postpone no longer 
the case on the Missouri Restriction before them, but to decide 
it. They take it up to-day. If they decide, as I have reason to 
believe they will, that the restriction was unconstitutional, that 
Congress had no power to pass it, then the question — the po- 
litical question — as I think, will be ended as to the power of 
the people in their Territorial Legislatures. It will be, in effect, 
a res adjiidicata.’ ^ 

On the other hand, radical Republican papers like the New 
York Courier and the New York Tribune had now become 
alanned lest the Court would pass upon the Missouri Com- 
promise, and they deplored such a decision by ‘political judges’ 
— it would seriously impair the reputation of the Court, they 
feared.® 

Again Senator Geyer and Reverdy Johnson appeared for San- 
ford, and again Montgomery Blair made an argument for Dred 
Scott; but this time he had induced one of the foremost lawyers 
in the country to assist him. George Ticknor Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts, the brother of Justice Curtis of the Supreme Court, 

^ St^hess to Linton Stephen^, Dec. 15, 1856. Ufa of Alexander H. Stephens: Jolmston 
and Bro’fTne, 310. Tlie idea that a decision against the constitutionolily of the Missouri 
Compromise would put an end to the old and acrimonious political controversy about 
it and give quiet to the country, was the very point that Wayne soon urged upon 
Tanoy- 

Warren, II, 286-0. 
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was then in Washington on other business, and only three days 
before the hearing, he agreed to argue the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise.^ To that one ques- 
tion, therefore, his great address was confined. 

When the argument began, the court room was crowded. 
Eminent lawyers. Senators, members of the House, and many 
women listened to that notable contest. Johnson’s speech was 
one of the ‘finest efforts made at the Bar,’ wrote an unfriendly 
hearer; and another, who was positively hostile, acknowledged 
that it ‘was brilliant, eloquent and witty; ’ but, he added, it was 
more like a stump speech than such an argument ought to be.® 

The answer of Curtis was an intellectual feat. The Court had 
nothing to do with the political aspect of the question, he began 
— whether and in what manner the power of Congress should 
be exercised — but only with the existence of that power. 
Curtis’s frankness was amazing. If he held in his hand the 
legislative power of Congress over slavery in the Territories, he 
would use or withhold that power as circumstances dictated, he 
declared: ‘I would prohibit the relation of master and slave, or 
permit or sanction it, according to the nature of the soil and 
climate, the character of the present or the probable character 
of the future settlers.’ 

But that was not the question before the Court, he said; the 
only point to be decided, was ‘purely juridical’ — did Congress 
have power over slavery in the Territories? ‘As a jurist I be- 
lieve that Congress has full power to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery into the Territories of the United States; as a citizen, 
I can conceive of cases in which it would be unjust to a portion 
of the Union to exercise that power, and in which I would never 
exercise it.’ 

The great Massachusetts lawyer then made an argument which 
was a historical and logical demonstration of the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories.® Toward the end of his ad- 
dress, however, Curtis again went out of his way to say that, while 

^ Curtis’s Memoir^ i, 240-1. 

* Washington Correspondence, New York Courier and New York Tribune^ as quoted 
in Warren, u, 288. 

^ The argument for the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise was based on 
Art. iv. Sect. 3, of the Constitution: *The Congress shall have power to . , . make all 
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Congress had that power, as a matter of law, Congress ought 
not to have tried to dictate what the Constitution of Missouri 
should contain; and Curtis further asserted that, if circum- 
stance required it, he himself would vote for the admission of 
a slave State. He closed by saying that he had come into the 
case ‘solely from an impulse of duty,’ because Blair had failed 
‘to obtain assistance in the interest of his case.* ^ 

Everybody praised Curtis’s speech. ‘He was congratulated 
warmly and by several Southern Senators,’ reported the No- 
Honal Intelligencer. Justice Catron (of Tennessee) told Cur- 
tis’s brother, Justice Curtis, that ‘it was the best argument 
on a question of constitutional law he had heard in the court — ■ 
and he has been here since General Jackson’s time;’ and, with 
pride in his brother’s triumph, the Justice from Massachusetts 
wrote to Ticknor, that ‘George’ had won laurels for himself 
and the bar of New England.® 

The spirits of the radicals rose. Perhaps, after aU, the Court 
would not ‘dodge’ the question, but would decide that the 
Missouri Compromise was constitutional, as they so much 
wanted and had once expected the Court to do — perhaps the 
day had been saved for them by Curtis, stern foe though he was 
of the whole Republican movement, that ‘sectional party,’ as 
he scornfully called it. 

In the House defiant warning was sounded that if the Su- 
preme Court should decide that the Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional, it might thereby ‘destroy’ itself. A Court 
composed mostly of Justices from Southern Districts, far in- 
ferior in population, wealth, and business to Districts in the 
North, would not be rei^ected or obeyed by the people of the 
Pree States, exclaimed Benjamin Stanton of Ohio, a Republican 
leader; certainly there was precedent for ignoring such a deci- 

needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and other property belongme to 
the United States/ 

* Curtifl*B argument, preceded by an admirable statement of the case, was printed in 
pamphlet form in Boston, 1857. This was done on the request of Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky, Badger of North Carolina, and other Southern men. 'Some of the ablest minds 
in the South, at ^at time, did not regard it as supremely important to their sectional 
interests to have it judicially proclaimed that the Missouri Compromise restriction was 
imoonstitutionol/ Curtises Memoir^ x, 241. 

> Curtis to Tidmor, Pcb. 27, 1857. Tiohnor: Curtis, i, 102-4. 
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sion, he said. The Supreme Court ought not to pass upon 
‘great political questions.’ Stanton asserted the doctrine of the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, that when any law is a 
‘plain, palpable, and deliberate violation of the Constitution,’ 
the States have a right to disregard it and refuse obedience to 
it. As we diall presently see, this extreme theory of States’ 
Rights had now been adopted, for the time being, as a prime 
article of the Republican creed.^ 

General opinion during January, 1857, was that the Court 
would not evade the main question and would hold the Missouri 
Compromise to be unconstitutional. Let it come now while the 
North was wrought up, wrote the belligerent Pike to the 
Tribune; that would show that Court, Congress, and President 
were ‘confederates’ for the extension of slavery. Yes, by all 
means, let us have it, ‘ distinctly, and now.’ ® Stephens wrote to 
his brother that he had heard, ‘sub rosa,’ that this would be the 
outcome. But whatever the decision might be, said Stephens, 
it would have a tremendous ‘political effect’ and would be ‘a 
marked epoch in our history.’ ® Probably Justice Wayne had 
told his fellow Georgian what he thought the decision would be. 

But, at a long consultation on February 15, 1857, the Court 
determined to ignore the Missouri Compromise entirely, and to 
decide against Dred Scott on the sole ground that under the 
laws of Missouri, as expounded by its Supreme Court, Scott’s 
return to that State had restored his status of slavery and there- 
fpre that he could bring no suit in the United States Court j and 
Justice Samuel Nelson of New York was directed to write the 
Court’s opinion to that effect. 

At this point an incident changed conditions. A few days 
after the Court had thus settled what it would do, it was found 

^ Cong, Olohe, S4tli Cong. Srd Sess., 300-1, Jan. IS, 1857. Stanton's speech was made 
in support of a resolution, which the House immediatdiy passed, for the reorganisation 
of the Federal Judiciary so as ‘to equalize the population and business of the several 
circuits and districts, and give to all sections of the Confederacy their equal and just re- 
presentation in the Supreme Court of the United States.’ 

The disproportion was very great. For instance, the 7th Circuit (Ohio, HI., Ind., and 
Mich.) had nine times more people than the 9th Circuit (Miss, and Ark.); the £nd Cir- 
cuit (Vt., Conn., and N.Y.) hod nearly six times more than the 5th Circuit (Ala. and 
La.), etc. 

> Jan. 5, 1857, as quoted in Warren, n, 

8 Stephens to Linton Stephens, Jan. 1, 1857. Johnston and Browne, 318. 
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that Justices McLean and Curtis had not relinquished their 
purpose to give extended dissenting opinions in emphatic sup- 
port of the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise. Here 
was, indeed, a mare’s-nest ! If the majority ignored that question 
and two Justices from the North dealt with it boldly and at 
length, the country would say that the majority had dodged the 
real issue and decided on a mere technicality. Yet the Chief 
Justice, Justice Grier of Pennsylvania, and aU the Southern 
Justices, believed as honestly and firmly that Congress had 
no right to pass the Missouri Compromise, as McLean and 
Curtis believed the contrary, and the record did make possible 
the decision of that question. The Court could contrive to 
avoid it, but also could legitimately meet it if it must be met. 

So the stand of McLean and Curtis ‘forced the majority . . . 
to reconsider the necessity of discussing that point as well, 
themselves.’ ^ 

The inauguration of Buchanan was now at hand, and the 
decision of tibe Dred Scott case was overdue — it could be de- 
layed no longer. Perhaps the situation was good after all — 
might not the uproar over slavery in the Territories be stopped 
and quiet restored to the country by a firm, dear pronounce- 
ment from the Supreme Court of the United States, that the 
Missouri Compromise was null and void? Many conservative 
men thought that it would.® 

So, too, thought Justice Wayne of Georgia; and ‘with the 
best intentions, with entirely patriotic motives, and bdieving 
thoroughly that such was the law,’ testifies George Ticknor 
Curtis,® Justice Wayne moved that the assignment to Justice 
Ndson to write the opinion of the Court as stated be withdrawn 
and that the Chief Justice should give the views of the Court 
‘covering all the points involved,* ^ and this was done. But 
Wayne had not talked to the other Justices before he made his 
proposal to the full Court in conference.® 

^ Warren, n, 293, 

* JohnArehibaldCamphdblleTXtyG, Connor (JudgeU.S* Court, East. NrC.), 03--6. 

» Curtises Memoir, i, 206. * Warren, n, 294. 

® For an account, written fourteen years later, of what was done in conference during 
the Court's deliberaldons on the Bred Scott Case, sec former Justice Campbell to 
Samuel Tyler, Nov. 24, 1870, and Justice Nelson to same» Jday 18, 1871, in Mmok ci 
Ho^er Brooke Tmey: Samuel Tyler, 882-6. 
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Justice Grier of Pennsylvania, however, did not want to pass 
upon the Missouri Compromise, although he ‘had somehow be- 
come convinced that it would be useful to the country for him 
to agree with the Chief Justice, that Congress could not pro- 
hibit the existence of slavery in a Territory.’ ^ So two weeks 
before the inauguration. Justice Catron, a close friend of Bu- 
chanan, wrote to him to ‘drop Grier a line, saying how necessary 
it is, and how good the opportunity is, to settle the agitation 
by an affirmative decision of the Supreme Court, the one way 
or the other.’ Relying on their intimate personal relations, 
Catron also suggested what Buchanan might ‘safely say’ in 
his inaugural about the Dred Scott case — the Supreme Court 
‘must' decide the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise 
at some time or other, it was now before that tribunal, the ‘high 
and independent character’ of the Court was a guarantee that 
it would properly ‘decide and settle a controversy which has 
so long and seriously agitated the country.’ 

Justice Catron also added this vital testimony: ‘A majority 
of my Brethren will he forced up to this point by two dissentients' ® 

If there was one thing more than another that the President- 
elect wanted, it was to get this source of conflict out of the way, 
to extinguish the whole slavery agitation, to give the country 
peace and rest.® The old man wi sh ed to begin and continue his 
Administration in quiet. He had been out of party politics for 
a time, and had, in a measure, forgotten the methods of politi- 
cians, In short, Buchanan was in the same case, in that regard, 
as every member of the Supreme Court, except McLean. 

Like all of them, too, except McLean, Nelson, and Curtis, 
the President-elect also believed that the Missouri Compromise 
was unconstitutional, and that if the Supreme Court should 
say so, the entire controversy would be brought to an end. Had 
not Congress repealed it? Had not President Pierce denounced 
it as void? Had not the people so declared in electing Bu- 

^ Curtis’s MemnTt 209. 

* Catron to Buchanan, Feb. 19, 1857. Biichanari^s Wtyrlca: Moore, 100 n. Italics 
author’s. 

* Buchanan’s election and the Dred Scott decision * will secure to the country that re- 
pose and quiet for which Mr. Buchanan so ardently hopes.’ Washington Daily Union, 
March 6, 1857, editorial. 
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chanaoa? Now if the highest judicial body in the Nation or in 
the world should say the same thing, surely the mouth of clamor 
would be shut. 

As requested, Buchanan wrote to his life-long friend. Justice 
Grier. In view of the accusations so soon to be made and the 
furious abuse so soon to be rained upon President and Court, 
it is fortunate that Grier made answer; for this intimate private 
letter tells just what had taken place in the Court and what 
would be done. Writing only a few days before the Presidential 
oath was to be administered, Justice Grier said that the Dred 
Scott case had not been taken up in conference ‘till lately,’ 
because one of the Justices had been ill and absent.^ 

When they did meet at last, there was much discussion, 
Grier related; but finally the majority agreed that, on the plead- 
ings, the case could be decided by merely affirming the judgment 
of the District Court, without passing upon the constitutionality 
of the Missouri Compromise or ‘the right of a negro to sue in the 
courts of the United States.’ Nelson had been directed to write 
the opinion accordingly, ‘leaving those difficult questions un- 
touched.’ 

But, confided Justice Grier to the President-elect, McLean 
and Curtis — especially Justice McLean — were ‘ determined to 
come out with a long and labored dissent’ on the whole case 
‘including their opinions and arguments on both the trouble- 
some points, although not necessary to a decision of the case.’ 
The majority of the Court thought that both questions were 
Hn the case and may be legitimately considered,’ but had hoped 
to avoid them. 

In this situation, Justice Grier continued, the majority felt 
compelled to give their views also, but, at that time, he and 
Nelson would not commit themselves. Since the question was 
thus forced upon them, Grier had made up his mind to join the 
majority, so that ‘it should not appear that the line of latitude 
should mark the line of division in the comt.’ While the South- 
ern Justices agreed in their conclusion, they did so for different 
reasons; and therefore, said Grier, he would ‘concur* with the 
Chief Justice and try to get ‘brothers Daniel and Campbell and 

^ Justice Wayne. 
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Catron' to do the same thing, so as to avoid ‘clashing and in- 
consistent arguments.’ 

Still Grier was fearful. The aggressive action of McLean and 
Curtis had fired the blood of the Justices from the South. ‘I 
fear some rather extreme views may be thrown out by some of 
our southern brethren,’ the Pennsylvania Justice warned Bu- 
chanan. However that might turn out, ‘six, if not seoen* Jus- 
tices would hold the Missouri Compromise to be of no effect; 
‘but the opinions will not be delivered before Friday the 6th of 
March. We will not let any others of our Brethren know any 
thing about tlw cause of our anseiety to produce this result, and 
though contrary to our usual practice, we have thought it due 
to you to state to you in candor and confidence the real state 
of the matter.’ ^ 

In this wise, it came about that Chief Justice Taney took up 
the tadc of writing his celebrated opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
an opinion with which party rancor and party necessity were to 
befoul his great reputation for well-nigh half a century. The 
preparation of that historic paper was for Taney a tremendous 
undertaldng. He was very old and very feeble; he had scarcely 
more than two weeks in which to do the work; and during that 
short tune he must preside over the Court every day and attend 
to the other business before it. Aged and weak as he was, his 
fine mind was as strong and clear as ever, and his convictions 
on the racial and constitutional questions involved were firm, 
positive, almost passionate. 

On March 4, 1867, the sun rose over flag-bedecked Washing- 
ton. The usual throngs crowded the hotels, filled the streets, 
and finally went to the Capitol to witness the inaugural cere- 
monies. Down Pennsylvania Avenue came the procession, the 
handsome and still youthful-looking President sitting beside 
his gray-haired and dignified successor. When the platform at 
the Capitol was reached, the President and the President-elect 
took seats for a moment beside the waiting Chief Justice, and 
polite and casual words were spoken. Unhappy circumstance! 
That incident was to be made use of with remorseless purpose 
and dramatic effect as evidence of the charges of conspiracy, 
< Grier to BuchaDaii» Feb. 1857. Moore» X 9 108-8 n. Italica Grier's. 
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so soon to be flung in the faces of the Nation’s Chief Magistrate 
and the head of the Nation’s Judiciary. 

When Buchanan rose, relates an unfriendly press corre- 
spondent who was there, ‘dressed with his habitual precision 
in a suit of black, and towering above the surrounding throng, 
the thoughtful gravity of his features hushed the impatient 
crowd. There was a second of intense quiet, then cheer after 
cheer rent the air.’ ^ When the crowd became still, the 
President-elect delivered his inaugural address. At the very 
be ginnin g he made a political mistake. Buchanan said that he 
would not be a candidate for reflection, and therefore could have 
no motive to mar his Adnainistration by personal ambition. 

That statement meant that a large part of his influence over 
his party in Congress and over Democratic leaders throughout 
the country was gone. Had the President-elect not made it, the 
politicians would have thought that, old as he was, he might 
try for another term and distribute patronage and promise, and 
inflict party punishments accordingly; that was the way of 
Presidents. In any case, the party managers and local workers 
would have been left in suspense as to the new President’s pur- 
poses. But now they knew — four years, and Buchanan was 
through forever with official life! It was the first tactical error 
of that unfortunate Administration, and to it was due no small 
part of the trouble that followed. 

He owed his election, declared Buchanan, to the people’s in- 
herent love for the Constitution and the Union. In the cam- 
paign popular passions had stormed because of deep and vital 
questions; but, the election over, instant submission followed 
and all was calm. Such was the result of popular self-govern- 
ment; in no other country on earth could iiie like be seen. 

What a happy thought and deed it had been for Congress to 
apply the same basic principle to slavery in the Territories! — ■ 
that wretched question, the agitation of which had done no 
good and caused much harm. Under popular sovereignty the 
people of the Territories were now to decide for themselves 
whether they would have slavery. That was the situation in 
Kansas. To be sure there was a difference of opinion as to when 

^ Poote, I, £14-5* 
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that popular decision could be made, whether at the time the 
Territory became a State, or before. 

That was a matter of ‘but little practical importance. Be- 
sides,’ went on Buchanan, ‘it is a judicial question, which legiti- 
mately belongs to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
before whom it is now pending, and will, it is understood, be 
speedily and finally settled. To their decision, in common with 
all good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever this may 
be,’ 

This was almost exactly what Lincoln, relying on Justice 
McLean’s public statement about the Missouri Compromise, 
had said scarcely more than six months before,^ 

The dominant note of Buchanan’s inaugural was the necessity 
of public quiet on the distressing problem of slavery in the 
Territories, and of attention to other matters which were at 
hand and must be dealt with — the surplus, the tariff, the 
Pacific railroad, foreign affairs, ‘Most happy will it be for the 
country when the public mind shall be diverted from this ques- 
tion to others of more pressing and practical importance,’ ® To 
do this, as we shall see, became the supreme purpose of Bu- 
chanan’s Administration, the source of his inept domestic poli- 
cies, and, together with his pledge that he would not be a candi- 
date again, the cause of his failure as the leader of his party. 

When the President-elect finished speaking, the Chief Justice, 
in his oflScial robes, tall, thin, scholarly looldng, and very frail, 
rose and administered the Presidential oath. Old as he was, 
Taney was to live long enough to do the same service for Lincoln 
four years later. Next day the Chief Justice stayed at home 
finishing his opinion in the Dred Scott case.® But wrath was in 
store for him. The warlike Pike wrote his paper that the ‘In- 
augural and coming decision’ would be the ‘coronation’ of the 
Slave Power: ‘That crown must be tom from that brow;’ but 
mere party manoeuvring to preserve the Union could not do it 
— action, strong, militant action was needed.^ 

^ See Galena speedi, p. 418, supra, ^ Messages: Bichardson, v, 480-6. 

* Dispatch to all Associated Press papers, March 5, 1857, 

^ 'Washington Correspondence. 'J.S.P/ New York ZW&uns, March 5, in issue March 
0, 1867, 
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Next to the Chief Justice and on his right, sat the senior Asso- 
ciate Justice, John McLean of Ohio, a sturdy man, six feet in 
stature, with high brow, thin hair, gray eyes, dignified, austere, 
stern. He had been appointed to the Supreme Bench by 
President Jackson in 1829, was seventy-two years of age, and 
in service the oldest member of the Court. Next to McLean sat 
Justice John Catron of Teimessee, a native of Virginia, a stout, 
solid man of seventy-one, his features benevolent and mild, but 
duU. He had been appointed by Van Buren in 1837. By his 
side was Peter Vivian Daniel of Virginia, a tall, bony man with 
high cheek-bones, dark eyes and complexion, and spirited fea- 
tures — ‘old, and long, and lean, and sharp in the visage, ... a 
tremulous and fidgety old gentleman in glasses,’ as the bitterly 
hostile Pike described him. He had been made Associate Jus- 
tice in 1841, was now seventy-three years old, and was tom 
with grief because of the tragic death of his wife who, some 
weeks before, had been burned to death. 

At the end of the bench was a comparatively young man of 
forty-eight with ‘well-knit’ figure, fre^ wholesome complexion, 
square chin, ‘fine expressive’ eyes, and black hair, Benjamin 
Bobbins Curtis of Massachusetts, appointed by President Fill- 
more in 1861, on the recommendation of Webster. He came 
from one of the most highly esteemed families of New England, 
was a graduate of Harvard, had a winning personality. Justice 
Curtis was an old line Whig and a stern opponent of the Re- 
publican Party on the ground that it was sectional and danger- 
ous to peace and the Union. He had been a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature at the time of Sumner’s election, 
which he stoutly resisted on the floor of the House. Speaking 
as a lawyer, Curtis asserted that the deal by which BoutweU 
was made Governor and Sumner Senator, ‘was a criminal pro- 
cedure, which subjected the parties to it to a prosecution under 
the Massachusetts statutes against bribery.’ ^ It was to this 

‘ New York Tribune, Oct. 18, 1868. Curtis wrote the formal 'Address to the People of 
Massachusetts/ which was signed by 167 members of the Le^ature, publi^ed in all 
the newspapers, and wid^ circulated in pamphlet form. It stated the facts in detail 
and was severe in the extreme. 'If [Boutwdl-Sumner deal] w afaeiioue conspiracy to 
vidaie a public trust, and as such criminal, not only in mjcrcds, hut in the lose of ike land* 
Italics Curtis’s. The Address is printed in full in Curtis’s Memcif, 1. 138-50. 
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‘deal’ that Douglas made reference in his dramatic rebulce of 
Sumner in the Senate when closing the debate over the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. 

To the left of the Chief Justice was James Moore Wayne of 
Georgia whom Jackson had placed on the Bench in 1835. His 
specialty was admiralty law, and even Pilce admitted that he 
was ‘intelligent.’ Wayne was ‘an exceedingly handsome man’ 
of sixty-seven, above medium height, stout of figure but grace- 
ful, with ruddy cheeks, fine teeth and a thick cluster of wavy, 
light hair now plentifully streaked with gray. He was ‘one 
of the Chivalry,’ and, in his younger days, had been considered 
a great beau. He was now m poor health, and, for much of the 
session had kept to his bed. Next to him was Samuel Nelson 
of New York, made an Associate Justice by President Tyler in 
1843, and now in his sixty-sixth year. He was wide-shouldered, 
of medium height, had a full face, blue eyes, side whiskers, and 
was accounted a ‘handsome man.’ He was notably courteous 
and dignified, and was the best commercial lawyer on the bench. 
Robert Cooper Grier of Pennsylvania, sixty-three years old, 
came next, ‘blonde and rotund,’ with ‘angular brow,’ strong 
features, blue eyes. He had been a member of the Court since 
1846 in which year he was appointed by President Polk. 

At the last desk on the left of the Chief Justice was a powerful 
looking man two years younger than Justice Curtis, John Archi- 
bald Campbell, appointed from Alabama. He was of medium 
height, had blue eyes, grave features, and a splendid head, 
which, even then, was bald. His grandfathers on both sides 
had been officers of the Continental Army under Washington. 
No man on the Bench surpassed him in intellect and only the 
Chief Justice and Curtis equalled him in learning. Campbell 
always appeared to be ‘absorbed in thought’ and ‘to hold all 
elegance and imagination in utter contempt.’ He was the only 
Justice of the Supreme Court that ever had been chosen at the 
written request of all the other members of that tribunal.* But, 

^ Jn 1853 Justices Catron and Curtis took to President Pierce a letter signed by the 
Justices asking that Campbell be appointed, and the Senate promptiy coiiirjned hia 
nomination by a unanimous vote. The press, especially i^at of the North, applauded 
hia appointment. Connor, 13-8. Judge Connor’s narrative is an excellent statement 
of the life and work of Justice Campbi^. 
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said the correspondent of the New York Tribune, just after the 
Dred Scott decision, Justice Campbell’s talents were only ‘mid- 
dling,’ he was ‘more Southern than the extreme South,’ and any 
opinion by him relating to slavery in any way was of ‘no more 
value than the cawing of a raven.’ ^ 

All these men were of more than ordinary ability, and two of 
them — perhaps three — were preeminent in mind and educa- 
tion; all, except McLean and Catron, were college graduates; ® 
all had had fine careers at the bar or on the bench before their 
appointment to the Supreme Court; all had rendered good 
service on that tribunal. All came of Revolutionary stock, all 
were of high character, all had led blameless lives.® Until the 
decision of the Dred Scott case, the integrity, independence, 
and courage of these Justices of the Supreme Court had been 
universally admitted. Except for the abuse of McLean, Grier, 
and Curtis by Abolitionists, Free-Soilers, and radical Republi- 
cans for upholding the Fugitive Slave Law in charges to Federal 
Grand Juries, no one had so much as intimated a reflection upon 
the impartiality of any member of the Court. 

The most striking figure at that historic session was the Chief 
Justice himself, distinguished in appearance, and notable in 
every way. Roger Brooke Taney, then in his eighty-first year, 
was a slender, loose-jointed man, slightly above sue feet tall. 
His broad but slanting shoulders drooped, though not from age. 
His chest always had been so flat as to be ‘noticeable.’ Physi- 
cally, Taney was not unlike Marshall and Lincoln; and, like 
Marshall and Lincoln, he was indifferent to his clothes. His 
face was long, forehead full and high, eyes blue and mild but 
unwavering and firm, mouth wide and kind yet determined. 

Taney’s whole expression was serene, his bearing dignified 
and bland — ‘apostolic,’ William Wirt had said, when he and 
Taney were rivals at the bar. In manner he was quiet; even in 
arguments to Court or jury when at the bar he made no gestures 

^ ‘ J. S. P.’ in New York Tnbune^ March 13, in issue March 17, 1857. 

3 Taney and Grier, Dickinson College; Wayne and Daniel, Princeton; Curtis, Harvard; 
CompbolU, Dniverslty of Georgia; Nelson, Middlebury College. Princeton hod con- 
ferred on Justice Wayne the degree of LL.D., not long before idie Dred Scott decision. 

> All but Campbell rejected Secession, and all but Campbell and Curtis remained on 
the Supreme Bench through the war or until their death. 
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and scarcely laid emphasis on words. Although of ardent temper- 
ament, he had subdued it by sheer force of will, was without vis- 
ible emotion, and did not like the display of it by others. But 
now, said the vindictive Pike, Taney’s ‘forehead is contracted, 
his eye sunken, and his visage has a sinister expression.’ ‘ 

The Chief Justice came from one of the old Catholic families 
of Maryland, and he was religious, even devout. He had been 
carefully educated, and had been highly trained in the law. 
Throughout his life he was a lover of literature and read con- 
stantly the best books and reviews published in England and in 
the United States.® 

At the time of the Dred Scott decision, few lawyers then 
living had had so varied a career. 'WMle still a young man, 
Taney had succeeded Pinkney and Wirt as the leader of the 
Maryland bar. He had been Attorney General of that State, 
and then Attorney General of the United States under Jackson. 
Taney stanchly supported the policies of the President and 
became his most trusted adviser. As Secretary of the Treasury, 
he removed the Government deposits from the Bank of the 
United States, an act for which the Senate in its war with 
Jackson refused to confirm him; and, from the same motives, 
the Senate did the same thing when the President nominated 
him as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. Upon the death 
of Chief Justice Marshall, Jackson named Taney as his suc- 
cessor; this time the Senate ratified the appointment, and thus, 
in 1886, he became Chief Justice of the United States, 

To follow Marshall worthily was, perhaps, the hardest task 
any Chief Justice ever had to do; but Taney had done it well 
and to the surprise of all. In twenty-two years of service he had 
won the confidence and admiration of the bar and the country, 
and he was beloved, too, by his associates on the Supreme 
Bench.® His consideration for others, his calmness, courtesy, 

1 • J. a P.’ in New York Trihme, Mareli 13, in issue March 17, 1867. 

» 'Tyler, 486. 

' Besolutions of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the TTuited States in memory of 
Chief Justice Toney, Deo. 6-7, 1864, and speeches of Justice Wayne and leaders of the 
bar. TVIer, 486-608. Also, and especially, same by Bar of First Circuit at Boston, Oct. 
16, 1864, and particularly the address by former Justice Curtis. Jh., 608-16. 

‘He was indeed a great magistrate and a man of singular purity of life and character.* 
George l^cknor Curtis in Curtis’s Memoir, i, SSO, 
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and 'almost feminine ddicacy,’ made the consultations of the 
Court unreserved, frank, and pleasing and the personal relations 
of the Justices cordial and friendly.^ 

In ^ite of his deep conviction that the black race was funda- 
mentally inferior to the white and in spite of his thorough 
belief in negro slavery, the Chief Justice owned no slaves. 
Early iu life he had emancipated those inherited from his father, 
except two or three who were too old to work; and these he sup- 
ported throughout their lives.® Nor did any other member of 
the Court that decided the Dred Scott case possess slaves, 
unless, perhaps, Daniel and Catron owned two or three family 
house-servants.® 

Taney always had been frail physically, and, testifies Justice 
Curtis, his friends would not have been surprised if he had died 
at any time during the last forty years.* But his simple, regular, 
and abstemious habits, together with his serenity, had kept 
him alive. In his eighty-first year, his voice, never robust nor 
loud, was very weak and low; but, says Justice Curtis, the sure 
and brilliant intellect of the Chief Justice i^owed no sign of 
beconodng hesitant or dim. 

Taney was now suffering from a terrible grief. Only a little 
more than a year before the decision of the Dred Scott case, his 
wife had died of yellow fever, and on the following day their last 
child, Alice, a young woman ‘made up of lovehness alone,’ also 
died of that plague.® This double blow of fate nearly killed the 
Chief Justice; it would appear that only his religious fervor 
saved him. But God had sustained him, he wrote to Curtis in 
answer to a letter of sympathy, although the tragedy had ‘told 
sensibly upon a body already worn by age, as well as upon the 
mind; and I shall meet you [at the next session of the Supreme 
Court] with broken health and with a broken spirit.’ ® 

Such was the man who now read, as the opimon of the Court, 

1 Curtis, in 608-16. ® Washingbrn Union, June 84, 1867. T^ler, 478. 

» Upon his appointment to the Supreme Bench Justice Campbell mandpated his 
household daves, the only slaves he ovmed, and, when in Washington, hired free negroes 
to do housework sm<» the question of slavery might come before the Supreme Court 
while he was a member of it. Connor, 71. 

* Tyler, 509-10. ' Sept. 29, 80, 1866. 16., 326. 

• Taney to Curtis, Baltimore, Nov. 8, 1866. 15., 827-8. The letter of Justice Curtis 
was also warmly relipoua. 75., 326-7. 
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the paper that was to become a landmark in American history. 
The reading took a long time, and now and then his tones were 
so indistinct that listeners could hardly hear what he said, an 
incident that added another strand to the knout with which the 
aged and feeble Chief Justice was soon to be lashed. 

Almost at once Taney stated the main question: Under the 
Constitution, could a negro, the descendant of slaves, become a 
citizen of a State or of the Nation — a part of the ‘political 
community’ which that instrument had created? No! he an- 
swered, and, in support of that conclusion, he gave an historical 
narrative of how the negro race was regarded at the time the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, the Constitution 
framed and ratified, and the Government established. Negroes 
were not ‘then acknowledged as a part of the people,’ said 
Taney. It was hard, ‘at this day,* he said, to realize how white 
people the world over looked upon the blacks during the Revolu- 
tionary period. ‘They had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either in social or political rela- 
tions; and so far inferior, that they had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect; and that the negro might 
justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit. . . . 
This opinion was at that time fixed and universal in the civilized 
portion of the white race. It was regarded as an axiom in morals 
as well as in politics, which no one thought of disputing, or sup- 
posed to be open to dispute.’ 

All the Colonies had slaves at the time of the Revolution, said 
Taney; and the colonial laws and those of the original States for- 
bade marriage between white and black, even though the negro 
were free — made such unions crimes and punished as ciimlnals 
the person who performed such a marriage ceremony, as well as 
the parties to it. That showed what white people then thought 
of negroes. 

Perhaps the words of the Declaration ‘all men are created 
equal’ might be understood in 1857 to include everybody on 
earth, if the Declaration were written ‘at this day;’ but they 
were not so understood at the time it was written. Otherwise 
the conduct of the framers of that instrument was ‘flagrantly 
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itieonsistent* with what they said, and they ought now to be 
scorned rather than praised. But the framers and signers of the 
Declaration were uncommonly able, highly educated, and very 
honorable men — ‘great men,’ indeed — and knew what they 
were about. They perfectly understood the words they used, 
spoke ‘in the ordinary language of the day, and no one mis- 
understood them.’ 

This was the case, too, when the Constitution was adopted, 
said Taney. Of course there were then but few slaves in the 
Northern States, and the institution had ‘entirely worn out in 
one of them.’ But this had come to pass because climate and 
production had proved to be unsuited to such labor, and not m 
the least because of change in opinion about the black race; wit- 
ness the African slave trade carried on by citizens of some of 
these very States — fortunes made and ‘without reproach’ by 
this, the ‘worst form’ in which slavery could be recognized. 

And how did the free States continue to regard free negroes? 
As ‘an inferior class,’ said the Chief Justice. Look at the mar- 
riage laws of those States, their militia statutes, their police 
regulations, the decisions of their comts! All these things 
showed that negroes were not considered to be ‘citizens’ in any 
State, and, if not, then of course they could not be citizens of the 
United States. William Wirt, when Attorney General imder 
President Monroe, had given an exhaustive official opinion that 
free negroes were not citizens; ^ so had the last Attorney General, 
Caleb Cushmg of Massachusetts; and, upon Cushing’s opinion 
Pierce’s Secretary of State, William Marcy, had refused pass- 
ports to emancipated blacks ‘as citizens of the United States.’ 

Citizen^p meant membership of the ‘political’ community 
and might exist without the exercise of political power, such as 
voting — women and minors, for instance. On the other hand. 
States might give persons the right to vote before making them 
citizens, as in the case of immigrants not yet naturalized. So 

1 ‘I am of the opinion that free persons of color in Virginia ore not dtizena of the 
United States, within the intent and meaning of the acts relating foreign and coasting 
trade, so as to be qualified to command vessels/ !Prom Wirt’s opizuon, Nov. 7, 18521, as 
quoted in Wwthivgion Union, March 521, 1857. 

Wirt’s opinion, that of Chief Justice Daggett of Connecticut in 1884, and other opin- 
ions were publii^ed by most Southern and many Northern papers soon after the Dred 
Scott decision. Richmond Enquirer, March 526, 1857. 
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when free negroes were permitted to vote, they were not thereby 
made ‘citizens of the State, and still less of United States.’ 
Even if a free negro should be made a citizen of the State where 
he lived, could he become a citizen of another State where such 
citizenship was forbidden? Of course not. How then could he 
be a citizen of the United States? 

No change in public opinion could affect the Supreme Court 
of the United States in giving to the language of the Constitu- 
tion the meaning that language had when it was written; other- 
wise the Court would become a ‘mere reflex of the popular opin- 
ion or passion of the day.’ If any part of the Nation’s funda- 
mental law was now thought to be unjust, let it be amended as 
the Constitution provided; ‘but while it remains unaltered, it 
must be construed now as it was understood at the time of its 
adoption.’ 

Did the fact that Scott and his wife had lived at Fort Snelling 
in the Louisiana Purchase make them free? The Missouri Com- 
promise said so; but the Constitution gave Congress no author- 
ity to pass such an act. 

The power given Congress to ‘make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States ’ had reference only to ‘territory which at that 
time belonged to, or was claimed by, the United States.’ That 
clause of the Constitution was ‘a special provision for a known 
and particular territory, and to meet a present emergency, and 
nothing more.’ ' 

To prove this, the Chief Justice gave a very long and specific 
account of the history of such territory. This, he said, ‘as well 
as the careful and measured terms iu which the article is framed,’ 
showed that he was right. If it meant other territory to be ac- 
quired in the future, why did it not say so? — the very argu- 
ment Lincoln had made in 1854 against the Xansas-Nebraska 
Act. 

Of course the Nation could acquire new territory and govern 
it, but only for the purpose of ultimately making States out of it, 
and not that of establishing colonies and ruling them despoti- 
cally. Such territory was acquired by the General Government 
for the benefit of all the people of the several States ‘who 
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created* the General Government which was ‘their trustee.’ 
But in governing that territory Congress was not absolute; it 
could not do as it pleased. It was controlled by the Constitution 
which created Congress. 

For example, Congress could not establish religion, forbid free 
speech, deny trial by jury, in the Territories; nor could it deprive 
any one of life, liberty, and property without due process of law, 
merely because that person went there to live. These rights of 
person and property were placed on equal footing in the Consti- 
tution; and Congress was ‘in express terms’ forbidden to take 
them away from any citizen. If Congress itself could not do 
that, surely it could not authorize a Territorial Legislature to 
do it. 

Under the Constitution slaves were the property of their 
owners, and Congress could not destroy that property right of 
the owner merely because he came himself or brought his pro- 
perty into a particular Territory of the United States — such 
an act of Congress could hardly be dignified with the name of 
due process of law. Thus, announced the Chief Justice, the 
opinion of the Court was that the Missouri Compromise ‘is not 
warranted by the constitution, and is therefore void.’ 

Taney made brief work of the claim that Dred Scott w&s 
made free by Hying in Illinois. That point had been settled by 
the Court in an identical case, he said.^ When he went back to 
Missouri as a slave, he was governed by the laws of that State as 
expounded by its Supreme Court. 

Before making an end to his long opinion, the Chief Justice 
sternly rebuked Dred Scott’s lawyers for their indirect methods. 
If they beUeved that the Supreme Court of Missouri was wrong 
in decidmg against Scott, and that the Supreme Court* of the 
United States had jurisdiction to correct that error, the only 
legal method of procedure was by a writ of error from the State 
Supreme Court to the National Supreme Court. If that had 
been done it was ‘too plain for argument that the writ must have 
been dismissed for want of jurisdiction in this court.’ 

But, said the Chief Justice, Scott’s attorneys did not do that. 
Instead they let the case be sent back to the trial court ‘where it 

^ Strader ei td. vs. Graham, 10 Howard, 82. 
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is still continued, and is, by agreement of parties, to await the 
judgment of this court on the point’ of jurisdiction. In this 
situation the same case had been taken to the Federal Court, the 
same evidence given, and from the same judgment the same case 
thus brought to the Supreme Court, ‘which the law would not 
have permitted him to bring directly from the State court.’ 
Such conduct was indefensible. ‘It would iU become this court 
to sanction such an attempt to evade the law, or to exercise an 
appellate power in this circuitous way, which it is forbidden to 
exercise in the direct and regular and mvariable forms of judicial 
proceedings.’ 

With a few formal words, declaring that the Circuit Court 
could not give any judgment in the case because Scott was not a 
citken and directing the suit to be dismissed for want of jmis- 
diction,^ the Chief Justice concluded. It had taken him nearly 
three hours to read his opiaion. Exhausted, he sank back in his 
chair. Justices Nelson and Catron read their separate opinions, 
the other Associate Justices deferred the reading of theirs until 
next day, and the Court adjourned. 

On Saturday, March 7, 1857, ‘a larger number than usual of 
attentive auditors’ wei’e again present when the Court began its 
session.® Justices Wayne, Daniel, Grier, and Campbell read 
separate concurring opinions; all agreed with the Chief Jus- 
tice that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional; but 
Daniel, Catron, and Campbell gave different reasons.® Wayne’s 
opinion was positive and brief. One statement in it is vital to an 
understanding of the reason that the majority said anything at 
all about the Missouri Compromise. ‘The case involved private 
rights of value, and constitutional principles of the highest im- 
portance, about which there had become such a difference of 
opinion that ihe peace and harmony of the country retired the set’' 
Uement of them by judidcd decision 

In a statement of a single short paragraph. Justice Grier an- 
nounced his concurrence with Taney; ® and Justice Nelson deliv- 
ered the opinion on the question of jurisdiction which he had 

^ Dted Soott M. Sanford, 10 Howqxd. 809-464; Miller’s edition, n, 2-67, 

* Warren, n, 800. • Hownid, 460-629; Miller, 72-182. 

< /6., 67-60, Italics author’s, f tb,, 72; Howard, 469. 
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prepared at the time when, the majority had decided not to pass 
upon the Missouri Compromise.^ 

The opinion of Justice Campbell was worthy of his great repu- 
tation. At one point he stated in bold, strong words the theory 
that had caused dissension since the Government was founded 
and is still a source of sharp dispute — ‘the radical error,’ as 
Campbell called it, ‘that the federal government may lawfully 
do whatever is not directly prohibited by the constitution.’ 
This, said he, ‘would have been a fundamental error, if no 
amendments to the constitution had been made;’ but by the 
tenth amendment, ‘the powers of the federal government are 
limited to the grants of Constitution.’ ® 

The dissent of Justice McLean was not overlong, but it was 
emphatic in the extreme and delivered with aggressiveness, and 
it was not wholly without the flavor of politics.® He strongly 
intimated that the Chief Justice had been guilty of sharp prac- 
tice. ‘All slavery has its origin in power, and is against right. 

. . . Such a discovery [the unconstitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise] at this late date is more extraordinary than any- 
thing which has occmred in the judicial history of this or any 
other country. . . . The principle laid down will enable the peo- 
ple of a slave State to introduce slavery into a free State. ... A 
slave . . . bears the impress of his Maker, and is . . . destined to 
an endless existence.’ 

The ambitious old Justice came near advising public disobedi- 
ence to the judgment of the Court on the Missouri Compromise. 
‘Nothing that has been said by them [majority of Court], which 
has not a direct bearing on the jurisdiction of the comt, against 
which they decided, can be considered as authority. I shall 
certainly not regard it as such.’ And McLean announced the 
doctrine which Douglas was to advance in his debate with Lin- 
coln at Freeport — the theory that slavery could not exist any- 
1 Miller, 60-72; Howard, 467-69. 

^ Howard, 606; Miller, 106. Another statement of Justice Campbell is of historical 
importance: 'The sentiment is now (1867) general, if not universal, that congress had 
no constitutional power to impose the restriction ’ that Missouri shotdd have a Constitu- 
tion designated by Congress. 

’ 'McLean surely used words whidi were almost as extreme as any ^oken upon the 
stump by an anti-slavery orator. ... No more uncompromising dissent was ever hied.’ 
Striner, S58, 
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where except by virtue of municipal law. ‘What gives the 
master the right to control the will of his slave? ’ asked Justice 
McLean, and he answered, ‘The local law, which exists in some 
form.’ Where there were no such statutes, there could be no 
slavery.^ 

At last Justice Curtis read his famous dissenting opinion. 
Swiftly he came to the question whether a free negro whose an- 
cestors were slaves could be a citizen. If ‘ any such person ’ could 
be, then Dred Scott must be so adjudged, since the only fact of 
record given to show that he was not a citizen was his descent 
from slaves. If he was the citizen of a State, then he was a 
citizen of the United States; for that had been true under the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution continued that 
arrangement. 

In five States® at that time, free, native-born negroes were 
not only citizens, but they could vote if they had other necessary 
qualifications.® So they were also citizens of the United States 
and Congress could not take that right away from them. If it 
could, it had the power ‘to create privileged classes’ who, alone, 
could be citizens of the United States; and the Constitution gave 
Congress no such power. 

Not only did the fundamental law guarantee to the citizens of 
the several States ‘the privileges and immunities of free citizens 
in the several States,’ said Curtis, but the fact was that in five 
States, at least, free native-born negroes were a part of the 
people who ratified the Constitution and for whom it was made. 
So the mere fact that Bred Scott was the descendant of negro 
slaves was not inconsistent with his citizenship. 

The power given Congress to govern territory belonging to 
the United States was not confined to the domain owned by the 
National Government when the Constitution was adopted; for, 
at that time, Georgia and North Carolina had not yet ceded 
their great tracts, although it was expected that they would do 
so. Surely the Constitutional provision applied to that territory 
as well as to the territory abeady granted by Virginia. 

^ Howard, 529-64; Miller, 182-68, 

* New Hampshire, Massacjhusctfcs, New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina. 

® Chiefly of property, 
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The Constitution was meant to continue indefinitely; so why 
narrow down a provision of it which was broad enough ‘to em- 
brace all territory belonging to the United States throughout all 
time?’ Especially when it was admitted that the Constitution 
‘authorized the acquisition, from time to time, of other and 
foreign territory?’ 

The power given Congress to make rules and regulations for 
the Territories meant power to legislate for them. The word 
‘regulate,’ or ‘regulation,’ was used four times in the Constitu- 
tion; and in every case, it involved legislation — the regulation 
of interstate commerce, for instance. See what a great body of 
laws Congress had enacted for that pmpose — and municipal 
laws, too. So Congress could pass any statutes it pleased for 
the Territories, except as the Constitution forbade. But the 
fundamental law did not say that Congress should not prohibit 
slavery m the Territories. Even if that point were doubtful, 
contemporaneous construction from the beginning of the Gov- 
eriunent up to the present moment settled the question. 

For Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories did not 
deprive any citizen of his property without due process of 
law. If this was not so, then Congress itself had violated the 
Constitution when it abolished the African dave trade- If 
an American citizen owned slaves in Cuba and brought them 
into the United States, they became free under the Federal 
statute. 

Such are imperfect examples of the reasoning by which Jus- 
tice Curtis showed that the Missouri Compromise was constitu- 
tional. 

But he made a new point which was not answered and which 
was conclusive. Dred Scott had married Harriet in free territory 
where the law gave them that right. A marriage, valid where 
made, was valid everywhere. Yet, if under Missouri law they 
agaia became slaves when they returned to that State, their 
marriage was also annulled and their children bastardized. The 
Constitution expressly prohibited any State to make a law im- 
pairing the obligations of a contract, and marriage was the most 
solemn of all contracts. Moreover, when Dr. Emerson con- 
sented to that marriage in free territory, he effectually emanci- 
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pated his slaves. Obviously, the fact of Dred Scott’s maraage 
and Dr. Emerson’s consent to it was not made known to the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, said Curtis. 

Like Justice McLean, Justice Curtis also said that slavery 
was made possible only by local legislation. ‘ The liability of the 
master for the torts and crimes of his slave, and of third persons 
for assaulting or injuring or harboring or kidnapping him, . . . 
with such police regulations as have existed in all civilized States 
where slavery has been tolerated, are among the subjects upon 
which municipal legislation becomes necessary when slavery is 
introduced.’ ^ 

At last the Republican press and speakers had something 
about which they could talk, the anti-slavery and anti-Southern 
clergy something about which they could preach. Swiftly the 
storm broke. Greeley ignored the high tribute of his Washing- 
ton correspondent to Taney which the Tribune had printed with 
approval only two years earlier.® The radical Republican editor 
did not even wait until the opinions were made public before he 
assaulted the Chief Justice with unleashed fury. Acting only on 
the scanty synopsis of the opinion sent out by the Associated 
Press,® the Tribune said editorially the morning after Taney had 
read it, that it deserved no more, respect than if made by ‘a 
majority of those congregated in any Washington bar-room;’ 


^ Howard, ^64-688; Miller, 168-287. The Kcpublican press published in full or gave 
extended synopses of the dissenting opinions of McLean and Curtis. For example, 
Illinois Daily State Journal^ March 16, 1867, synopsis; Chicago Daily TrihunCf March 
17, 18, 19, 1857, dissenting opinions in bill, and extracts from that of Toney; New York 
Tribune, March 13, 14, Curtis's opinion in full, etc. That of the Massachusetts Justice 
was made a major Bepublican campaign document. It was also printed, together with 
Taney's opinion, in pamphlet form, and this too was circulated as a Itepublican com'- 
paign document. Chicago Tribune^ March 14, 1857, and other Bepublican papers, 
Taney's and Curtis's opinions, with abstracts of others, were published by the ^bune 
Association, NewYorl^ price, one copy twenty-five cents, five copies one dollar, twelve 
copies two dollars, one hundred copies fifteen dollars. 

> The Chief Justice 'has held and exercised a moral balance of power of vast ad- 
vantage in the interpretation of large constitutional questions, while it served as an ef- 
fective check upon the latitudinarian dogmas of some of his colleagues. . . . The loss of 
Judge Toney at any time would be a public calamity; but it would be peculiarly so now, 
when political considerations are pressed with so much pertinacity.* New York Trib* 
une, Dec. 1 8, 1855, as quoted in Warren, ii, 273. The Dred Scott case was then before 
the Supreme Court and had been for a year. 

^ That a negro, whose ancestors were slaves, could not be a citizen of the United 
States; and that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. 
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it was a mere * dictum prescribed by the stump to the bench — 
the Bowie-knife sticking in the stump ready for instant use if 
needed;’ the decision and Buchanan’s inaugural were ‘parts of 
one whole’ — both triumphs of slavery.^ 

In the pell-mell race of abuse and misrepresentation, Beecher 
pressed Greeley hard. Taney had decided that negroes had no 
rights which the white man were bound to respect, said the 
radical preacher in his journal.® That statement was actually 
believed and it became the text of aU who opposed slavery and 
attacked the courts. Republican papers took it up and rang the 
changes upon it.® No wonder Taney ‘should have sunk his 
voice to a whisper’ when he read the opinion of the slave-holding 

^ New York Tribune, March 7, 1857. In addition to press attacks on Taney’s opinion, 
several careful and lengthy reviews by lawyers appeared in legal publications. 

The most careful of these was that of Horace Gray (later Justice Supreme Court U.S.) 
and John Lowell in the Law Reporter, June, 1857, and widely circulated as a pamphlet. 
Yet even these severe critics expressed regretful admiration for Taney: his opinion 'is 
unworthy of the reputation of that great magistrate, who for twenty years has main- 
tained the position of the intellectual as well as the nominal head of the hipest tribunal 
of the country/ 

Noteworthy, also, is an extensive legal argument, entitled 'The Hi^t to Vote/ by 
E. R. Tyier, in the Englander, Aug,, 1857, xsr, 4i7S-526. The decision supports 'all 
those paltry pr^udices against the negro race, which are so disgraceful to our country- 
men.’ 

A querulous, combative, and very long attack on the decision was also made by 
Benton — Historical and L^ad Examinaiion of the Dred Scott Decision on the Missouri 
Compromise (1857). 

The harshest Review was by 'A Kentucky Lawyer’ (Louisville, 1857), for the South 
was not solid for the decision. 

A scathing article, written by Timothy Farrar, appeared in the North American 
Review, Oct., 1857, iscscxv, 89SMil5; ‘The decision is, fiberefore, authority for notliing.’ 

Other less important reviews were too numerous to be cited. Taney saw all of them, 
but would make no reply because, as he said, they were ‘founded upon misrepresenta- 
tions and perversions of the points decided by the Court;’ and if ‘exposed, they would 
nevertheless be repeated, and new ones invented to support them; he would not waste 
time on those who acted on the principle that ‘the ezid will justify the means.’ Tyler, 
607-8. 

Nevertheless, the Chief Justice, the year following the Dred Scott decision, did pre- 
pare a ‘supplement* to it. This supplement was call^ forth by a dedaion of the Federal 
Court for the District of Indiana that an American-bom negro, whose ancestors had not 
been brought to America as slaves, was a citizen of the United States. 

Taney examined judicial decisions and public records in England and America from 
the middle of the 17th century down to the adoption of the Constitution in support of 
the Court’s decision; and he reasserted at length his former arguments. From this point 
of view his essay is strong. It is printed in full in Tyler, 578-608. 

In recent years a review of the Dred Scott decision by Professor Edward S, Corwin of 
Princeton, in his Doctrine of Judicial Review (1914), 129-57, is notable. 

^ Independent, March, 1857. ^ Chicago Daily Tribune, March 16, 1857. 
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majority — for it was mostly a pack of lies, and had no more 
weight than a stump speech.^ 

From the first, the charge of conspiracy was made — ‘a 
conspiracy ... of the most treasonable character,’ to deliver the 
Government ‘into the hands of the Slave oligarchy.’ ® The 
Court’s decision had been rendered by slave-holders and dough- 
faces at the dictation of the Slave Power, and was another step 
in the plot of which the Kansas-Nebraska Act was a part.® Day 
in and day out, the New York Tribune belabored the Court. At 
first it urged disobedience,^ then the ‘readjustment’ of that tri- 
bunal so as to reverse the Dred Scott decision,® then the arming 
of the North for ‘resistance’ to the invasion of the rights of the 
free States.* Even moderate Republican papers said that the 
Court had decided ‘that slave labor and free labor are equal 
before the constitution and laws of the United States.’ 

Quite as bellicose and fiery as the radicals of the East was the 
Republican press of the West. A decision by slave-holders and 
‘doughfaces;’ under it slaveiy was to be forced upon the free 
States; it brought ‘visions of coffle-gangs on then way through 
Elinois or Indiana to Kansas or Miimesota;’ Chicago might be- 
come a ‘slave market and that men, women, and children may 
be sold off the block in our streets;’ the decision was ‘a part of 

1 New York Tribune, Morc^ 10, 18S7. These attacks did not cease with Taney^s 
death, In 1865 a terrible pamphlet^ogoinsthim, entitled The Unjuet Judge, was widely 
cixoulated: he had been made Chief Justice because Jackson hated the Supreme Court; 
his judicial opinions were 'too trivial and dull, even to be read;’ he had been the worst 
of all judges except Pontius Pilate, etc., etc. 

* JVmo Yorh Evening Foat, clipped in UheraUnr, March 20, 1857. 

* New York Tribune, March 21, 1857, editorial. ‘The five slaveholders who made this 
decision,* Ih, April 1, 1867. ‘The slaveholders’ majority in tile Supreme Court of the 
United States,’ 16., April 2, 1867. ‘The slaveholders* decision.* 26., April 11, ei aeq^ 

^ ^ ‘ All the freedom which we enjoy has been won by resistance to power, and only after 
vigorous struggles with crowned rascals and unjust judges.’ 26., March 14, 1867. 

26., March 10, 1867. 

* ‘We intend to strike directly at the usurping power. . . . Forced into war, driven into 
straits where one party or the other must sink, we go for sinking Slavery, , , . The Free 
States, acting in their own separate and independent capacity, must accomplish the 
work. . , . They must train their people, and organize their military resources, not for 
war but for ddfense.^ They must assert their sovereignty, and be reai^ to defy all pos- 
sible assaults upon it, , . . The North must learn to aoi as well ns talk. . . . Usurpation 
must be met by revolt, ♦ . . The States must move directly upon the object they com- 
bat.* Pike’s Washington letter, Mardi 23, in issue March 27, 1867. 

^ Sjiringfield (Mass.) Repyhlioan, March 7, 1867, 
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the grand conspiracy against Freedom.’ ^ In Springfield, Illinois, 
the Eepublican organ declared that according to the Supreme 
Court ‘slaveholders of Missouri can bring their slaves into Illi- 
nois, . . . thus virtually making our soil a slave State. . . . Free- 
dom and white men are no longer safe.’ ® 

The decision was ‘infamous,’ it had ‘aroused the whole 
North! ’ Let the Justices of the Supreme Court be elected by the 
people, an Illinois country editor cried on the same day that 
Taney read his opinion. Those who knew the fate of slaves were 
‘aroused to the terrible calamity of such a doom’ as that to 
which Dred Scott and his family had been condemned.® Taney, 
his ‘brother slave-holders,’ and the two Northern ‘doughfaces’ 
on the Supreme Bench, were ‘the abject tools of the slave Oli- 
garchy; ’ ® let a Convention of the Northwestern States be called 
and the people ‘take their government into their own hands;’ ® 
cause ‘every living thing in the sixteen free States, to be draped 
in mourning; ’® let a ‘ Grand Northern League for self-protection’ 
be formed, and let every Republican State pass statutes treating 
as kidnappers those United States Marshals who tried to exe- 
cute the Fugitive Slave Law, denying appeals to Federal Courts; 
and let it back those State laws by its ‘whole police and military 
force, ... in opposition to any power.’ Of course, this might 
violate the Constitution and ‘clash with the United States- 
authorities — hvi what of that?’ 

Even more fierce were the clergy. Typical of sermons against 
all human law which anybody thought to be in conflict with 
‘God’s law,’ was one preached April 5, 1857, by Rev. George 
Barrell Cheever, pastor of the Church of the Puritans in New 
York. Statesmanship could not be separated from conscience, 
he said, nor rdigion from politics. When sin and Satan usurped 
power, it was ‘the duty of everyone to disobey. . . . Such a 
government ought to be put out of existence, as a piracy against 
mankind. . . . Our submission is sin. . . . Suppose our govern- 


^ Chicago Daily Tribune, March. IB, 14, 16, 17, ei seq,, 1857. 

^ Illinoia Daily State Journal, Mao^ 9, 19, d4, et. seq,, 1857, Italics JoumaV a, 

* Aurora Daily Beacon, March 6, 11, 1867. * RocJiiford Register, March 21, 1867, 

^ Quincy Whig and BdleoUle Adoocaie, Apr. 8, 1857. 

® JJrhma Union, Apr. 16, 1867. ’ Aurora Daily Beacon, Apr, 18, 1867. 
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meat becomes so perverted that a revolution becomes necessary 
— what then? It takes virtue to make a revolution.’ ^ 

With sad and regretful calmness the Chief Justice bore the 
abuse. ‘At my time of life when my end must be near, I should 
have enjoyed to find that the irritating strifes of this world were 
over, and that I was about to depart in peace with all men and 
all men in peace with me,’ he wrote to former President Pierce. 
‘Yet perhaps it is best as it is. The mind is less apt to feel the 
torpor of age when it is thus forced into action by public duties. 
And I have an abiding confidence that this act of my judicial life 
will stand the test of time and the sober judgment of the coun- 
try.’ * 

Moderate papers denounced ‘religious firebrands’ like Chee- 
ver and Beecher, who would overthrow all civil government; 
their purpose was to set up a ‘theocracy’ in the place of ‘our 
representative and judicial systems; ’ politicians would malce use 
of such ‘religious fanaticism’ for party purposes; if a stop was 
not put to it, there probably would be ‘a terrible political revo- 
lution in I860.’ ® 

In alarm the New York Herald said, two days after it pub- 
lished Cheever’s sermon, that the excitement was spreading; that 
three thousand New England preachers would soon be following 

^ Nev> Yorh Yleraldt April 0, 1857, which printed Oheever*a sernion in full that its 
readers might see what radical preachers were saying, It waa one of a course of such 
sermons delivered by Cheever, who attracted great crowds. Most anti-slavery preach- 
ers soon concentrated their attacks upon the Supreme Court. lllinoU Daily Biato 
far, March 24, 26, 1857. 

^ Taney at Fauquier Sulphur Springs, Virginia, to Fierce at Concord, N* H., Aug. 29, 
1867. Am. jRsv., x, S58-0. Taney said that the attacks were like those made on 
him when, as Secretary of the Treasury, he removed the deposits *in the samo spirit 
and by many of the same men.’ 

Bev. Samuel Nott, Congregational minister at Wareham, Mass., one of the famous 
Nott family of clergymen and educators, wrote a remarkable pamphlet in which he ap- 
proved Taney’s opinion, and sent his essay to the Chief Justice. 

Taney made answer in a long letter describing, in moderate and obviously truthful 
terms, the relations of master and slave, and, in general. Southern conditions with refer- 
ence to slavery and abolition, 

As to the Dred Scott decision, Taney said that he hoped Dr. Nott’s ’fair’ review 
would ’ correct some of the misrepresentations which have so industriously been made, 
and . . . by many , . . who must have known better.’ But Taney would not violate 
judicial proprieties, he said, by controversy with untruthful assailants. ’The opinion 
must be left to speak for itself/ Taney to Nott, Aug. 19, 1857, ProceeMngB Mobb. Iliai, 
Sony,, XU, 445-7. 

* N&w York Herald, April 9, 1867, editorial. 
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his example; that ‘the whole North will evidently be preached 
into rebellion against the highest constituted Court in the coun- 
try;’ that the radicals wanted a revolution like that which fol- 
lowed the Stamp Act, a new Lexington, and Bunker Hill, on the 
ground of slavery, civil war with the South — our own kindred 
— servile insurrections, the burning of cities, the massacre of 
women and children, commerce stopped, industry ruined, and 
all ‘because the Supreme Court decides that negroes are not 
citizens.’ ^ 

Such papers as the New York Times at first sternly con- 
demned the decision, albeit in restrained terms. ‘No issue will 
probably ever be made upon it before the people — for the 
practical settlement of the question will anticipate any political 
result that might be reached.’ But these cautious journals 
quickly became frightened and urged moderation. The agita- 
tion could result in ‘no practical good; ’ it meant either nulhfica- 
tion or a change in the Constitution; the decision must be re- 
versed; but until then its authority must be acknowledged; the 
resolution proposed in the Legislature of New York — ‘fulmina- 
tion of a decree of contempt against the Supreme Court of the 
United States ’ — was not the way to go about it. ‘No power on 
earth can establish slavery in the State of New York.’ ® Such 
papers soon stopped saying anything at all about the Dred Scott 
case. But, said the SpringjUld Republican, which severely 
criticized the decision, the situation was a fulfilment of Jeffer- 
son’s prophecy that the Supreme Court would sap and under- 
mine the Constitution.® 

No lawyer, however, who was not in politics, questioned the 
integrity of the Supreme Court, or of any member of it. Writing 
in the Memoir of Justice Curtis, twenty-two years after the de- 
cision, his brother, George Ticknor Curtis, when criticizing the 
majority opinions in the Dred Scott case, gave his own view: 
‘No imputation is . . . cast upon the purity and good intentions 
of any of the judges.’ ^ 

The one point made by aU who disapproved the decision, was 

^ New York Herald^ April 11, 1857, editorial. 

* New York Times, March 7, D, April 11, 1857. 

* SprinfffiM (Mass.) Bepublioan, March 21, 1857. * Curtis's M&mir, i, 207« 
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that it had not been necessaiy for the Court to do more than to 
pass upon the question of jurisdiction; all beyond that was 
obiter dictum, they said. Why decide the merits of the case, why 
go into the Missouri Compromise at all? This argument had 
more weight with the bar than all others, and it deeply in- 
fluenced popular sentiment. Lincoln, however, was silent on 
that topic; but we shall presently hear Douglas make answer to 
it in terms of the stump.^ 

The conservative press finally came to the conclusion that the 
Dred Scott decision was a mere abstraction and amounted to 
nothing practically. ‘The idea that any decision of the Su- 
preme Court can re-establish slavery in the Free States is a bug- 
bear — an absurdity. ... It can have no practical effects.’ 
Slavery must ultimately be decided by the laws which gov- 
ern laW and production. ‘If we would but permit Nature 
to have her own way for only a few short years!’ The ‘hot- 
heads of the press and of the pulpit’ were causing all the 
trouble.® 

Democratic papers denounced the ‘infamous and brutal’ at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court, upheld the decision, and declared 
that the Republican crusade against it raised the issue of the 
Constitution and the laws as opposed to revolution and anarchy. 
Patriotic people would hold the decision to be a ‘final settlement 
of grievous sectional issues,’ and therefore ‘almost the greatest 
political boon, . . . since the foimdation of the republic.’ ® It 
came at the right time and would restore ‘harmony and frater- 
nal concord throughout the country.’ * The case had been in- 
stituted ‘solely by those who now complain of the result;’ and, 
having lost, they were, for the same purpose, attempting ‘now 
to appeal from the decisions of the judiciary to political club 
rooms.’ ® 

Why should the Republicans object to the decision that 

* In Ms Doctrine cj Jvdided Beviev), 1S6, Professor Corwin demonstrates that ‘the 
Dred Scott decision was not oUfer dicluin* 

* Harper’s WeeUy, March 28, 1867, as quoted in Warren, n, 814, oiling also Nor 
/toned Intelligencer, May 28, 1857. 

* Illinois Daily State Register, March 10, 1857, and Ciikinnaii Enquirer, clipped in ih,, 
March 31, 1867; New EamqMthira Patriot in Washingttm Daily Union, March 21, 1857. 

* Washington Union, March 12, 1857, “ !&., March 10, 1867. 
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negroes could not be citizens? The Free-State ‘Topeka Consti- 
tution’ said the same thiug.^ 

How shameful the personal assaults on Taney! He was very 
old, very feeble, had ‘no political future,’ kept his office only by 
virtue of the Constitution, and therefore, was without motives 
for deciding any question except ‘those of impartial justice and 
honest patriotism.’ ® It was the Constitution which the * black 
Eepublican press’ were really assailing;® Republican fury at 
the decision was because it destroyed the sectional party’s 
platform.* 

Southern newspapers, of course, hailed the decision as right 
and wise. The highly conservative Alexandria Gazette, citing 
former decisions, said that the question was an old one and that 
‘the same opinion [as that of the Court] was held throughout the 
country until the era of negro-worship commenced.’ The issue 
now was whether the Constitution and laws should be upheld.® 
Moderately radical papers in the South rejoiced that ‘the nation 
has achieved a triumph, sectionalism has been rebuked,’ and the 
‘diabolical doctrmes inculcated by factiomsts and fanatics’ 
shattered by a tribunal as ‘ learned, impartial and unprejudiced 
as perhaps the world had ever seen;’ but the sectionalist par- 
tisans, ‘regardless of the laws of God or man,’ woidd now assail 
the Judiciary and the Constitution, even to the destruction, if 
necessary, of the Union itself.® 

It was to be expected that ‘the Northern Geographical Sec- 
tional Party ’ would rage, now that its very foundation had been 
swept away, and even Kansas had ‘ceased “to bleed”’; but, 
reckless as the Republicans were, it was a little surprising that 
they should dare, ‘as a party,’ to make war on the Supreme 
Court.^ The South always had been willing to submit ‘those 
great constitutional questions to the Supreme Court, and abide 

1 Eastern CM!e.) ArguSt as quoted in Washington XJnion^ March SI, 1857. 

3 WashingUm Union, March SI, 1857, editorial, in reply to attacks on Taney by the 
New York Trihme, 

3 The Pennsyhanian, as quoted by WashingUm Union, March 14, 18, 1857. 

^ Ottawa (111.) Free Trader, March 14, April 18; Joliet (111.} Signal, March 31, 1857* 

« March 16, 18, 1867. 

° lUohmnd Enquirer, March 10, 18, 1857. Italics Enquirer^s. 

’ New York Express, clipped in Alexandria Gazette, March 13, 1857. 
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its judgment; ’ but the Northern sectional party always rebelled 
when it lost; so ‘we do not wonder at the indecent demonstra- 
tions of these Black Eepublicau journals.’ ^ 

Southern secessionist papers, however, saw in the onslaught 
of radical Republican editors, preachers, and politicians, addi- 
tional and conclusive evidence of Northern hostility to the 
South and to anything and everything that stood in the way of 
the sectional parly; the South was in the minority and growing 
wealcer every year, the North in the majority and rapidly in- 
creasing in strength; the North believed that the majority 
should govern regardless of minority rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and declared by the Courts; look at the frantic 
revilement of the Nation’s Judiciary by pulpit and press, the in- 
vasion of Virginia by Eli Thayer in continuation of his money- 
making scheme to abolitionize Kansas, the throngs at Cheever’s 
sermons ! ‘ Delmida est Carthagol ’ had become the war cry of the 
North, its resolve ‘the South subverted under a Northern do- 
minion.’ ® 

In the North, radical stump speakers made the most of tlieir 
opportunity. ‘A huge judicial lie has been palmed ofE upon you,’ 
cried Frederick Douglass to an abolition audience in New York.® 
But- the most effective appeal was the charge that the decision 
was the fruit of conspiracy — not the regular process of inde- 
pendent and honest judicial deliberation, but the carrying out of 
a plot. In the Senate, a year later, Seward repeated tire same 
things that had been said throughout the North from the>tune 
the Dred Scott decision was made public. 

He hinted that the suit had been brought in order to get the 
decision that finally had been made; spoke darkly of ‘chicane in 
special pleading;* charged that the President had ‘approached* 
the Supreme Court, intimating that this was done to make sure 
that nothing went amiss in the Slave Power’s plans. Counsel for 
Dred Scott had volunteered ‘from motives of charity,’ while 
their opponents had been ‘paid by tlie defending slaveholder;’ 
the whole argument had been a mere ‘mock debate,’ and the 

* South Side Demerat, dipped in Alexandria Ometle, March 18, 1887. 

* Qharleeton Meraiiry, April 21, dipped in Nm York Berdld, April 30, 1867. 

’ New York Timee, May 16, 1867. 
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Court had given their decision to please the incoming Presi- 
dent. This was ‘judicial usurpation’ — ‘more odious and in- 
tolerable than any other among the manifold practices of 
tyranny.’ 

With the dramatist’s art and skill Seward conjured the scenes 
at the inauguration — the ‘coalition ’ of Judiciary and Executive 
to ‘undermine the national legislature and the liberties of the 
people;’ the whisperings carried on between the President and 
the Chief Justice without the crowd knowing their import; 
the deceitful statement of Buchanan spoken in tones as ‘bland 
as that which the worst of all the Roman emperors pro- 
nounced when he assumed the purple,’ that the extrajudicial 
decision would soon be made and that he would submit to it 
as final. 

‘The pageant ended. On the 6th of March, the judges, with- 
out even exchanging their silken robes for courtiers’ gowns, paid 
their salutations to the president, in the executive palace.’ It was 
like Charles the First receiving the base magistrates ‘who had 
at his instance subverted the statutes of English liberty.’ The 
very next morning Dred Scott was sent back to slavery; but 
from the first he had been a mere * dummy’ in this political game, 
unwittingly, yet to the complete satisfaction of his adversary 
and was at once given his freedom as a reward.^ 

Thus, with cold deliberation, did the supreme Republican na- 
tional leader give voice in the Senate to what had been said by 
radical journals, politicians, and preachers all through the North 
from the time the Dred Scott decision was announced in the 
press. Although Reverdy J ohnson, publicly and at once, pointed 
out Seward’s falsehoods and declared that the Supreme Court 
had been from mere party ends subjected to as calumnious an 
attack as ever dishonored human lips,® the New York Senator 
never took back a word of his charges. Yet only two years be- 
fore, Seward had written to Taney asking his permission to dedi- 
cate one of Seward’s speeches to him, as tribute to his purity of 

iMarchalSfiS. Works, xv. SS6S. 

* So bitterly did Taney resent Seward*s attack upon the Supreme 

Court, that he tM Samuel Tyler that if Seward had been nominated and elected 
Firesident, the Chief Justice would have refused to administer the official oath, Ih,, 391, 
And see Smoard: Bancroft, i, 448. 
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cLatacter and eminent services as Chief Justice of the United 
States.^ 

But the language of the stump had been fax bolder, that of 
the radical press far less restrained, than even Seward’s words. 
The legislatures of seven Northern States ® passed resolutions 
which amounted to an attack on the Court, a repudiation of its 
decision, an assertion of the most extreme doctrine of States’ 
Rights. The Massachusetts Supreme Court would ‘not heed the 
Dred Scott decision,’ dedared Theodore Parker.® Moreover, the 
partisan charges against Taney and the Court continued to be 
made and were actually believed, long after the Civil War was 
over.* 

A week after the decision his constituents began to complain 
of Representative Chaffee. Did his wife have ‘any interest in 
the ownership of Dred Scott and his family? ’ No ! answered 
the Springfield Eefvblican; ‘We have been assured that these 
slaves long since passed out of the control of Mrs. Chaffee,’ and, 
of course, her present husband had nothing to do with the 
matter.® 

In an open letter, Chaffee promptly denied that he or his wife 
had any property right whatever to tibe negroes or any power to 
free them.® Two months later, May 13, 1867, Chaffee and his 

1 lyier, 817-8* Taney declined. 

* Massachuaetts, New York» Maine, Ohio, New Hampdiire, Vermont, and Cfonnccti- 
cut. 

* Parker to Mias Grover, Nov. 6, 1857. Weiss, n, 235-6. 

* *The Chief Justice proceeded to carry out the intentions, if not tlie instructions, of 
the Slave Power.’ The decision ‘was felt to be one of a series of alaveholding encroach-- 
ments, the culmination of past and the precursor of those yet in store; because it was 
regarded os a foul stain upon the sacred ermine of the court.’ Wilson, xi, 527, 538 (1875). 

B Open letter by * Inquirer’ to Springfield (Moss.) RepubUoaut March 13, in issue 
March 14, 1857. ‘Our own opinion is that the case was made up at St. Louis, for the 
purpose of testing this question, and getting just the opinions whicli the majority of tlie 
court has given, and that Mr. Sanford, who has acted as defendant, had no active inter- 
est or personal moUve in the case. We ima^he that ... it has been pushed on political 
grounds for political purposes.* 

® Chaffee to ^itor of the Republican, March 14, in issue March 16, 1857. * There is 
no earthly conidderation that could induce me to exercise proprietorship in any human 
being; for I regard Slavery as a sin against God and a crime against man. In Uio case of 
Dred Scott, the defendant [Sanford] wa.s and is the only person who had or has any 
power in the matter, and neither myself nor any member of my family \Ycro consulted in 
idation to, or even knew of the existence of the suit till after it was noticed for trial, 
when we learned it in an accidental way.* 

Chaffee’s letter was reprinted in New York Tribune, March 17, and thcnco copied 
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wife sold the Scott family to Taylor Blow of St. Louis ‘for the 
purpose solely of the “emancipation of the family/” and ten 
days afterward, they were set free.^ 

In view of the tempest in the press, the pulpit, and on the 
stump, a curious mass of negative evidence as to the state of the 
public mind thrusts itself upon us at this point. A large number 
of letters were written to Trumbull from all over Illinois; they 
came from farmers, merchants, hotel keepers, mechanics, editors, 
county and State ofl&cials, aU members of the new party and 
eager for its success; for the most part they told the Senator 
what the people were saying and what was needed to win the 
next election — in short they were typical political letters such 
as always are sent to every man in public life. Yet, from the 
time of the Dred Scott decision for the ten remaining months of 
that year, only three of these numerous letters make any men- 
tion whatever of that case: one by a country lawyer late in 
May; ® one by Koerner, congratulating Trumbull on his answer 
to Douglas at Springfield in July; ® and one by the editor of a 
small paper at Danville who, in a long letter, gave but a sen- 
tence to the Dred Scott decision.^ 

Even Herndon, the most frequent and gossipy of Trumbull’s 
correspondents, said nothing to the Senator about the Dred 
Scott decision. But to Theodore Parker, the radical abolition 
preacher in Boston, the jimior partner wrote fiaming letters : the 
Supreme Court had ‘ruined itself; . . . calm, cool, philosophic 
men grit their teeth and — swear;’ all good lawyers ‘curse’ the 
decision; he saw ‘hell-gloom’ on men’s faces; the people were 
‘ stunned and are now ready to fiee or fight — don’t care which ; ’ 
Democratic editors were damning the Supreme Court for having 
ruined their party; they didn’t say so, of course, but Herndon 
could see it ‘in their eye.’ ® None of this stirring news, however, 

into Bepublican papers generally. Zt was the device of an officeholder and politiidan, 
and was without truth. 

^ New Yorlc Times, Sept. 21, 1857. Channing, vt, 197. 

® T. P. Cowen, Petersburg, 111., to Trumbull, May 26, 1867. Trumbull MSS, 

® Koerner to Trumbull, July 4, 1857. Ib, 

^ W. P. Haskd, editor of the Danville (111.) Independent, April 6, 1857. The editor says 
that he will propose Trumbull for the Presidency — the ‘West must be recognized,* lb. 
® Herndon to Parker, March 10, 80, April 8, May 14, 1857. Newton, 100-16. 
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did Herndon report to Trunibull whom he ought to have kept 
posted; for Herndon owed to the Senator and Lincoln his recent 
appointment to the important and lucrative office of State Bank 
Commissioner,^ an important fact which we must have in mind 
from now on. 

The great quantity of letters to Senator John P. Hale of Now 
Hampshire, by the same kind of people who wrote to Trumbull, 
displays even greater indifiference than is shown in Trumbull’s 
political correspondence. On the day the New York Triune 
branded the Court’s opioion as a ‘bar-room’ decision, the Chair- 
man of the Republican Committee of Columbia County, at 
Hudson, New York, and the President of a Republican Club at 
the same place, wrote to Hale a joint letter asking him to deliver 
a lecture for them some time in June on the Dred Scott case. 
Nothing was said about it in any other letter to Hale during the 
whole of that year.* 

During this same time, Orville H. Browning, who, as we have 
seen, was one of the best lawyers in Illinois, a founder of the 
Republican Party in that State and one of its most active 
leaders, was constantly travelling the circuit, or practising at 
his home in Quincy, or before the State Supreme Court in 
Springfield. Browning kept a diary with minute and meticulous 
care. In it he made note of what took place, what he said, did, 
or heard — the weather, hotels and food, sermons or lectures, 
political meetings, arguments in court, the persons upon whom 
he called socially, and the like. During all of 1867, the only 
entry mating reference to the Dred Scott case says that in 
Springfield Douglas made a speech upon it.® 

Until that time, indeed, there had been a political ‘lull’ in 
Illinois, testifies Herndon.* 

^ Herndon to Trum1)u]l, Majpcih % 1867. TrumbnU MSS# 

* John Stanton Gould and IBram W, Dixon to Hale, Mardi 7, 1867, on letterhead of 
Bepublican Beading Booms, Hudson, N.Y. Hale HdSS., New Hampshire Historical 
Sodety. 

people mustbe mode ready 'for tlie specific acUon whicli may he ultimately agreed 
upon* In order to accomplish this object no time should be unnecessarily lost not should 
the wave of popular enthusiasm which swept over us last fall be allowed to subside*’ 

* Browning’s i, 289, June 12, 1857. 

* Springfield Correspondence) New York Tribuiie, June 80, issue July 0, 1867, un** 
doubtedly by Herndon* 
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Still more puiszlmg is the absence of all comment in the cor- 
respondence of Southern leaders. At this very time, Toombs, 
Stephens, Cobb, then Secretary of the Treasury, and other poli- 
ticians of that section wrote many letters to one another, almost 
entirely on political subjects.^ Yet the only remark about the 
Dred Scott decision is a casual statement by Cobb that he is 
sending to Stephens a pamphlet containing Tan’ey’s opinion — 
and this at the beginning of a long letter marked ‘Private,’ 
wholly devoted to politics, chiefly about Kansas.® Indeed, in all 
private political correspondence, North and South, during those 
months, plenty is said about Kansas, the Mormons, public lands, 
hard times; but practically nothing about the judicial pro- 
nouncement which radical newspapers, preachers, and politi- 
cians were loudly declaring had prepared the way to spread 
slavery over the whole land, and therefore had convulsed with 
rage the people of the North. 

Upon the horizon of Kansas, storm clouds were again rising. 
The Legislature had provided for the election of delegates to 
a convention to frame a State Constitution; but the old Free- 
State, now the Republican Party, and in the overwhelming 
majority, said that they would not vote because only those who 
were registered could do so and no registration had been made 
in half of the counties; and also because the law had been passed 
by the ‘bogus’ legislature which they had refused to recognize. 
All this was true, but another motive strengthened their resolu- 
tion; they wished to keep rigid their party’s almost military 
discipline and feared that it would be weakened if they took 
part in such an election, an idea encouraged if not suggested by 
some Republican newspaper and managers outside the Terri- 
tory. Moreover, the Free-State Party had refused m some 
counties to pei'mit any registration to be made. 

In Utah, actual conditions were much worse, except that 
there the slavery question was not involved and, especially — 
and, indeed of consequence — the fight between political parties 
did not becloud what took place as it did in Kansas. The Mor- 
mon revolt.was one of the gravest problems the new Administra- 

I Am, KuU Asbui,, lOllt it, 

* Cobb to Stepbons* July SWB, 1857. Rept, Am, EisU Asm,, 1911, n, 407, 
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tion had to handle. But it was more political shot in the Re- 
publican locker; here, said they, was another foul oflfspring of 
popular sovereignty. Polygamy in Utah! Slavery in Kansas! 
What next? Soon the whole Nation would become a sinlc of 
bondage and filth. 

Such was the state of things when the second clash between 
Lincoln and Douglas came. We are now swiftly approaching the 
last phase of the struggle of these men for the Senate, or rather 
for the Presidential nomination by their respective parties; and 
we must bear in mind that the Senatorial contest really began in 
1864 when Lincoln made his great Peoria Speech in answer to 
Douglas, and that his reply to the Democratic Chieftain, to 
which we are now to listen, was but a continuation of the fight 
which is soon to reach its final stage in the celebrated Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

A few weeks after Congress adjoiirned Douglas came back 
to Chicago, and early in June went to Springfield for a few days’ 
visit. The United States Court was in session and the Federal 
Grand Jury, by formal resolution, asked him to make a speech 
on Kansas, Utah, and the Dred Scott decision. Douglas ac- 
cepted, and he and the Grand Jury, which called on him in a 
body on Wednesday, June 10, agreed on the following Friday 
night, June 12, as the date for the meeting.^ 

Douglas spoke in the Hall of Representatives which was not 
big enough to hold the crowd that came to hear him . Governor 
Matteson presided.® ‘We were pleased to see in attendance Col. 
W. H. Herndon, the Hon. A. Lincoln,’ etc., said the Democratic 
organ next day, with patronizing sarcasm.® The speech of the 
Little Giant was one of the most important of his life, although 


1 Springfield Correspondence, QMoago Times, June 12, dipped in WashingUm Union, 
June 20, 1867, The custem of Grand Juries to maJre sudi requests and even to express, 
by rraoltttions, their opinions on grave public questions, had not then been abandoned*, 
but it usudly was done at the suggestion of the Federal Judge or District Attorney. 
Howevw, it was arranged in this instance, and it was not wholly partisan, since men of 
all parties were members of the Grand Jury. 

* The throng was ‘unprecedented in the annals of political assemblages,* the Ilall ‘a 
perfect ]am.' Illinois Daily Slate Register, Juno 13, 1867. The State Register printed the 
Grand Jury’s resolutions for two issues before the meeting, 

* IRancns Da/Uy State Register, June 16, 1867, Also see Lincoln’s statement, TFcriks, ii, 
815* 
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it is possible that he did not then realize that fact. He was the 
outstanding leader of his party, without a rival in the North and 
with no one in the South who could match him. Lu dominance 
of personality or strength of mind; and he was now to state the 
program of his party and to formulate the issues upon which it 
would mate its next fight. 

Douglas was in good physical condition, better than he had 
been for several years. Everybody made note of the improve- 
ment — his slcin was clearer, his clothes neater, his manner, 
if prouder than ever, kind, even urbane. We shall presently 
see the reason for this change, a reason that affected his state 
of mind when he made, as he soon did, one of the most daring 
decisions that any politician ever made. 

Douglas spoke extemporaneously, with unwonted delibera- 
tion but with his usual force. He afterwards wrote out what he 
said for publication, an incident of which, as we shall see, the 
Eepublican press made vigorous use. He was surer than ever, he 
said, that the principle of popular sovereignty was right. By the 
election of delegates to a Constitutional Convention, Kansas 
was about to speak for herself. All was now peaceful in that 
hitherto distracted Territory. If, for partisan purposes, any 
faction, ‘acting under the advice of political leaders in distant 
States,’ should refuse to vote in order to leave ‘the free state 
democrats in a minority,’ and a pro-slavery constitution was 
thus secured against the wishes of a majority of the people, the 
responsibility must be placed upon the shirkers. ‘Upon them 
and upon the political party for whose benefit and under the 
direction of whose leaders they act, let the blame be visited.’ 

What should be done in Utah was plain, said Douglas. If it 
should prove to be true that unnaturalized foreigners there and 
others, acting as an organization under a spurious government 
of their own, were defying the National Government and threat- 
ening to subvert it, setting afoot armed bands of murderers and 
driving out all other immigrants, let the President at once send 
all the military force that might be required to enforce the laws 
of the land: let Congress promptly abolish Territorial Govern- 
ment in Utah and place that country under military laws ap- 
plicable to it. That was the way to deal with treason and crime, 
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that was the way to handle alien enemies and outlaws, thun- 
dered Douglas. Popular sovereignty did not apply to such 
people, because they were not citizens and they rejected the 
sovereignty of the United States.^ The crowd cheered madly. 

Popular sovereignty exercised by good citizens, would banish 
sectional strife and bring once more throughout the Nation that 
concord and brotherhood which had ‘animated the fathers of 
the revolution.’ Already the slavery issue had dwindled down to 
the narrow limits of the Dred Scott decision. Yet even before 
the opinions in that case could be published, a partisan press 
began to pour forth torrents of abuse and misrepresentations, 
Douglas charged. It had even assailed the character and mo- 
tives of the venerable Chief Justice and his illustrious associates, 
and was Continuing to do so. 

If, incited by partisan leaders, the outcome of all this should 
be ‘violent resistance to the final decision of the highest judicial 
tribunal on earth,’ then the friends of order and constitutional 
government must rally under the ‘glorious banner of the Union* 
against lawlessness and faction. That was the first and highest 
duty of every citizen of a free republic, declared Douglas, In 
America the will of the people as expressed in the Constitution 
was the highest law; the Courts — ^established by the Consti- 
tution, established by the people themselves — were the ex- 
pounders of that law; and resistance to the final decision of the 
greatest of these tribunals was ‘a deadly blow to our whole I'e- 
publican system of government.’ 

Thus Douglas marked out the first Democratic line of attack 
m the coming battle with the Republicans, 

One ground for assault upon the Supreme Court, said Douglas, 
was that it had passed upon the merits of the case, instead of dis- 
missing it for want of jurisdictionj and he insisted that the 
Court was right, legally and morally right, in deciding the main 
questions, all of which were really presented by the record as the 
Court had pointed out. But, he continued, suppose the Court 
had done as its foes now said it ought to ha:ve done, and thrown 
the case out on the point of jurisdiction? The result would have 

‘Douglas’s argument on Utah was very long, with citations of laws and precedents, 
ana no one then or thereafter controverted it. 
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been to ‘remand Dred Scott and his children to perpetual 
slavery’ on mere technicalities, leaving the real issue untouched. 

What would the assailants of the Court have done then? 
Their fury would have been even greater than it was now; Uiey 
would have denounced the Court ‘with increased virulence and 
bitterness’ for ‘having remanded Dred Scott to perpetual 
slavery without first examining the merits of his case and ascer- 
taining whether he was a slave or not.’ Worse still, they would 
have done this ‘with much more plausibility and show of fair- 
ness’ — a man condemned on technicalities by a Court that 
dodged the merits of the case! 

The decision that the Missouri Compromise was unconsti- 
tutional and that Congress could not destroy the right of the 
master to his slave, firnoly established the great principle of 
popular sovereignty and vindicated the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
which put that principle into the form of law, Douglas con- 
tended. While Congress could not extinguish the slave-holder’s 
right, it was ‘a barren and a worthless right, unless sustained, 
protected and enforced by appropriate police regulations and 
local legislation, prescribing adequate remedies for its violation. 
These regulations and remedies must necessarily depend en- 
tirely upon the will and wishes of the people of the territory as 
they can only be prescribed by the local legislatures.’ 

Thus Douglas once more asserted the doctrine that local 
friendly legislation was indispensable to the existence of slavery, 
a doctrine he had announced seven years before in the historic 
Senate debate of 1850 . James L. Orr of South Carolina, who, 
next to Stephens, was accounted the best lawyer and ablest 
Southern man in the House of which he was soon to be elected 
Speaker, and who was a fighting advocate of slavery, had said 
the same thing with even stronger emphasis during the heated 
dispute in that body over Kansas in 1856 .^ 

Lincoln is to make much of this point in his debate with 

^ Orr was a strong Union man, typioal of the large number of Southern men who be- 
lieved in the right of secession but opposed it as bad policy. On the ground that dis- 
union would be ruinous to the South, Orr resisted the secession of South Carolina to the 
very last; but when, in spite of his opposition, his State withdrew, he went with it be- 
cause he thought that it had the constitutional right to secede if the majority wished, 
and that his first loyalty was due to his State. 
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Douglas next year; and the ‘Freeport Doctrine’ is to be ex- 
ploited by the Republicans as a new device of the shifty Douglas 
which he was forced to adopt to escape, for a moment, the trap 
Lincoln set for him — a trap, moreover, into which Douglas 
really fell and thus lost the Presidency. In a moment we shall 
see how more than a year before the Freeport debate, Lincoln 
dealt with the theory of friendly local legislation; for he is pre- 
sently to make answer to the speech of Douglas which we are 
now reviewing. 

"Where then, continued Douglas, were the folly and sin of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act? Only in repealing an unconstitutional 
act of Congress which, moreover, had been framed on an un- 
sound principle, and putting in the place of it a constitutional 
law based on a sound principle. That was not only right, but 
also plain common sense, said Douglas. Buchanan had been 
elected upon that ‘naked and distinct issue;’ the Supreme Court 
had sustained the principle of popular self-government; and, 
cried Douglas, ‘I am willing to rest the vindication of the meas- 
ure and my action in connection with it upon that decision and 
that verdict of the American people. [Immense Applause.] ’ 

The Democratic champion then stated the strongest issue 
upon which his party was to make the next campaign. That 
issue was negro equality. Eepublican leaders said that the Dred 
Scott decision was ‘cruel, inhuman, and infamous, and should 
not be respected or obeyed.’ Why not, asked Douglas? Where 
was the cruelty, inhumanity, infamy? The Republicans said 
that it was in the denial to negroes of that equality of all men 
asserted in the Declaration of Independence; and that it was for 
the ‘perfect and absolute equality of the races’ that the battles 
of the Revolution had been fought. Was that true? asked 
Douglas. If so, the Republican conclusions must be admitted, 
and, as honest men, Americans should put into practice the 
principle of racial equality. 

Just what would that mean? The instant emancipation of 
every slave in the country; the repeal of that clause of the Con- 
stitution of Illinois which forbade negroes to come and live 
among us; the bestowal of suffrage upon them; the right to hold 
any public office on an equal footing with white men! Nor was 
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that all. If the Republicaii interpretation of the Declaration of 
Independence was correct and the Republican idea of negro 
equality was sound, then, as ‘conscientious and just men’ we 
must ‘repeal all laws making any distinction whatever on ac- 
count of race or color, and authorize negroes to marry white 
women on an equality with white men! [Immense cheering.] ’ 

Thus and thus only could Republican assaults on the Dred 
Scott decision be made good, exclaimed Douglas. Again the de- 
lighted crowd cheered. If the Republicans denied this, what 
became of their boasted sincerity? asked the speaker. Where 
was the morality or intelligence of proclaiming equality of all 
races and all men, and yet denying the negro the right to vote, 
to hold office, to ‘marry the women of his choice?’ — making 
him industrially free, and yet keeping him in political and social 
slavery? 

Certain Republican States were now taking steps to change 
their Constitutions and laws so as to wipe out all legal distinc- 
tions between black and white, and the Republicans would do 
the same thing wherever they got the power, he asserted. Was 
Illinois ready for that? Of course the Republicans would not yet 
admit their purpose in all parts of the State — at least not until 
after the next election. Indeed, they would stoutly deny it 
in central and southern Ulinois; yet Republican newspapers, 
speakers, and lecturers would go on asserting that the Declara- 
tion meant that ‘the Almighty created a negro equal to a white 
man’ with ‘a divine right’ to equal privileges, ‘and that all 
human laws in conffict with that divine right must yield and 
give place to the “highmr law.” ’ That showed what the Repub- 
licans would do ‘as soon as they get the power.’ 

The audience now being greatly wrought up, Douglas swept 
triumphantly on. 

Did any State abolish slavery during the Revolution? Not 
one! and not to this day had any State put negroes on an entire 
equality with the white man, Douglas exclaimed. The signers of 
the Declaration, when they asserted that all men were bom 
equal, ‘referred to the white race alone’ — that British subjects 
in America were the equals of Brilidi subjects in England. 
History taught, and the fact was, that, at that time, ‘negroes 
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were regarded as an inferior race, who, in all ages, and in every 
part of the globe . . . had shown themselves incapable of self- 
government,’ and requiring the protection of those who could 
control and care for them. 

But, said Douglas, that did not mean that negroes should be- 
come slaves, or be treated as such; but only that they should 
have all the rights they could enjoy ‘consistent with the welfare 
of the community where they reside;’ and the extent of these 
rights must be settled by the people of each State and Territory. 

That was the principle on which Independence was declared, 
the Revolution fought, the Federal Government set up; and the 
rights and privileges of the African race remained as they were 
when the Constitution was adopted, ‘dependent entirely upon 
the local legislation and policy of the several states where they 
may be found.’ Illinois had no more right to interfere with what 
other States and Territories did on that or any other domestic 
subject, than they had to interfere with the internal laws and 
policy of Illinois. 

The founders of the American Nation did not expect or want 
entire uniformity in the legislation of different States, Douglas 
insisted. They did not think that either possible or desirable. 
So some States thought slaveiy best suited to their conditions, 
while others thought it unsuited to theirs; ‘but all repudiated 
the doctrine of the equality of the white and black races,’ all 
agreed that the purity of each should be preserved, all were 
against ‘any species of amalgamation, political, social or do- 
mestic.’ 

And no wonder! .Look at the state of things in countries 
where such social and political mixture had been permitted — 
Mexico, South America, Central America! Amalgamation al- 
ways brought the superior down to the level of the inferior, 
never raised the lower race to the plane of the higher. What did 
the soldiers in the Mexican War see and hearP ‘I appeal to each 
of those gallant young men before me’ who fought in Mexico! 
They saw the degradation, demoralization, disease, and death 
that came from a mixture of racial blood. The Fathers knew 
that, too; they did not look upon the negro ‘as any kin to them,* 
and th^ arranged our social and political institutions so that 
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the negro should ‘never be of kin to their posterity. [Immense 
applause.] ’ 

But if negroes were to be made the equals of white men at the 
polls and in public office, ‘ upon what principle will you deny their 
equality at the festive board and in the domestic circle?’ The 
Supreme Court had decided that the negro could not be a 
citizen; the Republican, ‘or abolition party/ denounced that 
decision and incited disobedience to it; so ‘let us join issue with 
tliem and put ourselves upon the country for trial. [Cheers and 
applause.] ’ ^ 

The meeting was over, the Democrats were gleeful, the old 
line Whigs pleased, the Republicans angry and downcast. The 
dispirited partisans were full of hope, however, for Lincoln 
would soon make answer to Douglas, expose his ‘sophistries,’ 
tear his ffimsy arguments to pieces. But the Little Giant had 
not spoken to Springfield alone; although he did not realize it 
at the time, he had addressed the Democracy of the Nation, 
especially that of the North; he had sounded the battle cry of 
his party for the next conffict. 

When he wrote out his speech for publication, the larger 
Democratic papers everywhere reproduced it in full, and so did 
some conservative papers; ® while the party press generally gave 
extracts from it. All had editorials of approval in successive 
issues.® It was printed in pamphlet form and scattered broad- 
cast. Notwithstanding the emphatic and reiterated asseition 
that slavery could be kept out of the Territories by police regula- 
tions and local legislation, the most radical of Southern journals 
praised the speech in extravagant terms.* So what Douglas had 
said at Springfield, June 13, 1867, became the Democratic creed 
— suppression of Mormon outrage with swift and iron hand, 
maintenance of the Constitution and the laws, above all, the 
supremacy of the white race. 

^ IHifiois Daily Slate Registert June 18, 18J7. Douglas was 'enthusiastically cheered 
throughout and at the dose tliree hearty and enthusiastic dieers’ were given for him. 
Ib., June 16. 1867. 

‘ For instance New York Herald, June 24, 1867, The Herald said that the Springfield 
speech was Douglas's 'bid ... for the next Presidency.* 

^ 'It has produced a very deep sensation.* Washington Union, June 23, 1857. 

^ Melmorid Souih, June 20, dipped in New York Herald, June 24, 1857. 
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misrepresentation and the usual methods of party strife, but 
nothing like the practices now set on foot. 

The Republicans looked forward to Lincoln’s reply with 
exultant faith in their hero. ‘Lincoln’s speech is to be an an- 
swer to the turgid and false one of Mr. Douglas; it mil be an 
answer’ which his friends would not want to hear, wrote a 
Springfield correspondent to the Chicago Tribune, The Sena- 
torial campaign of next year had begun already, he said, and 
the Democrats were getting ready to make a desperate fight. 
Everybody who knew the two men, knew that ‘Lincoln is more 
than Douglas’s equal, politically or legally — head or heart — 
yes, in any relation.’ ^ Yes, indeed, Lincoln’s coming speech 
he an answer,’ repeated his partner in a letter to Parker; 
for ‘Lincoln is a gentleman; Douglas is ... an unscrupulous 
dog.’ ® 

On the night of June 26, 1857, the Hall of Representatives 
where Douglas had spoken two weeks before, was, perhaps, 
‘comfortably filled.’ ® It was amazing, said the Democratic 
organ next day, that after all the Republican ‘drumming, coax- 
ing, and wheedling,’ the audience was so small — only about 
one-fifth as many as went to hear Douglas. ‘If Mr. Lincoln can 
no longer draw a crowd, who can?’ He was easily the ablest 
man the Republicans had. ‘If there is a republican in the state 
of Illinois that can cope with Judge Douglas, that man is the 
honorable A. Lincoln.’ It was ‘ominous’ for the Republicans 
that so few would turn out to listen to such a man. ^ 

A little after half past eight o’clock Lincoln came in with an 
arm-load of books.® He said that he was there partly because 
‘some of you’ had asked him, and partly because he wanted to 
make some answer to Douglas’s speech. He had heard Douglas 
deliver it and had since read it. 

Lincoln was inclined to agree with Douglas about Utah: if 

^ Springfield Correspondence (certainly Herndon), Chicago Daily Tribune, June 17, in 
issue June 10, 1857. Italics Tribune's. 

* Herndon to Parker, June 17, 1857. Newton, 119, 

> Correspondence of Chicago Tribune (Herndon’s report), in New York Tribune, June 
it7, issue July 6, 1857. The lUinois Daily State Register, June £9, said that not more than 
half the seats were occupied, and many of these by Democrats who wanted to hear what 
reply Lincoln would make to their champion. 

* Illinois DaUy Stale Register, June £7, £9, 1857* , ^ Zb., June 80. 
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the people there were in rebellion, ‘they ought to be somehow 
coerced to obedience.’ Perhaps Douglas’s way was as good as 
any, but Lincoln was ‘not now prepared to admit or deny’ it. 
Still the Republicans could ‘fall in with it witliout taking back 
anything they have ever said.’ Of course, Douglas would have 
to back down a good deal from his ‘much- vaunted doctrine of 
self-government for the Territories;’ but it was plain from the 
start that ‘that doctrine was a mere deceitful pretence for the 
benefit of slavery.’ Whoever could not see that, could not be 
made to see ‘though one should rise from the dead to testify/ 
argued Lincoln. 

Suppressing rebellion in Utah by force was beside the point. 
The real question was: ‘If the people of Utah shall peacefully 
form a State constitution tolerating polygamy, will the De- 
mocracy admit them into the Union?’ The Constitution did 
not forbid it, and ‘why is it not a part of the judge’s “sacred 
right of self-government’’ for that people to have it, or rather 
to keep it, if they choose?’ No mention was made of the fact 
that Douglas had said that, if reports were true, most of the 
Mormons were unnaturalized aliens and all of them in armed 
rebellion against the American Government whose authority 
they denied. 

Douglas knew that the Free-State men of Kansas said they 
would not vote because they wei'e not registered — at least that 
was asserted in the press, in public speeches and in letters, ‘and 
borne by every mail, and blown by every breeze to the eyes 
and ears of the world.’ Yet Douglas ‘just slips along, not seem- 
ing to know there is any such question of fact.’ If they had a 
chance to vote they ought to do so, of course, Lincoln admitted; 
but if only a few Free-State men had a chance to vote, ‘they 
were perfectly right in staying away from the polls in a body.’ 

‘By the way,’ remarked Lincoln casually, the Kansas election 
had taken place since Douglas spoke, and the returns indicated 
that only about one-sixth of the registered voters had really 
voted, and that, too, when not more than one-half of the right- 
ful voters had been registered. What a farce the whole thing 
was — ‘the most exquisite farce ever enacted.’ 

Free-State Democrats! exclaimed Lincoln. ‘Allow me to 
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barely whisper my suspicion that there were no such things in 
Kansas as “free state Democrats.” ’ If one could be found, said 
he, T suggest that it might be well to catch him, and stuff and 
preserve his skin, as an interesting specimen of that soon-to-be 
extinct variety of the genus Democrat.’ 

Since Douglas had not discussed the merits of the Dred Scott 
decision, Lincoln would not do so either, he said, ‘believing I 
could no more improve on McLean and Curtis, than he could 
on Taney.’ Douglas had denounced all who questioned the de- 
cision as offering violent resistance to it: but who resists it? 
asked Lincoln. Republicans believed as much as Douglas — 
perhaps more — that the Supreme Court must be respected 
and obeyed. 

‘We think its decisions on Constitutional questions, when 
fully settled, should control not only the particular cases de- 
cided, but the general policy of the country, subject to be dis- 
turbed only by amendments of the Constitution. . . . More than 
this would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott decision 
is erroneous. We know that the court that made it has often 
overruled its own decisions, and we shall do what we can to 
have it overrule this. We offer no resistance to it.’ 

Thereupon, Lincoln went deeper into the grave question of 
the nature of judicial decisions and how far they are binding, 
if at all, on public officials. If the Dred Scott decision had been 
unanimous, without pai’tisah bias, ‘in accordance with legal 
public expectation,’ in harmony with the practice of the Govern- 
ment from the first, not based on false statements of history; 
or if the same decision had been made by the Supreme Court 
many times for many years, ‘it then might be, perhaps would 
be, factious, nay, even revolutionary, not to acquiesce in it as a 
precedent.’ 

But, argued Lincoln, when a decision did not have such ele- 
ments of authority, it was not even ‘disrespectful’ to deny that 
it had not ‘quite established a settled doctrine for the country.’ 
Yet Douglas had said that such a view was ‘awful.’ 

Hear, then, what General Jackson had said on that point, 
when he was President! — and Lincoln read with approval 
Jackson’s famous message to Congress in dpnial of Marshall’s 
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basic opinion in McCulloch vs. Maryland: ^ A decision of the 
Supreme Court did not control ‘the co-ordinate authorities of 
, this government;’ each department must ‘be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution;’ every official swears to support 
the Constitution ‘as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.’ 

Yet, exclaimed Lincoln triumphantly, he had heard Douglas 
denounce that decision and applaud General Jackson for dis- 
regarding it. Consider that fact, and see how Douglas’s ‘fierce 
philippics’ against the Republicans now fall upon his own head. 
In that long and fierce political war, Douglas had fought in the 
ranks of those whom he to-day called ‘the enemies of the 
Constitution.’ 

Lincoln qnoted from Curtis’s opinion that, at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, negroes were citizens and voters in 
five States; then read Taney’s statement that it was hard to 
realize now, how negroes were looked upon then, and that the 
Declaration, if written at this day, would be understood as in- 
cluding ‘the whole human family.’ But, said Lincoln, the black 
man was worse off now than he ever had been; his prospects 
never had ‘appeared so hopeless as in the last three or four 
years.’ In two States the negro’s right to vote had been taken 
away, abridged in another, and not extended anywhere, al- 
though the number of States had been more than doubled; in 
many States the very right of emancipation had been denied — 
even some State Constitutions forbade legislatures to give free- 
dom to slaves; Congress and the Supreme Court had provided 
for the spread of slavfery, whereas in the old days tlrat extension 
was prohibited by ‘common consent;’ once the Declaration was 
‘held sacred by all, and thought to include all;’ but now it was 
‘hawked at and torn, till, if its framers could rise from their 
graves, they could not at all recognize it.’ 

Yes, most certainly the negro was now in a bad way, Lincoln 
insisted — mammon, philosophy, even the theology of the day, 
all were after him. ‘One after another they have closed the 
heavy iron doors upon him; and now tliey have him, as it were, 

1 For a atunmary of MarshalVs opinion and Jackson’s attack upon it, see MarshedU 
Beveridge* xv, J80-2, 
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bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, which can never be 
unlocked without the concurrence of every key — the keys in 
the hands of a hundred different men, and they scattered to a 
hundred different and distant places; and they stand musing as 
to what invention, in all the dominions of mind and matter, 
can be produced to make the impossibility of his escape more 
complete than it is.’ So Taney was wrong in saying that the 
negro was more -highly regarded now than when the Government 
was founded. 

Douglas had ‘scorned’ opposition and put the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill through Congress, although the country was ‘in 
a blaze;’ he had been ‘superseded’ for the Presidential nonaina- 
tion; his ‘chief aids’ in Illinois, Shields and Richardson, had 
been ‘successively tried, convicted, and executed for an offense 
not their own;’ and now Douglas ‘sees his own case standing 
next on the docket for trial’ — he was in a desperate plight. 

White people had a ‘natural disgust’ for amalgamation, said 
Lincoln, and Douglas hoped to help himself by making use of 
that disgust; in fact it was his chief hope. He clung to it ‘as a 
drowning man to the last plank;’ he got hold of it by ‘lugging 
it in from the opposition of the Dred Scott decision;’ he pre- 
tended that, because the Republicans insisted that the Declara- 
tion ‘includes all men,’ they did so only ‘because they want to 
vote, and eat, and sleep, and marry with negroes!’ and that 
otherwise the Republicans were not consistent. Lincoln hotly 
repudiated the charge. 

‘Now I protest against the counterfeit logic which concludes 
that, because I do not want a black woman for a slam 1 must 
necessarily want her for a toife. I need not have her for either. 
I can just leave her alone. 

‘In some respects she certainly is not my equal; but in her 
natural right to eat the bread she earns with her own hands 
without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, and the 
equal of all others.’ 

The argument of Taney and Douglas, that the authors of the 
Declaration did not mean to include negroes because they ‘did 
not at once actually place them on an equality with the whites,’ 
was refuted, Lincoln held, ‘by the other fact that they did not 
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at once, or ever aficrwards,^ actually place all white people on 
an equality with one another.’ They did intend ‘all men,’ but 
not to declare all men equal in all respects — color, size, intel- 
lect, ‘moral developments, or social capacity’ — but equal as 
to ‘certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ Of course, the Fathers did not mean 
to declare ‘the obvious untruth’ that everybody actually en- 
joyed such equality at that time, but merely to announce the 
principle, ‘so that enforcement of it might follow as fast as cir- 
cumstances should permit. 

‘They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, 
which ^ould be famDiar to all, and revered by all; constantly 
looked to, constantly labored for, and even though never per- 
fectly attained, constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influence and augmenting 
the happiness and value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where.’ 

The phrase ‘all men are created equal’ was not meant to be a 
help to us in our war for Independence, said Lincoln, but to be 
a ‘stumbling-block to all those who in after time.s might seek 
to turn a free people back into the hateful patlis of despotism.’ 
The Fathers intended that, if tyrants ever should begin their 
work in America, ‘they should find left for them at least one 
hard nut to crack.’ That was the purpose of putting into the 
Declaration the assertion of the equality of birth — that was 
what it meant. 

What a ‘wreck — mangled ruin’ — Douglas’s explanation 
made of the Declaration! It was silly, too. Only British sub- 
jects in America and Great Britain equal! Was tliis all to 
whom the Declaration applied? If so, not only negroes, but 
‘the French, Germans, and other white people of tire world are 
all gone to pot along with the Judge’s inferior races!’ 

Lincoln had thought, he said, that the Declaration ‘promised 
something better than the Condition of British subjects,’ op- 
pressed as they were. If it did not, then, ‘having kicked off the 
king and lords of Great Britain,’ thcDeclaration gave no promise 
that ‘we should not at once be saddled with a king and lords of 

^ Italics JoumaPt, 
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our own/ Lincoln became sarcastic. T had thought the Declara- 
tion contemplated the progressive improvement in the condition 
of all men everywhere; but no, it merely was adopted’ to justify 
the colonists in throwing off the British yoke! Since that had 
been done long ago, the Declaration was of no practical use now 

— ‘mere rubbish — old wadding left to rot on the battle field 
after the victory is won.’ 

Why celebrate the Fourth of July next week? — ‘quite half 
of you are not even descendants of those who were referred to 
at that day.’ So when the celebration takes place, let the De- 
claration be read twice, first in ‘the old-fashioned way’ and then 
‘with Judge Douglas’s version.’ 

‘I appeal to all — to Democrats as well as others — are you 
really willing that the Declaration shall thus be frittered away? 

— thus left no more, at most, than an interesting memorial of 
the dead past? — thus shorn of its vitality and practical value, 
and left without the germ or even the suggestion ^ of the indi- 
vidual rights of man in it?’ 

Lincoln agreed, he said — ‘a thousand times agreed’ — that 
there ought not to be ‘mixing of blood by the white and black 
races.’ There were enough white women for white men and 
black women for black men so let like marry like. But under 
which system did amalgamation flourish best? Let statistics 
malce answer: more than fifty-six thousand mulattoes in the 
free States, nearly all of whom came from the slave States, 
‘ready made up,’ and over six times that number in the slave 
States ‘all of home production’ — and, moreover, practically 
all the offspring of ‘black slaves ^ and white masters,’ very few 
from whites and free negroes. 

In States where the negro had been made ‘nearest equal to 
the white,’ there was least amalgamation — New Hampshire, 
for instance, with only one hundred and eighty-four mulattoes 
and Virginia with nearly eighty thousand, over twenty-three 
thousand more than in all the free States together. So statistics 
proved that ‘slavery is the greatest source of amalgamation . . . 
and the degradation of the free blacks.’ 

The Dred Scott decision showed ‘which party most favors 

^ Italics JoumaTs. 
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amalgamation,’ said Lincoln, ‘the Republicans or the dear 
Union-saving Democracy. . . . Could we have had our way, the 
chances of these black girls [Scott’s wife and daughters] ever 
mixing their blood with that of white people would have been 
diminished at least to the extent that it could not have been 
without their consent.’ But Douglas was glad to have them 
adjudged slaves, ‘and thus left subject to the forced con- 
cubinage of their masters, and liable to become the mothers of 
mulattoes in spite of themselves.’ 

Of course, explained Lincoln, he meant this only as an illus- 
tration; he did not ‘intimate’ that the owner of Dred Scott and 
his family ‘or any more than a percentage of masters, generally, 
are inclined to exercise this particular power which they hold 
over their female slaves.’ 

Obviously Lincoln did not know that the Scotts had been 
emancipated nearly six weeks before he made this speech, 
although that notable event had been chronicled in the St. 
Louis newspapers, and many of these were taken and read in 
Springfield. 

The only ‘perfect preventive of amalgamation,’ Lincoln in- 
sisted, was the separation of the races; but since that could not 
be done at once, ‘the next best thing is to keep tliem apart 
where ^ they are not already together.’ For instance, if whites 
and blacks ‘never get together in Kansas, they will never mix 
blood in Kansas.’ Lincobi could not assert, he said, that all 
Republicans were for racial separation, or that the party, as a 
party, was for it; ‘but I can say a very large proportion of its 
members are for it, and the chief planlc in their platform — 
opposition to the spread of slavery — is most favorable to that 
separation.’ 

Colonization of negroes in Africa was the only way to bring 
it about, declared Lincoln; and he bemoaned the fact that no 
political party was doing anything for colonization. It was a 
hard job; ‘but “where there is a will there is a way,’’ and what 
colonization needs most is a hearty will.’ When the people 
should come to see that it was ‘morally right’ and also to their 
interest, or, at least, not against it, ‘to transfer the African to 

^ Italics Journal*B, 
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liis native dime, we shall find a way to do it, however great the 
task may be.’ 

The Republicans taught that the negro was a man, ‘his 
bondage is cruelly wrong,’ and that slavery should not be ex- 
tended, and thus, LincoLo. said, they were creating a sentiment 
lor colonization. But the Democrats ‘deny his manhood,’ deny 
or belittle his bondage, crush sympathy for him, ‘excite hatred 
and disgust against him,’ call the spread of slavery ‘a sacred 
right of self-government’ — and thus discourage colonization. 

No wonder! ‘The plainest print cannot be read through a 
gold eagle; and it will ever be hard to find many men who will 
send a slave to Liberia, and pay his passage, while they can send 
him to a new country — Kansas, for instance — and sell him 
for fifteen hundred dollars.’ ^ 

With these words Lincoln brought his reply to Douglas to a 
close. It was a grand speech, said the State Journal three days 
later, ‘overwhelming,’ unbeatable, Douglas’s ‘sophistries’ were 
utterly crushed. The State Register, on the other hand, was 
mildly contemptuous; Democrats who heard Lincoln smiled 
broadly and congratulated one another, it said, while the ‘black 
republicans ’ looked ‘ woebegone.’ Lincoln had stated that Doug- 
las had spoken to ‘controvert’ his opinions: let Lincoln subdue 
his vanity. Douglas never had a thought of Lincoln's views 
when he made his speech, and ‘did not know or care whether 
Mr. Lincoln had any opinion at aU or not.* Lincoln had ‘large 
e3q)ectations’ of succeeding Douglas as Senator; but, asked the 
Democratic organ, could ‘a single individual,’ not wholly a 
partisan, who had heard the two men, be ‘willing to supersede 
Judge Douglas with Mr. Lincoln?’ * 

Democrats had felt sorry for Lincoln when the Republicans 
‘shamefully betrayed and cheated him’ and elected Trumbull, 
who was far beneath him in talent; but when they saw Lincoln 
join ‘the small ends of all parties’ just to get office, saw his con- 
duct toward Douglas, and heard him argue for negro equality, 
they and ‘all right thinking men’ thought him ‘contemptible.* 

^ Workat n, The Illinois Daily State Journal^ June 1867f printed Lincoln’s 

speech in very small type. 

3 IlUnois State Register, June SO, 1857. 
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Lincoln did not complain that the Kansas Republicans in their 
so-called Topeka Constitution forbade free negroes even to come 
into the State, and yet he assailed the Supi’emc Court of the 
United States for deciding that a negro could not be a citizen. 

Worse still, Lincoln had said that Douglas ‘wanted Dred 
Scott’s daughters kept in slavery so that tliey might be forced 
into concubinage. Comment is unnecessary,’ ^ It was mere 
‘idle ranting of insane fanaticism’ for Lincoln to say that the 
Fathers declared ‘an universally aclmowledged inferior . . .to 
be their equal,’ and yet withheld ‘every right and every privi- 
lege;’ that would prove that ‘instead of a band of patriots, they 
were nothing more nor less than a band of hypocrites.’ * 

Lincoln repudiated amalgamation and yet tried to prove the 
equality of white and black, went on the Democratic organ. 
He complained that the negro was worse off now than he ever 
had been. If so, whose fault was it? That of agitators who had 
induced slaves to escape and then let them ‘stai've in freedom,’ 
incited slave uprisings, taught the blacks that murder of masters 
was ‘but an act of justice. . . . The white man, in self defence, 
was forced to impose restrictions upon tlie negro.’ That state 
of things was ‘wholly attributable to Mr. Lincoln and his asso- 
ciates.’ The same men had inculcated hatred of the South.® 

In short, said the Democratic organ, Lincoln’s argument was 
weak, his stand indefensible, ‘The Journal, from the time the 
speech [of Douglas] was delivered has been guilty of telling more 
infamous and villainous lies than all other black-republican 
papers combined. . . . From this time forward the Journal will 
have quite enough to do to defend the Hon. A. Lincoln’s 
speech.’ * 

Little further comment on Lincoln’s speech was made by the 
Republican press, and four days after he delivered it, Trumbull 
went to Springfield and made another, which was acclaimed as 
‘truly grand and thrilling.’ The Dred Scott decision, cried 
Trumbull, was the ‘odious and infamous opinion of a slave 

^ ItUnois Slate Rogietert July £7, 1857. 

^ July 8, 1857, editorial on *IIoN. A. Lincoln’h Spcodi/ In the same issuo the 
charge was made that there were two versions of Linoolii*s speech *the proof is at 
hand.’ 

> Ib,t July 2, 1857. ^ lUinois Daily Slate RogiHer, June 80, 1857. 
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driving court’ which must be ‘wholly and totally revolution- 
ized.’ ^ Trumbull’s followers thought that his answer to Doug- 
las was much better than that of Lincoln, who, said Koerner, 
was ‘an excellent man, but no match to such impudent Jesuits 
and Sophists as Douglas.’ ^ But Herndon was loyal to the 
senior partner. ‘Douglas’s speech was a low, gutter-rabble 
rousing speech; Lincoln’s was gentlemanly, strong, and conclu- 
sive,’ he assured Parker, to whom he sent Lincoln’s best wishes 
together with his speech.® In such fashion were efforts put forth 
to break the ‘lull’ which Herndon declared held the people in 
its somnolent grasp. 

So ended the second bout between the two men in the duel, 
the finish of which we presently shall see. Both had said prac- 
tically all they had to say, and the most that they ever did say 
upon racial equality, the Declaration, the Constitution, the 
Courts. Hereafter, we shall find them putting old arguments on 
these subjects in new forms; and dealing afresh only with novel 
situations which, even now, are swiftly approaching. In the 
final phase of this encounter, we shall find one always on the ag- 
gressive, the other on the defensive, parrying thrusts, changing 
ground, his cautious blade darting home when an opening is 
found. Such were the characters of the duelists, such had been 
their methods from the first, such they were to continue to be to 
the last. 

As we have observed while listening to him, Lincoln said 
nothing at all about Douglas’s assertion that slavery could not 
last anywhere without friendly local legislation and police regu- 
lations. And just as he did not in 1854 endorse the charge that 
the Slave Power procured the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise,^ so now, in 1867. he did not repeat the accusation that the 
Dred Scott decision was a part of the same plot by that malign 
influence. 

Not until Republican leaders in the Senate next year, as a 
matter of party strategy, concentrated their attacks on the com- 
plicity of the Supreme Court in a crafty scheme to spread slav- 

^ Springfield Correspondence, Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1867. 

* Koerner to Trumbull, July 4, 1867, as quoted by Era: Cole, 166. 

« Herndon to Parker, July 4, 1867. Newton, 12S^-8* < See Chap, v of this volume. 
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ery over the whole country, did Lincoln take up that indict- 
ment. When, at last, he did so, we shall hear him state that 
charge, albeit indirectly, in simpler and more persuasive fashion 
than any one else had stated it, or ever was to stale it. We shall 
also hear him finally malce use of the theory that Douglas had so 
long and often advanced, that slavery could not live without 
local friendly laws. 

But just now, having delivered his speech in reply to the man 
he hoped to overthrow, Lincoln hurried to New York-,^ to make 
sure of his fee from the Illinois Central Railroad. Upon his 
return, Lincoln again took up his practice of the law, so often 
and so long neglected, and seemred one employment that added 
another big fee to his professional receipts for that lucrative 
year, and was not wholly without advantages in politics.® So 
with law practice improving and with clouds lifting from the 
skies of his political ambition, Lincoln reached the forty-ninth 
year of his life. 

^ Ilei'ndon to Parker, July 20, 1807. Newton, 12S-4. 

* The Rock Island Bridge case. See, p, 598, Vol, i of this work. 



CHAPTER Vni 

DEMOCRATIC SPLIT AND REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 

I will stand by the American Union as it exists under the Constitution. If standing 
firmly by my principles, I shall be driven into private life, it is a fate that has no terrors 
for me. DotraiiAS, in the Senate, March 1858. 

Dou^s is a brave man. Forget the past and sustain the righieotis. GRBEnsT to 
Hebndon, March, 1858, 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe that this government cannot en- 
dure, permanently, half slave and half free . ... It will become all one thing oi aU the 
other. ... ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion* Judge Douglas if not a dead lion for 
^is work [opposing slavery extension], is at least a caged and toodiless one, Lmcour, 
at Illinois Hepublican State Convention, June 10, 1858. 

Lincoln’s second trip to New York was a race witk that finan- 
cial storm, already under way, which was soon to sweep over the 
whole land and leave the business structure of the country in 
ruins. When, with his battered carpet-bag and old bulging um- 
brella, wearing his ill-fitting clothes and the weather-beaten hat, 
he took the train at Springfield soon after his reply to Douglas, 
destructive commercial winds were already high and blowing 
with ever-increasing and ominous strength. For a long time 
conditions had been growing worse, and now the weaker timbers 
of the vast but flimsy edifice of credit, were beginning to break. 
Indeed, even before his first journey to New York, in March, 
1857, a country bank here and there in Illinois, had collapsed.^ 
Just before Lincoln again started for New York, the Bank of 
Commerce at Chicago failed,® and other institutions faced 
closing. 

The newspapers, all of which Lincoln so constantly read at 
the Journal office and several of which he took, had made brief 
note of these bad signs. But Lincoln had better means of know- 
ing what was going on in the world of banking and trade than 

^ Of aixty-one State banka in Illinois, three bad failed, and eleven were closing. Rock^ 
ford Register, Feb. 7, 1857. The Bank of Ottawa suspended in March. Ottawa Free 
Trader, Mar^ £1, 1857. ‘How long are the people to be cheated out of their earnings by 
these swindling rag mills.* Aurora Daily Beacon, April £, 1857. Two bonks in St. 
Louis decided not to accept the notes of most Illinois banks. Illinois Daily State 
Journal, Jon, 31, 1857. 

* Ottawa Free Trader, July 11, 1857. 
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the scanty items in the papers. His intimate Mend, client, and 
adviser, Jacob Bunn, kept him well posted. Also, Herndon 
knew what was talcing place. As Bank Commissioner of Il- 
linois, it was the business of the junior partner to gather data 
on that very matter.^ The State Auditor, Jesse K. Dubois, too, 
was as well informed. If satisfaction of Lincoln’s judgment 
against the Illinois Central Railroad Company was not to be 
long delayed, he must act quickly. 

Soon after his return from New York the fee was paid, and, 
thus equipped with the largest amount of cash he ever received 
in a lump sum before he became President, Lincoln went for- 
ward witii his political plans. Of these, the one immediately 
before him was that of beating Douglas for the Senate next year. 
But Lincoln’s career was now .wholly dependent upon the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party, and big events, decisive of its 
fortunes, came swiftly. 

In less than a fortnight after the Railroad Company de- 
posited to Lincoln’s credit in his bank at Springfield, the four 
thousand and eight hundred dollars due him, the general finan- 
cial crash began with the failure of the largest money-lending 
concern west of the Alleghanies.* Quickly the panic spread over 
the whole country. By the end of October, nearly every bank 
in the North and many in the South had suspended.® Within 
two months after they had reluctantly sent Lincoln his money, 
the harried directors of the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
were forced to make an assignment, and all payments were 
stopped, except those for bare operating expenses. 

Industry was paralyzed. Farmers could not sell their grain. 
Factories shut down. Tens of thousands of laborers were 
thrown out of work. In New York great meetings of the un- 

^ Tkomaa Quick and Herndon to Trumbull, Oct. 11, 1857. Trumbull MSS. 

^ The Obio Life and Trust Company of Cincinnati^ which closed its doors Aug. 
1857. This institution, operating under one of the easily obtained and all-inclusive char- 
ters of that day, did little or no insurance business, but, by means of loans, speculated in 
lauds and all sorts of securities, especially railroad stocks. The credit structure of the 
North was shot through with its operations and deals. Cinoinnaii Etiquiror aud Neu> 
York HerdU clipped in Chicago Daily Tims, Aug. 27, 1857. 

* New York Tribune, Sept. 28, Oct. 14, 16, el seq,, 1867. Southern banks, however, 
were In much better condition. yVashinglon Union, Sept. 29, 1867; Lynohbury Virginimt 
clipped in Alexandria Gazette, Sept. 11, 1857. 
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employed were harangued by agitators. The doctrine that 
society must provide the means of livelihood to all who were 
willing to toil was preached with fury — labor was above 
capital; the man above the dollar, it was said. Riotous proces- 
sions marched. Dangerous crowds assembled in the financial 
district.^ In other cities, the state of things was almost as bad — 
everywhere it was threatening. Vast impetus was given to the 
labor movement, which, as we have seen, had begun to assert 
itself as a political force in the Pr6mont campaign of the preced- 
ing year, and which Republican leaders had astutely encour- 
aged. They now did so more than ever. 

One result of this financial catastrophe was the indefinite 
postponement of a general Northern disunion convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in October.® Nearly seven thousand persons 
had signed a call for this assemblage,® which was to be like that 
held at Worcester, Massachusetts, in mid-winter, but repre- 
sentative of extreme radical sentiment of the whole North. 
Thus the Republicans were saved from a sharper embarrass- 
ment than that of the New England gathering, and Republican 
papers now assailed the Northern secession project in unsparing 
terms — it was as small in numbers as it was treasonable in pur- 
pose, they said. This, indeed, was true.^ 

^ 'Such is the situation of New York at the present moment, her streets filled with 
proletarian bands, clamoring that the city government shall furnish them with bread or 
work, or threatening openly to resort to violence and plunder.* Alexandria Gazette^ Nov. 
0, 10| 18> 1857. The number of unemployed in danger of semi-starvation 'is almost in- 
conceivable by those who have means.* New York Tribune, Oct. 9,% 1857. 

'Fvoxd. Oct. to Dec., 1857, the New York press gave extended and detailed accounts of 
the desperate industrial situation and labor demonstrations in that dty. Some papers 
said that conditions were like those preceding the French devolution. 

^ The announcement, signed by Higginson, Phillips, and Garrison, said that the con- 
vention must be postponed because of the ' sudden paralytic shock which lias fallen upon 
the whole country, in regard to its financial and business operations/ lAheraior, Oct. 9S, 
1857. The postponement aroused great anger among Northern disunionists, resolutions 
denouncing those who called oS tibe meeting were passed, and Parker Fillsbury wrote 
an abusive letter to Garrison, lb,, Nov. 6, 1857. 

^ Liberator, Oct. 10, 1857. From Sept. 11, 1857, until it printed the notice that the 
convention must be put off, the Liberator urged that it be largely attended. 

* When the call for the disunion convention was published in Sept., 1857, the Chicago 
Tribune denounced it in a very long and remarkable editorial: 'Acknowledging for the 
most part the justness of the complaints of the signers of the call, we are utterly and 
totally opposed to the . « . remedy . . . they recommend. They are Abolitionists; we are 
Bepublioans.* They think slavery the sole evil; we think it 'only one of the inovhi by 
which the country is ridden* . . * Had we the power to turn loose, instantaneously, upon 
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But the panic gave the new party more positive help — the 
opportunity to assert that a protective tariff was necessary to 
avert such disasters, and to make that policy a basic feature of 
the Republican creed, now undergoing revision. Many causes 
had brought on the catastrophe — inflation of values by the 
floods of gold poured out from California mines, mad specula- 
tion in lands, railways, and other projects, attempts to carry 
out bloated plans for internal improvements, above all fantastic 
expansion of uncontrolled issues of currency by hundreds of ir- 
responsible banks. But there had been heavy buying of foreign 
goods, too, and these importations had created large indebted- 
ness to Europe. 

While most economists said that the causes named, and espe- 
cially the deranged currency, were the chief sources of trouble,^ 

the country, every bondman held in chains, we should not dare to pronounce them free. 
. . . We bedieve tliat he is unfit for the freedom that is our's' and that emancipation, 
without preparatory training, * would be a crime in the master and a curse to the slave/ 
Because of i^very Hhey [Abolitionists] hate the Union, and would break it up forever: 
. . . We love it, and would preserve it, because by its strength and the sacred principles 
upon which it ia based, Slavesiy by and by will be impossible. . . . The shame of an at'* 
tempt to overturn the Government , . . ought to have been loft to the Nullificrs and 
fire-eaters of the South and their confeflerate traitors of the North,’ etc. CMcago Daily 
Tribune, Sept, p, 1867. 

This was typical of Noithorn Republican editorials. At SpringOeld, Lincoln’s paper 
declared: *Tlie only sympathizers such a convention of traitors liave, are among the 
Southern wing of the . . . bogus Democratic party.’ Illinois Daily State Journal, Nov. % 
1867. 

Conservative Southern papers were even more severe on tiio proposed disunion con- 
vention. * We are not advocates of Lynch law, at any time or place, but — were there no 
true hearted American citizens in Cleveland, to drive these incendiaries out of tlieir 
city?’ asked the Alexandria (Va.) Oassette, Oct. 31, 1867, after printing a dispatch of what 
was done by many delegates who had gone to Clevelaad in spite of the pnsiponement of 
tlie convention. 

^ Hunt's Merchants Magazine for Oct. and Nov., 1867, contains careful articles on Uio 
panic, mostly by bankers and business men. One by Daniel R. Ilimdley of Chicago is 
on commercial and industrial failures in Illinois and tlie West, Oct., 1867, xxxvn, 
444-6. Before the crash, borrowed money brouglit from three to 8ve per cent interest 
per month. 

Some Illinois Republican officeholders thought currency inflation the cause: *lt is 
better for us to know at once tlie end of oil this Bogus Banking than to be tampering 
with a set of Insolvent Banks.' Jesse K. Dubois to Turnbull, Springflcld, Oct. 6, 1837. 
Trumbull MSS. 

In general, tliis was the view taken by the press: ‘Tlie great fountain of these causes 
[slock inflation, land speculation, etc.) is the expansion of the currency.* New Torh 
Herald, Sept. 28, 1867. 

In a long and able editorial, the Springfield (Mass.) Bcpublican, Aug. 28, 1867, blamed 
speculation. 

And see Economic Essays: Charles Franklm Dunbar, 206-03. Professor Dunbar at- 
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Seward and the Republican leaders laid the principal blame on 
the low tariff, and demanded a higher one ^ that would protect 
American industry and keep our money at home.® This was 
good old Whig doctrine, and, as we shall see, was a strong in- 
ducement to old line Whigs to join the new party in spite of its 
‘sectionalism.’ The protective tariff plea was even more per- 
suasive to great numbers of Democrats in the manufacturing 
States, particularly in Pennsylvania; and largely for this reason, 
we shall presently see them leave the Democratic Party in shoals 
and vote the Republican ticket in 1858 and for Lincoln in 1860. 

Finally came the split in the Democratic Party. When the 
panic was at its worst, the Ransas problem was again thrust 
upon the new Administration. The subject produced upon 
Buchanan’s mind, and, as he thought, upon the minds of most 
people, the same weary impatience with which the reader of 
these pages receives renewed mention of it.® Yet, since it caused 
Douglas to break with the President, and thus split his party, 
we must briefly review that disruption and the causes that pro- 
duced it. Indeed, but for Douglas’s defiance of the Administra- 
tion and Democratic leaders, it is by no means certain that the 
debates between him and Lincoln would have been held. 

The conflict in Kansas had now become one of parties striving 
for power and for the political and economic advantages that 
went with it.^ The old Free-State Party was now the Republican 
Party, the old Law and Order Party was now the National 
Democratic Party. Nobody longer expected to make Kansas a 

tributes the panic chiefly to the increase of gold, currency expansion, and railway 
exploitation. 

1 Greeley in New York Tribune, Nov. 5, 1857. 

3 Ckioago Daily Times, Nov. 11, 1857, editorial on Seward’s tariff speech. 

* ‘The Public is tired even ad nauseam with the Kansas agitation** Buchanan to Gov- 
ernor James W. Denver, March 27, 1858. Moore, x, 200-2. 

The Preudent had long been disgusted with the subject. ‘ This Kansas question is one 
of the most absurd of all the Proteus-like forms which abolition fanaticism has ever as- 
sumed to divide and distract the country. And why do I say this? Kansas might enter 
tlie Union with a free constitution to-day, and once admitted, no human power known 
to the Constitution could prevent her establishing slavery tomorrow/ Buchanan’s 
speech at "Wlieatland, Nov. 6, 1866. Jb,, 00-8. 

This was the miiiTi point Buchanan m^e for the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
eompton' Constitution — once a Stat^ Kansas could change her Constitution at any 
time. 

* Location of the capital, penitentiary, and other State institutions, control of public 
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slave State permanently.^ The majority against it was very 
great and rapidly increasing. Even Atchison and Stringfellow 
had given up. In Missouri itself leaders of both parties thought 
the institution was dying out in that State.* Climate alone made 
it impracticable in Kansas — ‘incessant and tremendous winds 
from the icy Rocky Mountains’ swept across the prairies, fuel 
was scarce.* 

In this situation a Constitution was framed under which ad- 
mission of Kansas as a State was sought. This instrument was 
the famous Lecompton Constitution, so called because the 
Convention making it met at the Territorial capital. It was 
wholly the work of the old pro-slavery men, because the Free- 
State men, or Republicans, had refused to take part in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the Constitutional Convention. The Free- 
State Party claitued that in half of the counties no census had 
been taken or registration made, without which electors in 

offices and expenditures, establishment of railways and other corporations, the di^osal 
o! public lands, and, in general, the advantages and opportunilies that go with power 
over legislation and administration. 

A comparative study of acts passed by the ‘bogus’ Legislature of 1857 and those im- 
mediately enacted by the so-called Free-State Legislature of 1868 that speedily suc- 
ceeded it is instructive. For instance, the incorporators of various railway companies 
under the first always indud^ only Democratic, and those under the second solely Re- 
publican leaders. Laws rdating to educalion, courts, and dvil administration were not 
radically Afferent. 

1 ‘We have never thought Kansas would he a slave State.’ Richmond Quiver, Feb. 
2, 1868. 

‘It was universally conceded that it could not be made a slave State by a fair vote of 
the people.’ Testimony of Governor Robert J. Walker, Apr. 18 , 1860 . Covodc ImestU 
gation, 107. 

‘Nobody thinks of making Kansas a slave State. The only question is shall it be a na- 
tional democratic or an abolition State.* George A. Crawford, Bement, III., to Horatio 
King, July 13, 1867. King MSS., and in Connelley, Mits, VdU.. Bist Ite»„ xni, 641‘-4. 
Crawford had just been in Kansas maMng land investments, and his letter throws light 
on the economics and political situation there. 

* Edward Everett, at St. Louis, to Robert C. Winthrop, at Boston, April 11, 1867. 
Winihrop MSS. *I have seen Bates, [Senator] Geyer and the leaders of both parties 
here, and they all agree that slavery not last long in this State.* 

* Testimony Gov. Wdker, Covode Investigation, 116. ‘The permanent existence of 
slavey here [Kansas] is then preposterous; and I never heard but one pro-slavery 
man m Kansas who did not concede the fact. ... The number of slaves in 
probably, about two hundred, it being estimated that two hundred have been taken 
away since the last severe winter.* 

Justice Mcdjean of the Supreme Court told Browning that Janies L. Orr, of South 
Carolina, Speaker of the House, ‘is in favor of making Kansas a free State.* Browning’s 
XWory, I, 294-6. 
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those counties could not vote. A far stronger reason, however, 
was the determination of the Republican leaders to preserve 
the alignment and discipline of their party, which, they argued, 
would be broken if they recognized in any way the authority of 
the fraudulent Legislature, which, from the first, they had con- 
sistently denounced and fought.* 

The Democrats made answer that the taking of a census and 
the registration of voters were forcibly prevented in those very 
counties from which complaints now came, and in this there 
was some truth.* With more reason they also charged the parti- 
san motive. At an election of a Legislature soon afterward 
many Free-State men did vote, however, and a heavy Republi- 
can majority resulted; but this was overcome by returns from 
two places where such enormous and open frauds were per- 
petrated that the new Governor, Robert J. Walker, himself a 
pro-slavery man, refused certificates to those shown thus to be 
elected. 

Even the small participation of the Free-State men in this 
election showed that the Republicans vastly outnumbered their 
opponents in Kansas. It is a mathematical certainty that, had 
they voted for delegates to the Constitutional Convention, that 
body would have been almost unanimously Republican, and 
Kansas made a free State; but the Republicans would have 
been left without the advantage given them by the political 
storm we are now to witness. 

So although the Constitutional Convention had been almost 
solidly pro-slavery, a hard fight, lasting for weeks, was made for 
a full submission of the proposed Constitution to the people. 
This fight was led by John Calhoun, Lincoln’s old friend, em- 
ployer, and counsellor in the New Salem days, who at Douglas’s 
request had been appointed Surveyor General of the Territory,® 
and for the same reason was kept in that office by the new 
Governor.^ Calhoun was an ardent pro-slavery man when in 

^ Some Eastern Republican leaders opposed this course. Senator Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts went to Kansas and begged the Republicans to vote. Wilson, n, 537-8. 

s Speech of Senator Green of Missouri in Senate, March 1, 1858; Conff, Globs, 35th 
Cong. 1st Sesa., Ft. i, 905. 

^ Doufflas, Johnson, 327. 

^ Walker's testimony, Apr* 18, 1850, Codode InvesHgadon, 111. 
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the lUiuois Legislature with Lincoln^ and still held the same 
views; but when a candidate for the Constitutional Convention, 
he had promised to favor submission. He now kept his word 
and made the strongest speech of the Convention to that effect. 
The fight was lost, however, by a single vote.^ After another 
bitter struggle and by a majority of but two votes * a com- 
promise was adopted. 

By this compromise the single question of slavery or no 
slavery was to be submitted to the people at an election to be 
held, December 31, 1857; but on no other part of the proposed 
Constitution were the people to vote. One clause thus kept 
from popular consideration provided that the property rights 
of the few slave-holders already in Kansas should not be taken 
away by any future legislation of the new State.* 

Calhoun hesitated to accept the adjustment, but finally 
agreed and led the fight for it as he had for the ‘out-and-out 
plan.’ He did this largely because he thought it would please 
Douglas.* As President of the Convention, Calhoim trans- 
mitted the Constitution so modified to Washington, and thus, 
next to the President, became the main target for the shafts 
of anti-Lecompton men. For this there was some excuse, since 
Calhoun sent the document to Buchanan instead of to Congress, 
as the Convention had directed him to do. 

It was over this question of partial submission of the Con- 
stitution for approval by the people at the polls that Douglas 
broke with the President and his party. Douglas insisted tib,at 
the principle of popular sovereignty required that the people 
should be given the chance to vote on the whole Constitution 
and not on the one question of slavery alone; Buchanan and 
the party leaders felt that submission at that time was not wise 
as a practical matter, nor required as a matter of law. But 

^ Testimony of H. L. Martin before Covode Committee, May 0, 1860, 161-8. 

‘ Ib,t and Buchanan’s Kansas Message, Feb. 2, 1858. Measagea: Eichardson, v, 471-81, 

3 For Lecompton Constitulion see Federal and State ConaiUtUions: Francis Newton 
Thorpe, n, 1201-20. This volume also contains the Topeka (Free-State) Constitution of 
1855 and that of 1850 under which Kansas was admitted into the Union. AU these con- 
stitutions are much alike, except in the arUcle on slavery in the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, and in the provision in the Topdca Free-State Constitution of 1855, that only whites 
and Indians covid vote, thus excluding free negroes. 

* Covode Inveetigation: 162-70. 
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when the President had appointed a new Governor for Kansas, 
Douglas had, in May, 1857, told him on the way to his post, 
that he would support the then proposed constitution only if 
he were convinced that it was the will of the people; and he 
stuck now to what he had said then.^ 

Unless he acted on principle,® it is hard to see why Douglas 
took this grave step. On the sole groimd of political expediency 
the weight of argument was with the President. The Lecompton 
Constitution was republican in form, as required by the National 
Constitution, and it had been framed by orderly and regular 
processes of law; many States had come into the Union without 
the people voting upon their Constitutions; the slavery question 
was the only one that had caused trouble, and that subject was 
to be decided at the polls; above aU, once a State, the people 
could change their fundamental law if they did not like it, and 
thus there was no quicker way to settle Ihe disturbance than 
for Congress to accept any Constitution presented.® 

Such was the reasoning by which the President justified his 
championship of the Lecompton Constitution. His wish and 
purpose were to get the irritatiug subject of Kansas out of the 
way and prevent a recrudescence of strife and bloodshed in that 
Territory.^ Forbidding reports of threatened hostilities there 
filled the air, and violence seemed likely to break out unless 
speedy action was taken.® If fighting did begin once more, the 
Nation would again be torn by sectional and partisan conten- 

^ Stevens, 515. ^ Dovglaa: Johnson, 333-5. 

* Much was made of this point by the Administration press and by Democratic 
Senators throughout the debate. See especially Washington Union, Feb. 3, 1858; and 
Senator Brown's speech, Feb. 4, 1858. Cong* Olohe, 35th Cong. Ist Sess., Ft. i, 572^3. 

^ This was the general Democratic and conservative view. *The Kansas question has 
given trouble enough to the country; and we heartily hope that the Lecompton Con- 
stitution will be received by Congress, and the controversy brought to an end. If the 
people of Kansas are really dissat^ed with it, let them call a State Convention and re- 
model their organic laws.’ Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 2, 1858. 

6 * Civil war may rage there again with redoubled rancor.’ Ib,, Feb. 0, 1858. 

Governor Walker testified before the Covode Committee, April 18, 1850, that in 1857 
the Topeka Party (Republicans) had 8,000 troops armed and drilled. Covode Investiga- 
tion, 107, And see * Order No*. 2, Quartermaster’s D^artment, Kansas Volunteers . . . 
Lawrence, Oct 19, 1857,’ approved by ‘ J. H. Lane organizer,’ in Library of Congress. 

Absurd stories were printed about popular uprisings against the U.S. troops in Kansas, 
and tales about figbts betwemi Free-State men and the Border Ruffians were renewed. 
Kansas Correspondeace, New York Tribune, Jan, 5, 8, 1858, ei seq* 
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tion, and the Republican Party thus be given another access to 
that source of strength which had created it, and of which it 
was now so badly in need.^ From the very beginning, moreover, 
the Democratic Party had vigorously claimed that the Free- 
State Party, now Republicans, were lawless and revolutionary 
and bent upon the overthrow of the regular and legal Govern- 
ment of the Territory. Also the President was convinced that 
if Ransas was not admitted now she could not be brought into 
the Union for a long time to come.* 

The President himself appears to have formed his policy; no 
evidence has been adduced to support the charge that he 
yielded to Southern influence, or that that mysterious power 
was brought to bear upon him. Certainly the South had little 
to gain as a practical matter, since it was admitted on all hands 
that Kansas could not be kept a slave State for long.* But some 
Southern men seemed to think it vital to Southern interests 
that the Territory must come in as such.^ For years, one free 
and one slave State had been admitted at about the same time. 


1 0f tile large quantity of material on the President’s views and his reasons for them, 
the best statements are those of Buchanan himself, in the Kansas part of his first 
annual message to Congress, Dec. 8, 1857. Measagea: Bichardson, v, 448-54, and his 
Kansas Message, Feb. 2, 1858, 15., 471-81. 

* Buchanan to Denver, Mar<di 27, 1858. Moore, s, 20(H2. 

> A sensible and, for the time, remarkably accurate statement of Buchanan’s predica- 
ment and Southern influence upon him was made by Chief Justice John Dean Caton 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois in a friendly letter of rebuke to Trumbull: 

'I do not think that he [Buchanan] or any sane man on earth thinks that all the 
presidents and all the Cabinets and all the Congresses and all the supreme courts and oil 
slaveholders on earth with all the constitutions which could be drawn- can ever make 
Kansas a slave state. 

*No there has been no such esqpectation, and I do not believe desire on the part of the 
presdent to make it a slave State; but as he had already been pestered to death with it, 
he resolved to make it a state as soon as possible, and thus being rid of it, let them fight 
it out as they liked. He could then cry ’'Go it husband! Go it bear!!’’ 

'In this mood the southern members of the cabinet and others found him. When 
news of the constitution being formed came, he committed himself, thirdring no doubt 
that Douglas would be hot for it and that there would be no general opposition in his 
own party to it.’ 

Trumbull had written to the Cluef Justice that the slave trade would soon be set up 
in the free States if the Democratic Party stayed in power. Nonsense! retorted Caton; 
such talk was either stupid or sheer politics. 'Come and spend a while with me and 1 
will make a rational and sober man of you again.’ J. D. 6iton to Trumbull, Jan. 27, 
1858. Trumbull MSS, Caton was a Douglas Democrat 

* B not, ^ihe oatiaa of souikom rights is dead,* Thos. W. Thomas, Elberon, Ga., to 
Stephens, Jan, 12, 1857. Rapt Am, Hial, Asan^, 1911, n, 892. Italics G^omas’s. 
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and Minnesota was even now knocking at the doors of Con- 
gress; California had been ‘hurried’ in solely because she had a 
free Constitution and was Kansas now to be kept out solely for 
the opposite reason? ^ To admit her might give two pro-slavery 
Senators for the time being at least — such appears to have 
been the curious reasoning of Southern extremists. Without 
much practical consideration they seemed to have looked on 
the matter as one of abstract principle. 

To be sure. Southern statesmanship was then looking to the 
acquisition of Cuba, Mexico, and Central America — an almost 
traditional American purpose and hope — and expected to ex- 
tend slavery over those vast regions; but, while lie admission 
of Kansas as a slave State would keep up the custom of joint 
admission of free and slave States, that fact had little more than 
academic interest. All the territories then belonging to the 
United States were sure to become free States, and if the 
countries to the southward ever were annexed, they were just 
as sure to go for slavery. Yet many leading Southern men 
thought that the rejection of the Lecompton Constitution 
meant that no slave State ever would be admitted even in that 
tropical domain, and the President thought so too.^ 

But the South was by no means solid for the Lecompton 
Constitution. Most old line Whigs and Americana of that 
section were against it and many Democrats, even some leading 
fire-eaters, demanded that the entire Kansas Constitution, and 
not merely the slavery clause, should be submitted to the people. 
Of these Governor Wise of Virginia was as bold and outspoken 
as Douglas himself.* Several Southern papers took the same 
stand.^ ‘We expect to break into the south and get a number 

^ ‘ we of the South to be made to see Califonua hurried into the Union against all 
law and all precedent, beamse she is a free state, and Kansas subjected to the rigors of the 
inquisition, because i^e has a okanee of being a slave StateP’ Lucius Q* 0, Lamar, Ox- 
ford, Miss., to Cobb, July 17, 1857. 16., 405-^. 

^ Buchanan to Denver, March 27, 1858. Moore, x, 200-2. 

* Dec. 30, 1867, Wise wrote an elaborate and characteristic letter to Tanunany Hall 
agaiDst the President’s plan and for full submission of the Constitution. Richmond En- 
quirer, Jan 12, 1858; Illinois Daily State Register, Jan. 16, 1858. But the Legislature of 
Vir^nia passed resolutions for the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, and the Washington Union printed them in the same issue, Jan. 15, 1858, contain- 
ing Wise’s letter. 

^ Bichmxmi Enquirer, Deo. 15, 1857. 
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of votes,’ wrote the most trusted friend of Douglas m the House, 
when the excitement there was at its height.^ Indeed, the fight 
against the Lecompton Constitution was begun by Governor 
Walker himself, a slave owner, former Senator from Mississippi 
and, at one time, the ablest and most successful politician in 
the South. 

On the whole, however, leading men of the South insisted 
that Kansas should come in as a slave State, and, after the 
battle was joined, spoke out sharply.® The words ‘principle’ 
and ‘justice’ appear in all they said. Finally, Southern Legisla- 
tures began to pass resolutions looking to secession if the I^e- 
compton plan should be beaten by the North.® It would appear 
that the people of the South, long infected with the idea that 
that section had often been ‘wronged’ by the North, became 
seriously excited. In Mississippi a young man of thirty-two, who, 
long after the war, was to become a United Stales Senator and an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, was a candidate for Congress. He reported 
to Cobb that the whole people of his district were aroused.* 

^ Thomas L. Harris, Democratic Hepresentative from the Springfield District, Wash- 
ington, to Lanphier, editor lUinoia State Register, Jan. 30, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

^ Even in Congress, Southern members regretted that the subject had been thrust 
upon them. The strongest anti-Leoompton and anti-Admiuistration Democrat in the 
!^use, wrote to lianpMer: 

* There is a bad state of feeling here [Waslungton] worse than in 1 850. The southern 
members most of them are much hurt at the turn things have taken. They are caught, 
and have been deceived, as have their people.’ HarristoLanphier, Eeb. 10, 1858. Lan- 
phier MSS. 

> ‘If Ejonsas is rejected . . . the statute makes it my imperative duty to call the con- 
vention which must determine the status of Georgia with reference to the Union. . . . 
When the Union ceases to protect our equal rights, it ceases to have any charms for me.’ 
Joseph E. Brown, Milledgeville, Ga., to Stephens, Feb. 9, 1858. Rept, Am. Hist. Assn., 
1911, ii, 4S1-2. 

Cobb, who was for full submission but far more interested in the panic and its effect 
on ‘the money market* than on Kansas ('I am run to the eyebrows’), feared drastic ac- 
tion by his State. *Gov* Brown and our friends in the legidature ought to be warned 
not to make hasty and unnecessary issues.’ Cobb, Washington, to Stephens, Oct. 9, 1857. 
Ib., m-B. 

The Le^slatures of Mississippi, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, CaJifomia, and Texas 
demanded the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, and Alabama 
and Texas favored a Southern Convention if it was rejected; while some months later, 
Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, Maine, Ehode Island, New York, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, declared against the Lecompton plan. State Documents on 
Federal Relations. Ames, vi, 59-60. 

^ Lamar to Cobb, July 17, 1857. RepU Am. Hist. Assn,, 1011, n, 405-6. This was not 
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Buchanan had been ‘indifferent* as to the course Kansas 
might take, ‘so it [the decision on slavery] was fairly and hon- 
estly made by the people of Kansas, and this was the position 
of every member of the cabinet.’ * "When the President adopted 
his program, however, his cabinet to a man supported him on 
the ground that acceptance of the Lecompton Constitution was 
the speediest way to dispose of the problem and give the 
coimtry needed repose.* At first, the bulk of his party. North 
and South, also stood by the President.® 

Had Douglas done so, too, there is small likelihood that any 
but Republican resistance would have been made to the Presi- 
dent’s plan, and it would have been adopted without much diffi- 
culty — with far less, at the worst, than had been the case in 
the fight led by the Little Giant to pass the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. Douglas was, indeed, ‘the very life and soul of this agita- 
tion,’ said Senator Albert Gallatin Brown of Mississippi, with 
mournful bitterness; if he had stood by the President in doing 
his duty, ‘there would not have been a ripple on the surface 
and we should almost without an effort introduce Kansas into 
the Union.’ * 

Nor were there signs that any such desperate popular strug- 

at all because of objection to submitting the whole constitution to the people, however, 
but because of Governor Walker’s reported ‘threat to make such a course a wne gua non 
of admission [of Kansas] as a state into the Union.’ 

1 Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, to Stephens, June 18, 1857, 
‘Private** 16., 402^, 

John B. Floyd, Va., Secretary of War, was ‘/or 'peace* with Douglas, because he feared 
reprisals in some departmental affidrs. Harris, Wariiington, to Lanphier, May 8, 1858. 
Lonphier MSS. 

Jacob Thompson, Tennessee, Secretary of the Interior, strongly favored full submia- 
sion, and he accepted the Lecompton compromise only when convinced that it was the 
best that could be obtained. Testimony of H. C. Martin, May 9, 1860, Covode Jnvestir 
gation, 165-8. 

^ Letters of members of Buchanan’s Cabinet to Philaddphia Buchanan Comnuttee, 
Dec., 1857. New York Herald, Dec. 81, 1867. 

« The Washington Union (Administration organ), Nov. 21, 1867, etseg,, printed edi- 
torials in support of riie President's Lecompton pedicy from Democratic papers all over 
theNorth, for instance: the Pennsplvanianj New Haven (Conn.) Register^ Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
BaUy News; Fnmdence (R.I.) Daily Post; Nm lAshon (Ohio) Patriot; Trenton (N.J.) 
True American; ChUlicothe (Ohio) Advertiser; Boston Ledger; Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer; 
Philaddphia Argus; Lawrence (Mass.) Sentinel; Dubuque (la.) Northwest; Paterson (N,J.) 
Register; Maine Free Press; Rookland (Me.) Democrat; Salem (Mass.) Advocate, Buffalo 
O^.Y.) Republic, et omnes. But the Chicago Times, Nov. 20, 1857, printed the names of 
as many Northern papers which had come out against the Lecompton plan, 

* Cong* Olobe, 85th Cong. 1st Sess., Pt. i, 578. Feb. 4, 1858. 
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gle would ensue as that which had been waged by Douglas in 
the two preceding campaigns. On the contrary, Democratic 
prospects were bright. That party had just carried Wisconsin, 
and in town elections even in New England there had been 
heavy Democratic gains. If Douglas had fallen into line, he 
would have been at the head of a united and militant party 
of which he was the ablest member and the outstanding leader. 
Up to this moment, he had been the strictest disciplinarian in 
the Democratic organization. 

But Douglas decided to talce the other course and make war 
upon the program of the President and his party. Thus he 
became what is now called a party insurgent, the first great 
party insurgent in our history since John Randolph of Roanoke. 
And he well knew the political peril he was thus bringing upon 
himself.^ The same thing has been done many times since with 
smaller excuse, and the retaliation by the President and party 
leaders, which we are now to witness, was not unlike that so 
often visited upon party dissenters. Indeed, the fight made 
upon Douglas presently developed the basic issue of freedom of 
judgment and action within the party by party members of 
Congress, as against their submission to any policy of a party 
President supported by the majority of party leaders and made 
a test of party fealty. Douglas also made mention of other 
projects, the Pacific Railroad, for instance, and asked whether 
no independent opinion was to be permitted on that vital sub- 
ject? Of the party dissension thus created Lincoln, as a re- 
sourceful politician, is presently to take full advantage. 

In making estimate of the causes that led Buchanan and 
Douglas to take a mutually hostile stand, it is not only fair but 
necessary to consider the state of mind of each man at that 
particular time. The mental attitude, even the physical condi- 
tion of men in important stations, can never be left out of 
account in any just portrayal of what they did and why they 
did it. 

The President was now nearly sixty-eight years of age. He 
had been brought up in the school of party autocracy. His 
first training in party leadership and regularity was under 
^ Dwglaa: Jolmson, 385. 
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Jackson, who brooked no opposition, and he tried to imitate the 
methods of that party despot. As Chief Magistrate of the Na- 
tion, and, oflScially, the head of his party, he honestly and firmly 
bdieved that it was his duty to formulate party policies and 
exact — compel, if need be — party support of them. More- 
over, he was an excellent lawyer, a public man of longer and 
wider experience than any living personage, except Cass; and 
he thought himself to be, and up to the very hour of his support 
of the Lecompton Constitution was considered by most people 
to be, a statesman. Buchanan’s dearest wish was to dispose of 
the Kansas question forever, so that his Administration could 
attend to the tangle of situations, foreign and domestic, that 
pressed upon it, and the President expected and demanded the 
support of his party. 

Douglas was almost a quarter of a century younger than 
Buchanan and, for the moment, in better health than he had 
been for a long time. He was master of his party in Ulinois and 
his personal hold on Democrats everywhere, particularly in the 
North, was far stronger than that of any other man. Per- 
suasive, magnetic, dominant, commanding, he was by nature a 
dictator. ‘Here indeed was a lion, by the very look of him 
master of himself and of others,’ wrote the wife of a member 
of the House who was opposing Douglas.^ K any one was to lay 
down the law to his party, Douglas would do it himself, and 
he felt that he had earned the right to do it. Certainly he would 
not submit to dictation from a man with smaller personal in- 
fluence than he himself had long exercised, especially dictation 
as to a policy which he had created and of which he considered 
himself to be the peculiar interpreter and champion. Moreover, 
it was the exertions of Douglas and they alone that had secured 
the electoral vote of Illinois for the Democratic candidate for 
President, had largely produced the same result in Indiana, and 
had helped mightily to bring about party victory in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘By G — d, sir, I made Mr. James Buchanan, and by G — d, 

^ Remtniscenoes of Peacd and War: Mra, Roger A. Pryor of Virginia, 60-7. Mrs. Pryor 
dedares that Douglas was the ‘most iuteiesting, picturesque, and prominent* man 
in Washington. 
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sir, I wiU unmake himl’ Douglas exclaimed in Chicago,^ when, 
before Congress met, the President was reported as favoring the 
Lecompton Constitution and as inclining to make it a party 
policy and support of it a test of party fealty. 

With a record of desperate political battles such as few men 
had fought in this country, and of an unbroken series of political 
victories such as few had won, Douglas had just achieved an- 
other triumph greater than any or all his successes in politics. 
A few weeks after Buchanan’s election, the Illinois Senator had 
married the acknowledged belle of Washington. She was the 
famous Adele Cutts, tradition of whose beauty and charm is 
warm and vivid in the Nation’s capital even to this day.* 

During her reign many descriptions of her were written by 
all kinds of people, men and women, old and young; and in 
every one of them emphatic comment is made in extravagant 
words on her loveliness, bright intelligence, gentle manners, 

* Charles H. (editor Ckicaffo Presjt and Trihune) to Trumbull, Chicago, Nov, 24, 

[1857], T^mbuU MSB. Douglas wee quite open in saying in Chicago, that the entire 
Constitution of Kansas must be submitted to the people. 0, M, Hatch to Trumbul], 
Sprbgfield, Nov. 1857. lb, 

^ Douglas and Miss Cutts were married Nov. 20, 1856, by Father J. B. Byrne in the 
Homan Catholic Church at 'Washington, to which denomination she belonged. She had 
several bridesmsdds, but Douglas 'being a widower, went alone.’ Only Shields, Senator 
Slidelh and two or three other of Douglas's friends were present. New York Evening Post 
and Nevj York Mirror of Nov. 21, 1856, clipped in Ohioago Jounial, Nov. 24, 1856. 

Pescribmg the bride, the Post correspondent said; ‘Miss Cutts is tall, elegantly 
formed, with a sweet, oval face, large brown eyes, small Grecian forehead, around 
which are entwined the heavy braids her glossy and abundant chestnut hair. On her - 
dear, peachy complerion, there is a perpetual war of the roses — the red and the white 

each failing to maintain sole supremacy.* 

Her father was J. Madison Cutts, a nephew of Dolly Madison, who, for many years 
had been an official under the Second Comptroller of the Treasury, and was reputed 
to be unable, hard-working man but without political baddng. Adele was much like her 
great aunt, was well educated and hod ‘more good strong common sense than any belle 
I ever knew.’ Washington Correspondence, Neto York Berald^ Nov. 19, in issue Nov« 21, 
1856, which, under the caption, ‘The Fiancee of Senator Douglas,’ continues: 

‘The approaclung marriage of Mr. Douglas with Miss Cutts is now the absorbing 
theme of conversation in fashionable and political circles. This lady is ... a representa- 
tive of the great Madison family and brings to Mr. Douglas the sympat^es and social 
influences of her friends.’ 

”[^6 honeymoon was spent in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities. ‘He is en- 
joying himself in the two-fold capacity of a happy bridegroom and a rejoicing demo- 
crat.^ J5,, Nov. 26, 1856. 

The Pmn^u/lvantun, clipped in lUinois Daily State Register, Nov. 29, 1856, said: ‘This 
wedffing is an affair of unusual interest and excites the warmest wishes of a large circle 
of fnends throughout the entire nation.’ 
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kindness of heart Of e^ecial interest is the fact that no woman 
appears to have been envious or even critical of her — all were 
her steadfast friends. Men were at her feet and she conld have 
married whomever she pleased. 

But when Adele Cutts was twenty-four years old, she became 
the wife of a man nearly twenty years her senior, and a widower 
with two children. Stranger still, since the death of his first 
wife, four years earlier, Douglas had become negligent of dress, ‘ 
reckless in habits, and had shunned fashionable society; yet he 
won the most attractive woman in "Washiagton. 

At once Douglas’s house became the social and also political 
centre of the capital, more so even than the White House, not- 
withstanding the fact that Harriet Lane, Buchanan’s niece, pre- 
sided there.® Not long after the adjournment of Congress, Mrs. 
Douglas went with her husband to Chicago, and captivated 
that city, much to the disgust of the Republican State Chair- 
man.® Even greater was her triumph at Springfield, on their 
visit to the State capital when Douglas made his ^eech there 
in June, 1857. Thus he was at the very summit of his amazing 
career, the undefeated champion in every field. 

Such was the state of things and such the frame of mind of 
the two men at the time i^e break between Douglas and 
Buchanan came. When he returned to Washington for the 
fateful session of Congress of 1857-58,^ Douglas's purpose was 

^ For example: * Beautiful as a pearl, sunny-tempered, imselfish, warm-liearted, sin- 
cere.* Pryor, 69. 

^ ‘Douglas had the grandest fife last night ev^ seen in Wa^ngton. Upwards of two 
thousand guests thronged from eight till four in the morning his extensive and elegant 
mansion. It was filled from basement to attic, and comforts and refreshments, wit, 
beauty, gallantry, and good feeling were seen everywhere/ A reception by the Secretary 
of State the same night was ‘a most beggarly af^r,* compared with that of Douglas, 
Thomas L. Harris, Washington, to Lonphter, Jan. iO [1857]. Lanphier MSS. 

‘The House of Judge Douglas is as much frequented as the White Etouse. Visitors 
from all parts of the country are anxious to get an introduction to the great champion of 
populor sovereignty/ Wellington Correspondence, Illinois DaUff State Register, March 
15, 1868. 

* Judd to Trumbull, Chicago, May 12, 1858, Trumbull MSS., telling of Senator and 
Mrs. Douglas’s arrival and a party in their honor which Judd, though half sick, meant to 
attend just to see the 'flunking* — 'I'll be a Ihorn in their side if they do/ 

^ The editor of the Chicago Journal (Republican), Charles L. Wilson, wrote to Trum^ 
bull that Douglas was leaving Chicago for Washington to take up the flght against the 
Lecompton Constitution, and Wilson urged Trumbull to ‘anticipate^ him, Wilson 
to Trumbull, Nov. 26, 1857. Trumbull MSS. 

The editor of the Tribune, Charles H. Ray, and the Republican State Chairman, 
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fixed. He made a call upon the President in order to discuss 
the situation. They could not agree. Both were determined, 
both dogmatic. At the end, Buchanan rose and, towering 
above Douglas, said with stern dignity: 

‘Mr. Douglas, I desire you to remember that no Democrat 
ever yet differed with an administration of his own choice with- 
out being crushed. Beware of the fate of Talmadge and Rives’ 
— two men whom Jackson had broken for party insurgency. 

‘Mr. President,’ Douglas answered in his deep, impres- 
sive voice, ‘I wish you to remember that General Jackson is 
dead.’ * 

Head erect and eyes flashing, Douglas stalked out of the 
White House and the fight was on.* ‘The Battle will soon 
begin,’ Douglas informed his confidential friend, the editor of 
the party organ at Springfield. ‘We will nail our colors to the 
mast and Defend the right of the people to govern themselves 
against all assaults from all quarters. . . . Keep the Ball rolling, 
and the Party united. It will be all right in the end,’ ® 

The attack of Douglas was swift and bold. Seward, Wilson, 
and all Republicans in Senate and House cheered him on. The 
Republican press of the East was almost solid in its praise of the 
great Democrat. Greeley went to Washington, and ‘scrabbling 
down Pennsylvania Avenue’ looking ‘like a Methodist exhorter 
from the interior of Vermont’ * with his flapping white coat, 
broad-brimmed white hat, and fringe of gray hair, hurried to the 
Capitol to offer his counsel and encouragement to the man he 
had so long vilified. 

Douglas’s party friends in the Senate begged him to wait 
until after the voting upon the Constitution in Kansas, now 
only a few days off — perhaps the people would then reject the 

Norman B. Judd, also insisted that Trumbull should take the lead. Judd to Trumbull, 
Dec. 1, 1SS7, So did the Republican Secretary of State and State Auditor, Hatch and 
Dubob, writing Trumbull at the same time, obviously in concert with the Chicago edi- 
tors and State Chairman. 

^ Doufflas: Johnson, 8g8; Stevens, 516. 

* *I have seen Douglas twice. He is against us. ... He looks upon the (Leoompton 
Constitution] as a trick, etc. His course, I fear, will do us damage. The Administration 
say they null be firm* He and they will come into open hostility, I fear.’ Stephens to his 
brother, Washington, Dec, 4, 1857. Johnston and Browne, SS7. 

* Douglas, Washington, to Lanphier, Dec. 6, 1857. 'Confidential.* Lanphier MSS. 

* Washington Correspondence, Chicago Daily Tims^ Feb. in issue March 4, 185a 
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slavery clause. He refused — voting on that one point alone 
was not voting on the whole instrument, the remainder of 
which, under the Lecompton plan, must be accepted whether 
the people wanted it or not. Who was James Buchanan, who 
were Democratic Senators, who was anybody to teU him what 
the principle of local self-government meant, or what was his 
duty as a party man? With spirit and hauteur, he declined to 
placate his foes.^ 

T have taken a through ticket, and checked all my baggage,’ 
Douglas told the President in another interview, whenBuchanan 
again asked him whether he realized where he was going.* 

None but lurid adjectives can describe the anger of most 
Democratic Senators. Those from the North were even more 
wrathful than those from the South. Douglas carried with him 
only three, two of them young men ® and even one of these was 
faint of heart and went back to the party fold.* No matter — 
Douglas had started and would go through to the end. Wash- 
ington hummed with excited talk. No such sensation had taken 
place in years. 

When on December 9, 1857, the very day after the President’s 
annual message had been read, Douglas rose in the Senate to 
make his attack, floor, aisles, galleries, and corridors were 
crowded. The scene was like that when Webster made his 
Seventh of March Speech nearly eight years before. Everybody 
in Washington had learned that the great Democratic leader 
from Illinois would challenge the Administration and its sup- 
porters, and everybody was there to see and hear him do it,® 
In the front row of the Senate gallery were Mrs. Douglas and 
her mother.® 


^ Douglas: JcAtuBon, 3S4i. ‘ RecoUseHons of a Busy lAfe: Horace Greeley^ $56. 

* Senator David Colbreth Broderick of California, tbirty-nine years old; Senator 
George Kllia Pugh of Ohio, thirty-five years old; and Senator Charles £. Stuart of 
Mcbigan, forty-seven years old. 

*Pugh. 

® TfurdhuU: White, 77; Sheahan, S20. 

‘There never was such anxiety to see Douglas before. The president is on thorns. . . * 
Douglas will make the greatest effort of Ms life in opposition to the juggle.* Harris* 
Washington, to Lanphier, Dec, S, 1857. Lanphier 

^ BaUiTnorc Republiean, in Chioago Daily Times, Dec. 16, 1857. This issue also gives 
editorials from many papers laudatory of Douglas’s q>eech. 
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Douglas was in fine form, and spoke with unwonted modera- 
tion of manner. His argument was an exposition of the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, made with that lucidity character- 
istic of all his speeches — the fundamental right of the people 
to pass upon the entire Constitution, ‘each and every clause of 
it.’ Yet by the Lecompton scheme, the people had to vote for 
it, no matter how they might vote on the slavery clause. For 
the ‘Constitution with slavery or constitution with no slavery’ 
— those were the only ballots that could be cast! It was, said 
Douglas, like Napoleon’s idea of a fair and free election of him- 
self as First Consul, as described by his enemies: ‘Now my 
soldiers, you are to go to the election and vote freely, just as 
you please. If you vote for Napoleon, all is well; vote against 
him, and you are to be instantly shot.’ 

Douglas, himself, did not like some parts of the Constitution, 
he said, but if the people wanted them, that was their affair, 
not his. The people had the right to vote for or against them, 
as well as for or against slavery. Why excqjt that subject only? 
‘You have no more right to force a free-State constitution on 
Kansas than a slave-State constitution. ... It is none of my 
business which way the slavery clause is decided. I care not 
whether it be voted down or voted up. ... I take it for granted 
that it will be voted out.’ ^ 

Angry and sullen, the Democratic Senators sat glowering. 
But the Democracy of the Northwest responded to the Douglas 
call; great public meetings were held in approval of his stand.® 
The Indiana Democratic State Convention, controlled by the 
Indiana Administration Senators and the State machine, and 
influenced by a young orator of great power, Daniel W. Voorhees 
of Terre Haute, was about to declare against Douglas, but 
swung to him amid tumultuous scenes when another yoimg 
Democrat, Lew Wallace of Montgomery County, offered a 
Douglas resolution and supported it in a fiery speech.® 

Twelve days after Douglas hurled his defiance the Kansas 

^ Cong, Globe, 85ib. Cong. 1st Sess., Ft. i, 14-8. 

^ Stevens, SZQ, Chicago Times, Jan. 6, 1858. 

’ Chicago Daily Times, Jao. 10, 12, 13, 1858,* lUinois Daily State Register, Jan, 18, 
1858. 
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election on the Lecompton Constitution was held.^ Again the 
Free-State Party, as such, refused to vote and in some places 
forcibly kept pro-slavery men from the ballot-box.® So a com- 
paratively small vote was polled, but it was, of course, almost 
a unit for slavery.® Yet a fortnight later,^ the Republicans 
changed their tactics and voted solidly at an election for Legis- 
lative and other offices under the very Constitution they had 
refused to recognize, and an overwhelming Republican ma- 
iority of the Legislature ® was chosen in spite of heavy frauds, 
and went into office without any trouble or dispute. 

At this election, too, the Republicans voted on the Lecompton 
Constitution, without authority of law, and rejected it by more 
than ten thousand majority, pro-slavery men almost imani- 
mously refusing to vote, of course.® ‘We are now rid of open 
interference from the Democratic party of this territory,’ a 
Kansas Republican manager reported to Senator Hale in Wash- 
ington. * We have virtually settled the issue here between slavery 
and freedom, but the last Election against the Constitution 
and for State officers has given us the entire control.’ ’’ Practical 
and wily men were the politicians of Kansas on both sides. 

In such fashion did partisan manoeuvres on both sides render 
the politics of the time ‘unintelligible,’ as George Ticknor of 
Boston expressed it to an English friend.® As soon as the Le- 
compton Constitution thus became a slavery instrument, John 
Calhoun, as President of the Constitutional Convention, sent 

‘ Deo. «1, 1867. 

^ Leavenworth Correspondence, New York Eer<dd,'Dec. 21, 1857, in issue Jan. 4, 1858. 

s 6148 to 589. « Jon. 4, 1858. 

^ House, twenty-nine to fifteen; Senate, thirteen to six, 

® See Rominiscenees of Gov» Eohert J. Wdker: Geo. W. Brown, 148-6. 

^ J. W, Bobinson, Manhattan, B.iley Co., Kansas to John B. Hale, Feb. 5, 1858. Hale 
MSS. N.H, Hist, ^cy., Concord, N.H. Tins vitally important letter reveals political 
conditions in Kansas and the purely political devices of both parties. 

« Ticknor, Boston, to Sir Charles Lyell, Feb. 19, 1858. Ticknor: Curtis, n, 407-8. 
*Our politics are in a state of great confusion. . . . The reason is that the old parties 
are breaking up and the new ones are not sufficiently formed to be intelligible. The 
great contest, as you know, is about Kansas* Buchanan has behaved as badly as possible 
about it; the leaders of the Free Soil party no better. Both have treated it as a game lor 
political power. It has been just as certain for nearly two years, as it is now admitted to 
be by everybody, that Kansas will be a free state; and yet, as each party has believed 
that it could profit more by contest than its adversary could, the contest has been con- 
tinued, Either party could have stopped it at any time during the last two years.' 
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it to Buchanan. Promptly the President transmitted it to 
Congress together with his famous Kansas message, giving the 
arguments already stated.^ 

All knew, of course, what the Kansas message would be. 
Although ill, Douglas prq)ared for renewed war. ‘When the 
message comes, hold your breath. Douglas will shake the 
capitol and the country,’ the devoted Harris advised Lanphier.^ 
The Republican press of the East, led by Greeley, lauded 
Douglas.® ‘ Had the administration followed the lead of Douglas 
and Walker, the republican organization would have broken to 
pieces at once,’ declared the cautious Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican.* Thus the struggle was precipitated beyond recall. 
The President and the party must fight or yield. They fought. 
Only those who have seen the strange malignity of party hatred 
in such cases, can realize the violence of abuse with which 
Douglas was lashed. 

The organ of the Administration, the Washington Unions 
now run by the Public Printer, Cornelius Wendell, one of the 
most corrupt men in political history, read Douglas out of the 
party, and that paper continued to berate him throughout his 
campaign for the Senate, which we are now to review.® The 
President treated him as a party rebel and used the dub of 
patronage to beat him down. All over Illinois and in Washing- 
ton, Douglas men in office were discharged and Buchanan men 


^ Spedal Message, Feb. S, 1858. Messages: Eichardaon, v, 471-81. 

The Fresideat gave a succinct account of Kansas troubles, laid great emphasis upon 
the fact that ‘the speedy admission of Kansas . . . would restore peace and quiet to the 
country,* and that the people of Kansas could change the Constitution at once, if they 
did not like it. Buchanan’s appeal was not without pathos: 

‘I have thus performed my duty on this important question, under a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to God and my country. My public life will terminate within a brief period, 
and I have no other object of earthly ambition than to leave my country in a peaceful 
and prosperous condition and to live in the affections and respect of my countrymen.’ 
16., 481. 

But speaking as a lawyer only, and with utter lack of the politician’s skill, and perhaps 
to reassure the restless South, the President made use of a sentence that became a very 
dagger in the hands of his enemies: ‘Kansas is therefore at this moment as much a slave 
state as Geor^a or South Carolina.’ 76,, 479. 

* Washington, Jan. SO, 1858. lonphier MSS. 

* Long editorials New York Tribune, Dec. 21, 23, 1857* 

* Deo. 10, 1857* BcBtorial, and also Douglas’s speech in full* 

^ Dec. 2S, 1857, full page editorial. 
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— regular Democrats — appointed to their places.^ Democratic 
leaders, ambitious for the Presidency and eager to get Douglas 
out of the way, sided with the Administration. Throughout 
the country. Democratic newspapers that had been well-nigh 
Douglas organs turned against him. ‘ Kill bim off,’ exclaimed 
the Indianapolis Sentinel.^ 

But not for a moment did Douglas quail. Neither a long 
illness ® ribr that of his wife, who came near dying, ^ shook him. 
He rose from his sick-bed to close the debate. Although his 
voice was so feeble that at times he could scarcely be heard, he 
spoke for three horns at night, clear, firm, defiant to the last. 
The Senate Chamber, galleries, and all approaches were so 
jammed that men fought to get near, and correspondents could 
not reach the places assigned to the press. 

‘Neither the frowns of power nor the influences of patronage 
will change my action, or drive me from my principles,’ said 
Douglas solemnly and with all the strength he could muster. 
‘I prefer private life, preserving my own self-respect and man- 
hood, to abject and servile submission to executive will.’ ® 
Exhausted, he sank into his chair. His repeated declaration of 
independence angered his party associates and the Administra- 
tion more than ever; but it had a tremendous effect upon Re- 
publicans of the East.^ 

^ Herndon to Parker, Feb. 20, 1858; Newton, 14X’-d. 

* In Chicago Daily Times, Jan. 6, 1858. 

’ ^Douglas IS sld^ quite so, but say nothing of it. He is a little better today. Jeff 
Davis is used up for the session,* Harris, Wadiington, to Lanphier, March 18, and 11, 
1858. Lanphier MSS. 

Davis was 'confined to a darkened room with serious infiammation of the eyes. He 
will not be out for two months at least,’ and could not take part in the Lecompton de- 
bate. Washington Correspondence, lUinoia Daily State Register, March 15, 1858. 

* ‘A cloud has hung over the society of the Capital ... on account of the illness of Mrs. 
Senator Douglas, who is one of its c^ief ornaments. ... It was even rumored that the 
death-angd had a second time visited the Illinois Senator’s mansion and withdrawn 
HJSB who had just emerged into the light of her new and distinguished career, and proved 
herself so worthy of it by triumphs oft repeated and dazzling. . . . The society of the 
Capital could ill afford to dispense with her, its bright particular star, • . . The sudden 
and dangerous illness of Senator Douglas’ lady has shown what a hold she has upon the 
hearts of the brilliant drole, in which she moves here like a Queen. The regret and 
anxiety on her account has been universal.* Washington Correspondence, Chicago Daily 
Times, Feb. 15, in issue Feb, 23, 1858. 

* Cong. Globe, S5th Cong. 1st Seas., Appendix, 201, March 22, 1858. 

^ Newton, 152. A summary of this remarkable speech was published, and the dmr 
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But doubts soon began to subdue this cheery mood. Lincoln 
never had been so sanguine as his buoyant partner. ‘Nearly 
all the Democrats here stick to Douglas,’ he wrote to Trumbull 
a few days after Douglas’s first speech; ‘but they are hobbling 
along with the idea that there is no split between him and 
Buchanan.’ Won’t Trumbull give Lincoln his views? ^ How 
Lincoln did hang on, sneered a Democratic organ: ‘Hon. Abe 
Lincoln is undoubtedly the most unfortunate politician that has 
ever attempted to rise in Illinois. In everything he undertakes, 
politically, he seems doomed to failure. He has been prostrated 
often enough in his political schemes to have crushed the life 
out of any ordinary man.’ ® 

Praise of Douglas by the Eastern Republican press annoyed 
Lincoln. ‘What does the “New York Tribune” mean by its 
constant eulogising, and admiring, and magnifying Douglas?’ 
Lincoln asked Trumbull in a letter written when Lincoln was 
on the circuit. ‘Does it, in this, speak the sentiments of the 
Republicans at Washington? Have they concluded that the 
Republican cause, generally, can be best prompted [promoted] 
by sacrificing us here in Illinois? If so we would like to know it 
soon; it will save us a great deal of labor to surrender at once. 
As yet I have heard of no Republican here going over to Doug- 
las; but if the ‘‘Tribune” continues to din his praises into the 
ears of its five or ten thousand Republican readers .in Illinois, 
it is more than can be hoped that all will stand firm. I am not 
complaining — I only wish a fair understanding. Please write 
me at Springfield.’ ® 

There was reason for Lincoln’s gloomy forebodings. Re- 
publican leaders in the Senate were strong for Douglas. Henry 
Wilson was sure that he would even join the new party, ‘and 
he is today of more weight to our cause than any other ten 
men in the country.’ The Massachusetts Senator reported that 
in a long talk with several Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives, Douglas had said: ‘We must grind this administration 
to powder.’ ‘Don’t fear him,’ wrote Wilson. ‘He wiU sink the 

^ Lincdba to Trumbull* Dec. IS, 1857* Tracy* 83. 

* Our Comdiiuiion, July 4, 1857, 

* Lincoln to Trumbull, Bloomington, HL, Dec. 28, 1657. Tracy, 8S*-4. 
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Democratic party.’ ^ Greeley was clear and positive that 
Douglas had earned Republican support on merit and that 
sound party strategy required that it be given him; and the 
great editor never changed his mind.® 

Herndon, however, could see nothing except disaster for 
Douglas; ® but so strong ran the Administration current, that 
even the junior partner’s rejoicing was soon checked- ‘Deser- 
tions are too fast and quick from Douglas to Buchanan to do us 
much good,’ he reported to Trumbull, It was so all through 
Central Illinois, he wrote, where old line "Whigs who were 
against Fremont in 1866, were now flocking to the President and 
were ‘hot’ against Douglas.^ We shall presently see many of 
these Buchanan Democrats and Whigs vote the Republican 
ticket to make sure of beating Douglas. 

The attitude of national Republican leaders and the party 
press of the East enraged Illinois Republicans. Douglas’s stand 
was a mere trick they said — his reflection was just ahead and 
his insurgency was only a measure to get votes next year; he 

^ WUson to Parker, Peb. 08, 1858. Newton, 148. 

* 'I still [1868] abide in that conviction/ Greeley, Greeley adds that the Hit- 

Hois Bepublicana said that Lincoln must be made Senator now because he had been 
beaten for that office before. 

* Herndon to Parker, March 4, 1858. Newton, 150. Democratic leaders in Illinois 'are 
going over to Buchanan "thick and fast." ' 

‘Herndon to Trumbull, Sprmgfield, Peb. 27, 1858. Trumbull MSS, Nevertheless, 
Herndon said that *we are quite enthusiastic here just now, and . . . the so-called 
tDouglas] dmocracy are down in the mouth.' 76., and same to same, Feb. 16, 1858, 

'Douglas is certainly not gaining in this State, I have never yet seen ono Republican 
who has gone to him.' Wm. H. Bissell (Gov. HL), Springfield, to Trumbull, Jan. 9, 1858. 
76. 

‘The Democrats have taken the Administration chute almost to a man. . . . Wc [Ke- 
publicans] ate all awake and all working thus early for some good Republican for the 
Benatorship.’ John T. Knox, Pleasant Plains, Sangamon Co., 111., to !lVumbul], Jan. 4, 
1858, 76. 

‘Our Douglas men are all badly down in the mouth. . , . Things are working finely for 
US in the next campaign.’ Jeff. L. Dugger, Atlanta, 111., to Trumbull, Jan. 28, 1858. 76. 

Douglas's friends were ‘most terribly disappointed,’ 0. M. Hatch (^publican 
Secretary of State), Springfield, RL, to Trumbull, Feb. 6, 1858. 76. 

*I hear daily of men who are coming out for Buchanan and against Douglas — let a 
few removals be made and Lecompton anti-Douglas men will spring up mush* 
rooms,’ A, Jonas, Quincy, HI,, to Trumbull, Feb. 13, 1858. 76. 

Douglas men were stronger against Buchanan than against the Republicans. Theo. 
H. Price, Ottawa, 111., to Trumbull, Feb. 15, 1858. 76. 

‘Few dare come out there [Macoupin Co.] and advocate Douglas against Buchanan 
while nearly half that party with a competent leader would declare lor Buchanan agai n st 
Douglas/ Jno.'Tribl€^Alton,Ill., to Trumbull, Jan. 18^1858, 76. 
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knew that he could not win unless he about-faced, so strongly 
was sentiment running in Illinois against the Kansas fraud. 
They understood Douglas, they declared, and they refused to 
be caught in so plain a trap. Had they built up the Republican 
organization to let it thus be broken up now? ^ The editor of 
the most important Republican paper in the West suggested 
that if Douglas would join the new party openly, he might be 
given ‘the hope of a place in the Cabinet of the next Republican 
President’ — but for Senator! No! Lincoln must have that 
place if the Republicans should win.® 

^ The position of the Jllinois Republicans was first publicly stated — and best stated 
— by Gustave Koerner in the St Louis des Westens. It was copied in the //- 

linoiB StoaU^Zeitung, and the Chicago Tribune published a translation of it. Koerner, n, 
54-0. The whole !^publican press said the same thing. 

Carl Schurz continued to think all his life that * It would thus have disgraced the vir* 
ginity of the Republican party beyond the possibility of retrieval.’ Reminisoenees of Carl 
Schurz, 11 , 88. 

*lf the Republicans of Illinois should . . . re-elect Mr. Douglas, their party would be 
so disintegrated that the State would be lost to freedom in I860.’ Chicago Tribune, April 
21, 1858. 

Private letters from Republican politicians were emphatic against Republican sup- 
port of Douglas. 

Governor Bissell wrote Trumbull that 'by our friends, generally, no orsdiV whatever is 
allowed him.’ Douglas’s sole motive was to make sure of re^ectbn. 'But the people 
imderstand him.* Bissell, Springfield, to Trumbull, Dec. 12, 1857. Trumbull M^S. 

'The course of the Republican party is plain. Let it keep clear of all alliances, and 
profit by the [party] treason, without taking the traitor to its embraces.' Charles L. 
'Wilson (editor Chicago Jowtndf^, Chicago, to Trumbull, Dec, 14, 1857. 75, 

'When Judge D. is made our Leader . . . the [Republican] party is scattered and Dis- 
banded in I]l[inois]. I never will be a party to that Fraud . . . . Are our frienda crazy?' 
Jesse K. Dubois, to Trumbull, Springfield, Apr. 8, 1858. 75. 

'You cannot get the Republicans of Illinois to touch him [Douglas] with a thousand 
foot pole. . . . niinois will this fall go 25 to 80 thousand republican if the work is per- 
mitted to go on in a legitimate consistent way.’ Farmenas Bond to Trumbull, Carlyle, 
III, June 2, 1858. 75. 

' Great God, I was once proud of the name of Democrat. . . . And Oh ! my country I . . . 
Arc we to have a captain . . , not of our choice, a traitor to our cause, . . . forced upon 
uaf * . . [It] is an insifit and an infamy that I will not passively submit to.’ L. P. Cooper, 
Marshall, 111., to Trumbull, Jan. 17, 1858. 75. 

To like effect were numbers of other letters from all over the State. For example, 
John Tillson, Quincy, Nov. $0, 1857; A. Jonas, Dec. 5, 1857, and Apr. 11, 1858; W. B. 
Archer, Marshall, Jan. 21, 1858; Wm. Pickering, Albion, Jan. 11, 1858; J. T. Knox, — , 
Jan. 4, 1857; D. L. Phillips (Land Dept. I.C.R.R. Co.) Cliicago, Jan. 2, 1858; Bailhacbe 
and Baker (owners IlHnaia Siaie Journal), Springfield, Dec. 18, 1857. 

A few Republicans felt not unkindly towardDouglas for his Lecompton stand, but even 
most of these thought that he should be used as long as he could help the Republican 
cause, and then dropped* Wm. C. Fleharty, Apple Grove, Bl., Jan. 4, 1858. ' “Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” ’ Charles Johnson, '^ork, III, to Trumbull, Feb. 6, 1858. Ib, 

> Charles H. Ray, editor of Chicago Press and Tribune, Chicago, to TrumbuU, March 0, 
1858. 75. 
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Always anxious to prevent party feuds, Lincoln was now 
acutely so. Republican papers in Chicago were making war on 
‘Long John’ Wentworth, owner and editor of the Chicago Demo- 
crat, and one of the ablest party managers in the State. He was 
an original Republican, but other editors and rival politicians 
hated and assailed him. In a moment, we shall hear the charge 
that Wentworth was plotting to be made Senator and we shall 
see the nomination of Lincoln in order to prevent the success of 
Wentworth’s plans. 

In a letter to Whitney on a legal matter Lincoln went out of 
his way to add a strong protest against the attacks on Went- 
worth. ‘Let me say to you confidentially, that I do not entirely 
appreciate what the republican papers of Chicago are so con- 
stantly saying against Long John. I consider those papers truly 
devoted to the republican cause, and not unfriendly to me; but I 
do think that more of what they say against “Long John’’ is 
dictated by personal malice than they themselves are conscious 
of. We cannot afford to lose the services of “Long John’’ and I 
do believe the unrelenting warfare made upon him, is injuring 
our cause. I mean this to be confidential,’ of course; but let 
Whitney ‘quietly co-operate’ with my friend, John 0. Johnson, 
who was ‘trying to get up a republican organization.’ ^ In short, 
without offending the friendly Chicago Republican editors, let 
Whitney and Johnson stop the newspaper assaults upon the 
strong Chicago politician. 

The situation at home and news from the East, especially 
Greeley’s course, depressed Lincoln extremely. One morning he 
came into the office and told his partner how he felt toward the 
New York editor; ‘Greeley is not doing me right. ... I am a 
true Republican and have been tried already in the hottest part 
of the anti-slavery fight, and yet I find him taking up Douglas, a 
veritable dodger — once a tool of the South, now its enemy — 
.and pushing him to the front.’ ® 

Worried by Lincoln’s gloom, the junior partner went East to 
learn what he could and, if possible, to do something to help his 

I Iiincoln to ^VHtney) Springfield, Dec, IS, 1857. Photostat, among others, of Whit- 
ney MSS. owned by Judge Henry Horner, Chicago, HI. Judge Homer was the partner 
of Whitney's son. The letter is also in Jf^orka: xi, 102. 

* Herndon, n, 890-1, 
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chief; but he defensively adds that Lincoln did not want him to 
go.^ Herndon wished to see Douglas more than any one else: * J 
loant to look him in the eye* * He could make the trip easily 
since his time at home was chiefly taken up by people crowding 
the office about ‘three cent law suits;’ ® the journey would not 
be expensive to the Bank Commissioner of Illinois who travelled 
on passes as all public officials, as well as railroad attorneys, 
then did. 

Douglas was sick in bed, but he saw Herndon and asked about 
Lincoln. ‘He is not in anybody’s way, not even in yours, Judge 
Douglas,’ said Lincoln’s emissary, astutely. Nor was he in 
Lincoln’s way, responded Douglas, undeceived and with the 
politician’s self-defensive guile; he woxdd not start a flght. ‘ Give 
Mr. Lincoln my regards when you return, and tell him I have 
crossed the river and burned my boat.’ * 

Carefully Herndon went over the situation with Trumbull 
who was ‘quite positive, however, that Douglas had no idea of 
casting his lot with the Republican party.’ Seward, Wilson, and 
other Republican leaders gave his agent cold comfort as a mat- 
ter of fact.® Hastily he wrote to Lincoln, telling what he had 
heard.® 

Off to New York went the junior partner to plead Lincoln’s 
cause with Greeley. The editor stood by his guns; he wanted 
Douglas sent back to the Senate, and said that the Republican 
papers of Rlinois were fools to oppose him. Herndon protested 
— was Greeley really for the new party or did he ‘want Douglas 
to ride to power through the North, which he has so much 
abused and betrayed?’ 

‘Let the future alone,’ Greeley retorted; ‘it will all come right. 
Douglas is a brave man. Forget the past and sustain the 
righteous* 

1 Herndon, n, S92, 

> Herndon to Parker, March 4, 1858, Newton, 150. 

> Same to same, Peb. 24, 1858. lh„ 144. 

^ Herndon, n, *Bill Herndon is here — says Douglas is the biggest man on earth, and 
all that/ Harris, Washington, to Lanphier, March 11, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

® Newton, 151, 

^ Herndon to Lincoln, Boston, March 24^ 1858. Herndon, u, 395. ‘I wrote you a 
hasty letter from Wadungton.* 
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‘ Good God, righteous, eh ! ’ exclaimed Herndon, when by letter 
he reported this talk to his chief.^ Greeley had also said: ‘The 
Republican standard is too high*, we want something practical.’ 
What a sentiment from the apostle of liberty and light! Yet this 
was at least one opinion of the radical editor with which Lincoln 
agreed, as we shall see. 

In Boston, ‘this city of notions,’ as Herndon called it. Gover- 
nor Banks and others asked Lincoln’s messenger: 

‘You will sustain Douglas in Illinois, won’t you?’ 

‘No, never r exclaimed the loyal Herndon to the surprise of 
the Boston Republicans, and he talked to them about Lincoln. 
But, ‘the Northern men are cold to me,’ he wi’ote to his senior. 
‘It is my duty to state what is going on, so that you may head it 
off.’ ® Lincoln needed no urging to repair Republican alignment, 
if broken. ‘Mr. Lincoln is now in Chicago,’ reported the party 
organizer, Johnson; ‘our friends all over the State are hopeful 
and working with a will.’ ® 

When the junior partner came backhe brought with him ‘ad- 
ditional sermons and lectures by Theodore Parker, ... one of 
these was a lecture on “The Effect of Slavery on the American 
People.” ’ Lincoln read and liked it, and marked with pencil 
Parker’s favorite sentence which we have heard the Boston 
preacher use so often: ‘Democracy is direct self government, 
over all the people, for all the people, by all the people.’ * 
Herndon brought back another book, which Lincoln did not like, 
but which was to become the most effective of Republican 
campaign documents before and during the campaign for his 
election to the Presidency. It was Helper’s Impending Crisis 
which, in due time, we shall look into. Herndon had had a good 
time but had accomplished nothing for his hero. 

In Illinois the old line Democrats and officeholders grew ever 

> Herndon to Lincoln, Boston, March 24, 1858. Herndon, n, 894-5. 

trip Herndon also stopped at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and he visited 
Plymouth and Lowell, Mass. He came back by Niagara Palls and through ri»nBd » to 
Chicago. Herndon to Olrumbull. Apr. 7, 1858. Trumbull MS f j , 

Herndon retiuned to Springfidd, Apr. 5, 1868, having been gone just one month; he 
tod a ane trip bating a little for disappointments and rebufls.’ TTAri,8nT> to Parker. 
April 7, 1868. Newton, 166-8, 

» John O, Johnson, Springfield, HI., to Trumbull, Feb. 18, 1868. Trumbull 

^ Herndon’s statement in Herndon, n. 896. 
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more active against Douglas. Heads of his United States mar- 
shals, collectors, and postmasters fell by the dozen.^ An Admin- 
istration paper called the Douglas organ at Springfield a ‘dirty 
blackguard and lying thief;’ * the Douglas press retorted that 
the Administration leaders were ‘stink fingers.’ ® Let the good 
work go on, said the Republicans to one another: ‘If they will 
only make a KUkenney cat affair of it, so much the better,’ ■* 
There was small fear that they would not. So implacable was 
the wrath of the factions that such violent pro-Southem and 
pro-slavery Democrats as John A. -Logan, ‘an arrant trickster 
of the blackguard order,’ ® as the Republican organ at Spring- 
field then branded him, said that they preferred even Seward to 
the President.® The Administration men felt even more bitter 
toward the party ‘traitor’ — anything to beat Douglas 1 Local 
conventions of Administration Democrats passed resolutions 
denunciatory of him — they would do what they could to ‘si- 
lence’ him, ran one adopted at Aurora.’' A big Administration 
meeting at North Chicago was of like temper.® 

‘I really believe his [Buchanan’s ticket] will poll as many 
votes next fall in Illinois as Douglas’s ticket,’ Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune, wrote to Trumbull; at any rate the Republicans 
must ‘nurse’ the Ad mini stration Democrats; the Douglas men 
despair of his getting back to the Senate.® Unauthorized by 

^ Illinois Daily State Journal, Jan. 80, March 24, April 80, May 8, June 7, SO, July 8, 
28; Ottawa Republican, Feb. 20; Quincy Whig, Feb. 22; Rookjord Republican, Feb. 25; 
OMeago Daily Times, April G, 16, 1858. 

* Cairo (III.) Times and Didia, April 7, 1858. 

* Quincy Herald, clipped in HHnais State Register, June 19, 1858. 

^ David L. Phillips, Land Office (I.C.R.R. Co.), Jonesboro Station, Union Co., HI., to 
l^rumbuU, Feb. 16, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 

* Illinois Daily State Journal, April 22, 1858. 

* Ben. L. Wiley, Anna, HI., to Trumbull, March 2, 1858. Trumbull papers. 

^ Chicago Press, March SO, 1858. 

Accounts of these anti-Douglas Democratic County Conventions were published 
conspicuously in the Republican press: Quinoy Whig, June 4; Illinois Daily State Joumcdt 
June 8; Aurora Beacon, June 10, 17. These Administration conventions continued to be 
held throughout the campaign. 

The Illinois Daily State Journal, May 11, 27, June 2, dipped from Administration 
papers in Hlinois vitriolic excerpts against Douglas. 

B Chicago Press, Mardi 11, 1858. 

* Joseph Medill to Tnunbull, Apr. 13, 1858, Trumbull MSS. look upon the defeat 
of Douglas as certain . . . the Democracy being so divided.' William M. Beck, editor 
Olne/y Times, to Trumbull, Apr. 11, 1858. Ih, If Administration Democrats put a ticket 
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T-iitp , lis friends sent out ‘feelers’ to the Republicans — they 
wanted to make some sort of a deal; ‘but as yet our men stand 
firm,’ Herndon advised Parker, The junior partner admitted, 
however, that these advances ‘do not purport to come from 
Douglas.’ ^ 

A country Republican editor was sure that Douglas’s defeat 
was made certain by the completeness of the Democratic split.® 
The fight between the Democratic factions was another ‘war of 
the roses,’ said the Quinay Whig? ‘Buchanan is driving off the 
Douglas men every day and my firm conviction is that he will 
have at least one-third of the democracy of this State,’ the Re- 
publican State Chairman happily reported to Trumbull.^ It was 
also the ‘conviction’ of the editor of the Chicago Tribune that 
Douglas would soon have fewer than a thousand supporters 
in that city — indeed he would be luclsy if he had half that 
number.® 

It is impossible to overstate the ferocity of the Democratic 
factions toward one another, and as we shall see, the hatred was 
more virulent than ever on election day, when, to beat Douglas, 
most of the President’s supporters voted the Republican ticket 
■ — those in Chicago did so almost to a man.® The Republican 
managers knew what they were about when they fanned the 
fury between the sections of their old foes. The same thing has 
been done time and again, and is still done, with like results. 


in the field ‘our victory will be easy/ T?hos. J, Moore, Starfield, Peoria Co., HI., to 
TnunbuU, Apr. 9, 1858. /&. And see Chicago Press, March 20, 1858. 

^ Herndon to Parker, Apr. 17, 1858. Newton, 161. Herndon undoubtedly makes re- 
ference to a story in a letter by C. H. Hay, e^tor Chicago Trihune, stating that the 
editor of the Chicago Tivm proposed a working agreement with the Eepublicans by 
which Douglas would get out of Lincoln's way and 'take his chance by and by/ The 
details are contradictory and the whole is so absurd that mention is made of it only to 
show the excited and credulous state of mind of Illinois Kepublican politicians at that 
time. Some of them doubted it from the first. Jesse K, Dubois to Trumbull, Spring- 
field, March 22, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

Parker had sent two sermons to Herndon whose letter was chiefiy about them and re* 
llgion. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the friendship between the Boston 
preacher and Lincoln's partner, and especially upon the fact that most of Parker’s writ- 
ings were in the office of Lincoln and Herndon. 

* Beck, Olnsfg Times, to Trumbull, Apr. 11, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

* Apr. 28, 1868. * Judd to Trumbull, March 10, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

> C. H. Hay, Chicago, to Trumbull, March 9, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

^ Sheahan, 488. 
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The conflict was between ‘the Douglas heretics or the Bu- 
chanan orthodox Democrats. . . . Let the Buchanan men be up 
and doing/ said the wily Wentworth in an editorial of pretended 
fairness.^ So Republicans hopefully believed that, at last, the 
locks of the Little Giant were shorn — or that he was a ‘ dead 
lion’ or ‘at least a toothless one,’ as Lincoln is soon to describe 
him. 

There were no signs of fear among the Douglas clan when, at 
Springfleld, on April 21, 1858, the Democratic State Convention 
met. They outnumbered the Buchanan men ten to one and, 
without directly attacking the President by name, adopted a 
Douglas platform with a thunder of cheers.® The feature of the 
Convention was a fiery speech for Douglas by Usher F. Linder 
of Coles County, an old line WTiig, who had joined the Demo- 
crats two years before on the ‘negro equality’ issue.® Most con- 
spicuous of the delegates was the venerable Peter Cartwright, 
Lincoln’s opponent for Congress a dozen years earlier. The old 
Methodist Circuit Rider was strong for Douglas, and to the 
charge that his hero had joined the black Republicans, the 
white-haired preacher exclaimed in a speech almost incoherent 
in its wrath: he gone to the black Republicans! ‘Gone to 
Halifax!’® 

Supporters of the Administration, numbering a little over a 
hundred, mostly postmasters and other Federal officials, bolted 
and called a State convention of ‘the national Democracy’ for 
June 9. The Douglas men branded them ‘spaniels,’ ‘hounds,’ 
‘janizaries.’ ® ‘By Douglas I stand to the bitter end,’ exclaimed 

1 Chicago Daily Democrat, March 11, 1858. 

> Sheahan, 894. The Douglas platform declared for the Union, for States* Bights, and 
against 'sectional strife;’ reaffirmed the Cincinnati platform as the only standard of 
Democratic faith; reasserted the principle of popular sovereignty, and demanded that 
the whole Lecompton Constitution be submitt^ to the people. Douglas and each of the 
Illinois Democratic delegation in the House were endorsed by name, for their fight 
against the Lecompton plan; and the Administration was approved so far as it had or 
wmld carry out Democratic principles as set forth in the Cincinnati platform ‘and affmcd 
in these resohdiom* See also Illinois Daily Stale Register, Apr. 29, 1858. Italics author’s. 

* The Chicago Daily Times, Apr. 97, 1858, printed Linder’s speech in full. 

* Chicago Press, Apr. 93, 1858. 'Peter Cartwright, a venerable Methodist Boanerges . . . 
shut his eyes and went it blind, without knowing or caring what he said, or whom he hit,* 
Chicago Tribune, Apr. 93, 1858. 

^ Illinois Daily State Journal, April 93, 1858. 
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a powerful Democratic worker. ‘What a spectacle! a few grace- 
less and mercenary scoundrels, attempting to break down the 
Ulinois Democracy!’ ^ 

The factions were hot, bitter, and malicious towai’ds each 
other, wrote Herndon, who with his senior partner mingled with 
the throng and saw the bolt.® ‘Do not forget that it is to be war 
to the knife. No quarters are to be asked or given’ — a state of 
hostilities that delighted the Republicans.® They expected to 
‘have fun,’ too, at the old line Democratic Convention. ‘Doug- 
las ,. . is to be crushed by the Administration;’ ^ predicted 
Herndon, and ‘we may look out for squalls.’ ® 

Which, asked Lincoln’s organ in Springfield, ‘is the Demo- 
cratic Party.’ ® The editor of that paper reported to Trumbull 
that ‘as you are aware,’ the State Journal had been doing all it 
could to mciie Administration Democrats against Douglas; but 
that they now needed no finther urging. ‘They are hard at 
work manipulating throughout the State.’ Douglas would lose 
half his strength if the Lecompton bill went through in any form. 
The Republicans were ‘full of enthusiasm,* and ^ter the Doug- 
las Convention, they had a ‘caucus’ in the State Library, de- 
cided to have a Republican State Convention, and issued a call 
for it next day. ‘Between the two Democracies,’ the Republi- 
cans were sure to win.’^ 

Lincoln was encouraged. The Democrats were downhearted, 
he wrote to Washburne, and ‘our friends ... in high spirits. 
They think that if we do not triumph, the fault will be our own, 
and so I really think.’ ® Yet he was disturbed by Greeley’s ef- 
forts for Douglas and the partiality, of Republican Senators and 

^ Aug, C- Prench, Lebanon, III, to Lanphier, June 14, 1868, Lanpbier MSS. 

* Herndon, Springfield, to Trumbull, Apr, 44, 1868. Trumbull MSS, 

* Herndon to Parker, Apr. 47, 1868. Newton, 161. 

* Same to same, May 49, 1868. 163. 

® Herndon to Trumbull, Apr. 44, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

” Illinois Dailp Siaie Journal, Apr. 41, 1858. 

Edward L. Baker, editor lUinois Daily State Journal, Springfield, to Trumbull. 
May 1, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

Lincoln, Hey [editor Chicago Tribune], Judd [Eepublican State Chairman], Brown 
[editor .Atton Courier], Hay, William Broas [of Chicago Democraiic Press and later of the 
Press and THhune], * went down stairs' after the Democratic disruption and called their 
convention. Herndon, Springfield, to Trumbull, Apr. 24, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

* Lincoln to Washburne, Apr. 46, 1868, Worhs, u, 866-8, 
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Representatives to him. Some lUinois Republicans suspected 
even Washbume, but Lincoln was sure that they were mistalcpTi, 
he told his friend.^ Still, ‘we are not yet clear out of the woods 
by a great deal;’ trouble might be stirred up over ‘ “American- 
ism.” If that were out of the way, for all the rest, I believe we 
should be “out of the woods.”’ ® 

Some strong Republicans were becoming lukewarm from an- 
other cause. Judge T, Lyle Dickey, one of Lincoln’s best friends, 
went over to the enemy, because the new party was ‘too closely 
allied to the abolitionists.’ When Whitney told Lincoln of 
Dickey's probable defection, he took it greatly to heart and 
said that ‘he did not know of any of his friends he felt so badly 
about losing, as Dickey.’ ® Anotha: indication of trouble ahead 
was the small number of old line Whigs who took part in Re- 
publican county conventions.* 

The Republican politicians of Illinois had worked hard to 
strengthen their party so as to be sure to win in 1868, and their 
prevision had been highly practical: in order to carry the Legis- 
lature, ‘we must have money and let us COLONIZE some four 
or five districts — and begin now — this fall — without fail — 
this must be done — and can be done with money — and the 
end Justifies the means in this instance,’ the Republican Secre- 
tary of State had written to Trumbull.® To provide ways and 
means for this good end, the State Committee met at Chicago 


^ Xiincoln to Washbume, May 10, 1858. 25., 350. 

* Same to same, May 15, 1S5S. 75., SOI. 

’ Whitney, 382-3. Whitney’s talk with Lincoln was after midnight in April, 1858, on 
the lUinois Central Railroad train from Champaign to Chicago. Lincoln explained that 
he *had passes on the Rlinois Central and Great Western, both — hence could get to 
Chicago by that circuitous route free, while he had no pass by the direct route.* 

Dickey, an old line Wliig, had been with Lincoln at the Bloomington Convention in 
1856. He did not like the abolition tendency of the new party at that time but had gone 
with it reluctantly; and when the Abolitionist, Owen Lovejoy, was nominated for Con- 
gress as a Republican over Leonard Swett, Dickey bolted. But it would appear that 
be voted for Fremont. 

So much notice of Dickey is necessary, because he was typical of many old line Whigs 
who wanted to be Republicans, but disliked ’niggerism* more than democracy; and also 
because Dickey became a serious factor in the Lincoln-Douglas fight. 

^ For instance, of forty-one delegates at the Republican ConvenUon at Joliet only five 
were old line Whigs; while of ten delegates sent from there to the Republican State Con* 
vention, but one was an old line Whig, Jdiei Signal^ May 25, 1868. 

B 0. M. Hatdb to Trumbull, Springfield, July 13, 1857, Trumbull MSS. 
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and State Chairman Judd, Joseph Medill, and a man of the 
name of Gage were appointed a sub-committee ‘with full power’ 
to look after the matter. When reporting from Springfield to 
Trumbull the outcome of this vital party conference, Hatch 
adds: ‘Mr. Lincoln has not returned from Chicago.’ ^ 

Nothing was overlooked that might help the party. Agents 
were even sent out to get subscriptions for Republican news- 
papers, especially for the Chicago Press and Tribune. One of 
these agents was a young man of the name of John G. Nicolay 
of Pittsfield, Pike County, who was soon to be made Lincoln’s 
private secretary. He could get few subscriptions, because of 
the hard times, he claimed; * but Secretary of State Hatch, who, 
with Trumbull, appears to have had Nicolay on his hands, de- 
clared that he was a failure as a newspaper solicitor and would 
have to be put in the State Auditor’s office.® There we shall find 
him when news of Lincoln’s nomination came. 

Other agents had better luck — as C. D. Hay, who got five 
hundred subscribers to take the Tribune, ‘whidb. has great ef- 
fect,’ he wrote to Trumbull, but added that he feared *^at that 
lying, drunken demagogue Douglas will be returned to the U.S. 
Senate. We ought to put in the noble Lincoln and we would if 
we could have half a chance. , . . E. B. Webb and his clique here 
are «Zfra-pro-slavery, out against Lincoln.’ * 

Although so depressed by the enthusiasm of Republicans in 
other States for Douglas that he did nothing for a long time, 
Lincoln felt better when the Democrats began fighting one an- 
other more savagely; and thereafter he made speeches over the 
State wherever meetings could be arranged. Usually local Re- 
publicans spoke with him at the same time and place,® some- 

1 0. M. Hatch to Trumbull, July 17, 18fi7. Trumbull MSS. 

> Nicolay, from Pike and Bandolph Cos., to Trumbull, Dec. 80, 1857. Ib. 

® 0. M. Hatch, Springfield, HI., Nov. 28, 1857. Ib. The obligation to take care of 
Nicolay may have arisen from the fact that he 'was editor of the Pike Co, Free Press in 
1856 and had endorsed the call for the editors* meeting at Decatur, which, in turn, is* 
sued the call for the historic Bloomington Convention of that year. In 1857 Nicolay 
left the Free Press and Hatch and Trumbull appear to have had a hard time in finding 
occupation for him. 

* C. D. Hay, from Burnt Prairie, HI., to Trumbull, July 10, 1857. Also same to same, 
Oct. 4, end Nov. 8, 1857. lb, 

' For instance, at Moro, HI., Mark Delahay, then living at Alton, Palmer, and Gil- 
lespie spoke with Lincoln. W. C. Flagg, Moro, HI., to Trumbull, June 5, 1858. ‘I 
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times with a strange understanding as to what was to be said. 
The sentiment of the party had crystallized about Lincoln for 
Senator and the rank and file, as well as most politicians, were 
for him.^ T take it that it is a foregone conclusion that Abm. 
Lincoln will be the next Republican candidate for Mr. Douglas’ 
seat, and that he will occupy it, if we have a majority, or, that 
we must make up our minds to a fight as soon as his friends can 
make a good ready,’ said the leading Republican editor of the 
State.® 

Lincoln’s friends made ‘a good ready,’ indeed, as we shall 
presently see, so good, in fact, that they did not have to fight at 
all to nominate him. For he had taken to heart, although be- 
latedly, the blunt warning of the Republican State Chairman 
that if he wanted to be Senator, he must work for it, especially 
in Central Illinois.® 

The pressure from the Republican leaders and press of the 
East and even of States adjacent to Illinois, upon Illinois Re- 
publicans to support Douglas, did not abate.* The party organi- 

have written Lincoln to come down to our [County] Convention and ^ve us a speech/ 
C. D, Hay, Newton, 111., to Trumbull, May 29, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 

^ The fact that he had been * cheated’ out of the Senatorship when Trumbull was 
elected and that it was understood then that Lincoln should have the place next time, 
had much to do with this favorable trend to Lincoln. In an extremely long letter on the 
situation. Palmer wrote Trumbull that since Lincoln had helped elect Trumbull and thus 
put bim and his friends in the forefront of the new party, they must now help elect Lin- 
coln. Palmer, Caxlinville, 111., to Trumbull, May 25, 1858, Jh. 

But agreement on Lincoln was not spontaneous. Early in the year, some were inquir> 
ing ‘who is our best man against Him [Douglas] — Lincoln? ’ L. Jay S. Turner, Southern 
m, to Trumbull, Jan. 10, 1858. lb. 

* The La Salle Fress, nn able and out-spoken Bepublican paper, declares itself against 
any and all efforts to commit the Republicans of Illinois to iJie support of Wentworth or 
Lincoln.’ Chicago Daily Timee, May 26, 1858. 

Even a fortniglit after Lincoln was nominated for Senator by the Republican State 
Convention a Republican paper said that while it was ‘heartily’ for Lincoln, still 'in 
case Mr. Lincoln should decline the honor, or from cause not be run, we could name a 
number of other distinguished Republicans whom the people of Illinois would delight 
to honor, . . . any one of these would make a fit Representative with Lyman Trumbull, 
in sustaining the interests of the Prairie State at Washington.’ Canton Weekly Eegieter^ 
July 6, 1858, quoting with approval the Hamilton Representative. 

3 C. H. Ray, Chicago, to Trumbull, March 9, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 

* Judd, Chicago, to Trumbull, Apr. 19, 1858. ‘If Lincoln esqpects to be Senator he 
must make a personal canvass for it in the center of the State. So I advised him two 
months ago — but I do not hear of any fruits.’ Ib. 

* From February to the time of Lincoln’s nomination, editorials for Douglas were fre- 
quent in the New York Tribune, Greeley promptly answered the rebuke of the Chicago 
Reptiblican papers. For instance see New York Tribune, May II, 27, 1858. 
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zation and papers of that State were furious. Judd said that he 
would resign as State Chairman, if such a thing was done — ‘I 
enter my solemn protest and shall ground my arms.’ ^ Medill, 
whose paper had fiercely told Eastern journals to mind their own 
business and keep out of Illinois,* wrote to Herndon that he was 
afraid that Republicans in the north part of the State would go 
for Douglas who intended to ‘assume steep Free-soil ground’ 
and attack the President on the stump. Lincoln’s conclusion 
was that ‘there certainly is a double game being played some- 
how;’ but unless Douglas played it better ‘than we have often 
seen done,’ he would lose more Democrats in the south part of 
the State than he would gain Republicans in the north.® 

A story went the rounds that Seward, Weed, and Greeley had 
met Douglas in Chicago during October, 1867, and made an 
agreement that if that powerful Republican triumvirate would 
support Douglas for reflection to the Senate next year, he 
would support Seward for the Presidency in 1860; and to this 
secret bargain Herndon attributed Douglas’s ‘savage attacks 
against Lecompton.’ ® It is not known who invented this ca- 
nard. The tale was actually believed, although the presence in 
Chicago at the same time of men so much in the public eye as was 
each of the ‘conspirators’ could not have failed of notice in the 
press; and yet not a word was published that any of them was in 
town. Still more important, Greeley had broken with Seward 
four years earlier, because the Senator and Weed had not helped 

^ Judd to Trumbull, Chicago, March 7, Trumbull MSS. This ooufidential 
ter of the Republican State Chairman shows a doae working arrangement between 
Republican managers and Administration Democrats: *Tbe declaration amongst the 
Democrats [of Chicago] was universal that Douglases fate was sealed. . . . The present 
prospect is that the administration will have at least one third of the democracy of this 
State;’ if Judd had to choose between the President and Douglas, *1 would sooner serve 
in the ranks of the administration/ 

Judd insisted that the postmaster at Chicago, recently appointed by Buchanan in 
place of the Douglas postmaster, must be put in office at once: ‘To hesitate about the 
confirmation of Cook, in the present state of dissolving Douglasism is the most suicidal 
policy that ever men of sense adopted.’ The Republican State Chairman raged at Re- 
publicans in Woslungton who favored Douglas — they thus had lulled the Republican 
party: ’Poor defunct institution swallowed up by a miserable Douglas faction yielding 
up the ghost of its own accord without ever being attacked/ 

3 For example, Ohieago Trihunti Apr. 21, 1858. The Republican press throughout the 
State printed similar defiances. 

* Lincoln to Washburne, May 27, 1858. Worhst ii, 361-2. 

* Herndon to Porker, Springfidd, Sept. 20, 1868. Newton, 215-6. 
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the editor to public oflSce,^ and from that time forward he was 
against the nomination of Seward. 

With that shrewd common sense, as well as frankness and 
honesty, which were dominant elements of his character, Lin- 
coln wrote to the editor of the Chicago Journal that he did not 
believe that Greeley’s support of Douglas was the result of ‘any 
secret arrangement’ between them: he favored Douglas only 
because he believed that the reflection of that eminent Senator 
would do ‘the general cause of Republicanism more good than 
would the election of any one of our better undistinguished pure 
Republicans.’ Seward, too, was in the same state of mind, said 
Lincoln, and neither he nor Greeley were doing anything di- 
rectly for Douglas. Anyway, Lincoln would not retaliate. ‘Let 
me pledge you my word that neither I, nor any friend so far as I 
know, has been setting [a] stake against Governor Seward. No 
combination has been made by me, or proposed to me, in rela- 
tion to the next presidential candidate.’ ® 

During all these months of Democratic division and quarrel- 
ing and of Republican rejoicing, hope, doubt, suspicion, fear, 
and anger — months of wild rumor, vague imagining, fruitless 
plan — the relentless fight in Congress over the I,ecompton 
Constitution had gone on. As we have seen, not all Southern 
men supported it,® not even all the fire-eaters. One of its op- 
ponents was in the Senate, the now venerable John J. Critten- 
den of Kentucky, stern old line Whig, ardent ‘American,’ and 
national leader of that party. Because of what now took place, 
we shall see him come to Douglas’s help in the bitter struggle in 
Illinois just ahead of us, a circumstance that hurt Lincoln badly. 
Some, indeed, said that Crittenden beat Lincoln. 

Senator Crittenden offered an amendment to the Lecompton 
bill which, in effect, was that the Constitution should be sent 
back to Kansas and the whole of it submitted to the people. The 

^ Greeley to Seward* New York, Nov, 11, 1854. Horace Qredey: Don C. Seitz, 160-6. 
'It seems to me a fitting time to announce to you the dissolution of the political firm of 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley, by the withdrawal of the junior partner.’ This letter, 
which 63cplains so much in Bepublican politics for five years after it was written, was 
not mode public until after Lincoln’s nominaliion for the Presidency. 

* Lincoln to Charles L. Wilson, June 1, 1858. Works, n, S62-4. 

< *The Tenn. and Ey. delegations are ahnost all toiih ue, now.’ Thos. L. Harris, 'Vfechr 
ington, to Lanphier, May 17, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 
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Democratic majority beat this, only Douglas and his three in- 
surgents from that party voting for it. In- the House, however, 
the Crittenden amendment was adopted. Douglas had carried 
with him the solid Democratic delegation from his own State, 
several Democratic Representatives from other parts of the 
North, and most ‘Americans’ from the South. 

So Senate and House were deadlocked. From every point of 
view, the President was sure that, in some form, the Lecompton 
bill must pass. ‘The defeat of the BUI would alarm the fears of 
the country for the Union, reduce the value of property, and 
injuriously interfere with our reviving trade,’ he said in a ‘pri- 
vate and confidential’ letter.^ FinaUy a compromise was devised 
by a Committee of Conference. It was offered in the House by 
William H. English of Indiana. This was the celebrated ‘ English 
BUI.’ In substance, it provided that the people should vote on 
the Lecompton Constitution as a whole, and, if they ratified it, 
the State should be admitted at once; but if they rejected it, 
Kansas should remain out of the Union until that Territory had 
enough people to entitle her to one Representative in Congress.® 

By this adroit manoeuvre, enough rebellious Democrats were 
won over to pass the bill.* Also rank corraption was made use 
of. Wendell, the Public Printer, and owner of the Administra- 
tion organ, spent money ‘by the bushel,’ House officials and 
newspaper men were employed as lobbyists, members were 

1 Buchanan to Denver, March £7, 18£8. Moore, 20(H£. ‘The Fresfident] is putting on 
the thumb hcrews and says he will run it through in SO days or break.’ Harris, Washing-* 
ton, to Lanphier, Jan. S8, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

’ The number required was 83,423. Kansas then had about 86,000 population. ‘The 
English scheme is a miserable one. No one likes it. We would beat it twenty votes but 
for pressure — but it may pass.* Harris, Washington, to Lanphier, Apr. 29, 1858. 76. 

* Senator Pugh of Ohio deserted Douglas on this bill. 

Governors of Southern States who thought it their duty to call secession conventions 
if ‘Southern rights* were again denied, were relieved by the passage of the English bill, 
albeit, under that measure, or any other, there was no likelihood that Kansas would be 
made a slave State. 

‘ I am truly glad we ore rid of this vexed question. I feel that the South has lost nothing 
of principle by the passage of the bill. ... It, however, will receive the hearty approval of 
the great mass of our people. Had the bill not passed, there would have been great con- 
fusion in Georgia The storm was suspended in a breathless calm awaiting the result in 
Washington,* which would have broken if the bill had failed. ‘No action which you or I 
or any one else could have taken would have prevented it. . • « 1 rejoice at the result.’ 
Joseph E. Brown, Governor of Georgia, to Stephens, Milledgeville, May 7, 1858. Rept 
Am, Hiet, Asm,, 1011, n, 484. 
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bought outright.^ Fervid pleas were made to Douglas to accept 
the compromise; here was a chance to line up with his party 
again, they said; in reality he had won, since the whole Consti- 
tution would be submitted, and it was reasonably certain that 
the people would reject the Lecompton Constitution at the 
polls. Even the Democratic managers at Springfield wanted 
him to take this easy way out and thus make peace in the party.® 

With scorn Douglas said. No! The English Bill was a trick 
and a fraud — sheer bribery, in fact; unless the people accepted 
a slave State Constitution, they were to be punished by being 
kept out of the Union untU they became nearly three times more 
numerous than they now were. As a rule, he was for statehood 
for any Territory only when it had population enough to elect a 
member of the House; but in the case of Kansas, a population 
big enough to make it a slave State, was big enough to make it a 
free State. 

What mad obstinacy! said regular Democrats; what sheer, 
egotistic bull-headedness! From the President down, they were 
more furious, if possible, than before. Should such insurgency 
go unpunished! No! At all hazards Douglas must be beaten. 
The President was puzzled as well as angry: ‘How Douglas . . . 
could have preferred the do-nothing policy, with all its inevita- 
ble consequences, to the English Bill, which leaves to the people 
of Kansas to decide their own destiny, I am utterly at a loss to 

^ Covode Investigation, 190-56. Wendell fiiud to a clerk of the House whose services he 
purchased: * A bu^l of gold is no object in this matter.’ Testimony M. F. Bean, Apr. 
96, 1800. 76., 120-8. Wendell gave Bean $5000. 

Although the Covode Investigation was largely a Bepublican partisan manceuvrc, it 
uncovered frauds and corruption in the Departments as well as in Congress and thus 
rendered an inestimable public service. Buchanan bitterly opposed it, chiefly on the 
ground that it was a mere partisan dragnet, for campaign purposes. The celebrated 
report became one of the strongest Bepublican campaign documents in the election 
of 1860 and knowledge of venality thus given had mu^ to do with the election of 
Lincoln. 

‘Well it’s over. . , . The progress of this business has been damnably corrupt. The 
adm[inbtration] has bought men like hogs in the market.’ Harris, Washington, to Lan- 
phier, Apr. SO, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

‘Some ten days ago we went down to Washington ... we stayed in the great city five 
dsys. . . . OfiSces are bought just as openly as the butcher buys the beef intended for his 
customers.* Chicago Daily Times, March 17, 1858. hlditor’s statement. 

* ‘The Register cabal, I am sure, were very anxious to have Douglas adopt the English 
substitute.’ Edward L. Baker, editor Illinois State Journal, Springfield, to Trumbull 
May 1, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 
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imagine/ lie wrote to an intimate friend several weeks after the 
matter was settled and when he was on his vacation.^ 

‘Fun’ indeed the Republicans had, as Herndon predicted, 
when, on June 9, 1858, the Administration Democrats held their 
State Convention at Springfield. The proceedings were ‘boister- 
ous.’ Douglas was denounced in stinging resolutions, and his 
defeat demanded. He and his . supporters were ‘rebels’ and 
‘enemies of Democracy,’ said the Convention speakers; the 
President was ‘able and patriotic.’ ® Douglas men present were 
assaulted, noses pulled, blows struck.® Candidates were put in 
the field against those nominated by the Douglas Convention. 
One of these was former Governor John Reynolds, ‘the Old 
Ranger,’ a stubborn Democrat of the Jackson school. 

It was well known that Lincoln would oppose Douglas, yet 
the ‘Danites’ were also out to beat the Little Giant, said his 
campaign biographer two years later.* The Republican press 
and organization continued to cheer the Administration faction 
just as the Democrats had done with the Fillmore men in the 
Frfetnont campaign. In 1860 the editor of the Chicago Times 
charged, without denial then or thereafter, that the Republi- 
cans spent sixty thousand dollars to keep ‘the Danite party 
on its legs’ that year.® 

Thus was the stage set for the historic Republican State Con- 
vention at Springfield, June 16, 1858. Another and an indis- 
pensable piece of scenery, however, must here be shifted into 
place. During the fight in the Senate against the Lecompton 
Constitution, the Republican Senators made a concerted strate- 


1 Buchanan, Bedford Springs, Pa., to William B. Heed, July 31, ISfiS, Moore, x, 224- 
6. This remarkable letter clearly reveals the President’s state of mind; 

' I shall ever thank Heaven that my administration has been so successful in pacifying 
the Country on the Kansas question. Had Me. Douglas been successful in defeating [all] 
legislation on the subject, the Country would have been in a terrible condition at the 
present moment. The exasperation between the North and the South would have been 
more . . . dangerous than ever, and the Union would have been shaken to its centre. 
Georgia and Alabama, in this contingency, had provided by law for the call of State 
Conventions vrith a view to secession. Throughout the South all or nearly all are now 
satisfied; and General Davis of Mississippi and other gentlemen of high who 

had been hitherto considered extreme have been making speeches in the North in favor 
of the Union. General D. is “a marvellous proper man.’” 

* AWm Daily Conner, June 14, 1888. » BdlmiUe Advocate, June 13, 1868. 

* Sheaban, 398-7. The ‘Danites’ were the supporters of Buchanan. • Ib,, 416, 
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gic move of first importance: they concentrated their fire on the 
Dred Scott decision and the Supreme Court. For eight years the 
Free-Soilers and Republicans had been attacking tihe judiciary 
in general, because it had sustained and executed the Federal 
statute and the Constitution as to fugitive slaves; ^ for a year the 
Dred Scott decision had been the best talking point the Repub- 
licans had, until the Lecompton ‘infamy’ gave them another, 
and now the whole agitation was brought to a head. 

Republican Senators denounced Taney’s opinion, denounced 
Taney, denounced the Supreme Court; some of them assailed all 
Courts. I have been brought up to respect Courts but have long 
since got over that superstition, asserted Hale : ‘ I have a higher 
respect for the Lecompton convention than I have for the Su- 
preme Court.’ ® Wade said the same thing, and added: The 
Supreme Court could not ‘decide the law of the land for every 
department of this Government. . . . Each department must act 
for itself,’ ® a good statement of the Republican constitutional 
view at that time, and one which Lincoln is often to repeat in his 
conflict with Douglas.^ 

The strongest appeal to voters made by any Republican Sen- 
ator was that of a man who had just entered the Senate, and 
who was to become the most forcible member of that body dur- 
ing Lincoln’s Administration, Zachariah Chandler of Michigan. 
It was his maiden speech. His tribute to free workingmen be- 
came one of the most effective of Republican campaign argu- 
ments; while his assault on the Supreme Court for the Dred 
Scott decision requires notice at this particular point in our 
story. ‘They dare not attempt, at this time, . . . assert their 
whole meaning; but they take it piecemeal. . . . This is not the 
last aggression’ — and Senator Chandler recounted the phases 
of the ‘conspiracy,’ the end of which was to be the spread of 


1 Warren, n, Cliap. xxv. This and the two succeeding chapters of Mr. Warren’s care- 
ful work are indbpensable to an understanding of the politics of that time. 

> Cong, Qlobe, 85th Cong. 1st Sess., Pt. i, 841, Jan. 20, 1858. 

• 25., Pt. II, 1115, March 13, 1858. 

* The lUlims Daily State Journal March 11, 12, 1858, printed Seward’s * conspiracy ’ 
speech in full, and at various times, extracts from those of other Bepublican Senators, 
nncoln also had the Congreasimai Globe which contained all proceedings in House and 
Senate. 
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slavery over tlie whole land and the revival of the African 
Slave trade.^ 

All Republican Senators agreed that the Dred Scott decision 
was but a part of one great plan, part of a ‘program, ’ Fessenden 
of Maine called it in the best speech made upon the subject. 
See the procession of events, he said, each following the other 
logically, each necessary to the next, as if all had been arranged 
from the first I — Douglas’s repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
Pierce’s course in Kansas, Taney’s opinion, Buchanan’s Lecomp- 
ton policy! What could be plainer? The Supreme Court had 
even put off the Dred Scott decision until after the election; if 
the result of that had been different, the decision would have 
been different. And every step of the conspiracy had been 
taken under the pretence of giving the country peace 1 Had that 
been the result? On the contrary, the Nation was more dis- 
turbed than ever. Such a state of things must not go on. The 
conspiracy must be broken up. Slavery must be restricted be- 
cause it was ‘a curse,’ a moral wroiig.® 

Seward summed up the Republican indictment in the dra- 
matic charge of conspiracy already quoted.® Thus the Dred 
Scott decision as an essential element of a great plot to national- 
ize slavery, was made the chief count in the Republican indict- 
ment; ® in a moment we shall hear Lincoln restate that count 
and make the strongest argument ever made in support of it. 

And now the gigantic figure of ‘Long John’ Wentworth stalks 
f uUy into view, as a principal actor at a decisive hour in Lincoln’s 
life. Since the perturbed Springfield lawyer had tried, through 

^ Cong. Globe, S^th Cong. 1st Sess., Ft. n, 1072-80. 

^ lb». Ft, i, 614, etaeg. In connection with, all these speeches see Lincoln’s house-di- 
vided speech. 

° Senator Judah F* Benjamin of Louisiana* who was to become Attorney General in 
the Confederate Government, made an uncommonly strong speech in rebuke of Seward's 
attack on Taney and the Supreme Court. Cong. Globe, 85th Cong. Ist Sess.* Ft. xi, 1065- 
72. ‘Accursed* thrice accursed* is that fell spirit of party’ whi<^ could lead a Senator 
to do such a thing, etc. 

Benjamin paid a noble tribute to Taney: 'he went so far as to send the old man to 
Heaven even before he died,’ sneered Wade in reply* 16., 1114-5, March 13, 1858. 

* 'If acquiesced in* the Dred Scott decision would carry slavery into every free State 
this is to become the 'living issue for the next ten years before the American people.’ 
Senator James Beed Doolittle of Wisconsin in Senate, Feb. 11* 1858* Cong. Globe, 3dth 
Cong. 1st Sess., Ft. i, 665. 
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Whitney and his party organizer, JoRnson, to quiet the party 
row in Chicago, talk had sprung up that even if the new party 
should elect a majority of the Legislature, Wentworth would 
control it and be made Senator in Douglas’s place. He had just 
been chosen Mayor of Chicago by the largest majority ever 
given in that city,^ Republican factions combining for the mo- 
ment, in order to beat the Douglas candidate as badly as they 
could.® Thus and with great eclat, ‘Long John’ had become the 
first Republican Mayor, who, as the party nominee and under 
the party name, had been chosen in any leading city in the 
land.® 

The part played by Wentworth at this critical time in Lin- 
coln’s career is vital. Wentworth was a member of a famous 
Colonial and Revolutionary family of New Hampshire. After 
graduating from Dartmouth, he went West to seek his fortune, 
and, when he was twenty-one years old, finally reached Chicago 
on foot.* He helped to organize the little town and to get from 
the Legislature a charter for it. Then he returned East to take 
a course of law lectures at Harvard, and while there, wrote edi- 
torials for the Chicago Democrat, then edited by John Calhoun, 
bought it in 1836 on his return to Chicago, and speedily made it 
the leading daily newspaper of the Northwest. 

He was in Congress four years before Lincoln became a mem- 
ber of the House, and stayed there eight years longer than Lin- 
coln did.® When Lincoln was in Congress, Wentworth was an 
anti-slavery leader, and spoke and voted consistently against 
the slave interests. He fought the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and, the day, after it was accomplished, joined other 

^ Chicago Magcc^ne^ Aug., 1857. 394, 

^ *To show the world and his wife that Douglas’s recent tsourse had not broken the 
Republican ranks we went into the recent fight in our city. It was the most desperate 
political contest 1 ever had any connection with. We triumphed and what is the result? 
Men without the state are to break us down by elevating the very man [Douglas] we 
have prostrated in his stronghold.* Judd, Chicago, to Trumbull, March 7, 1858. Turn- 
bull MSS. 

* In spite of aR efforts to beat him thereafter, Wentworth was re-elected Mayor and 
continued in that office for several years, He was Mayor throughout the war. 

* Chicago Magazine, S94i. 

^ Wentworth was in his twenty-seventh year and Lincoln in his thirty- eighth 
year when they were elected to Congress. Wentworth was six years younger than 
Lincoln. The Chicago District extended to Danville. 
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anti-slavery members of Congress in the notable meeting to 
abandon the old parties and form a new one. Thus Wentworth 
was one of the founders of the Bepublican Party to which Lin- 
coln finally attached himself. 

No more resourceful politician lived in the State than ‘Long 
John/ as Wentworth was called because of his great stature, for 
he was taller even than Lincoln.^ But, during an extended career 
as a busy and aggressive politician and fighting journalist, he 
had made relentless enemies. Other papers than his own. Demo- 
cratic and Republican, constantly denounced him in libellous 
terms. Yet at conventions he always turned up with a majority 
of delegates. 

And now persistent rumor had it that the Chicago boss in- 
tended to pack Bepublican legislative conventions in the north- 
ern counties, nominate his men for the General Assembly and 
control that body if the Bepublicans should win in the fall. If 
Wentworth did this he would be made Senator, or at least, Lin- 
coln would not be given that place.* Of this there was real dan- 

^ Six feet six inclies. Chioago Magazine, 399, 

* 'Jblm Wentworth, the great leader of the Bepublicans in Illinois, the man who 
hopes to be my successor if he can be elected.’ Douglas in the Senate, June It, 
1888. Cong, CUobe, 85th Cong, Igt Sess., Pt. m, 8068. 

‘Wentworth is a candidate, he openly declares that Lincoln can never get elected. 
Wentworth will go to the legislature from this county [Cook]. . . . “Iley say that if ho 
[Lincoln] does not cany Middle Illinois he forfeits all daim.’ J, W. Sheahan (e^tor 
Chicago Times) to Lanphier, May 88, 1868. Lanphier MSS, 

'The Bepublican aspirants for his [Douglas’s] seat are Abrm, Lincoln and Long John 
Wentworth . . . • As there is no hope of electing a Bucbaneer to the Senate, the patronage 
of the Administration is being made operative in the assistance of Ijncoln or Went- 
worth,* eta OinoinnaH Gommereial CRepublican), clipped in Chioago Daily Times, May 
StB, 18 ^, 

‘Wentwortli*s blowers ai^ strikers are busy in killing off Lincoln for the Senatorship. 
Their game in this District is to make Lincoln hang to Lovejoy’s coat tail for Hepublican 
strength, well knowing that the semblance of a bargain with Lovejoy will choke Lincoln 
to death among the l^publicans of the State generally. It is all arranged and we shall 
soon see the Lovejoy organs commence puffing Lincoln.* Our Constitution, Feb. 6, 1858. 
The / oliet July £7, charged that this deal between Lincoln and Ziov^joy had been 

made. 

‘John Wentworth is a candidate for the United States Senate, and vmder no possible 
circumstanoiM will Wentworth allow Lincoln to be chosen. . . . Wentworth intends (and 
will succeed in so doing) to pack the nominating conventions in the nortliem counties, 
that all republican canffidates for the legislature will be his own creatures, pledged to 
vote for him through thick and thin,* Chicago Times, May 19, 1868, clipped in lUinois 
Daily Stats BegUter, May 21, 1858. 

■ ‘As we have frequently asserted before, the CJhicago autocrat of black republicanism 
will have complete control of a majority of the black republican votes in the next legisla- 
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ger, for ‘Long Joim* did not think highly of Lincoln from any 
point of view, a state of mind he never got over.^ 

It was said, too, that Wentworth would have persuasive argu- 
ments against Lincoln. Had not Lincoln failed to capture for 
the Republicans the old line Whigs of Central Illinois in the 
Pr6mont campaign? And was not that his particular task? 
Had he not lost aU that part of the State, lost his own district, 
his own county, his own town? If the same thing should happen 
again in the present campaign (and happen it did, as we shall 
see) what possible claim would Lincoln have upon Republicans 
to make him Senator in case they should elect a majority of the 
Legislatme? None at all. On the contrary, it would then be the 
duty of the Republican caucus to select a better man — and 
Wentworth meant to name that man. 

Such, according to political gossip, were the purposes of the 
Chicago Mayor and his reasons for them. How much truth 
there was in these reports cannot now be determined, but un- 
doubtedly there was some ground for them. At any rate the 
story spread, and, in view of Wentworth’s reputation, was 
widely believed. So his enemies and Lincoln’s friends resolved 
to outwit the Chicago manipulator by the simple device of de- 
claring in the Republican platform that Lincoln was the Re- 
publican candidate for Senator. Such a thing never had been 
done before in any State — even the Douglas Convention had 
not thus named their idol — and Wentworth could not well 
have foreseen so unprecedented a move. 

It would have availed him nothing if he had suspected it, for 
the Chairman of the Republican State Committee, Norman B. 
Judd, was leader of the Chicago faction hostile to Wentworth, 

tore, and if tliat party ishould have a majority of the whole ... he will control the nom- 
inations of its caucus/ Illinoia Daily State Register, May 91, 1858, editorial. 

On May 81, 1858, Wentworth’s paper printed a long and adroit editorial accusing 
Douglas of being the candidate of the Catholic Church that had made a deal with 
SewE^, an incident of which would be the defeat of Lincoln for Senator and a division 
of the Illinois school fund. 

^ Wentworth to Herndon, Feb. 4, 1866. Wrik MSS. This letter, marked ‘Private* 
and written ‘merely to oblige you [Herndon]/ is a comparison of the careers of Lincoln, 
Douglas, Hardin, and Baker, as Wentworth observed the men from the time he went to 
Chicago in 1886. It is decidedly unfavorable to Lincoln. 

When gathering material for his Life of Lineohi, Herndon had written several men 
who knew Lincoln, for their estimate of him. Wentworth's letter is one of the answers. 
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and head of the Cook County delegation to the State Convention 
at Springfield. Also, on this delegation was Charles L. Wilson, 
editor of the Chicago Journal, and a violent antagonist of the 
Mayor. As State Chairman, Judd knew and had great influence 
with most Republican politicians of the State nearly all of 
whom were delegates, and he hated Wentworth only less than 
he hated Douglas. 

Thus the tall, capable, and picturesque scion of the Went- 
worth family comes into our drama; and thus Fate made his 
ambitions and plans, and the successful effort to defeat them, 
decisive elements in Lincoln’s life and, of consequence, in Ameri- 
can history. Lincoln, of course, knew of the scheme to thwart 
Wentwordi, but that plotter must be given no warning: 

T suppose it is hardly necessary that any expression of prefer- 
ence for U.S. Senator, should be given at the county, or other 
local conventions and meetings,’ Lincoln wrote to an anxious 
party worker. ‘When the Republicans of the whole State get 
together at the State Convention, the thing will then be thought 
of, and something will or will not be done, according as the 
united judgment may dictate.’ ^ Yet before the State Conven- 
tion met, Republican conventions in aU but five counties of Illi- 
nois had passed resolutions for Lincoln.® 

June 16, 1858, was a ‘lovely day’ in Springfield. Jubilant 
throngs of Republicans filled the town. They were siue to win, 
they thought, and it was a happy crowd that filled the Hall of 
Representatives when the Convention was called to order. 
Nearly all counties were represented. As at other Republican 
Conventions, even the national gathering at Philadelphia two 
years earlier, no hard and fast rule was applied to credentials. 
All who came were welcomed, and the number of delegates were 
estimated to be between one thousand ® and fifteen hundred,* 
the northern coimties having sent excess delegations.* 

All was harmony and enthusiasm.® At this very day and hour 

» Lincoln to S. A. Hurlbnrt, Springfldd, June 1, 1868. Works, n, 864-6. 

• Rockford Republican, June 17, 1868. 

• Browning’s Diary, 827. June 16, 1868. 

^ Illinois Daily State Journal, June 17, 1868. 

‘ Illinois Daily State Register, June 17, 1868. 

• Browning’s Diary, 827. 
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our party ‘is the most powerful party on the continent of North 
America,’ boasted Richard Yates, the temporary chairman, in a 
speech suited to the occasion, and the crowd yelled. In reward 
for his exposure of Douglas’s motives and appeal that the Re- 
publicans of Illinois hold fast, Gustave Koerner was made Presi- 
dent of the Convention,^ thus recognizing the German vote. He, 
too, made a rousing speech — the Republicans would win ‘by 
an overwhelming majority.’ Hurrah, shouted the believing 
delegates.* 

Browning was selected as Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions and wrote the platform as he had done two years 
before at Bloomington.® ‘A small caucus’ in the State Library 
the night before the Convention met had directed the Quincy 
lawyer to prepare it.^ Although Lincoln was there. Browning 
does not say so, nor does he make mention of Lincoln at any 
time when describing the Convention in his meticidous Diary. 

The platform was cautious, some planks illogical. The Re- 
publican managers, intent on getting votes, had kept their ears 
to the ground. The voice of the people was for economic re- 
forms, especially in the shape of largess from the National Gov- 
ernment, and that voice was heeded. ‘ There is no subject before 
Congress of one half the national importance’ as land grants to 
agricultural colleges, Trumbull was informed by the President 
of the Clark County Agricultural Society.® Workingmen and 
farmers, especially German emigrants, were eager for the enact- 

1 Koerner, n, 58. ^ lUvnois Daily State Journal, June 18» 1858. 

* ' I drafted the platform which was adopted without dissent.’ Browning's Diary, 327. 

* 15., June 15, 1858. 

B JoIulH. Kinnicutt to Trumbull, Northfield, Clark Co., BL, Jan. 25, 1858. Trumbull 
MSS. 

The agrarian movement, already discernible in 1854, had now become strong. About 
the time of the Bepublican State Convention, a great meeting of the farmers of Central 
Illinois passed stern resolutions against ‘trading combinations,* banks, and railways for 
depressing prices and raising interest and freight rates; and urged the formation of a 
'Farmer’s Club’ in every community, in order to strengthen the economic condition of 
fanners and raise them to that 'position among the classes of mankind . . . that nature 
destines them to occupy' and which they had not achieved because of 'tbdr own neg- 
lect.’ Our ConsiituHon, June 26, 1858, Not a word did the farmers say about slavery. 

Even stronger resolutions were adopted by a 'Farmers Congress' held at Centralia 
later in the year: 'the producing class should assert, not only their independence but 
their supremacy;* rules for trading, made by 'non-producers’ were unfair, and laws 
framed and e.^ecuted 'by lawyers’ did not represent 'popular sentiment; ' producers and 
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ment of a homestead law by which farms would be given out of 
the public domain to the landless.^ Everybody wanted currency 
and banking reform,® internal improvements, and the building 
of the Pacific Railroad. Even hostility to slavery was put 
largely on economic grounds — the disadvantage of free labor 
in competition with dave labor.* Through all, of course, ran the 
moral element, not in the abstract, however, but in justification 
for material demands. 

So the Republican platform combined all these elements. 
States’ Rights must be upheld; in States where it existed, 
slavery must be let alone; our Government was ‘instituted for 
free men,’ and therefore public lands must be ‘wrested’ from 
speculators and greedy corporations and given to ‘actual set- 
tlers;’ the rights of free labor must be maintained, and, of con- 
sequence, rivers and harbors must be improved and the Pacific 
Railroad built; because ‘we now compete in the markets of 
the country against the products of unpaid labor at depreciat- 
mg prices,’ it was ‘eminently imjust’ that the Administration 
should, ‘by coercion’ try to extend slavery into the Territories, 
or ‘by patronage’ should perpetuate it in the States; the Ad- 
ministration was ‘recreant’ to its ‘trusts’ because it had cor- 
ruptly tried to carry out the purpose of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act by forcing the Lecompton Constitution on an unwilling 
people; the Government must do all it could to suppress the 
slave trade; the Dred Scott decision announced the ‘political 
heresy’ that the Constitution carried slavery into the Terri- 
tories; Congress was sovereign over the Territories and should 
keep ‘the curse of slavery’ out of them so as to preserve the 

conmuaera must be brought closer together; to that end ‘wholesale purchasing and selling 
agencies ‘ must be established in * the gf eat centers of commeroe/ etc. Rovhford Register, 
Oct. 16, 1858, Again nothing was said about slavery. 

For an understanding of the campaigns of 1858 and 1860, too much emphasis cannot 
be put on the agrarian and labor movements. They were phases of that economic de* 
vdopment which became so conspicuous after the war, had much to do with pre-war 
elections, and greatly influenced Lincoln. 

^ X. Canisius, Alton, HI, to TrumbuU, Jan. 120, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 

* Some to some, Dec. 8, 1857. J5. 

* 'The free white laboring class is the chief bulwark of our political freedom. . . , Our 
National Territories are their natural and rightful inheritance, from which the ruinous 
and degrading competition of slave labor ought to be excluded.* Quincy Whig, June 8, 
1858. 
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public domain for ‘free men and free labor;’ slavery was a 
‘municipal regulation, without any extraterritorial operation,* 
and ‘no power on earth can carry and maintain slavery in the 
States against the will of their people;’ the Government should 
keep friendly relations with aU nations and ‘enter into entang- 
ling alliances with none;’ but injuries to Americans on the high 
seas must be ‘redressed;’ public expenses must be cut and ‘radi- 
cal reform’ made in national finances.^ Since the Know-Nothing 
or American vote must be had at all costs, and since the Ger- 
mans had been placated by Koemer’s elevation, the party 
declarations for tolerance made at Bloomington and Philadel- 
phia two years earlier were now omitted. 

Such was the Illinois Republican platform of 1858 on which 
Lincoln stood in his fight with Douglas. It proved, said the Re- 
publican organ that the party was not merely ‘sectional,’ as its 
opponents maliciously called it.* But Illinois was not yet a 
manufacturing State and no mention of the tariff was made; to 
have done so might have scared off former Democrats. For the 
present, the protective tariff appeal was left to the East. Huh! 
sneered the State Register, about the Republican plank on pro- 
tecting Americans on the ocean; Lincoln would want to know 
the identical spot where they had been molested before he would 
act, just as he had done in the Mexican War.® 

But two nominklions for State Offices were to be made and 
these were quickly disposed of. Then came the nomiaation of 
Lincoln according to the plans which the managers had carefully 
made. A dramatic manoeuvre prepared the way. The Chicago 
delegation brought in a banner inscribed ‘cook county is yob 
ABBAHAM lincoin; ’ the crowd cheered wildly; a Peoria delegate 
moved that the motto be changed to ‘illinoib is fob abbaham 
lincoin;’ hurrahs of approval ‘fairly shook’ the State House.* 
In this fashion the enemies of ‘long John in Chicago thought 

^ Illinois Daily State Joumd, June 17, 1858. The plank on protection of Americana on 
the ocean was cauaed by general public anger at the seizure of American vessels by Brit- 
ish ships in suppressing the African slave trade. Why not suppress Spain, aal^ the 
New York Herald, clipped in Illinois Daily State Register, May 29, 1858* 

^ lUinois Daily State Journal, June 17, 1858. 

* Illinois Daily State Register, June 19, 1858* 

* lUinais Daily State Journal, June 17| 1858; Chicago Tnlnme, June 18, 1858, 
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they had put a nail in his coffin . . . and . . . killed aS his Sena* 
torial aspirations,* remarked the Chicago Times, and added: 
‘We’ll see if Long John is to be beaten or not.’ ^ But the trick 
worked, and beaten Long John was. 

After a formal endorsement of Trumbull was added to the 
platform, Charles L. Wilson submitted the following resolution 
which was greeted with shouts of approval and unanimously 
adopted: 

‘Resolved that Abraham Lincoln is the first and only choice 
of the Republicans of Illinois for the United States Senate, as the 
successor of Stephen A. Douglas.’ ® It was ‘passed more for the 
object of closing down upon this everlasting croaking about 
Wentworth,’ Lincoln modestly explained to TrumbuU.® But 
‘every man eor LINCOLN,’ was part of the caption over the 
story of the Convention printed in the leading anti-Wentworth 
paper.^ 

When the news reached Washington that Lincoln had been 
nominated, Douglas said to his close friend, John W. Forney: 
*I shall have my hands full. He is the strong man of his party — 
full of wit, facts, dates — and the best stump spealcer, with his 
droll ways and dry jokes, in the West. He is as honest as he is 
shrewd, and if I beat h im my victory will be hardly won.’ * 

Seemingly to placate Greeley, some Republican who knew 
that Lincoln was to be nominated, wrote a long letter to the New 
York Tribune, the day before the Convention met. It stated 
that Lincoln had been made the Republican standard bearer, 
compared him with Douglas, and recounted their speeches at 
Springfield in 1854, aU in disparagement of Douglas. Lincoln, 
of course, was highly praised and a valuable description given of 
his manner on the stump. ‘Lincoln is colloquial, affable, good- 
natured, almost jolly. He states the case at issue with so much 
easy good humor and fairness that his opponents are almost 
persuaded he is not an opponent at all.’ Yet all the time he is 
making a conclusive argument. ‘Sometimes, for a single sen- 

^ GUtago Daily Times, June 18S8. 

* lUmois Daily State Journal, June 17, 18fi8. 

“ Lincoln to Trumbull, Springfield, June 23, 1868. Tracy, 87-8, 

* Chicago Tribune, Juue 18, 1868. 

® Anecdotes of Pvhlio Men: John W. Forney, ii, 179, 
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tence, he might seem to warn into eloquence, but it seemed only 
the leading of the subject, and not from any purpose to make a 
^ech.’ Decidedly, Lincoln, ‘in the Senate, will be the right 
man in the right place.’ ^ 

After the platform was adopted and Lincoln nominated, the 
Convention, in great good humor, adjourned to eight o’clock 
that night. He then delivered his celebrated house-divided 
speech. Assured that the Convention would make him the Re- 
publican standard bearer, Lincoln had taken great pains to 
write out what he had to say. On envelopes and bits of paper he 
jotted down points when he thought of them and stored the 
scraps in his hat. Finally he transcribed these passages in con- 
secutive order, ‘carefully revising every line and sentence,* testi- 
fies Herndon. While thus at work on his speech, Duboid came 
into the office and asked Lincoln what he was writing: ‘It’s 
something you may see or hear some time,’ he answered, ‘but 
I’U not let you see it now.’ ® 

When, at last, Lincoln got his ^eech in shape, he locked the 
office door, pulled tiie curtaiu across the glass panel, and read 
the production to the junior partner. As we have seen, Herndon 
was the radical influence in Lincoln’s life, always urging him to 
take advanced stands against the advice of more cautious 
friends. ‘ I will do all I can to hold, the leader's hands wp' Herndon 
had written to Parker when Lincoln was preparing this very 
speech.® 

At the end of each paragraph the prospective candidate 
paused for his partner’s comment. When Lincoln read the first 
passage containing the celebrated Biblical quotation, Herndon 
remarked that it was true, of course, but was it ‘wise or politic 
to say so.^’ 

Gravely Lincoln made answer: ‘that expression is a truth of 
all human experience, “a house divided against itself cannot 

I Correspondence New York Tribune from Collinsville* HI., Jtaie 15, 1858, in issue 
June 20, 1858. 

s Herndon, n, S07. 

‘ Herndon to Parker, Springfidd, June 1, 1858. Newton, 164-5. Italics Herndon^a. 
‘We, the Bepublicans, out here are comparing hands, seeing how we fed and stand, so 
t^t we may go into the “great battle” of 1858-0 in Illinois, between Slavery and free- 
dom, Douglas and Linoolnt Demooracy and Repuhlicaniam . ... 7 wUl do aUl can to hold 
{he leader's hands up' 
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stajid.” . . , The proposition also is true, and has been for six 
thousand years. I want to use some universally known figure 
expressed in simple language as universally well-known, that 
may strike home to the minds of men in order to raise them up 
to the peril of the times. I do not believe I would be right in 
changing or omitting it. I would rather be defeated with this 
expression in the speech, and uphold and discuss it before the 
people, than be victorious without it.’ ^ 

A day or two before the Convention met, Lincoln asked 
several friends to go over the speech with him in Ihe State 
Library, a usual precaution of candidates and of all wise public 
speakers. Not one approved, most objected, one predicted that 
it would drive former Democrats back to their old party, an- 
other said flatly that it was a ‘damned fool utterance.’ But 
Herndon ‘held the leader’s hands up,’ as he had told Parker he 
would do; ‘Lincoln, deliver that speech as read and it will make 
you President,’ he exclaimed. Slowly Lincoln rose, and telling 
the group what ‘intense thought’ he had given to the whole sub- 
ject, thus brought the conference to an end: 

* Friends, this thing has been retarded long enough. The time 
has come when these sentiments should be uttered; and if it is 
decreed that I should go down because of this speech, then let 
me go down linked to the truth — let me die in the advocacy of 
what is just and right.’ ® 

When the expectant delegates and spectators again crowded 
Representatives Hall that night, Lincoln read his speech just 
as he had written it. Like Jefferson’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or Washington’s Farewell Address, or Marshall’s greatest 
opinions, Lincoln’s speech contained nothing that had not been 
said often before. Time and again every idea had been expressed, 
sometimes in the same terms that Lincoln now made use of. 

' Hemdon, n, 398. 

* ?'* 9**® ^ present was Dr. William Jayne who, fifty years after- 

ward, when over eighty yeara of age, gave substantially the same version of Lincoln’s 
remarks that Herndon gave, but in pompous and verbose language, Jayne makes Lin- 
TOin mpeat sk verera of poetry, quote St. Paul, cite the example of Martin Luther, etc. 
^e Jayne Mcount ia wholly unlike Lincoln’a plain and simple manner of speaking at 
thupwmd in his life and it is hard to imagine any politician boring a company of other 
pohticws in a serious political conference with poetical recitations and unctuous ser- 
moniwng. Abraham Lineoln: William Jayne, 42-8, quoted in Newton, 
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The opeixing sentence was a paraphrase of that spoken by 
Webster when beginning his second reply to Hayne, and other 
words of Webster’s were employed in Lincoln’s peroration. The 
proposition that the Nation could not exist half slave and half 
free had been stated hundreds of times in the press and on the 
stump. North and South alike. Lincoln himself frankly ad- 
mitted that the idea had been impressed upon him by reading 
the editorials of the Rtehmond Enquirer already quoted.^ The 
‘house divided’ passage was a favorite Biblical quotation which 
he had repeated many years before. Moreover, those exact 
words, applied to slavery in the United States, had been in com- 
mon use for at least half a century.® All the arguments against 
the Dred Scott decision had recently been made in various forms 
in the Senate. 

But like Washington, Jefferson, and Mar^all, Lincoln stated 
old truths in a simpler form than any one else had expressed 
them; like those masters, he stated them when the public mind 
was intent upon them and impressive numbers of men and 
women were ready to receive them; and he stated them as the 
chosen leader of a yoimg, powerful and growing party in a great 
Western State at a critical time and as the opponent selected by 
that party to do battle with the then strongest political man in 
the Nation. 

Thus Lincoln’s speech, to which we now are to listen, had all 

* Lmcoln: 'Whitney, x, 267. 

^ ' A house divided against itsdf cannot stand; nmther can a government or Constitu- 
tion: Ihis is coincident with the present Chief Magistrate’s [Jefferson’s] opinion in his 
notes on the State of etc. lUmarlcs on the Slavery qf the Black People: John 

Parrish, Philadelphia, 1806. 

*Our system of government rests on the broad baris of the people. . . . The people are 
not homogeneous, they do not assimilate; they are opposed in interests, at variance in 
opinion —they ore at war, unavoidable war. . . . The cement is broken. The house is 
divided against itself,’ etc. The Rightful Remedy [secession]: Edward B. Bryan, Charles- 
ton, S.C., 1860, 

‘The permanence of the Union is predicable only upon one of two conditions, either 
the South must put an end to slavery or the North must adopt it.’ New York Tribune, 
1864, as quoted in Life cf Ckarlea A, Dana: James H. Wilson, 120-80. 

'Besclved, That a Church or Government which accords the same rights and privi- 
leges to ^very as to Liberty, is a house divided against itsdff, which cannot stand.' Re- 
solutions American Anti-Slavery Society, May 9, 1866. Garrison, m, 420. 

Por these citations 1 am indebted to Professor Ulrich B. PhiUlps of the University 
of Mio^an. They are examples of great numbers of others in use long before the aboli- 
tion movement became general up to the end of the Civil War. 
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the elements that make human utterance enduring. Had Web- 
ster not been in the Senate when Hayne made his attack on the 
Union, had that subject not then been emergent and vital, the 
grand eloquence of the Massachusetts orator would have been 
absurd. As a private citizen, Jefferson might have written a 
thousand Declaz’ations at his home in Virginia, as many a man had 
done, but they never would have been heard of; as the draughts- 
man of the Continental Congress at the hour of Revolution, 
however, he wrote with the pen of history and undying fame. 

So when the angular andhomelycladLincoln arose by the table 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives on that June night, 
and stood before the cheering multitude, he was the spokesman 
of a cause, and great events, still in the future, were to make his 
words historic. Lincoln read his speech,^ slowly, with frequent 
emphasis on particular words, which he had carefxdly under- 
scored in his manuscript. For some reason these italics, which 
Lincoln took great pains to keep in print when he read the proof 
and which were printed in the Illinois State Journal just as 
Lincoln had inserted them, are left out of his published works. 
He also made his paragraphs very short, often of but one sen- 
tence, and even these sentences, sometimes of only six words, 
each of one syllable.® Let us, then, follow Lincoln’s speech as he 
delivered it and as it was published, under his direction, in the 
Republican organ at Springfield. 

‘If we could first know where we are, and whiiher we are tend- 
ing, we could then better judge what to do, and how to do it,’ 
began Lincoln with, for him, unwonted gravity, 

‘ We are now far into Hie fifth year, since a policy was initiated, 
with the cwowed object, and confident promise, of putting an end 
to slavery agitation.® 


^ Horace White, in Herndon and W(^, second edition, u. 92, ‘1 eat at a short distance 
from Mr. Xancoln when he delivered . . . the speech. . . . This was delivered from manu** 
script, and was the only one I ever heard him deliver in that way/ 

T?TOte, then twenty-four years old, was on the Chicago TrUtufte which had sent him to 
write up the Springfield Convention. He was assigned to go with Lincoln throughout 
the campaign, and it is to Mr. White's narrative, written many years afterward but 
from notes taJken at the time, that we owe the fairest account given by a spectator. 

* In all Works of Lincoln these small paragraphs are combined into long ones, 

* Webster'sfirst sentence of his reply to Hayne is: ‘When the mariner haa been tossed 
for many days in thick weather, and on an ni^own sea, he naturally avails himself of 
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‘Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has not 
only, not ceased^ but has constantly augmented. 

‘In my opinion, it vM. not cease, until a orim shall have been 
reached, and passed 

‘“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

‘I believe this government cannot endure; permanently half 
slam and hsJifree. 

‘I do not expect the Union to be dissolved — I do [no]t expect 
the house to fall — but I do expect it mil cease to be divided. 

‘It will become all one thing, or all the other. 

‘Either the opponents of slavery, will arrest the further ^read 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will 
push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, 
old as well as nmo — North as well as South, 

‘Have we no tendency to the latter condition?’ 

With this foundation of enquiry laid, Lincoln went on to argue 
that, from the repeal of the Missouri Compromise up to and in- 
cluding the Dred Scott decision and Buchanan’s present Elansas 
policy, every Democratic measure had been a part of a plan de- 
vised long before these attempts were made to carry it out — 
all constituted a smoothly working ‘piece of machinery'', could 
any one fail ‘ to trace the evidences of design, and concert of 
action, among its chief bosses, from the beginning.’ 

First came the doctrine of the 'sacred right of self government' 
by which the Kansas-Nebraska Act was justified, which doc- 
trine in that case meant no more than this: ‘That if any one 
man choose to enslave another^ no third man shall be allowed to 
object.’ That was proved, said Lincoln, by the fate of an amend- 
ment offered in the Senate to make specLSc the language in 
which the principle of popular sovereignty was stated in the 
Eansas-Nebraska bill. 

That language was; 'It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or States not ex- 
clude it therefrom; but to lecme the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic mstitutions in their awn way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States.' Yet an 

the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven him from his true course/ Wriiinga: vi, 8. 
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amendineiit that the people might exclude slavery had been 
beaten by the friends of the bill.^ 

At the very time that the Kansas-Nebraska bill was ‘passing’ 
through Congress at Washington, Lincoln continued, the Dred 
Scott case was ‘passing* through the Federal Court at St. Louis; 
and ‘both Nebraska bill and law suit were brought to a decision 
in the same month of May, 1854.’ Lmcoln then proceeded to 
make the usual Republican argument to which we have listened, 
but he made it in plainer terms. The argument in the Supreme 
Court before the Presidential election; the postponement of the 
decision until after that event, so that the victory of Buchanan 
could be claimed as an endorsement of the misused principle of 
popular sovereignty; the assertion of Douglas in the Senate in 
answer to a question by Trumbull, that the Supreme Court 
must decide whether the people of a Territory could prohibit 
slavery; the repeated assertion of Pierce in his last message to 
Congress that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional 
(an assertion which, as we have seen, Lincoln ignored when mak- 
ing answer to Pierce at the time) ; the ordering of a reargument 
of the Dred Scott case after Buchanan’s election; the exhorta- 
tion by the new President in his inaugural for ‘the people to 
abide by the forthcomiog decision, whatever it might be;* the 
decision itself; Douglas’s quick endorsement of it foUowing that 
of the President; Douglas’s declaration, in the course of his 
‘squabble’ with Buchanan over the Lecompton Constitution, 

^ This was the famous Chase amendment to the Sansas-Nebradbi Act. It was a 
purely political maiusuvre, as amendments to bills often are» designed to make ‘records’ 
for campaign uses and put the other party, seemingly, in the wrong. Senator Pearce of 
Maryland instantly offered to amend Chase’s amendment so as to permit the people to 
admit or reject slavery as they saw fit, thus making it 'perfectly fair/ as Pearce said, 
and consistent with the language of the bill. 

But the parliamentary situation was such that the proposal of a further amendment 
to an amendment could not be received; Chase had taken advantage of that fact, a per^ 
missible feint and one made use of constantly at the present day; and in this state of 
things in the Senate, Chase’s amendment was, of course, voted down. Undoubtedly it 
would have been defeated anyway, as hostile amendments from the opposing party al- 
ways are rejected by the party proposing a bill and responsible for it, e^eciolly if it is a 
'party measure/ 

Chase knew that his amendment would suffer this usual fate, but he also knew that the 
defeat of it would make 'a record’ from which party appeals could be make in the press 
and on the kump. This took place, and we shall hear Lincoln made frequent use of the 
incident in his debates with Douglas. It is for this reason this explanation is fi^ven, 
since on its mecitcf, the whole matter does not deserve a word of comment. 
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‘that all he wants is a fair vote for the people, and that he cares 
not whether slavery be voted dawn or voted up* 

There you have it: ‘The several points of the Bred Scott de- 
cision, in connection with Senator Douglas’s “care not” policy, 
constitute the piece of machinery, in its present state of advance- 
ment.’ Lincoln then described what he called ‘the worJcing 
points of that machinery;’ the decision that a negro could not 
be a ‘citizen* of any State, made for the purpose of depriving 
him of the constitutional guarantee that ‘the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States;’ the decision that slavery could not 
be kept out of the Territories, made for the purpose of enabling 
slaveholders to ‘fill up the territories with slaves, . , . and thus 
to enhance the chances of permanency to the institution 
through all the future;’ the refusal to decide whether residence 
in a free State made a slave free, and whether the decision 
that such questions must be determined by ‘the courts of any 
dave State the negro may be forced into by the master.’ 

Why that curious ruling? Lincoln thus explained the hidden 
purposes of it: ‘This point is made, not to be pressed immedi- 
ately; but, if acquiesced in for a while, and apparently indorsed 
by the people at an ele(:tion, ^len to sustain the logical conclu- 
sion that what Dred Scott’s master might lawfully do with Dred 
Scott, in the free State of Illinois, every other master may law- 
fully do with any other one, or one thousand slaves, in Ulinois, or 
in any other free State.’ 

And the people were to be led to agree to just that: the plot 
was to make use of ‘the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, 
... to educate and mould public opinion, at least Northern public 
opinion, to not care whether slavery is voted dawn or voted up. 

‘This shows exactly where we now are; and partially also, 
whither we are tending.’ 

With the emphasis of brief reiteration which only the artist of 
public speech can employ with good effect, Lincoln asked his 
hearers to review again ‘the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and mysterious 
than they did when they were transpiring.’ 

Take, for instance, the doctrine that ‘the people were to be 
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left “perfectly free [to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions] subject only to the Constitution.” What the Constitution 
had to do with it, outsiders could not ih&n see. Plainly enough 
now, it was an exactly fitted nitch, for the Dred Scott decision 
to afterwards come in, and declare that perfect freedom of the 
people, to be just no freedom at all.’ 

All could now see why the Chase amendment had been voted 
down. ‘Plainly enough now, the adoption of it, would have 
spoiled the nitA for the Dred Scott decision.’ Lincoln was here 
making a popular appeal, of course, not a legal argument, since 
the adoption of the Chase amendment could not have prevented 
the Supreme Court from deciding the Dred Scott case as it did. 

‘Why was the court decision held up . . . till after the Presi- 
dential election?’ continued Lincoln. ‘Plainly enough now, the 
speaking out then would have damaged the perfectly free ” argu- 
ment upon which the election was to be carried.’ 

Pierce’s endorsement of the decision long before its delivery, 
the delay of the reargumeut, Buchanan’s ‘advance exhortation’ 
— these things, said Lincoln, ‘hoik like the cautious pacing and 
petting a spirited horse, preparatory to mounting him, when it is 
dreaded that he may give the rider a fall.’ 

Here was a comparison that the farmers of Illinois could un- 
derstand, and Lincoln now gave another which they and every- 
body else could xmderstand. No more adroit appeal to the 
popular mind could be made, and this fact, together with the 
subject, the occasion, and Lincoln’s post-war fame, have given 
this passage a place in literature: 

‘We can not absolutely know that all these exact adaptations 
are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed 
timbers, different portions of which we know have been gotten 
out at different times and places and by different workmen — 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger and James, for instance ^ — and when 
we see these timbers joined together, and see they exactly make 
the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices ex- 
actly fitting, and aU the lengths and proportions of the different 
pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece 
too many or too few — not omitting even scaffolding — or, if a 
^ Douglasj Fierce, Taney, and Buchanan. 
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single piece be lacking, we can see the place in the frame exactly 
fitted and prepared to yet bring such piece in — in mch a case, 
we find it impossible to not beliete that Stephen and Franklin 
and Roger and James all understood one another from the be- 
ginning, and all worked upon a common plan or dra/i drawn up 
before the first lick was struck.’ 

In the debates, we shall hear how Douglas made answer to 
this seemingly unanswerable reasoning. 

Was there a place in the frame for another piece of timber? 
Of course — the Kansas-Nebraska Act said that ‘the people of 
a State as well as Territory, were to be left “perJecAyfree . . . suh- 
ject only to the Constitution*” 

‘Why mention a State? ’ asked Lincoln. ‘They were legislat- 
ing for territories, and not /or or about States. Certainly the peo- 
ple of a State are and ought to he subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but why is mention of this lugged into this 
merely territorial law? Why are the people of a territory and the 
people of a stxde therein lumped together, and their relation to 
the Constitution therein treated as being precisely the same? 

‘While the opinion of the Court, by Chief Justice Taney, in 
the Dred Scott case, and the separate opinions of all the concur- 
ring Judges, expressly declare that ^e Constitution of the 
United States neither permits Congress nor a Territorial legis- 
lature to exclude slavery from any United States territory, they 
all omit to declare whether or not the same Constitution permits 
a state, or the people of a State, to exclude it. . . . 

‘In what cases the power of the states is so restrained by the 
U.S. Constitution is left an open question, precisely as the same 
question, as to the restraint on the power of the territories, was 
left open in the Nebraska act. Put that and that together, and 
we have another nice little nitch, which we may, ere long, see 
filled with another Supreme Court decision, declaring that the 
Constitution of the United States does not permit a state to ex- 
clude slavery from its limits. 

‘And this may especially be expected if the doctrine of “care 
not whether slavery be voted down, or voted up,** ^all gain 
upon the public mind sufficiently to give promise that such a de- 
cision can be maintained when made.’ 
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largest of ws are very small ones. Let this be granted. But “a 
living dog is better than a dead lion." Judge Douglas, if not a 
dead lion /or ihis work, is at least a caged and toothless one. How 
can he oppose the advances of slavery? He don’t care anything 
about it. His avowed mission is impressing the “public heart” 
to care nothing about it. 

‘A leading Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’ 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the African 
slave trade. 

‘Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is ap- 
proaching? He has not said so. Does he really think so? But if 
it is, how can he resist it? For years he has labored to prove it a 
sacred right of white men to take negro slaves into the new ter- 
ritories. Can he possibly show that it is less a sacred right to buy 
them where they can be bought cheapest? And, unquestionably 
they can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. 

‘He had done all in his power to reduce the whole question of 
slavery to one of a mere right of property; and as such, how can 
he oppose the foreign dave trade — how can he refuse that 
trade in that “property” shall be “perfectly free” — unless he 
does it as a protection to the home production? And as the home 
producers will probably not ask the protection, he will be wholly 
without a ground of opposition. 

‘Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully 
be wker to-day than [he] was yesterday — that he may rightfully 
change when he finds himself wrong. 

‘But, can we for that reason, run ahead, and infer that he will 
make any particular change, of which he, himself, has given no 
intimation? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague 
inference? 

‘Now, as ever, I wish to not misrepresent Judge Douglas’ 
position, question his motives, or do aught that can be personally 
offensive to him. 

‘YPhenever, if ever, he and we can come together on principle 
so that our great cause may have assistance from his great ability, 
I hope to have interposed no adventitious obstacle. 

‘But clearly, he is not note with us — he does not pretend to be 
— he does not promise to ever be. 
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‘Out cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by its 
own undoubted friends — those whose hands are free, whose 
hearts are in the work — who do care for the result. 

‘Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over 
thirteen hundred thousand strong. 

‘We did this under the single impulse of resistance to a com- 
mon danger, with every external circumstance against us. 

*Of strange, discordant, and even, hostile elements, we gathered 
from the four winds, and /omed and fought the battle through, 
under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered 
enemy. 

‘Did we brave all ifcen to falier now? — nova — when that 
same enemy is wavoring, dissevered and belligerent? ^ 

‘The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail — if we stand 
firm, we shall not fail. 

*Wi8e councils may accehrate or rrdstakes delay it, but, sooner 
or later the victory is sure to come.’ ® 

Other speakers followed and the convention adjourned amid 
the ‘wildest enthusiasm.’ ® Lincoln gave his manuscript to 
young White and asked him to read the proof of it at the Stale 
Journal office where it was already in type. While the youthful 
reporter was at the task, Lincoln ‘ came into the composing room 
. . . and looked over the revised proofs,’ White relates. ‘He said 
to me that he had taken a great deal of pains with this speech, 
and that he wanted it to go before the people just as he had pre- 
pared it. He added that some of his friends had scolded him a 
good deal about the opening paragraph and the “house divided 
against itself,” and wanted him to change it or leave it out alto- 
gether, but that he believed he had studied this subject more 
deeply than they had, and that he was going to stick to that text, 
whatever happened.’ * 

^ The'famotia senteuce in 'Webstet’s peroration is: ‘When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaveUi may 1 not see him < ?btTii n g on . • • States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent.’ 

Lincoln’s application of this to the Democratic factions in Illinois accurately stated 
the situation, notwithstanding his use of the seemingly inconsistent words ’wavering' 
and 'belligerent,’ a i^t which fuUy answers the criticism that those words convey 
antagonistic ideas. 

* Illinois Daily State Jcumal, June 18, 1858. All italics Lincoln’s. 

• SCoemer, ir, 68-®. ^ White, in Herndon and Weik, 2nd edition, ii, 02. 
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The larger Republican papers of IHinois printed Lincoln’s 
speech in full; smaller ones published the most striking passages 
from it. The Republican State Committee circulated it in 
pamphlet form where it would do most good. Here and there a 
country editor got out a pocket edition of it,^ The Chicago Trib- 
une^ called it ‘masterly,’ ‘statesmanlike,’ ‘the ground work 
of the campaign,’ and praised Lincoln’s ‘dignified and gentle- 
manly bearing towards Mr. Douglas.’ Even Parker was pleased 
with Lincoln — his ^eech was ‘admirable’ and he would win, 
for Douglas was now ‘neither Republican nor Democrat.’ ® 

Under the caption, bepxjbijcan phinciples, the New York 
Tribune* reproduced the whole speech with a brief editorial of 
cordial praise — it was ‘compact and forcible,’ ‘concise and ad- 
mirable,’ and ‘one of his best efforts.’® Thereafter, Greeley 
ceased to urge Blinois Republicans to support Douglas — indeed, 
he had stopped doing so a fortnight before the meeting of the 
Republican State Convention at Springfield. Herndon had sent 
Greeley scoldmg letters of protest. ‘Paddle your own dugout,’ 
exclaimed the New York editor at the end of a sharp note in re- 
ply.® But other papers outside Illmois paid little or no attention 
to Lincoln’s speech.^ It was, however, his most important move 
in the game for the Presidency, a game Lincoln meant to wm.® 

The Douglas press scoffed at Lincoln’s speech: how like Lin- 
coln to call Douglas a *dead lion/ and himself a 'living dog' — 
and how appropriate that term as applied to himself, for, in 
Congress, had he not won and earned a dog’s name ‘Spot’? ® 
* To kill a dead lion, all the “living dogs ” of Illinois have been let 
loose with sharpened fangs. To fight a “toothless” lion, all the 

^ For Instance; Orville F. Bassett, publisher of the True Repuhlicarit Sycamore, Bl. A 
copy, probably unique, is in the Barrett Collection. 

> June 19, 1858. 

■ Parker to Herndon, July 1, 1868. Newton, 177-8. 

* June 24, 1868. ^ New York Tribune, June 24, 1858. 

^ Gredey to Herndon, New York, May 29, 1858. Newton, 164. 

^ Yet the New York correspondent of the Chicago Press and Tribune, in a partisan 
letter against Douglas, July 2, 1858, said that Lincoln’s speech had been 'extensively 
published here and has commanded unqualified adnuration.’ 

* ‘While, however, his political friends were training him for the Senate he was coach'* 
ing himself for the l^sidency, two years thereafter.’ Lincoln: Whitney, i, 266. 

* JMrtoia Daily State Register, July 1, 1858, quoting Chicago Times, 
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living dogs from Cairo to Chicago have been lashed and whipped 
into the hunt.’ Was it a dead or a toothless lion that had at- 
tacked and beaten the Administration with all its patronage, 
backed by ‘a proud and overbearing majority in both houses of 
Congress.’ ^ 

’ In even stronger and much graver terms Democratic editors 
denounced the speech as little short of treason, since, said they, 
it meant war. Throughout the campaign they made fun of Lin- 
coln’s comparison of Douglas and himself as a ’dead lion’ and a 
‘living dog,’ ® 

Wentworth’s paper declared that all Douglas expected to ac- 
complish was to cause a deadlock iu the Legislature and throw 
the election over for two years, and said that the battlefield 
would be Central Illinois.* 

Thus was the Republican campaign in that State formally 
opened, and we shall now see Lincoln, in his fiftieth year, malse 
the first great fight of his life. 

1 ChiGado Daily Times, June 1858, 

* Illinois Daily State Registert June 28, 1858, and succeeding issues of tbat and other 
papers. 

^ Chicago Daily DeTnoorai, June 18, 1858, *The Republicans will sweep the North. 
The Democrats will sweep the South. Dpuglas hopes to get his balance of power in the 
centre of the State. He had made up his mind that the Republicans will help the Demo- 
crats in the South, and the Democrats will help the Republicans lathe Nortli, and that 
his only chance is to hold the balance of power, and throw the election over.* 



CHAPTER IX 

OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN 

The issues between Mr. Lincoln and xnyself^ aa respective candidates for the U.S. 
SeUate» as made up, axe direct, unequivocal, and irrecondlable. He goes for uniform* 
ity in our domestic institutions, for a war of section^ until one or the other shall 
be subdued. I go for the great principle of the lCansa&-Nebra^ bill, the ri^t of the 
people to decide for themselves. DouoIiAb at Chicago, July 9, 1958. 

Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man, this moe and that 
race and the other race being inferiar, and therefore they must be placed in an in- 
ferior position. Let us discard all these things, and unite as one people throughout 
this land, until we shall once more stand up dedaxing that all men axe created equal. 
Lnrcouc? at Chicago, July 10, 1858. 

Pkomptlt Douglas sounded his call to the colors. His post- 
master at Chicago had been removed and a former occupant, 
Isaac Cook, put in his place. Cook, once a Douglas man, was 
a strong local politician who had not been reappointed because 
of shortage in his accounts.^ The Chicago Times ® printed the de- 
tails of the defalcation, and, on the Senate floor, Douglas de- 
nounced him; but he was confirmed, and, with the two United 
States Marshals, managed the fight of the ‘regular Democracy’ 
or ‘National Democracy’ against Douglas. All other Federal 
oflSceholders who stood by the President and thus kept their 
places, together with the scores of those who had been appointed 
to offices from which Douglas men had been ousted, joined in the 
assault on the great party insurgent.* 

Most active and resourceful of these was the special agent 
of the Post Office Department, who was also superintendent 
of mails, postmasters, and route agents in Illinois, Dr. Charles 
Leib, a Democratic clerk in the last session of the Hlinois House 
of Representatives, He was appointed in the place of James 
Ward, who was removed because he would not desert Douglas, 
and Leib at once wired to the Republican Secretary of State: 

^ Chicago Times, March 9, 1858. 

^ lb,, Maxdi 81, 1858. TVhen xiews of Cook’s appointment readied Chicago, the editor 
of the Times wrote the editor of the Illinois State Register that the *town is upside down, 
and if Douglas does not, , , fight the nomination then, he for one, would cease to respect 
him.* James W. Sheahan, Chicago, to Lanphier, Feb. 19, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

* Sheahan, 885-90. 
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*I have Ward’s place.’ ^ Travelling on railroad passes, Leib 
was constantly going from place to place, coordinating the Ad- 
ministration forces, threatening removals, promising appoint- 
ments and stirring up trouble for Douglas in every way.* 

Moreover, he was a go-between for the ‘regular Democrats’ 
and the Republican leaders, and faithfully reported to Ti’umbull 
in Washington the progress of the fight. That Leib also told the 
Republican State Chairman what he was doing is certain, al- 
though this cannot be proved by written evidence, since Judd’s 
papers have been destroyed. Of all this cooperation, however, 
Lincoln was in total ignorance, for we shall hear him say so time 
and again. 

The Administration agent also conferred with local Repub- 
lican editors and workers. Of this we have direct and positive 
proof. Delahay wrote a revealing account of one such conversa- 
tion. ‘Last night with Brown,® English,^ and Leib {Mail agent) 
I spent several hours; Leib is drilling the faithful, and I of late, 
have made a few speaches, sort of Douglass, speaches. Lincoln 
and I went out to Edwardsville Tuesday together. Lincoln 
made a fine Republican speach. My spea^ did not please the 
Republicans, [but] by Brown and Lincoln, it was understood 
what I should say beforehand; my policy is to back up Douglass 
until after the Budkhanan convention nominate ‘their state 
ticket, then I am for Lincoln.’ ® 


^ leib to Hatch or Dubois (Republican State Auditor), March % 1858. CMoago Dm^ 
Tiuiest Maorcb 7, 1858, 

^ When Leib was appointed to the place of a Douglas xnan» removed, Thoa, L. Harris, 
Democratic Eepresentative in the House from the Sprbgiield District, wrote to the 
editor of the Illinois State Register: * 1 hope the first time he gets into the Stale he will be 
tarred and feathered and sent out of it, down the Mississippi on a raft.* Harris to Lan- 
phier (‘Dear Charlie’), Washington, Feb. 27, 1858. Lanphier MSS. And sec CMoago 
Daily Times, March 8, 1858. 

^ George T. Brown, Bepublican, editor of the Alton Courier, 

^ A local politiciBn. 

^ M. W. Delahay, Alton, to Trumbull, May 22, 1858. Trumbull MSS. Of this inci* 
dent Professor Cole says: * Certain radical “black republicans” found endorsement of 
Douglas to be a valuable expedient to prevent the Buchanan men from harmonming 
with the Douglas wing. M. W. Delahay, on Alton radical who bitterly hated Douglas, 
went on the stump for the “little giant” with the understanding of Lincoln and the 
republicans; he remained in the field until the Buchanan convention nominated its state 
ticket; then, according to arrangement, he came out for lincoln.* Era: Cole, 1G6. 

By far the best ^ort account of the campaign of 1858 in Illinois is that of Professor 
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Indeed, unless human natuxe did not function within the Re- 
publican organization and unless the Republican managers re- 
frained altogether from the usual campaign practices during the 
whole of the contest of 1858, there can be no doubt, that in order 
to beat Douglas, the Administration leaders and the Republican 
State Committee were in close touch from first to last.^ 

Therefore just before he left Washington to take the field in 
Illinois, Douglas rose in his place in the Senate and, with a bold- 
ness harsh even for him, denounced what he called the plot 
against him. He alleged that the purpose of it was to divide the 
Democratic Party in Illinois and elect Republicans to all ofiEices 
including that of United States Senator. Leib, especially, was 
held up to execration and scorn. He had been a member of 
Lane’s secret armed band of ‘Danites’ in Kansas, and, in 1866, 
had told Douglas that he once was ‘grand paymaster’ of that 
order, begging Douglas to overlook the fact (Leib was then seek- 
ing an appointment as a Democrat). This was that very organ- 
ization which the Little Giant had ‘exposed’ in his report on 
Kansas, made to the Senate that year. And now, Douglas said, 
he found himself faced by ‘ an unscrupulous coalition ’ of Repub- 
licans and ‘Danite’ Democrats, the most active agent of which 
was this same Leib. Trumbull denied it — Leib ‘is no man of 
ours,’ he said.^ 

Cole, in Chapter vn of hid bi^iant volume. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
Professor Cole*B narrative is the only impartial treatment of the subject. 

1 When Leib secured this appointment early in 1858, the editor of the Chicago TimM 
wrote to Lanphier: 'The object of this is to build up an anti-Douglas party and Leib is to 
be a traveling incendiary stirnng up postmasters, etc. . . . We have a hard fight on 
hand; I do not know what the result will be/ James W. Sheaban, Chicago, to Lanphier, 
Feb. 4, 1858. Lanphier MSS. 

' Thai which is likely io drfeat the Eepuhlican partisans is the coaliiioti between them and 
the Lecompicn qffice-holdera. The people will have none of that.* Cincinnaii Commercial 
(Rep.) * We know that all the federal office-holders of Illinois . . . boast that they have 
made an alliance with the Bepublicons,* etc. Comment of the Chicago Daily Times, 
May 25, 1858. Italics Times*, 

* Cong, Globe, S6th Cong. 1st Sess., Pt. in, 8055-8. June 16, 1858. The lUiruns Daily 
State Register, June 25, 1858, and oilier Douglas papers printed this speech in full. It 
was fine Douglas campaign material. 

*1 will charge the alliance, and I will prove the alliance. Yes, I could here, in the Sen- 
ate, if X could make witnesses speak, prove that this man, Leib, went to the other side 
[Bepublican] of the Chamber, and appealed to them to vote for the confirmation of a 
certain officer in Illinois, in order to help the Republicans beat Douglas.’ Cong, Okhe, 
S5th Cong. 1st Sess., Pt. nr, 8058. June 15, 1858. 

Neither Trumbull, nor any other Republican Senator, made denial. See political re- 
port of Leib to Trumbull infra. 
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In alarm, Trumbull wrote to Lincoln of Douglas’s charge. 
‘We had already seen, by telegraph, a report of Douglas’ general 
onslaught upon everybody but himself,’ Lincoln made answer. 
He reassured TrumbuU, saying that there was no ‘alliance be- 
tween the Republicans and Buchanan men in this State,’ unless 
pleasure at the Democratic split and doing nothing to prevent it, 
could be called so; but there had been no bargain of any kind.^ 
Obviously, however, Lincoln was perturbed, for he read this let- 
ter to his junior partner, and Herndon promptly wrote to Trum- 
bull also: 

‘I adopt all he [Lmcoln] said. ... I know of no such contract 
finished, commenced or in embryo. I think I would know it . . . 
probably sooner and better than Lincoln, for you know he does 
not know the details of how we get along. I do, but he does not. 
That kind of thing does not suit his tastes, nor does it suit me, 
yet I am compelled to do it — do it because I cannot get rid of 
it.’ ® Strange man was the junior partner and indispensable to 
Lincoln’s progress — friend of Parker, Phillips, and the Eastern 
radicals, and associate of Illinois Abolitionists, and yet drill 
sergeant of ‘the wild boys about town; ’ ® also the member of the 
firm who had to do things he did not like but could not ‘get rid 
of.’ Old Onstot’s cryptic statement, that Lincoln had ‘reasons’ 
for making Herndon his partner, was not without meaning. 

At any rate, the Democratic quarrel gave Lincoln his chief 
hope. Writing at the time, Herndon testifies: ‘Mr. Lmcoln was 
here a moment or so since, and he told me that he had just seen 
Col. Dougherty [Administration Democratic candidate for 
State Treasurer], and had a conversation with him. He told 
Lincoln that the National Democracy intended “to run in every 
County and District a National Democrat for each and every 
ofiice.’’ Lincoln replied to this by saying — “If you do this the 
thing is settled — - the battle is fought.” This you may depend 
upon,’ Herndon assured TrumbuU.* 

1 Lincoln, Springfield, to Trumbull, June 88, 1868. Tracy, 87. 

» Herndon, ^rmgfleld, lo Trumbull, June 24, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

* See Cbap. vm, Vol. i, of this work. 

* Herndon, Springfield, to Trumbull, July 8, 1868, Trumbull MSS. 

The Adnoiniatration Democrats were in desperate earnest, — 'the split widens and 
deepens daily; . . . Z hum,' Herndon goes on, because ‘my position — remember where 
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‘ Mr. Douglas has tremendous odds against him/ said the New 
York Times. ‘It Mr. Douglas shall succeed in detaching from 
the Administration Democrats enough to elect him, it will be the 
most brilliant triumph of his life.’ ^ And a Republican paper of 
Cincinnati declared that the ‘critical position’ of Douglas made 
his fight for reelection desperate and fateful.® 

His denunciation of the ‘alliance’ made, Douglas started for 
Chicago, stopping in New York on the way in order to raise 
campaign funds from Tammany, the Republicans Said,® and to 
arrange with Seward for help in return for Douglas’s support of 
the New York Senator for President — campaign canards with- 
out the faintest evidence to support them, and of interest only 
because they were two of the many stories told against Douglas 
in the historic fight between him and Lincoln now at hand. 
Scenes on his trip to the West were the reverse of those of four 
years earlier. Everywhere the people now begged to see and hear 
him. His entry into Chicago was a triumph. All press corre- 
spondents reported it in highly colored language. He was re- 
ceived ‘like a conquering hero,’ wrote one of the most trust- 
worthy and moderate of them.* 

A Committee of Douglas Democrats met him at Michigan 
City, Indiana, and at every stop from that place to Chicago 
Douglas received an ovation. Newspaper men were hard put to 
it to find words to describe the demonstration at that city. The 
Republican nress tried to belittle it, but grudgingly admitted 
its success, albeit it was all ‘cooked up/ they said. Six horses 
drew the carriage in which Douglas rode from the station to the 

my father otiH Broftheir] stand ^ is such that I know what I am talking about.’ Trum- 
bull MSS. Herndon’s father and brother were strong Buchanan men. 

^ New York Times, July 18, 1868. 

* CincinTiati Cimmercid, July 6, 1858. 

» In the heat of the campaign, the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 10, 1858, charged that about 
three weeks before a Douglas emissary got a promise from Tammany to contribute 
$50,000 to his campaign fund. This charge must be considered with relation to the 
results'of the panic and the fren^ of the campaign. Absurd as it was, the story was 
thought to be effective political ammunition at a time when both parties considered any 
tale le^timate that mi^t hurt the other side. 

* Henry Villard, correspondent York StaaU-Zeihing, Memoirs of Henry Villard, 
1 , 92, Young Villwd idso sent letters gratuitously to the Philadelphia Press throughout 
the Lincoln-Douglas campaign, lb., 91 n. Villard was twenty-three years old at this 
time. 
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Tremont House. The streets were so densely packed that way 
could be made but slowly through the throngs. The roar of 
cannon was unbroken. Continuous cheers arose. Frenzied men 
strove to reach the carriage and shake Douglas’s hand. From 
the windows ‘fair ladies’ waved handkei’chiefs, and their voices 
mingled with the deeper roars of welcome. ‘Chicago has never 
before witnessed such a sight.’ ^ The fighting spirit among his 
followers was aroused, for Douglas, the fighter, had come home 
to lead them. 

In spite of the self-suppression of his opinion after the lUmois 
Republicans had rejected his advice, Greeley could not restrain 
his pen when the telegraph flashed to New York descriptions of 
Douglas’s reception. ‘The vast assemblage . . . was a well de- 
served’ tribute to Douglas: if expediency had influenced him to 
fight the Administration and its Kansas policy, he had displayed 
‘rare and profoimd sagacity;’ while if he had been inspired by 
principle he had earned still higher praise. In any case, the sole 
credit would be due to Douglas if the Democratic party was 
saved from utter wreck.® 

When Douglas stepped on to the balcony of the hotel to make 
his speech, more than twelve thousand people stood before him 
in the street below — the Douglas papers said thirty thousand.® 
Again and again the cheering broke out. Douglas asked for 
quiet. Finally he began. He was very tired and he spoke with- 
out written preparation or even notes. 

Such a reception, ‘so great in numbers that no human voice 
can be heard to its countless thousands,’ was the public endorse- 
ment of a great principle and not a tribute to him, said Douglas. 
‘[Voices, “Itis!” “You have deserved it,” and great applause.] ’ 
No! he exclaimed; ‘It is an expression of your devotion to that 
great principle of self-government [cries of “hear,” “hear”] to 
which my life for many years past has been and in the whole 
future will be devoted. [Immense cheering.] ’ 

Douglas said that he had fought the Lecompton Constitution, 

» Chieago Times, July 10, ISfiS, »s quoted in Sheahan, 898-400, 

• New York Tribune, July 12, 1858, clipped in lUinois Daily Slate Register, July 21, 
1858. 

> Estiiaate of CAieago Times, July 10, 1858, and CMaago Press and Tribune, July 12, 
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because it violated that principle, and, with others, he had 
‘forced them’ to send it back to Kansas to be voted on by the 
people next August. So that subject was now out of the way. 
‘[Immense applause.]’ Senator Crittenden, some ‘glorious 
Americans and old line whigs from the south,’ and the Eepub- 
licans had joined him in the fight and deserved as much credit 
as he. He had defended the principle of popular sovereignty 
right there in Chicago in the face of ‘great dissatisfaction, 
[Shame! Shame!]’ and the Legislature, chosen immediately 
thereafter, had endorsed that principle. Had he not done his 
duty in fighting for that same principle again.'’ ‘ [Cries of “yes ! ” 
“yes!” and cheers.]’ In the Senate he had once fought for it 
against opposition from the North, and recently against re- 
sistance from the South. ‘[Cheers.]’ Everywhere he had pledged 
himself to do that; ‘Have I not redeemed that pledge? [cries of 
“yes!” “yes!” and three tremendous cheers.]’ 

He willed to be frank, Douglas said. He had attacked the 
Lecompton constitution not because it had slavery in it, but 
solely because the whole ins trument was not to be submitted to 
the people. It would have been the same had a free State plan 
been offered in the same way. ‘I deny their [Congress] right to 
force a good thing upon a people who are unwilling to receive 
it [cries of “good!” “good!” and cheers].’ That was the mean- 
ing of popular sovereignty. 

It is ‘the great principle upon which all our institutions rest. 
It is no answer to this argument to say that slavery is an evil 
and hence should not be tolerated. . . . You allow them [the 
people] to decide for themselves whether they desire a Maine 
liquor law or not; . . . what kind of common schools they will 
have; . . . the relations between husband and wife parent and 
child, and guardian and ward; in fact, ... all other questions, 
and why not upon this question? [Cheers.] ’ 

Here Douglas went out of his way to compliment Lincoln. *I 
take great pleasure in saying that I have known personally and 
intimately, for about a quarter of a century, the worthy gentle- 
man who has been nominated for my place [A voice, “He will 
never get it” and cheers], and I will say that I regard him as a 
kind, amiable, an intelligent gentleman, a good citizen and an 
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honorable opponent; and whatever issue I may have with him 
will be of principle and not involving personalities. [Cheers.] ’ 

Lincoln’s ‘well prepared and carefully written’ speech before 
the Springfield Convention stated two distinct propositions, 
upon whidi ‘I shall take a direct and bold issue with him [great 
applause].’ Consider the first, ‘scripture quotations and all 
[Laughter],’ the denial that the Nation could endure half slave 
and half free. That meant uniformity in local laws and do- 
mestic institutions of all the States, said Douglas. Thus Lincoln 
invited ceaseless conflict until slavery should be established or 
abolished everywhere — ‘a war of sections, a war of the North 
against the South, of the free States against the slave States — 
a war of ejttermmation to be continued relentlessly, until the one 
or the other shall be subdued and all the States shall either be- 
come free or become slave.’ For that was what it would come to 
in the end. 

Such uniformity was neither possible nor desirable. The 
founders of the Nation Icnew that what would suit one section 
would not do for another; and so they provided that each State 
should be sovereign over its domestic affairs, and the general 
Government should exercise only ‘specified powers which were 
general and national. [Cheers.]’ 

That was the ‘fundamental principle’ of our complex State 
and Federal system, asserted Douglas, and ‘my friend, Mr. 
Lincoln, has totally misapprehended’ it. In politics, in religion, 
in industry, in all the activities and conduct of fife, ‘ uniformity 
is the parent of despotism the world over;’ apply it and ‘you 
have destroyed the greatest safeguard which our institutions 
have thrown around the rights of the citizen. [“Bravo,” and 
great applause.] ’ 

How could such uniformity be had? Only by ‘merging the 
rights and sovereignty of the States in one consolidated empire, 
and vesting congress with the plenary power to mako all the 
police regulations, domestic and local laws, uniform throughout 
the limits of the republic.’ 

When that shall have been done, prophesied Douglas, ‘then 
the states will all be slave or all be free; then negroes will vote 
everywhere or nowhere; then you will have a Maine liquor law 
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[prohibition] in every state or none; then you will have uniform- 
ity in all things local and domestic by the authority of the 
federal government. But, when you attain that uniformity 
you will have converted these thirty-two, sovereign, independ- 
ent states into one consolidated empire, with the imiformity 
of despotism reigning triumphant throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, [“hear,” “hear,” “bravo,” and great ap- 
plause.]’ 

Variety in local regulations and domestic institutions was 
vital to liberty, insisted Douglas. If freedom was to be pre- 
served, the sovereignty of the States must be maintained. 

Douglas said that he took ‘direct issue’ with Lincoln’s attack 
upon the Supreme Court. Under the American system it was 
the duty of the Courts to e^ound the Constitution and construe 
the laws; and when the decision of a case was made, all must 
yield to it. ‘ [Cheers.] ’ Upon that principle ‘ our rights, and our 
liberty, and our property aU depend. ... I have no idea of ap- 
pealing from the decision of the supreme court upon a constitu- 
tional question to the decision of a tumultuous town meeting. 
[Cheers.] ’ 

A Chicago lawyer once advocated appeals from the State Su- 
preme Court to two Justices of the Peace. ‘ [Great Laughter and 
applause.] My friend, Mr. Lincoln, who sits behind me reminds 
me that that proposition was made when I was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. Be that as it may, I do not think that fact adds 
any greater weight or authority to the suggestion. [Renewed 
laughter and applause.] It matters not with me who was on the 
bench, whether Mr. Lincoln or myself, whether a Lockwood or a 
Smith,^ a Taney or a Marshall; the decision of the highest tri- 
bunal known to the Constitution of the Country must be final 
until it is reversed by an equally high authority. [Cries of 
“bravo” and applause.] 

‘Hence I am opposed to this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, by 
which he proposes to take an appeal from the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon these high constitutional 
questions, to a republican caucus sitting in the country [A voice 
— “call it Freesoil,” and cheers.] Yes, or to any other caucus or 

* See Vol. I, ITt, 395, of tMa work. 
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town meeting, wheii.er it be Bepublican, American, or Demo* 
cratic. [Cheers.]’ 

Maintain the Constitution, obey the laws, uphold the Courts> 
thundered Douglas, and the crowd responded with booming 
cheers. Lincoln’s reason, he continued, for opposing the Dred 
Scott decision was as bad as his hostility to the Supreme Court 
itself — the reason that, in holding that a negro, descended 
from slaves, could not be a citizen, the Court violated the con- 
stitutional guarantee that citizens of one State should have all 
the privileges of citizens of other States. The Supreme Court 
ruled that that guarantee was for the white man only, and Lin- 
coln asserted that it covered negroes, too. 

With the skill of the seasoned debater and campaigner, Doug- 
las made this statement of Lincoln’s position the reason for that 
appeal which was to be the most attractive to voters throughout 
the lurid months of fighting ahead of him. It was an appeal, 
too, that gave Lincoln more trouble than anything else that 
Douglas said, and that forced Lincoln to say some remarkable 
things. The Little Giant had made the same argument many 
times before, but during the whole campaign he mercilessly 
pressed the point anew. It was Douglas’s favorite plea for 
white supremacy, and many Republicans were affected by it. 

Even Charles L. Wilson, editor of the Chicago Journal, the 
man who, at Springfield, had placed Lincoln in nomination, 
was as much against ‘negro equality’ as he was against slavery. 
He had writtMi to Trumbull a month before the State Con- 
vention was held:^ ‘If there is one rock more dangerous than 
another in the pathway of the Republican party it is this.’ 
Douglas now roUed this ‘dangerous rock’ right in front of the 
Republicans’ marching feet: 

‘This government ... is founded on the white basis. [Great 
applause.] It was made by the white man, for the white man, to 
be administered by white men. [Cheers.] ’ To be sure, members 
of any ‘inferior race’ ought to have all the rights they could use 
‘consistent with the safety of society’ and ‘each state must de- 
cide for itself the nature and extent of these rights. [“Hear,” 
“hear” and applause.]’ 

1 WOson to Trumbull, Chicago, May 12, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 
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Ulinois had rightly decided that negroes should neither be 
slaves nor voters; Maine said negroes could vote; neither State 
had a ri^t to comidain of the policy of the other. ‘ [“ That’s so,” 
and cheers.]’ New York put a property qualification on negro 
suffrage. ‘ [Laughter.] ’ While Douglas did not approve of that, 
he said, it was not for him or any outsider to tell New York 
what she should do. 

In like manner, other States thought slavery best for them — 
‘Virginia has the same power by virtue of her sovereignty to 
protect slavery within her limits as Plinois has to banish it for- 
ever from her own borders. [“Hear,” “hear,” and applause.]’ 
In this as in all domestic regulations, Lincoln’s rule of uniform- 
ity was neither possible nor right — nor yet wise. 

‘I do not adcnowledge that the states must all be free or must 
all be slave. I do not acknowledge that the negro must have 
civil and political rights everywhere or nowhere,’ that California 
should give Chinese the same privileges that Ulinois might 
grant them, that the imported coolies ‘must necessarily be put 
upon an equality with the white race. [Cheers.]’ 

So, said Douglas, ‘the issues between Mr. Lincoln and myself, 
as respective candidates for the TJ.S. senate, as made up, are 
direct, unequivocal, and irreconcilable. He goes for uniformity 
in our domestic institutions, for a war of sections, until one or 
the other shall be subdued. I go for the great principle of the 
Kansas-Nebradca bill, the right of the people to decide for them- 
selves.’ 

Here a frenzy of cheering stopped Douglas; ‘dieer after cheer 
rent the air;’ as the demonstration went on, fireworks were set 
off, a band played ‘Yankee Doodle,’ for a long time Douglas 
could not go on. ‘The scene at this period was glorious beyond 
description,’ reported the leading Douglas new^aper. With 
most of that great throng, at least, the racial appeal had 
won. 

With all his ruight, Douglas pressed his advantage: *I am op- 
posed to negro equality’ — again the approving uproar broke 
out. Preserve the piuity of our Government as well as the purity 
of our race; no amalgamation political or otherwise with inferior 
races! ‘ [Renewed applause.]’ See what such mixture had done 
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in Mexico, Central America, South America, everywhere that it 
has taken place. ‘[“True,” “true.”]’ Give ‘dependent races’ 
every privilege the safety of society would permit — but social, 
political or any other equality? Never! Once more, wave upon 
stormy wave of cheering swept up from the great crowd. 

Logically, it was the end of Douglas’s speech; but conditions 
were now ideal for an attaclc upon the political combination 
against him. He made it. ‘The Republican leaders have formed 
an alliance, an unholy, unnatural alliance, with a portion of the 
unscrupulous federal oflSce holders. I intend to fight that allied 
army wherever I meet them. [Cheers.] I know that they deny 
the alliance while avowing the common purpose, but yet these 
men who are trying to divide the Democratic party for the pur- 
pose of electing a Republican senator in my place, are just as 
much the agents, the tools, the supporters of Mr. Lincoln as if 
they were avowed Republicans, and expect their reward for 
their services when the Republicans come into power. [Cries of 
“That is true,” and cheers.] 

‘I shall deal with these allied forces just as the Russians dealt 
with the allies at Sebastopol. The Russians when they fired a 
broadside at the common enemy did not stop to inquire whether 
it hit a Trenchman, an Englishman, or a Turk, nor will I stop 
Paughter and great applause], nor shall I stop to inquire whether 
my blows hit the Republican leaders or their allies, who are . . . 
acting in concert with the Republicans to defeat the Demo- 
cratic party and itsnommees. [Cheers and cries of “bravo.”] 

Tired out, Douglas said he must stop — ‘No! No! Go on!* 
came the cries. No, he had not been in bed for two nights and 
had a right to a little sleep ; — again the cheers arose. He had 
spoken without preparation and in a desultory manner, he said, 
and he may have forgotten some points he wished to make. The 
reception had repaid him for all he had done in the public inter- 
est still more cheers. Finally Douglas ceased; the crowd 
would not leave but stood there shouting. At the comer of 
tod Dearborn streets a big piece of fireworks was set off, reveal- 
ing flaming letters until p-o-p-tj-l-a-b s-o-v-b-b-e-i-g-n-t-y 

‘ The text differs somewhat from that given by Linoota on the following doy. Worht. 

m, 20. -'a a w 
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was spelled out. For an hour thousands lingered acclaiming 
their chieftain and his motto.^ 

When Douglas left the balcony loud calls for Lincoln came. 
‘Lincolnl’ ‘Lincoln!* ‘Lincoln!’ cried his followers lustily. He 
refused to speak — it was too late, he said, but he would talk to 
them the next night. 

The Douglas press was frantic with joy, that of the Repub- 
licans jeered. ‘The enthusiasm was really all manufactured for 
the occasion’ and there was little even of that — at least so the 
editor of the Chicago Press and Tribune reported to Trumbull, 
adding that all Republicans ‘were disgusted.’ ® Next morning 
that paper announced that Lincoln would make answer to 
Douglas that night at the same place. Handbills to like effect 
were scattered over the city. Lincoln had sat just within the 
window behind Douglas, and taken notes of all he said, albeit 
Douglas’s speech was mostly a restatement of former speeches, 
some of which Lincoln had heard and all of which he had read. 
Moreover, Douglas’s speech was printed in the papers the morn- 
ing after it was made. 

In order to be present at Douglas’s meeting, Lincoln had come 
to Chicago from Springfield the night before, for Herndon 
wrote; ‘Douglas is to be in Chicago on the 9th inst., and 
Lincoln told me he should be on hand and hear what the giant 
had to say. This is, I think, prudent.’® 

The Lincoln meeting was as big as that of Douglas, Lincoln 
wrote to Roemer five days later, ‘and five times as enthusias- 
tic.’ * Moreover, he eontmued, it was ‘gotup without trumpery.’ 

^ lllirma Daily State Eegister, July IS, 1858, clipped from Ckioago Tines, Douglas’s 
Chicago speech was published in full in the New York Times, July 13, New York Herald, 
July 14, 1858, and in other Eastern Democratic and Conservative papers, usually with 
favorable editorial comment, but sometimes with expression of regret that he had 
broken with his party. 

* C. H. Bay to Trumbull, Chicago, Press and Tfibune office, July 17, 1858. IVum- 
bull MSS. 

* Herndon, Springfield, to Trumbull, July 8, 1858. Trumbull MSS. The Chiet^o 
Daily D&mtyrat, July 0, 1858, said that Lmcoln was in Chicago trying a case in Court, and 
the Bepublioan papers said at the time that his presence in Chicago was purely ^aoci^ 
dental/ 

^ The Chicago Press and Tribune, July 12, 1858, said that Lincoln's meeting was * about 
three-fourths as large as that of the previous evening . , . ; and in point of enthmnasm, 
about four times as great. ... We presume that 12,000 is a liber^ reckoning for the 
Douglas meeting and 9000 for that of Lincsoln.* 
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Douglas’s speech was bombast, his ‘rampant endorsement of 
the Dred Scott decision’ actually lost him votes. His tactics 
were to make it appear that he was having ‘a triumphal entry 
into, and march through the country.’ Friends thought that 
‘we could have voted him down in that very crowd,’ and this 
opinion was confirmed in Lincoln’s mind by ‘the strong call for 
me to qjeak, when he closed.’ So let Koemer not be alarmed. 
‘I write this for your private eye, to assure you that there is no 
solid shot in these bombastic parades of his.’ ^ 

In this humor Lincoln q;)oke from the balcony of the Tremont 
House on the night of July 10, 1868. ‘Senator Douglas was not 
present,’ testified Lincoln,® Just as all Douglas men had turned 
out for their hero the night before, so now Lincoln men made up 
most of the crowd. He was introduced by the editor of the 
Chicago Journal, ‘A perfect storm of cheers’ ® broke out when 
Lincoln’s tall form was seen, and they were continued until he 
asked for quiet.* Lincoln began by banking Douglas and his 
friends for having given him a good seat the night before and 
for ‘otherwise very courteous’ treatment by them. 

The first thing Lincoln made note of, was Douglas’s charge of 
the bi-partisan alliance against him and his defiance that, like 
the Russians at Sebastopol, he would fire without caring which 
of the allies he hit. ‘ Get out your specks,’ cried a voice from the 
crowd while Lincoln was looking over the paper containing 
Douglas’s speech. Finally he found the passage he wanted, and 
read what Douglas had said, and continued; 

‘Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? [Laughter,] 
Just to think of it! right at the outset of his canvass, I, a poor, 
kind, amiable, intelligent PLaughter] gentleman [Laughter and 
renewed cheers] — I am to be slain in this way. Why, my friend 
the judge is not only, as it tons out, not a dead Hon, nor even a 
living one — he is the rugged Russian bear. [Roars of laughter 
and applause.]’ Well, if we are the allies and he the Russian, 
‘we barely suggest to him that these allies look Sebastopol. 

^ Lincoln to Koemer, July 15, 1858. Tracy, 88-00. 

^ Note in Lincoln’s handwriting opposite report of Lincoln’s speech corrected by hun. 
Barrett Collection. 

‘ Chkago Daily Jmrnd and Chioago Ptm and Tribune, July 13, 1858* 

* Ib, and Okicago Daily Demoorat, July 1858, 
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PLong and tremendous applause.]’ There was no alliance be- 
tween the Buchanan men and the Hepublicans so far as con- 
tribution of money or sacrifice of principle was concerned. T 
protest that I neither know anything of it nor do I believe it,’ 
asserted Lincoln. But if for Republicans to be rather glad to 
see the Democratic Party split was an alliance, ‘I confess I am 
in.’ A Buchanan man had told him, testified Lincoln, that he 
wanted to beat Douglas because he had deserted the President 
at ‘the very hardest point to turn,’ in the very trouble Doug- 
las himself had stirred up by his Kansas-Nebraska bill. ‘[Ap- 
plause.] ’ 

‘Popular Sovereignty! everlasting popular sovereignty! 
[Laughter and continued cheers.] . . . What is it? Why, it is the 
sovereignty of the people!’ But the Dred Scott decision said 
that if one man took slaves to a Territory, the people could not 
keep them out. When they made a State Constitution they 
could exclude slavery, but during all the preceding years of Ter- 
ritorial Government slaves could be taken in, so that they would 
be there when the Territory became a State. Thus the people 
would have to tolerate slavery — ‘for they will not take the 
negro slaves and absolutely deprive the owners of them.’ In 
making this point, Lincoln used a great many words, and some 
of his sentences were somewhat involved and very long.^ 

What was there new in the statement that the people could 
form a State Constitution? That always had been so, said Lin- 
coln. Why should Douglas pledge himself to fight all his life 
for that which nobody — certainly no Republican — opposed 
but which ‘Judge Douglas thinks he has invented? [Applause.] 
I suppose that Judge Douglas will claim in a little while that he 
is the inventor of the idea that the people should govern them- 
selves [cheers and laughter]; that nobody ever thought of such 
a thing until he brought it forward.’ ® Lincoln repeated the 

> Tf'aris, m, SS-B. All citations of pages are from Lincoln’s Worh, and expressions of 
applftuse are ^om the leport of the speech in the Ckioago Daily DeTnoeratj July 13, 1858, 
wMch report Lincoln very carefully corrected with a pen for an edition of the debates 
between him and Douglas printed two years later, leaving in all brackets about laughter, 
applause, cheers, etc. The original scrapbook containing the newspaper reports of the 
speeches of both men, with Lincoln's changes in ink on the mar^, is in the Barrett 
Collection. 
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equality clause of the Declaration of Independence: ‘There is 
the origin of popular sovereignty. [Loud applause.] Who, then, 
shall come in at this day and claim that he invented itP [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] ’ 

flatly denied that Douglas deserved the credit for 
beating the Lecompton Constitution. To be sure he had done 
right in fighting it, but ‘all the Republicans in the nation op- 
posed it, and they would have opposed it just as much without 
Judge Douglas’s aid as with it.’ Lincoln had been against it be- 
fore Douglas took his stand, and for the same reason that Doug- 
las belatedly gave. ‘I pointed out in a speech a year ago,^ 
which I hold in my hand now, that no fair chance was to be 
given to the people. [“Read it;” “read it.”]’ Lincoln refused. 

‘Gentlemen, reading from speeches is a very tedious business, 
particularly for an old man who has to put on spectacles, and 
more so if the man be so tall that he has to bend over to the 
light. [Laughter.]’ 

Lincoln agreed with Douglas, he said, that the defeat of the 
Lecompton Constitution was a good thing. ‘Who defeated it? 
[A voice: “Judge Douglas.”]’ Yes, Lincoln retorted, if Douglas 
controlled the two anti-Lecompton Democrats in the Senate, he 
furnished three votes, while the Republicans furnished twenty, 
and in the House twenty votes to the Republicans, ninety odd. 
Now, who was it that did the work? [A voice: “Douglas.”] 
Why, yes, Douglas did it? To be sure he did’ — and Lincoln 
went on trying to show that Douglas should not be supported 
for having beaten Buchanan’s Kansas plan, the crowd inter- 
rupting with such cries as ‘Who killed the bill?’ and ‘Douglas!’ 
until Lincoln almost lost his temper.* 

To cries of ‘Good,’ ‘good,’ Lincoln repeated the house-divided 
part of his Springfield speech. Douglas had drawn wrong in- 
ferences from that language, said Lincoln; he had merely stated 
what would happen, not what he thought ought to take place. 
He did not even say that he wished slavery to be put in course 
of ultimate ejctinction. ‘I do say so now, however. [Applause.] ’ 
It was true, as Douglas said, that that speech had been carefully 
prepared. 


* Worht m, ^7^, 
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‘I am not [a] master of language; I have not a fine education; 
I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, 
as I believe you call it,’ said Lincoln with that self-depreciation 
which he made use of so often, especially when attacking Doug- 
las, and which was so notable a part of his method throughout 
this particular campaign. 

But, continued Lincoln, what he had said did not bear ‘any 
such construction as Judge Douglas puts upon it’ — at least he 
knew what he meant, said Lincoln. Of course the Government 
had ‘endured eighty-two years half slave and half free;’ but it 
had lasted so long only because the public believed all that time 
that slavery would finally die out. ‘ [Good, good and applause.] ’ 
Lincoln asserted that he had always hated slavery, but he had 
kept quiet about it ‘until this new era of the introduction of the 
Nebraska biU began. I always beli&ied that everybody was 
against it, and that it was in course of ultimate extinction.’ ^ 

The framers of the Constitution thought so too — else why 
did ‘those old men’ ® exclude slavery from ‘new Territory, where 
it had not already gone?’ or put a period on the African slave 
trade? Those who now resist the spread of slavery are doing 
only what the founders of this Government had done. [Cheers.] 
People of the free States had no right to meddle with slavery in 
the slave States and ought not to want to do it — he had said 
that a hundred times. Douglas’s charge that he wanted to in- 
terfere with that institution where it existed was unwarranted. 
If he ever had said anything from which such an inference could 
be drawn, ‘I now correct it.’ ® 

Here the shouts of the Seventh Ward Delegation announced 
that they were coming in procession. They were received with 
enthusiastic cheers. They were Germans, and Lincoln soon 
made an appeal, directed to them e^ecially, that went to their 
hearts. 

He did not favor ‘general consolidation of all the local in- 
stitutions of the various States,’ Lincoln insisted. How on earth 

1 Works, xJXf 80-S. 

’ This was> of course, a mere figure of speech ^ the framera of the Ordinance of 1787 
and of the Conatitution were, mostly, young men. 

« Works, m, 38-4. 
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could such an inference be drawn from anything he had said? 
He was for the principle of local self-government, but Douglas 
misapplied it. Bach State could do as it liked with all local mat- 
ters ‘that interfere with the right of no other State,’ and the 
General Government could do nothing that did not ‘concern 
the whole.’ So how could Douglas infer that, because Lincoln 
willed to put slavery where the public would feel that it would 
jBnaJly come to an end, he therefore wanted Illinois to interfere 
with the cranberry laws of Indiana? 

Perhaps Douglas drew that inference because he looks upon 
slavery, ‘this matter of keeping one sixth of the population of 
the whole nation in a state of oppression and tyranny unequaled 
m the world . . . as . . . only equal to the question of the cran- 
berry laws of Indiana — as something having no moral question 
in it,’ like pasturing land with cattle or planting it with tobacco. 
But ‘a vast portion of the American people’ did not look upon 
slavery as so small a thing, but considered it ‘a vast moral evil,’ 
just as the Fathers believed it to be, and ‘not as an evil merely 
confining itself to the States where it is situated.’ Still, under 
the Constitution, in the States where it exists, ‘we have no right 
to interfere with it.^ [Great applause.] ’ He was not for ‘uni- 
formity of domestic regulations in all the States,’ Lincoln re- 
iterated, ‘by which I suppose it is meant, if we raise corn here, 
we must make sugarcane grow here too.’ What nonsense! 

Lincoln was opposed to the Dred Scott decision, he said, but 
‘I do not resist it. . . . All that I am doing is refusing to obey it 
as a political rule.’ For example, if he were in Congress, he 
would vote to prohibit slavery in a new Territory in spite of the 
Dred Scott decision. ‘[Applause. “Good for you;” “we hope to 
see it;” “that’s right.”] ’ He submitted to it so far as concerned 
Dred Scott, said Lincoln, but ‘we mean to reverse it, and we 
mean to do it peaceably, [Loud applause — cries of “good.”] ’ 
If another like case came before the Supreme Court, the Dred 
Scott decision would control it, ‘unless the court decides in an- 
other way. . . . Well, we mean to do what we can to have the 
court decide the other way.’ 

Judicial decisions had no such sacredness as Douglas threw 

^ Worha, ni, 83-7. 
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around them. Lincoln said he had never heard of such a thing. 
That very court had rendered decisions just the opposite of that 
in the Dred Scott case. *It is the first of its kind; it is an astou- 
isher in legal history [Laughter] . . . based upon falsehood ... as 
to the facts ... a new wonder of the world [Laughter and ap- 
plause] — and no decision made on any question.’ No such de- 
cision had ever been held ‘by the profession as law.’ It always 
required ‘confirmation before the lawyers regarded it as settled 
law.’ 

Douglas himself once approved the course of General Jackson 
when he declared that the Supreme Court could not ‘lay down a 
rule to govern a co-ordinate branch of the government, . . . each 
member had sworn to support that Constitution as he under- 
stood it.’ Douglas some years ago had said that Jackson was 
right. So ‘what has now become of all his tirade against “re- 
sistance to the Supreme Court?’’ [“Gone up,” “Gone to the 
theatre.”] ’ ^ 

Why did Douglas confine to the Republican leaders his war- 
fare on the alleged alliance against him? Because ‘he wants it 
understood that the mass of the Republican party are really his 
friends.’ But where would that party be if Republicans helped 
reSlect Douglas? In this ‘mighty issue . . . upon which hang 
the destinies of the nation,’ said Lincoln, ‘it is nothing to you — 
Tifttbing to the mass of the people . . . whether or not Judge 
Douglas or myself shall ever be heard of after this night.’ If the 
Lecompton question should come up again, Douglas ‘stands 
where he stood when in spite of him and his opposition you built 
up the Republican party. If you indorse him, you tell him you 
do not care whether slavery be voted up or down, and he will 
close, or try to close, your mouths with his declaration repeated 
by the day, the week, the month, and the year. ... [A voice 
“Hit him again.”] 

‘I could ask the Republican party, after all the hard names 
Judge Douglas has called them by, all his repeated charges of 
their inclination to marry with and hug negroes, all his declara- 
tions of Black Republicanism — by the way, we are improvi^, 
the black has got rubbed off — but with all that, if he be in- 

» WwH in, 87-41. 
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dorsed by Republican votes, where do you stand? Plainly, you 
stand ready saddled, bridled, and harnessed, and waiting to be 
driven over to the slavery extension camp of the nation, [A 
voice, “We will hang ourselves first ”] . . . every man with a rope 
around his neck, that halter being held by Judge Douglas.’ 

Even it the Republican Party should thus foolishly dissolve, 
a new one would form in time to keep new regions for ‘free 
white laborers, who want the land to bring up their families 
upon. It is better then, to save the work while it is begun. You 
have done the labor; maintain it, keep it.’ If Republicans 
should go off after Douglas now, ‘as surely as God reigns over 
you, . . . you will at last come back after your wanderings, 
merely to do your work over again. [Loud applause.] ’ ^ 

No one wants to deny that the Government was made for 
white men, in the form Douglas put it, said Lincoln; but again 
Douglas indulged ‘his passion for drawing inferences that are 
not warranted,’ Here Lincoln repeated, word for word, his 
Springfield speech of the year before about not wanting a negro 
woman for either slave or wife, ‘ [I^aughter and cheers], ’ there 
being enough whites and blacks of both sexes to marry their own 
kind, and that the races would not mix in the Territories if the 
inferior one was not allowed to go there. ‘ [Immense applause, a 
voice, “Three cheers for Lincoln!’’ The cheers were given with 
a hearty good will.]’ ^ 

Then Lincoln made his appeal to the Germans. The Fourth of 
July was celebrated m memory of those ‘iron men’ who won our 
independence and founded our Government, From such men 
we were descended, and had made progress unparalleled in the 
history of the world. But perhaps half our people had a different 
ancestry — they were immigrants from Europe who, neverthe- 
less, here found ‘themselves our equal in all things.’ For they 
were spiritual kinsmen of the men who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence which said that ‘all men are created equal.’ 

That ‘moral sentiment taught in that day’ made these im- 
migrants feel that they ‘were blood of the blood, and flesh of the 
flesh, of the men who wrote that Declaration [Loud long 
continued applause], and so they are. That is the dectric cord 
*2i.,46-e. This is in the ITorfc*. 
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in that Declaration that linlra the hearts of patriotic and liberty- 
loving men together, that will link those patriotic hearts as long 
as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men throughout the 
world. [Applause.]’^ 

How did the Declaration square with Douglas’s idea of ‘don’t 
care if slavery is voted up or down,’ or with the Dred Scott de- 
cision? *[A voice, Hit him again.]’ Douglas said that the De- 
claration meant only that Americans asserted their equality 
with the English people. ‘According to his construction, you 
Germans are not connected with it.’ Douglas’s teachings tended 
to destroy love of liberty and change the form of our Govern- 
ment. His reasoning, that inferior races should have only such 
rights as they were capable of enjoying, was ‘the arguments 
that kings have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the 
world . . . the same old serpent that says, You work and I eat.’ 

If Douglas’s ‘don’t care’ proposition were accepted, ‘it does 
not stop with the negro.’ "Where would the process of making 
exceptions to the Declaration end? ‘If one man says it does not 
mean a negro, why not another say it does not mean some other 
man? If that Declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute- 
book in which we fin d it, and tear it out ! Who is so bold as to do 
it? If itis not true, let us tear it out. [cries of “No, no.”] Let us 
stick to it, then; [Cheers.] let us stand firmly by it, then. [Ap- 
plause.]’ 

When the Government was founded certain conditions ex- 
isted that had to be submitted to. ‘We had slaves among us; 
we could not get our Constitution tmless we permitted them to 
remain in slavery;’ that unavoidable submission ‘does not de- 
stroy the principle that is the charter of our liberties. Let that 
charter stand as our standard.’ 

"When the Saviour said, “‘Be ye [therefore] perfect even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’” he did not expect 
any one to reach such excellence; but ‘hq set that up as a stand- 
ard, and he who did most toward reaching that standard at- 
tained the highest degree of moral perfection.’ So let the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal, ‘be as nearly reached as we 
can. If we cannot give freedom to every creature, let us do 

^ WofhSt jxtp 46^i 
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nothing that will impose slavery upon any other creature. [Ap- 
plause.l Let us then turn this government back into the channel 
in which the framers of the Constitution originally placed it.* 
Otherwise *we are tending in the contrary direction that our 
friend Judge Douglas proposes — not intentionally working 
in the traces that tend to make this one universal slave nation. 
[A voice, “That is so.”] He is one that runs in that direction, 
and as such I resist hito.’ 

Thus Lincoln reached the climax of his peroration. ‘Let us 
discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man, 
race and that race and the other race being inferior, and 
therefore they must be placed in an inferior position. Let us 
discard all these things, and unite as one people throughout 
this land, until we shall once more stand up declaring that all 
men are created equal.’ ^ 

Ritig m g cheers came like blasts of a thousand bugles.* Lin- 
coln had struck the chord that appealed most to the fighting Re- 
publicans of Northern Illinois. His letter of elation to Koemer 
was wholly justified. Not since the emotional scenes at Bloom- 
ington when he made his ‘Lost Speech’ two years before, had 
such a demonstration been witnessed by him. The sheer oratory 
of the closing passages of his Chicago speech had worked its i^ell. 

The leading Republican papers of Illinois published Lincoln’s 
qieech in full and praised it highly; the Douglas press made 
scornful reference to it; the few Buchanan organs were not 
abusive, to say the least. Stating that Lincoln’s presence in 
Chicago at the time was purely ‘accidental’ ® the Gkicago Press 
and Tribune declared that, in spite of hurried preparation, his 
speech was an ‘overwhelming refutation’ of that of Douglas, 
and that while the Douglas audience had been indifferent, Lin- 
coln’s ‘was enthusiastically for Lincoln’ — in short, Lincoln 
had ‘knocked Douglas higher than a kite.’ * 

In the East, journals friendly to Douglas were fair to Lincoln 
and printed his speech as conspicuously as they had published 

^ Worh^ m, 19-52. 

^ lUinou Daily State Journal, July IS, 1858, and other Bepublican papers. 

’ Herndon to Trumbull, July 8, 1858. Trumbull MSS^ 

^ July 12, 18, 2858. ^Editorial and news item. 
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that of his rival, and with the Chicago Republican version of the 
meeting and incidents of it.^ But the slight comment of the 
Eastern Bepublican press on Lincoln’s Chicago speech was only 
mildly favorable. Still even conservative papers in New York 
thought that he would win. ‘If the rank and file of both demo- 
crats and republicans oppose Judge Douglas, who will be left to 
support him?’ * 

At best, Douglas had a task that would tax his utmost pow- 
ers; Lincoln was an able man and the Republicans were burning 
to beat Douglas, their old-time foe; Lincoln had taken ‘the 
strictest party grounds,’ much to the disappointment of ‘his 
political friends in the East,’ but Douglas had scorned to con- 
ciliate Republicans and ‘with all his accustomed gallantry . . . 
[was] waging unsparing war’ on them and Administration De- 
mocrats alike — such was the New York Times’ analysis of the 
Rlinois fight.® The Southern press that favored Douglas was 
far more enthusiastic over his speech than was any Republican 
paper outside of Illinois over Lincoln’s speech, and even the 
‘ultraists’ of the South began to talk of supporting Douglas for 
President in I860.* 

For a week the two combatants stayed in Chicago, Douglas 
wnTfing arrangements for his trip to Springfield, where the De- 
mocratic State Committee was to prepare with him his schedule 
of appointments for the campaign, and Lincoln attending the 
Federal Court and conferring with the party managers. The 
Republican State Chairman was in New York at the time. Upon 
his return he wrote to Trumbull that some Republicans had been 
‘lost’ largely because of Greeley’s course, but that there would 
be a reaction against Douglas before the campaign should end. 
The fight was on and ‘Lincoln has commenced it gallantly. The 
only trouble will be that (as I told him) he will allow Douglass 
to put him on the defensive.’ Trumbull must hurry back and 
help with his organizing talent — ‘come by the way of New 
York and straighten out the newspapers there:’ if we fail in this 
contest all hopes for Republicanism in 1860 are gone.® 

» New York Tiniea, July 16, 1858. * Nete York Herald. July 12, 1858. 

» New York Times, July 10, 1858. ‘ Riehmatid Enquirer. July 14, 1858. 

‘ Judd to Trumbull, Chicago, July 16, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 
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Attached to the Illinois Central train from Chicago for 
Bloomington, July 16, 1868, was a private car, decorated with 
mottoes and flags.^ In it were Douglas and his wife who had 
come to Chicago with him and who now accompanied her hus- 
band throughout the long hard series of campaign trips of 
which this was the first. With Douglas, too, were his secretary, 
two stenographers, and Democratic Party ofiicials. Press cor- 
respondents could come in when they wished. Democratic dele- 
gations were also welcomed. 

Republicans made the most of such luxury. A private car! 
Awful! The railroads were for Douglas! But, in fact, consider- 
ing the comfort of Mrs. Douglas, the size of the company, and 
the sheer necessities of the situation, it was only good sense for 
Douglas to take a private car while he could get it — for he was 
starting on a campaign that lasted for more than three months 
and took him many thousands of miles to every part of the 
State by every kind of conveyance.® 

On the same train was Lincoln, for it had been decided that 
he should follow Douglas wherever he went. 

At Joliet, where, reported the Douglas organ at Springfield, 
‘the earth was fairly shaken by the cheers of the thousands,’ * a 
flat car was coupled to the end of the train, and on it was a brass 
caimon served by two young men in semi-military uniform. 
When stations where stops were made came into view, the gun 
was fired repeatedly, and everybody in town was thus informed 
that Douglas was coming. All through the campaign, he took 
this piece of artillery with him whenever il was possible to do so, 
and ‘Douglas’s powder’ became one of the many picturesque 
features of those hectic months. His well-cut and carefully 
brushed coat and trousers were of blue broadcloth and upon his 
massive head he wore a big wide-brimmed white felt hat which, 
contrasting sharply with his heavy long black hair and dark 
complexion, added a touch of the theatrical to his appearance. 

At Bloomington, Douglas was to make his first speech. Al- 

‘ Soerner, n, 61. 

El * Douglas’s speeches and journeys during this campaign arc given in 

Era: Cole, 170, from the New York Tirnet, clipped in lllinoit State Register, Nov. *8, 
1808* 

• lUvnois Daily Stale Register, July 10, 1868. 
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thougb. it was in. Hepublican territory, more than two thousand 
people were there to greet and hear him. The roar of the cannon 
on the flat car was answered by thunders of artillery from the 
town, and when the great man got off the train, the usual pro- 
cession, led by a band playing ‘Hail Columbia,’ escorted him 
through cheering throngs to the Landon House, which was 
gaily decorated in his honor. That night Douglas spoke in the 
Court House square.^ 

In the main his speech was the same as that made in Chicago; 
but it was even clearer than that lucid performance, and eighty 
thousand copies of it in pamphlet form were distributed all over 
Illinois, and many were sent throughout the Union.® Again he 
charged a coalition between the BepubUcan organization and 
the Administration managers to beat him — charged it in 
stronger terms than before. Still, said Douglas, if the people 
believed that Lincoln would serve Illinois better than he they 
ought to elect him. 

Douglas enlarged his reply to Lincoln’s house-divided de- 
claration; convince either North or South of the truth of that, 
make it the policy of either section, and the necessary, the in- 
evitable result would be war. ‘What man m Illinois would not 
lose the last drop of his heart’s blood before he would submit to 
the institution of slavery being forced upon us by the other 
States, against our will?’ The same was true of Southern men, 
if the North should try to abolish it in their States. Why not let 
the people of each State do as they pleased about slavery, and 
be accountable to their God for their action? ‘It is not for me 
to arraign them for what they do. I will not judge them, lest 
I sha.n be judged’ — a Biblical quotation Lincoln was to make 
use of less than seven years later in the greatest utterance of 
his life.® 

T.iTinnlTi had said in his Chicago speech that he did not mean 
that the free States should * enter into the Southern States and 
interfere with slavery,’ ‘Oh, no!’ exclaimed Douglas; they 
stand on this side of the Ohio Biver and ^oot across. In prac- 
tical results abolition pamphlets were as bad as bombs. Sec- 

‘ lUmoiB Daily St’fte July 19, 18«8; Stevens, fiflO. 

* 417 . • The Second Inaugorjd. March 4, 1886, 
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tionaJ agitation which had created a sectional party had also 
created all the trouble. 

If he were in the Senate, just how would Lincoln make all 
States free,'* asked Douglas. By a bill to abolish slavery in Ken- 
tucky? By a proposal to amend the Constitution? ‘Who 
among you expects to live, or have his children live, until slavery 
shall be established in Illinois or abolished in South Carolina?’ 
It was beside the point to say that slavery must not go into Kan- 
sas; the people were to vote on the Lecompton Constitution and 
would surely defeat it. So that question was out of the way. 

And just how would Lincoln, reverse the Dred Scott decision? 
By electing a Republican President and packing the Court with 
Republican Justices, pledged in advance to decide a particular 
case in a particular way? Would the people have confidence in 
such a Court? Moreover, the Justices were on the Bench for 
life and probably would not die soon enough to let such a Presi- 
dent, if such a President ever could be elected, fill their places, 
as Lincoln planned. 

So ‘what is he going to do about it? ’ Put through a bill to re- 
store the Missouri Compromise? That would be doing some- 
thing that the Supreme Court had just said Congress could not 
do. Thus Congress would be at war with the highest tribunal in 
the land. Was that sensible or patriotic? Could anything worse 
come to pass? Yet that was the certain end of Lincoln’s plan. 

In such fashion Douglas met the points made by Lincoln in 
his Chicago speech. He went over again his argument against 
negro equality and added: Lincoln’s objection to the Dred Scott 
decision is that it denies citizenship to negroes and thus contro- 
verts the equality phrase of the Declaration. According to Lin- 
coln that was a standard toward which all should strive just as 
all should try to reach Jesus’ standard of perfection even ‘as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.’ As the beginning of that ap- 
proach, Lincoln wanted negroes to be citizens; but the first step 
toward that would be the repeal of the Illinois law forbidding 
free negroes to come into the State, Did Lincoln favor that? 

He did not understand Lincoln to assert that negroes should 
be made our equals socially, nor even ‘in fact as citizens,’ said 
Douglas, but only our equals ‘under the law;’ yet he thus ad- 
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mils the right of the negro woman to marry the white man. 
Deny it as he would, explain or qualify, there was where Lin- 
coln’s doctrine of racial equality must come at last — the right 
of negroes to vote, to hold office, to become lawmakers, execu- 
tives, judges, and in the end the right of amalgamation if they 
could attain it. 

Here Douglas made by far the most important part of his 
speech — a point which he had overlooked at Chicago, although 
he had stated it many times before during the last ten years. 
That point was that slavery could not exist in any place, where 
the people did not want it. It was the creature of municipal law 
and required local police regulations for its protection. Even 
with these protections slavery could not be forced upon an un- 
willing people, said Douglas; Kansas was proof of that. Under 
the laws of the so-called ‘bogus’ Legislature slavery was well 
guarded, yet it had decreased there all the time. 

‘Why has not slavery obtained a foothold in Kansas under 
these circumstances? Simply because there was a majority of 
her people opposed to slavery, and every slaveholder knew that 
if he took his slaves there, the moment that majority got pos- 
session of the ballot-boxes, and a fair election was held, that 
moment slavery woxild be abolished, and he would lose them.’ 

If slavery had thus died out under protective local laws, how 
long could it last under unfriendly legislation? ‘I tell you, my 
friends, it is impossible under our institutions to force slavery 
on an unwilling people.’ Let the principle of popular sover- 
eignty be fairly carried out, and ‘slavery will never exist one 
day, or one hour in any Territory, against the unfriendly legis- 
lation of an unfriendly people.’ That was the practical result, 
no matter ‘how the Dred Scott decision may have settled the 
abstract question,’ asserted Douglas, and he quoted the lan- 
guage of an eminent Southern Senator to the same effect al- 
though in terms much stronger.^ 

^ ‘I do not caie a fig which the deci^on shall be, for it is of no patticul^ conse- 
quence; slavery cannot exist a day or an hour, in any Territory or State, unless it has af- 
firmative laws sustaining and supporting it, furnishiDg police regulations and remedies; 
and an omission to furnish them would be as fatal as a constitutional prohibition. 'With- 
out oflftrmative legislation in its favor, slavery could not exist any longer than a new- 
born infant could survive under the heat of the sun, on a barren rock, without pioteo- 
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If the people of a Territory were for slavery they would pass 
laws and adopt police regulations — patrol laws and the like — 
as every slave State had done; but *if they do not want it, they 
will withhold that legislation, and by withholding it slavery is as 
dead as if it was prohibited by a constitutional prohibition, espe- 
cially it, in addition, their legislation is unfriendly, as it would be 
if they were opposed to it.’ Thrice in tliis speech Douglas as- 
serted the doctrine of unfriendly legislation and thrice declared 
that the Dred Scott decision was an abstraction without prac- 
tical effect; a conclusion, which, as we have seen, had been 
reached and announced by the conservative press of the North, 
soon after the decision was made. 

At the end of his very long speech, Douglas again told the 
crowd to vote for Lincoln if they thought that he could do more 
than Douglas to promote sectional harmony, preserve the 
Union and advance the prosperity, honor, and glory of Illinois, 
but added that he would be grateful for their support if they 
believed that he had been faithful to his trust.^ 

Lincoln had been given a place on the platform and listened 
to Douglas’s speech, and, late as it was, the crowd called loudly 
for him. ‘He held back for a little while,’ but when he did come 
forward his friends gave him ‘three rousing cheers much louder 
than those given to Judge Douglas.’ He rose, he said, to tell 
the crowd that he would soon visit them again and make a 
speech, but that ‘this meeting was called by the friends of Judge 
Douglas and it would be improper for me to address it.’ “ 

We are fortunate in having the description of Lincoln at this 
time, by an eyewitness of unusual trustworthiness and with 
special training in the observation of appearance, manners, dress, 
and the like. Leonard W. Volk, who two years later made the 
famous life mask of Lincoln, was in Douglas’s party,® and was 
introduced to Lincoln while on the way to Springfield. Volk had 

tion. It would wilt and die for the want of support.’ This extract is given in Lincoln’s 
W ofk>, HI, 88, without the name of the Senator making the statement. 

^ Works, III, 64-107. Attacks by the Douglas press upon Lincoln’s criticism of the 
Supine Court for the Dred Scott decision called out defensive replies from the Be- 
publicw papers. Lincoln and all Bepublicans intended to got it reversed because 'the 
Dred Scott iniquity' made slavery NationoJ, ‘but no one proposes to rebel.’ Chkago 
Frm and Triburw, July 16, 1868. , 

» BloomingUm PatOagraph, July 17, 1866. • Whitney, 640. 
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been a young workman in a marble yard at Quincy.^ Douglas 
had discovered him there, seen his talent, and sent him to Italy 
whence he had lately returned. His first work had been to make 
a bust of his benefactor, and on the present journey, he got Din- 
coin’s order for the life mask.® 

Lincoln came into the hotel at Bloomington alone, relates 
Volk, ‘carrying an old carpet-bag in his hand, and wearing a 
weather-beaten silk hat — too large, apparently, for his head — 
a long, loosely fitting frock-coat, of black alpaca, and vest and 
trousers of the same material.’ He was certainly very dusty, 
and while he was washing, several old friends ‘rushed in to see 
him, some of them shouting, “How are you. Old Abe? ”... This 
was the first good view I had of the “coming man,” though I 
had seen him at a distance, and passed him on the sidewalk in 
Chicago a few days before.’ ® 

Next day, on the train to which Douglas’s car was attached, 
Lincoln was again a passenger — ‘the only Lincoln man on the 
train.’ * It was at Atlanta, on the board-walk in front of the 
hotel, that Volk was introduced to Lincoln. 

‘He saluted me with his natural cordiality,’ relates Volk, 
‘grasping my hand in both his large hands with a vise-lilce grip, 
and, looking down into my face with his beaming, dark, dull 
eyes, said: 

‘“How do you do? I am glad to meet you. I have read of you 
in the papers: you are making a statue of Judge Douglas for 
Governor Matteson’s new house.” 

“‘Yes, sir,” I answered; “and sometime, when you are in 
Chicago and can spare the time, I would like to have you sit to 
me for your bust.” 

‘“Yes, I will, Mr. Volk — shall be glad to, the first oppor- 
timity I have.”’ ® 

But that opportunity did not come until after Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, and then only the cast of the face was 
made. 

As the Douglas train sped toward Springfield, the rain which 


Browning’s Diary, i, 395, July 20, 1867. 
• Volk’s statement in Whitney, 540. 
s Volk’s statement in Whitney, 540-1. 


* Whitney, 648. 

* Sheahan, 417. 
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had been falling heavily for hours suddenly stopped. The down- 
pour, however, had spoiled the elaborate decorations which the 
Democratic committee had hung in Edwards’s Grove north of 
the city where the meeting was to be held, trees were dripping, 
the ground soggy and steaming. Yet, testifies Volk, there was 
‘a vast crowd waiting,’ and, he continues: ‘On leaving the train, 
most of the passengers climbed over the fences and crossed the 
stubble-field, taMng a short-cut to the grove, among them Mr. 
Lincoln, who stalked forward alone, taking immense strides, the 
before-mentioned carpet-bag and an umbrella in his hands, and 
his coat-skirts flying in the breeze. 1 managed to keep pretty 
close in the rear of the tall, gaunt figure, with the head craned 
forward, apparently much over the balance, like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, that was moving something like a hurricane 
across the rough stubble-field! He approached the rail-fence, 
sprang over it as nimbly as a boy of eighteen, and disappeared 
from my sight.’ ^ 

The greeting of Douglas was frantic. ‘It is impossible to 
describe it,’ wrote the editor of Ihe Chicago Times' who was 
there.^ Another bad sign for the Republicans was that an old 
line Whig, and the author of the prohibition bill of 1855 at that, 
Benjamin S. Edwards, presided and introduced Douglas,® His 
Springfield speech was identical in argument with those made 
in Chicago and Bloomington; but much of the language was 
different and the clarity of statement had increased, as always 
is the case with a campaigner who makes, extemporaneously, 
the same speech. 

Also Douglas was in unusually good ^irits and his delivery 
was such that friends declared the Springfield speech the best he 
had made in the campaign.® Again a pamphlet edition — this 
time of fifty thousand — was scattered over the State.® The 
newspaper report of it is full of cries from hearers, applause, 

^ Volk’s statement in Whitney, 541. At the Douglas meeting Volk mistook a man on 
horseback for Lincoln. Lincoln did not stay to hear Douglas. 

*Sheflhan, 417. Also Springfield Correspondence, New York Ttirtes, July 19, 1858, 
reproduced conspicuously in Richmond Enguirett July SO, 1858, and in many other 
papers. This dispatch was uncommonly fair and spoke hi^ly of Lincoln. 

* IlUnoia DaUy State Register, July 19, 1858. 

* Koeraer, zr, 64. ^ Sheahan, 418. 
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and cheers. The Richmond Enquirer,^ which from the first had 
taken Douglas’s side against the President, printed the speech in 
full. The New Orleans Delta came out for him.® Even the bit- 
terly hostile and extreme ‘ Southern rights,’ fire-eating Soiif/i Side 
Democrat, published at the capital of Virginia, was won over, 
in spite of Douglas’s repeated assertion that slavery could not 
exist in the Territories without friendly local legislation.® 

Frequently Douglas made the crowd laugh. Some Democrats 
blamed him for his votes ‘because the republicans voted the 
same way. [Great laughter. “What did they say.”] Why,inany 
of them said that Douglas voted with the republicans, yes . . . 
with blade republicans. [Renewed laughter.] ’ But it was just 
the other way round, for, as the New York Tribune had de- 
clared, ‘the Republicans went over to Douglas and voted with 
him. [“Good,” and cheers.]’ 

With contempt Douglas dismissed Lincoln’s charge of a con- 
spiracy on the pai’t of two Presidents, the Supreme Court, and 
himself involving the Kausas-Nebraska act and the Dred Scott 
decision. ‘If Mr. Lincoln deems me a conspirator of that kind, 
all I have to say is that 1 do not think so badly of the President 
of the United States and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. [Three cheers were here given for the Supreme Court of 
the United States,] ’ 

Again Douglas announced, and at great length, his familiar 
doctrine that slavery could not exist anywhere unless protected 
by friendly local legislation, and not even then if the temper of 
the people was hostile to it."* At even greater length, and with 
stronger blows, Douglas drove home his issue of negro equality 
to shouts of ‘bravo,’ ‘good,’ and ‘hurrah for Douglas.’ All white 

^ July 126, 1868. On July 8, this leading Southern paper printed a strong editorial in 
support of Douglas. 

^ July SO, 1868, in Riohmand Enquirer, July dO, 1868. 

’ Clipped in ih. Although still lashing Douglas for his war on the President which * puts 
him out of tho pale of future hopes from the Democracy/ the jSouf A Side Democrat was 
for him in his fight for the Senate. Oh, why had such a man wrecked his national career! 
* We cannot read his speeches at Chicago or Springfield without regretting that a man, 
so sound on the great Constitutional questions wliicli divide Black llepublicnnism and 
Democracy, should have permitted himself to risk his futimc, his party, and the hopes of 
the country, on an issue such as that which led him off from his old associates.’ 

^ Douglas made use of over six hundred words in his careful explanation of this point. 
Works (Lincoln’s), iii, 188H11. 
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marshalships and cabinet appointments, charg6-ships and for- 
eign missions, bursting and sprouting out in wonderful exuber- 
ance, ready to be laid hold of by their greedy hands. [Great 
laughter.] And as they have been gazing upon this attractive 
picture so long, they cannot, in the little distraction that has 
taken place in the party, bring themselves to give up the charm- 
ing hope; but with greedier anxiety they rush about him, sus- 
tain him, and give him marches, triumphal entries, and recep- 
tions beyond what even in the days of his highest prosperity 
they could have brought about in his favor. 

‘On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be Presi- 
dent. In my poor, lean, lank face nobody has ever seen that any 
cabbages were sprouting out. [Tremendous cheering and laugh- 
ter.] These are disadvantages all, taken together, that the Re- 
publicans labor under.’ ^ 

What despicable, what hypocritical self-abasement, said the 
Chicago Times, when commenting on these curious passages; 
Lincoln talked like Uriah Heep! * 

Then Lincoln went on to expose Douglas’s plan of campaign, 
including ‘their thunderings of cannon, their mardiing and 
music, their fizzle-gigs and fireworks,’ which were, however, 
‘auxiliary* to his speeches, ‘substantially one and the same’ 
everywhere.® Why should Douglas get the credit for defeating 
the Lecompton Constitution? asked Lincoln; and again he gave 
the mathematical comparison of Democratic and Republican 
votes against it, that he had made in Chicago,^ This brought 
out ‘tremendous cheering,’ we are told. 

Douglas was like the lost sheep found by the owner and 
brought home in glee, said Lincoln. ‘[Great cheering, renewed 
cheering.] “Verily, I say unto you, there is more rejoicing in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentance.” [Cheering.]’ So 
‘let him repent [Vociferous applause]’ and the Republicans 
would forgive him. ‘[Laughter and cheers.]’ 

* Worh, ni, 167-8. Again expressions of cheers, laughter, etc., are token from the 
newspaper report of linen’s speech in the booik of press reports revised by Lincoln. 
Barrett Collection. 

• Chicago Tinea, July 10, 1868. * TForfcs, m, 160-00, 

< Worh, m, 166-6. 
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Wlio denied that the people of a Territory could form any 
State Constitution they wished? Was that what Douglas was 
‘going to spend his life for? Does he expect to stand up in ma- 
jestic dignity, and go through his apotheosis and become a god, 
in the maintaining of a principle which neither man nor mouse 
in all God’s creation is opposing?’ ^ 

Lincoln spent much time over Douglas’s statement that he 
had read Lincoln’s house-divided speech with care, but com- 
plained of Douglas’s quotation from it. ‘I will not say that he 
wilfully misquotes, but he does fail to quote accurately.’ So 
Lincoln himself would repeat the passage from memory, and if 
Douglas ‘repeats his misrepresentation, it shall be plain to all 
that he does so wilfully.’ If so Lincoln would have to change his 
course and take another, ‘better suited to the real exigencies of 
the case.’ To this threat, Lincoln added: ‘I set out, in this 
campaign, with the intention of conducting it strictly as a gentle- 
man, in substance at least, if not in the outside polish. The lat- 
ter I shall never be, but that which constitutes the inside of a 
gentleman I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to 
practice than others. [Cheers.] ’ It would not be his fault, said 
Lincoln, if his plan to make the fight ‘upon principle, and with 
fairness on both sides,’ had to be given up.* 

What had made Lincoln thus angry, was Douglas’s charge 
that his statement that the Nation must become all free or all 
slave meant war. It meant no such thing, Lincoln insisted, and 
it was not fair of Douglas to say that it did. So Lincoln again 
repeated the now familiar house-divided passage and said that 
in it he had stated his expectation, not his wish. Could not 
Douglas see the difference? 

‘I have often expressed an expectation to die, but I have 
never expressed a wish to die.’ ® Lincoln restated his Chicago 
speech to the effect that all he wanted was to stop the spread of 
slavery as the Missouri Compromise had done, up to the repeal 
of which the public mind believed that it would finally die out; 
and he quoted Brooks of South Carolina as saying, ‘when they 
were presenting him with canes, silver plate, gold pitchers and 
the like, for assaulting Senator Sumner,’ that ‘when this Consti- 

^ Worht, ra, 184. * Ib., 171, » Ib., m, 17S-S. 
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tution was formed, it was the belief of no man that slavery would 
last to. the present day.’ ^ 

Consolidation! When Congress kept slavery out of new Terri- 
tories and Courts decided that to take a slave into a free country 
made himfree, did consolidation follow? He had said at Chicago, 
Lincoln reiterated, that he opposed the Dred Scott decision only 
as stating a ‘political rule;’ yet Douglas kept up his attack, 
forgetting that T have turned the tables against himself on 
that very point.’ But that was like Douglas. Turn his own 
point against him ‘and gaff him through — he will still cling 
to it till he can invent some new dodge to take the place of 
it.’ ® 

Lincoln quoted most of Jefferson’s celebrated denial that the 
judiciary is the final expounder of the Constitution — ‘a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which would place us under 
the despotism of an oligarchy’ — and the great radical’s in- 
sistence that each department of government must decide its 
constitutional powers and duties for itself. That, said Lincoln, 
showed that Douglas’s judicial theory ‘would reduce us to the 
despotism of an oligarchy.’ ® After giving the remainder of his 
Chicago arguments on the Dred Scott decision, Lincoln ex- 
claimed; 

‘Free men of Sangamon, free men of Illinois, free men every- 
where, judge ye between him and me upon this issue.’ * 

Of course slavery could and would go into the Territories 
against the will of their people under the Dred Scott decision, 
insisted Lincoln. Was it not forced upon the colonies over the 
opposition of the colonists — planted ‘by individual men in 
spite of the wishes of the people; the mother government refus- 
ing to prohibit it, and withholding from the people of the colonies 
the authority to prohibit it for themselves? ’ That was the exact 
situation in which the Territories were now placed by the Dred 
Scott decision. 

This was as near as Lincoln came to discussing Douglas’s as-, 
sertion that slavery could not exist against unfriendly local legis- 

‘ Worh, ni, 174-5. » Ib., 177-8. 

^ lb., 170. See Jefferson to William Charles Jarvis, Sept. 28, 1820. 

< 15., m, 180-1. 
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lation, until lie asked Douglas his famous question on that sub- 
ject at Freeport nearly six weeks later. 

As to negro equality: if the Declaration did not mean what it 
said, amend it so as to read, ‘that all men are created equal, ex- 
cept negroes,’ cried Lincoln. Douglas had said at first, that the 
‘created equal’ phrase applied only to the colonists and English- 
men; but when Lincoln had pointed out that, if so, it did not 
include immigrants, Douglas had amended his definition so as to 
cover all Europeans. Well, then, did it embrace Russians in 
Asia? asked Lincob. Pretty soon Douglas would again amend 
his statement. ‘He is not at all particular. He is satisfied with 
anything which does not endanger the nationalizbg of negro 
slavery. It may draw white men down, but it must not lift 
negroes up.’ ^ 

With reference to the blacks, the Declaration meant only that 
they were the equals of the whites m their right to ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happmess,’ said Lincoln. ‘ AU I ask for the 
negro is that if you do not like him, let him alone. If God gave 
him but little, that little let him enjoy.’ 

Since Douglas had not denied Lmcoln’s charge of conspiracy 
agamst him and others, to repeal the Missouri Compromise and 
procure the Dred Scott decision, ‘on his own tacit admission I 
renew that charge. I charge him with having been a party to that 
conspiracy , . . .for the sole purpose of nationalizing slavery.* ® 
With these grave words, Lincob closed, ‘amidst loud and 
contbuous cheering.’ His friends had been urging him to tahe 
the aggressive. He had done so. Answering a letter of a sup- 
porter who had complained of his ‘defensive’ tactics, Lbcob 
agreed and said that he hoped that his Sprbgfield speech, al- 
though ‘not very well reported ... in the State Journal,* would 
show that he was ‘already improving.’ ® 

With seembg contempt, the Douglas organ asked comparison 
of its hero’s ‘masterly’ speech and the ‘fretful and feeble decla- 
ration’ of Lbcob b reply to it. That he knew he was beaten al- 
ready was shown by the fact that his ‘customary good nature’ 
^Warlut 3tn, 182-6. *16,, 186-8, Italics author’s. 

} Uncoln to John Mathers, July 20, 1858, 76., 188. 0! this speech Lincoln heard tliat 
it was the most * taking ’ speech he had made. It was printed in pamphlet form and also 
in a German edition. Lincoln to Koerner, Aug, 6, 1858, Tracy, 02^. 
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disappeared and he became ‘excited and ill tempered.’ Let him 
call Douglas a ‘dead lion’ and himself a ‘living dog’ if he liked, 
but vulgar impugning of motives of those who supported Doug- 
las as ‘conscientiously’ as Lincoln opposed him would not malce 
people forget that Lincoln himself was in eager pursuit of 
Douglas’s place. Think of Douglas leaving his sick-bed in 
Washington and going to the Senate to ‘make a last and noble 
effort in behalf of the principles of freedom;’ and then thinlc of 
Lincoln trailing Douglas about Illinois to get crowds and ‘hurl 
upon Douglas and the supreme court his repeated charges of 
“Conspiracy.”’^ The State Register even printed Lincoln’s 
answer to Douglas two days before the Republican organ pub- 
lished it. Look at the two and judge, said the Democratic 
paper.® Day after day its columns were filled with editorials of 
mingled argument, derision, and scorn.® 

Republican papers glorified Lincoln’s speech: the cheering 
was ‘tremendous,’ and no wonder, for ‘his onslaught was terri- 
ble’ and he ‘completely demolished Mr. Douglas.’ * Although 
not the equal of Douglas as a leader, Lincoln was ‘a remarkably 
able man. . . . And he will be, beyond all question, tlie strongest 
opponent that could be found in the State to oppose Mr. Doug- 
las,’ wrote the correspondent of a leading New York journal.® 
But Republican politicians were not so sure. Hurry bade and 
take charge, wrote the State Auditor to Trumbull; Douglas and 
his friends were ‘burning rosin at a great rate.’ It was to be a 
hard fight: ‘We old line whigs belonging to the Republican ranks 
are not worth a cxxrse to carry on a campaign;’ former Demo- 
crats must do it.® 

The ever cheerful Herndon, however, thought that the speech 
of his senior partner was ‘a “whaler.”’ Still, ‘Lincoln made no 
special converts,’ the junior partner admitted, but then neither 
did Douglas. However, Herndon was especially joyous, at the 
moment, for he had just received a letter from Greeley which 

^ Illiims Daily State Register, July 9A, 1858. ^ Ib,, July 17, 1858. 

> Ib„ July 17, 10, n, 23, 24, 26, 27, et seq., 1858, 

* Illinois Daily Stale Journal, July 10, 1858. 

* Springfield Correspondence, New York Times, July 10, 1858, clipped in Riohmond 
Enquirer, July 20, 1858. 

> Jesse K. Dubois, Springfield, to Trumbull, July 17, 1858. Trumbull MSS. 
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said: ‘Now, Herndon, I am going to do all I reasonably can to 
elect Lincoln.’ ^ 

Before Lincoln made his speech, the State Register was on the 
streets with a long and serious editorial about Lincoln, to which 
he paid no heed then or for nearly two months afterward, al- 
though through the press and general talk it was kept before the 
people all the time. The editorial was a revival of the old 
charges against Lincoln for his famous ‘spot’ resolutions and 
certain votes in Congress during the Mexican War, which, as we 
have seen, hurt him badly at the time, and, temporarily, stopped 
his political career.® 

Soon after his nomination the Chicago Times ® had accused 
Lincoln of having voted against supplies for the American troops 
in Mexico; but Republican papers had easily refuted this, since 
Lincoln did not enter the House until the war was practically 
over. Besides, the war ‘was a trumped up humbug’ anyway, ‘a 
war of the politicians in the interest of the South, ... a pro- 
slavery raid . . . upon a neighboring pigmy.’ * So the Demo- 
cratic press, thereafter carefully keeping within the record, 
made Lincoln’s opposition to the war an issue in the campaign 
and continued to press it until election day, and it had an ap- 
preciable effect upon voters. 

Just before Lincoln’s Springfield speech of July 17, 1858, the 
Chicago Republican organ had given the Democratic press an 
opening to renew the attack. It printed an extract from Lin- 
coln’s anti-war speech in the House, together with a provocative 
editorial.® The Staie Register now told how Lincoln had can- 
vassed his Congressional District after the war had been going 
on for months, pledging support of it, sometimes in the presence 
of the volunteers themselves; his election ‘as the friend and sup- 
porter of the war;’ his attempt in Congress by means of the spot 
resolutions, to ‘put the American people in the wrong and the 
Mexican enemy in the right* — and that, too, when peace nego- 

1 Herndon, Springfield, to Trumbull, July 1858. Jh, 

* See Chap, vin, Vol. i. ® June 28, 1858. 

* Chioago Trihme, June 25, 1858. On July 1 the Daily DmoGtaiia Preaa waa OOU" 
solidated with the Tribune and on July 3 appeared the firat issue of the Chicago Preaa 
and Tribune, 

B 26., July H 1858. 
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tiations were under way after an unbroKen series of American 
victories; tbe ‘jeers’ of the House and ‘scorn and derision of the 
country.’ The paper reproduced the one-time popular jingle 
about Lincoln and his resolutions: 

‘Mr. Speakerl Spot! Spot! Spot! 

Mr. Speaker! Where’s the Spot? 

Is it in Spain or is it not? 

Mr. Speaker! Spot! Spot! Spot!’ 

Like ‘the blue-light federalists in the war of 1812,’ Lincoln 
voted that the Mexican War had been ‘unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally’ begun by the President, and that, therefore, 
our soldiers ‘were nothing but butchekbrs and htjuderehs;’ 
yet in his speech in the House Lincoln admitted that he had not 
‘examined the question as to whether his country was right or 
wrong until his arrival in Washington.’ The war had been in 
progress for nearly two years before Lincoln so much as ‘looked 
into the origin and history’ of it, or ‘could tell whether his 
country was right or wrong.’ What a confession for a public 
man to make! ^ 

Other Democratic papers followed the lead of the Springfield 
organ and printed, wi^ acrid comment, the old resolutions 
against Lincoln passed by public meetings ten years before. 
‘This was the popular verdict then as to Mr. Lincoln’s comrse,’ 
said the Ottawa Free Trader;^ ‘the people of the State do re- 
member it, and will “rebuke” it, when their ballots are to be 
deposited in November.’ The taunts stung. Instantly the Re- 
publican paper at Springfield made hot reply ® and continued 
it for several days. Lincoln had voted for supplies for the Ameri- 
can troops, and, as to the Ashmun resolution, the war was a bad 
one.* Yet, on this particular matter and as a question of votes, 
it is obvious that the Democratic papers had the better of the 
argument, for they kept at it throughout the campaign with 

^ Illinois Daily State Register, July 16, 1858. This and other Democratic papers had 
been attacking Lincoln's war record for some time, but ilie editorial quoted in the text 
was the most oomprehensive and careful. Itepublican papers did not answer it, except 
that the Chiaago Press and Tribune said that the Mexican War was unjust. 

* July 28, 1868. > Illinois Daily Stale Journal, July 17, 1868. 

« /&., July 28, 1868. 
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aggressiveness and zest, while the Republican press was defen- 
sive, reluctant, and angry. 

With all his handicaps Douglas was making headway. Thus 
far Lincoln and the Republicans were not holding up to the 
fight. Everywhere the Douglas men were rallying to their chief. 
The old line Whigs of Central and Southern Rlinois who refused 
to follow Lincoln two years before, showed little sign of change 
of heart, although a few of them had come over to the Repub- 
licans, among them Gillespie, who was now running for the 
Legislature as a Republican, in Lincoln’s interest. But the Know- 
Nothings, now ‘Americans,’ were turning to Douglas. Gillespie, 
badly ‘scared,’ wrote to Lincoln a ‘doleful letter.’ 

‘We must not lose the district,’ said Lincoln in reply. ‘Lay 
hold of the proper agencies, and secure all the Americans you 
can, at once.’ Lincoln had just come back from a series of con- 
ferences with Judd and the Republican managers in Chicago, 
and assured the frightened legislative candidate that ‘other 
agencies’ would be set to work to counteract the loss of the 
American vote. ‘Don’t fail to check the stampede at once.’ 
Trumbull would soon come to his aid and ‘ I have reason to hope 
there will be other help of an appropriate kind.’ ^ 

A German editor of Alton, Theodore Canisius, who often 
wrote to Trumbull of his importance and need of money,® now 
advised the Senator that ‘Mr. Lincoln is pretty sure to win.’ ® 

* Lincoln to Gillespie, Springfield, July 36, 1868, Wmh, nr, 19^3. 

It was the same elsewhere: *The battle of republicanism is now being fought in Minne** 
sota» and the friends of liberty dsewhere must lend a helping hand — must afford material 
aid , ... or it will be crushed in the onslaught.* A. Nourse (of Bath, Me.) to Trumbull, 
St. Anthony. Minn., July U, 1857. Trumbull MSS. 

iEVom the first, Lincoln’s hardest task was to get the support of both Know-Nothings 
and Germans.^ One party worker wrote to Trumbull that in his county (St. Clair) Re- 
publican candidates for the Legislature must not be Germans because the Americans 
wotdd not vote for ‘foreigners.* J. P. Alexander to Trumbull, Sept. 12, 1857. lb, 

^ For instance. April 12, 1858, telling about his papers at Alton and Springfield, that 
he is hard up and must have help — and that Republican victory was as ‘ certain as day- 
light. lb. Both journals had short lives. The Fteie Ptcsse of Alton, establislied in 1858 
by Canisius, was with the second isssue transferred to Christian Schneider, who con- 
ducted it about a year. The Illinois Siaats Anzstgef did not appear in Springfield until 
June, 1859, and continued to be printed until Lincoln appointed Canisius in 1861 tf.S. 
Consul at Vienna. The Springfield paper was made possible only by money advanced 
by Lincoln for press and types. See Barton, i, 421-8. 

® Canisius. Alton, to Trumbull, July 19, 1858. Canisius bragged of his editorials; they 
were copied all over the country he said. Trumbull MSS. 
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Canisius is later to play a leading r61e for a brief moment in 
Lincoln’s life, and then to become a concealed local force in his 
election to the Presidency. 

The Administration forces were working hard against Doug- 
las and in harmony with the Republican organization. In spite 
of his public repudiation of Buchanan’s post-office inspector in 
Illinois, Charles Leib, as ‘no man of ours,’ that general agent of 
the ‘National Democracy’ reported to Trumbull: ‘Douglas is 
. . . making a desperate efifort to recover his position. ... I am 
in correspondence with a number of gentlemen who are now 
openly with us, men who like myself will fight biTn to the InUer 
end . ... In all the central counties and probably in all we [Ad- 
ministration Democrats] will have candidates for the Legisla- 
ture. With the result we have nothing to do. ... If the Repub- 
licans succeed in electing, the fault is that of the Douglas men.’ ^ 

Conservative New York papers could see no hope for Douglas ; 
he himself knew that his chances were ‘exceedingly slim.’ The 
Democratic split and the confidence of the Republicans showed 
that they would win. Even if the Administration Democrats 
should go over to Douglas, he must lose; for the election of 1866 
proved that there was ‘a decided anti-democratic majority in 
Illinois.’ ® The truth was that Douglas had made a great mis- 
take in fighting the President on the Kansas muddle: ‘Had he 
sustained the President upon that issue ... it would have placed 
him foremost in the front ranlc of his party for the Presidential 
succession.’ ® Even Greeley was sure that, since Douglas had 
made popular sovereignty his battle cry, ‘ho cannot fail to be 
beaten.’ ^ 

Undismayed, Douglas had assumed the offensive, as was his 
wont — ■ he had taken charge as he said he would do,® and was 

^ Charles Leib, Chicago, to Trumbull, July dO, 1858. Ib, Leib tdls Trumbull the 
program of the ‘regular Democrats’ — a speaker to trail Douglas; former Governor 
Reynolds had established a newspaper, the Star of Egypt, and was already ‘firing hot 
diot into the Douglosites,’ etc. 

Incidentally, Leib suggested that Trumbull protect him from Douglas’s charges: ‘If a 
jotter from most of the prominent Postmasters in the State , • . giving him the lie direct 
have no weight, I con only say, let the axe fall* 

» Nev) Ywh Herald, July 27. 1858. » Ih., July 22, 1858. 

*^New York Weekly Tribune, July 12, 1858. 

^ Bloomington speech. 
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forcing the fighting. At the Douglas headquarters in Springfield, 
he and his State Chairman, John Moore, made up a list of 
speaking appointments and published it. They covered a great 
part of the State and included almost every day for many 
weeks. At once Lincoln and his committee arranged and an- 
nounced counter meetings for him, some of them for the same 
day and place where Douglas was to speak, others for the same 
place on the following day.^ 

In New York, Trumbull had begun his assault on his col- 
league and was speeding westward; and the Republican press of 
the East was giving him more notice as the real antagonist of 
Douglas, saying almost nothing about Lincoln. ‘iLLnsroia, 
Trumbull and Douglas’ ran the head lines of the Boston 
Traveler.^ Moreover, Douglas in his speeches was now paying 
more attention to his colleague than to Lincoln.® 

Douglas papers scoffed and raged at Lincoln’s tactics in ‘trail- 
ing’ his opponent that was the only way he could get a 
crowd, they said.^ Republican managers, and voters too, were 
not heartened by the methods of their candidate — the offensive 
must be taken away from Douglas, and Lincoln alone could do 
it. They insisted that he challenge Douglas to a joint debate.® 
At the beginning of the fight, Greeley had suggested it in his 
long editorial on the Lincoln-Douglas speeches in Chicago.® 
First in Illiaois to urge this aggressive course was Jesse Fell of 

^ Stevens, 551. 

» As quoted by Professor Sparks in his ‘Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858/ lU, State 
Eiet Coll,, m; Idnooln Series, i, 58. 

Some IHinois Republicans were for Trumbull for President in 18fl0» P. Alexander 
to Trumbull, Sept. 12, 1867, Trumbull MSS. G. Garland, Attila, 111,, to Trumbull, Jan. 
20,1858, Ib* Bryant thought Trumbull a better man than Lincoln;* For Mr. Lincoln I 

know the people have great respect and great confidence in his ability and integrity. 
Still the feeling here is that you have filled the place . . . better than he could have done.* 
John H. Bryant to Trumbull, Feb. 12, 1857. lb. 

° Stevens, 552, 

* And see Erai Cole, 169. Professor Cole says that his failure to get crowds and 
general complaints of his ‘trailing’ Douglas were the reasons for his challenge. 

On Sept 3, 1858, Lincoln wrote to William Pithian: ‘My recent experience shows 
that speaking at the same place the next day after Diouglas] is the very thing it is, in 
fact, a concluding speech on him.* Works, ni, 348. 

° Herndon, ii, 401. 

« New York Tribune, July 12, 1858. *We trust Messrs, Lincoln and Douglas will 
apeak together at some fifteen or twenty of the most important and widely accessible 
points throughout the State.’ 
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Bloomington, now Secretary of the Eepublican Stale Central 
Committee and one of the most unselfish friends Lincoln ever 
had.^ Finally the Chicago Press and Tribune forced the issue. 
‘Let Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lincoln agree to canvass the State 
together, in the usual western style ’ — but doubtless Douglas 
would ‘run away from him as he did in 1854.’ ® 

At last, Lincoln yielded and went to Chicago to talk the mat- 
ter over with the Republican State Chairman and other party 
strategists in that city. Douglas was there, too, getting ready to 
start on his long speaking tour already announced in the press. 
One week after the Springfield speedh. to which we have just 
listened, Lincoln wrote to Douglas: ‘Will it be agreeable to you 
to make an arrangement for you and myself to divide time, and 
address the same audiences the present canvass? Mr. Judd, who 
will hand you this, is authorized to receive your answer; and, if 
agreeable to you, to enter into the terms of such arrangement.’ ® 
Douglas was reluctant — such a debate would only advertise 
Lincoln to the country. ‘Between you and me, I do not feel that 
I want to go into this debate,’ he said to friends. ‘The whole 
country knows me and has me measured. Lincoln, as regards 
myself, is comparatively unknown, and if he gets the best of this 
debate — and I want to say he is the ablest man the Republi- 
cans have got — I shall lose everything. Should I win, I shall 
gain but little. I do not want to go into a debate with Lincoln.’ ^ 
With unconcealed joy, the Republican press announced that 
Liucoln had sent the challenge, and intimated that Douglas 
would decline it and branded him as a coward if he should do so.® 
Since he must act, Douglas did so at once. On the day Lincoln’s 
challenge was handed to him, he made answer; appointments for 
Democratic meetings had been made ‘covering the entire period 
until late in October;’ the people had been notified and Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress and other offices had arranged to 
be present, and they, with Douglas, would necessarily take up 
the whole time. 

^ Statement of James S. Ewing, Feb. 1009. MS. Jesse Fell Memorial. 

^ Chioago Ftm and Tfihunet July 22. 1858. 

> Lincoln to Douglas. Chicago, July 24. 1858. WcTht^ ni, 180. 

^ Stevens, 553. ^ Chioago Press and Tribune, July 26. 1858. 
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To embarrass Douglas and confuse his supporters, the Re- 
publican press printed a story that he was about to withdraw so 
as to unite the Democrats on Justice Sidney Breese of the State 
Supreme Court, as the compromise candidate of the party.’' The 
tale was a mere campaign trick, and Douglas now turned it 
against those who had invented and spread it. Assuming the 
falseness of the report and in that fashion thus advising his fol- 
lowers to that effect, Douglas also assumed that the plan to 
make Breese a third candidate was true. So he said to Lincoln : 

‘It has been suggested recently that an arrangement had been 
made to bring out a third candidate ...» who, with yourself, 
should canvass the State in opposition to me, with no other 
purpose than to insure my defeat, by dividing the Democratic 
party for your benefit.’ So if Douglas agreed to debate with 
Lincoln, it was more than likely that this other candidate, ‘who 
has a common object with you,’ would demand to speak at the 
same time, and thus ‘he and you in concert might be able to 
take the opening and closing speech m every case.’ * 

Why had Lincoln waited until after Douglas’s appointments 
had been made and published, if from the first he had intended 

1 IlUnoia Daily State Journal^ July 8, Chicago Press and TrUmne, July 14, AUon Moriu 
ing Courier, July 17, Chicago Democrat, July 84, 1868, etc. Lincoln was in Springfield and 
Chicago when tills story first appeared in the papers of those towns. Herndon to Tnuu'* 
bull, July 8, 1858, and Douglas's statement in this letter in answer to Linooln. 

Wentworth’s paper mode editorial note of the announcement of Breeae’s candidacy 
by the ‘Judge Breese is a very strong man . . . hissuiferinghzsnametobe 

used in this connection shows that the Buchanan men are fast gathering strength in all 
parts of the State. They have already, in this quarter, (Chicago and Northern III.) 
called around them the oldest veterans and choicest spirits of the party. . . . Poor Doug^ 
last' Chicago Democrat, July 24, 1858. 

Breese, who had been in the Senate with Douglas and had been defeated by Shields 
for a seocmd term, had just been rejected to the Supreme Court by a great majority, 
B. J, J. Hanna to Trumbull, Alton, HI., Nov. 14, 1867. Trumbi^ MSS. 

Breese was a man of uncommon ability, a fine lawyer and hi^y educated. He hated 
Douglas because of disagreements in the Senate and, especially, because Douglas did not 
come to his rescue when Shields beat him. Justice Breese was a staunch supporter of 
the Administration, and had been selected as the candidate of the ‘regular’ Democrats 
for the Senate in case the Legislature should have an anti>*Doug]as majority which, at 
this time, seemed to be certain. During the campaign Breese wrote three open letters 
against Douglas which were published in the ‘regular* Democratic papers and the 
publican press. 

® The Eastern press took more notice of this point than of the whole Lincoln-Douglas 
correspondence. For instance: ‘Mr, Douglas is a little afraid that the other democratic 
candidate may come into the arrangement and place the Little Giant between two fi^ 

— « after the fashion of Maryatt’s triangular duel.’ New Yorh IXerdld, July 80, 1858. 
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to ask for joint debates? Both men had been in Chicago for 
several days after Douglas returned; they had been together, 
too, at other places, notably at Springfield, ‘where it was well 
known I went for the purpose of consulting with the State 
Central Committee, and agreeing upon the plan of the cam- 
paign.’ 

Although, under these circumstances, Douglas did not like to 
upset the arrangement of other Democratic candidates, already 
made and advertised, still he would take the responsibility in 
order to ‘accommodate’ Lincoln as far as he could. So let a 
place in each Congressional District, except the two where both 
had already spoken,^ be agreed on — and Douglas suggested, 
as the most convenient towns, Freeport, Ottawa, Galesburg, 
Quincy, Alton, Jonesboro, and Charleston. As soon as possible 
he would talk with Lincoln about the dates and details, wrote 
Douglas; but where meetings had already been arranged by the 
Democratic State Committee, at any town where their debate 
was to take place, ‘I must insist upon your meeting me at the 
time specified.’ ® 

What ‘a long-winded, pettifogging reply,’ said Kepublican 
papers — ‘The little dodger shirks, and backs out, except at half 
a dozen places which he himself selects! . . . The “little dodger’’ 
is afraid of “Long Abe” on the stump.’ ® 

The Douglas press seized upon the point of Lincoln’s delay in 
challenging Douglas. He had had time and to spare if he was so 
eager for the fray; why wait until Douglas’s appointments had 
been made and advertised, why ‘banter for battle ’ only when he 
knew Douglas could not meet him every day? But he had the 
chance now to debate seven times. ‘H he was good for fifty 
or a hundred encounters, he certainly ought to be for seven.’ 
At least, he would get crowds in that way; but would Lincoln 
accept? * 

^ The 2nd District* Chicago, and the 6th District, Springfield. 

^ Douglas to Lincoln, Chicago, July 24, 1868. Worha, ni, 186-02. 

* Chioago Ptesa and Tribune, July 28, 1868. *He would rather go about the country 
like a strolling mountebank, with his cannon, todies and pufiers, to shoot, cheer and 
blow for him, than to stand up to the work with a full grown man to confront him.* This 
editorial is very vindictive. 

* lUinoia Daily State Regiaiert July 20, 81, 1858. 
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He would and did. Five days later Lincoln, now at Spring- 
field, wrote to Douglas as long a letter as Douglas had written to 
him. Though they had dined together the very day before, 
Lincoln did not know Douglas had made answer to his challenge, 
he claimed, until he saw it in the Chicago Times just before leav- 
ing for Sprmgfield; only when he got home did he receive the 
original. That, he explained, was why he had not answered at 
once. 

Douglas’s ‘insinuations’ about Lincoln’s ‘unfairness’ were 
unjust; he had never heard that a third candidate for the Senate 
was to be brought out — Douglas, himself, must have made 
that ‘suggestion.’ Surely Douglas had not ‘deliberately’ con- 
cluded that Lincoln and a third candidate were acting in 
concert to get openings and closings and thus entrap Doug- 
las. 

As to his delay in sending the challenge: ‘I made it as soon as 
I resolved to make it.’ Further, Lincoln declared that he had 
thought that perhaps Douglas would do so first, and had waited 
‘respectfully’ to see. He did not know that Douglas went to 
Springfield to arrange his plan of campaign. Not until Douglas’s 
appointments ‘extending only to the SSlst of August’ were pub- 
lished, did Lincoln realize, ‘for the first time,’ that Douglas 
would not challenge him, and he then decided to challenge 
Douglas. So he had written to Douglas as soon as he could con- 
sult with friends ‘satisfactorily.’ 

Lincoln said that it did not ‘occur’ to him that the debates 
would interfere with Douglas’s appointments, since there were 
over two months of ‘clear time,’ after Douglas’s last meeting as 
announced in the press. In a long paragraph, Lincoln pointed 
out the advantages Douglas had had over him at Chicago, 
Bloomington, and Sprmgfield; but finally agreed to the places 
named by Douglas, and ‘at your own times.’ Lincoln added an 
important postscript that he would not again be at any of 
Douglas’s ‘exclusive meetings.’ ^ 

At last the dates were settled to begin at Ottawa, August 21, 
where Douglas was to speak at a Democratic meeting that day, 
he to open and close there, Lincoln to open and close the next 

^ Lincoln to DougloSi Springfield, July 18J8. Works, itt, 
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debate at Freeport, August 27, and so on — opening speeches to 
be one hour long, replies one hour and a half, rejoinder half an 
hour.^ Lincoln complained that Douglas took ‘four openings 
and closes to my three,’ but agreed.® The junior partner was 
uneasy: ‘I fear . . . that personalities will creep into the de- 
bates,’ he wrote to Parker.® Prophetic words! 

But all this was not done through formal letters sent by mail. 
We are here caught in another of those curious tangles that so 
often confuse the student of Lincoln’s career. A spectator 
wrote to the State Register* that Douglas was on the road to 
Bement from Monticello where he had just spoken, and met 
Lincoln going there. In jocular humor, Douglas asked Lincoln 
to go back to Bement with him — he would give his opponent a 
bigger crowd there than Lincoln would find at Monticello. No, 
said Lincoln, he did not come to speak, but only to give Douglas 
the long letter already reviewed. But handbills had been posted 
on the trees where Douglas had just spoken and scattered over 
Monticello, announcing that Lincoln would follow Douglas — 
so he went on and i^oke in the same grove soon after the 
Douglas meeting was over. 

According to another story printed twenty-six years after the 
incident, Douglas saw Lincoln and his party coming from Be- 
ment. ‘There comes Lincoln,’ said Douglas, ‘I wish to speak to 
him a moment.’ When they came abreast, he spoke to Lincoln 
and asked: ‘Did you receive my letter?’ Lincoln said yea. 
What do you think of it? ‘Favorably,’ was the response; where 
could Lincoln see Douglas when he returned from Monticello? 
At the house of P. E. Bryant, at Bement, where he and Mrs. 
Douglas were stopping, said Douglas. So when Lincoln’s Monti- 
cello meeting was over, he went back to Bement and in the 
parlor of the Bryant residence the two men arranged the dates 
and details of their joint meetings. In any case, it was at the 
Monticello-Bement meeting that Lincoln delivered in person 
his letter to Douglas dated at Springfield on the same day; and 

^ Doufi^aa to Lincoln, Bement, Piatt Co., July SO, 1858. 76., 198-7. 

> Lincoln to Douglas, Springfield, July 31, 1868. 76., 107. 

^ Herndon to Porker, Springfield, July S4, 1868. Newton, 186. 

* * Piatt,* writbg from Monticello, HI., July 20, 1858, in Illinois State Regiaier, Aug. 2, 
1858. 
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Douglas wrote the formal answer, as given in the text at Bry- 
ant’s house next morning.^ 

The press on either side exalted its champion, and traduced 
his antagonist. Lincoln was the master, Douglas had tried to 
‘dodge,’ he had refused to meet Lincoln everywhere because he 
was afraid of him, exclaimed the Republican papers.® Perhaps 
Lincoln might get people to listen to him now that he was to 
speak with Douglas; that was what he was after, retorted the 
Douglas organs. See how he had dogged the Senator’s steps, 
going only where Douglas went and at the same time, if he 
could. 

How impertinent for Lincoln to say that he had expected 
Douglas to challenge him! how absurd, how obviously false! 
Lincoln, a contestant for Douglas’s place, and a poor one at 
that! Why on earth should Douglas do the challenging? Yet 
that was the reason Lincoln gave for his delay! Talk about 
‘dodging’ — what was that but dodging, unless it was a plain 
lie? It was indeed both. So stormed the Douglas press. 

It was ‘ silly ’ to say that the Little Giant was afraid : ‘ The idea 
that a man who has crossed blades in the senate with the strong- 
est intellects of the country . . . and routed all opposition . . . 
dreads encounter with Mr. A. Lincoln is an absurdity.’ * But the 
Republican rank and file ‘cheered his [Lincoln’s] name to the 
echo,’ relates Carl Schurz; * at last their leader was going to 
fight at close quarters. 

1 Historj/ qf Bment, HI.: Geo. L. Spear, 1878. 

Also statement of F. £. Bryant to P. M. Shonkwiler of Monticello who wrote an ac- 
cotmt similar to that of Spear. MSS. in possession of J. P. Sprague, Bement, HI., present 
owner of the Bryant boiise> to whom the author is indebted for this data. 

In the ShonkwUer n^ative it is said that Bryant and his wife took Douglas and Mrs* 
Douglas to Montic^lo in the Bryant carriage, and on the way back to Bement met Lin- 
coln and his party in a ‘prairie s^ooner * and the arrangement to meet at Bryant’s house 

made as related by Spear ; that Lincoln came to Bryant’s house about eleven o’clock 
tmt night when all were in bed, rapped on the door until Bryant let him in; that Bryant 
then awaken^ Douglas who came downstairs in his night-shirt; and that he and Lincoln 
talked over the debates for half an hour in the parlor. 

* from the first that Douglas would not dare canvass the State with LinnnlT i. 
He had run away from that gentleman in 1864, ♦ . , If he dared not meet Lincoln in the 

daw^gs of his conspiracy to Africanise the American continent, of course he would 
object still more to such a canvass in 1868, when the evidences of that conspiracy are 
so numerous and overwhelming tlmt even his audacity dirinks from drying it/ 
Chwaffo Press and Trihane^ July 29, 1858, 

* ZBtnow Daily State Register, July Si, 1868. 


^ Schurs, II, 88. 
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From this time on for the remainder of the campaign, the 
press of Illinois gives little or no aid to the searcher after truth. 
Both sides were violently partisan, both lied with that relish and 
audacity which at that time were thought to be required by true 
party zeal. Republican and Douglas papers said exactly oppo- 
site things of the very same meeting. According to one, Lincoln 
‘crushed’ Douglas everywhere; according to the other, Douglas 
was everywhere triumphant. The reader of one paper would 
learn that Lincoln got aU the applause, and read in the other 
paper that Douglas was greeted with storms of cheers which 
continued throughout his speech and became an ovation at the 
end. Lincoln ‘captured’ the crowd at every meeting and so did 
Douglas. One quaked, trembled, and almost fell beneath the 
blows rained upon him, and the other had an identical experi- 
ence — all at the same meeting. The crowd was hot with 
enthusiasm or cold with indifference, according to the politics of 
the paper printing the story. Lincoln and Douglas processions 
were each always twice as long as the other. The student may 
search for months the partisan newspapers of the time and he 
will find that they agree on nothing except the weather and per- 
haps the size of the crowds. 

For a distant approach to impartiality and truth, we must 
rely upon the outside press, and even those papers were infected. 
Now and then we have descriptions that are faithfiil, from some 
one on the ground who kept his head; and these, together with 
narratives of eyewitnesses written from notes taken at the time, 
but long after passion had cooled and honest judgment could be 
given, make up the scanty evidence upon which we have to de- 
pend. 

Solely on their merits, the debates themselves deserve little 
notice. For the most part, each speaker merely repeated what 
he had said before. Few and undmpoirtant were the points made 
to which we have not already listened more than once. But the 
debates served to advertise Lincoln to the country and thus 
made possible his nomination for the Presidency — or, rather, 
added the final and indispensable element which rendered that 
outcome certain. 

Like all personal encounters, the debates drew the crowds, 
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appealed to the fighting instinct, aroused the followers of each 
champion to that pitch of emotion wholly without thought or 
sense, always displayed in any sort of close contest when the 
spectators have taken sides. The sporting quality of men, while 
not a major factor, must be kept in mind, when witnessing this 
or any hot political fight. 

It may be helpful at this point to look at the combatants once 
more. Physically and mentally, Lincoln and Douglas were 
exactly opposite types. Douglas was short and thick-set, with 
great depth and breadth of chest, big round face, firm wide 
mouth, powerful square jaws, strong muscular neck, large and 
brilliant blue eyes, a mighty head and a deep voice. Lincoln 
was very tall and thin, with narrow chest and drooping shoul- 
ders, a long, slender, wrinkled neck, a lined and withered face, 
shrunken cheeks, small head, and shrill voice. 

Lincoln was humorous and quizzical, indifferent to or forget- 
ful of his clothes which never fitted, slow of thought and action, 
given to moods of melancholy broken by strange and sudden 
bursts of fun, and he was the best story-teller in the country. 
Douglas was cordial and dignified, alert, quick, and resourceful, 
careful of his dress; but he could not tell a story or crack a joke 
and never tried to do so. 

As speakers the quality of both men is shown by what they 
said. Each was scrupulously honest, personally, although the 
followers of each denied that the other was overloaded with that 
virtue. Both were strong for the Union, both intensely patriotic, 
facts that we shall see emerge in flaming grandeur when the 
stem and decisive hour shall come. 

Lincoln and Douglas were inordinately ambitious, politically; 
but Lincoln had for the most part failed, while Douglas bad 
mounted on eagle’s wings with never a let down, never a halt. 
In 1858 the name of Douglas was known to every man and 
woman in the whole land, while that of Lincoln, though familiar 
to Republican politicians in other States, had not been heard by 
the masses of the people outside of Illinois. The hold of Douglas 
on his followers everywhere was absolute. He was an idol to 
them; their devotion amounted to a frenzy; they acted as if 
under a spell. 
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‘You were once a Douglas Democrat were you not?’ was 
asked of one of his adherents many years after he died. 

‘Yes, by God, and I am a Douglas Democrat now,’ came the 
answer, quick and sharp.^ 

And now Douglas needed this attachment and every resource 
he could command. Seldom in political history has any man 
faced a situation so desperate. All the power and prestige of the 
President of his party were against him. On one hand be was 
assailed by the Administration forces and old line Democrats 
who could not forgive even Douglas for breaking with his party 
in Congress; on the other hand by the Kepubbcan party of Illi- 
nois, fresh, eager, bellicose, and led by their ablest man.® His 
enemies were as hot against him as his friends were eager for 
him, and could find no words black enough to express their feel- 
ings. No one ever was indifferent to Douglas, no one even 
moderate; he was either loved or hated. 

Then, too, hard times ground the people all over the State,® 
and, while nothing was said about them in the campaign, the 
psychological effect was the same that it always is. Worse still, 
crops in Illinois wei’e ‘almost a total failure,’ as the editor of the 

^ The late Thomas B. Marshall, when Vice President, to Louis Howland and by him 
to the author. March. 1027. 

*His followers loved to obey him for their love of the man.* Stevens, 422, 

* About two-thirds of the voters of this county would vote for Douglas for anything 
that he would ask of them.* 1. H* Grant, Mt. Vernon, IIL, to Trumbull. Sept. 15, 1857. 
‘The party almost unanimous swear by him.* John Tillsou, Quinoy, HI., to Trumbull, 
Dec. 20, 1857. Joshua Guilford of Shdb^rville, HI., wrote to Trumbull, Dec. 27, 1867, 
that Douglas’s friends would stick to him even when they knew him to be in the wrong 
and more earnestly when they believed him to be in the right. Most Democrats were 
for Douglas even more than for the Democratic Party. A. Kitcliell (no place given) to 
Trumbull, Apr, 28, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

^ ‘In the political world everybody’s attention is absorbed by the canvass for the 
Hlinols dection . . . where Senator Douglas will have to struggle against a host of foes. 
... He will have to encounter the unrelenting hostility of his old friends, as well as of the 
Bepublicans. . • . This division in the ranks of the Democrats gives the Eepublicans a 
better chance of victory in Hlinois than ever th^ have had before’ and the defeat of 
Douglas 'would create the most tremendous “sensation” of latter days.* E. L. God- 
kin’s despatch to the London Daily News, July IS, 1868. lAfe of Edwin Lawrenoe Qodkin: 
Bollo O^en, i, 177. 

* 'Business still continues prostrate and collections difficult to make.* B. F. Barry, 
Alton, HI., to Trumbull, Jan. 6, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

'Our marlcet is dead. Not a single hog has yet been packed,' etc. Geo. T. Brown 
to Trumbull, undated 1858. 16. 

From AprH 1 to Oct. 1, 1858, there were seventy-two commercial failures in Hlinois for 
$1,224,000. Now York Bercdd, Oot. 14, 1858. And see t6., Oct. 25, 1858, on continuance 
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Presa and Tribune informed Trumbull; ‘the times are gloomy 
and the prospect dull,’ people complain of high taxes and big 
public expenses. Let Trumbull ‘go into the finances of the 
Administration rough-shod.’ ^ 

For a quarter of a century Douglas had been in office contin- 
uously and for fourteen years he had necessarily spent most of 
his time in Washington. In visits to Illinois between sessions of 
Congress, he had seen as many people as he could at country 
fairs and other public gatherings, but this personal contact had 
been scant and brief. He had been able only to keep firm hand 
on the party organization and maintain close relations with 
Democratic politicians. Moreover, Douglas was said to have 
become a rich man since he went to Congress, and this was true, 
for he was far-seeing in business and had made wise investments 
in real estate; but a reputation for wealth, gained however 
honestly, while in office, is not helpful in a fight for votes. 

Finally rumor had it that he was a drinlcing man, and this did 
not commend him to the ‘temperance people,’ who were numer- 
ous and active.® The fact that his wife went with him everywhere 
was, said the Republicans, to counteract the effect of his evil 
personal habits. 

Mrs. Douglas threw herself into the campaign with an ardor 
equal to that of her husband. At every town, every village, she 
joined the Democratic women as one of them, and took cordial 
part in all they did. While her simple heartiness and charm had 
good effect on tibiose whom she was able to meet in this fashion, it 
may be questioned whether her presence did not do Douglas 
more harm than good. Whether the crowds of country women, 
hard-working wives and daughters of hard-working farmers sit- 
uated as they were at that day, and with the means of education 
then available, would be attracted rather than repelled by gaz- 
ing at this exquisite, fashionably dressed woman from Washing- 


hwd times in New York. Also New York Trilnme, Jan. it, 18S8, on result of panic: 
Its disastrous effects bave by no means been fully tealized and prodalmed.* 

‘Why is it that business docs not reviveP' New York Jlerald, Oct. 18, 1868. 

1 C. H. Bay to TrpmbuII, Chicago, July Vt, 1868. Trumbull MSS. 

* In addition to demands for prohibition laws, some wauled Congress to prevent im- 
portation of liqiMr by a prohibitory tariff. J. D. Hortelet (speaking for ‘temperance 
people of DanviHe, HI.) to Trumbull, Aug. 18, 1867. Trumbull iwafi. 
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ton, is doubtful to say the least.^ Worse still, she was a Hotuan 
Catholic, then a term of terror to most Protestants, especially in 
the rural districts. Douglas must be a Catholic, too, the Repub- 
lican press had suggested soon after the wedding.® Protestant 
ministers had not forgiven Douglas — never did forgive him — 
for his attacks upon them and the Know-Nothings four years 
earlier,® and they were now an untiring force against him. 

Political hurdles were also in Lincoln’s way; but they were 
few and low compared with the obstacles that Douglas had to 
overcome. Chief of Lincoln’s difficulties was the support of 
Douglas by Senator Crittenden of Kentuclcy, who, as we have 
seen, was the most eminent of the old line Whigs and Americans 
— their leader in fact.* He lilced Douglas, admired his courage 
in fighting the Administration and was politically indebted to 
him for his ardent support of the Crittenden amendment. So 
the Kentucky Senator’s great influence with the old line Whigs 
and Americans of Illinois, was thrown to Douglas. As a political 
matter, and that was all it then was, it is hard to see how Crit- 
tenden could have taken any other course. 

The coolness of Eastern Republicans did not hurt Lincoln 
much. Indeed, their insistence before Lincoln was made the 
formal Republican candidate for Senator that Douglas should 
be reflected helped Lincoln, for it angered niinois Republicans 
to the fighting pitch. When Lincoln was'put in the field, outside 
Republican opposition to him stopped. 

As a matter of getting votes, Lincoln’s advantage over Doug- 
las was marked. He had the reputation of being a very poor 
man; the story of his humble birth, his early struggles, his self- 
extrication from the bog of misfortunes had been told inniimer- 

^ Alter bis Chicago speech, Douglas introduced bis mfe to Villard in Douglas’s 
rooms in the hotel, and the young correspondent thus describes her: * While we were 
talking, his newly-wedded second wife came in throu^ a side door, and I was introduced 
to her. She was at once a most lovely and a queenly apparition. Indeed, it seemed to 
me that I had never seen a woman more beautiful in every way. Her tall figure was per- 
fectly proportioned, and her every movement and gesture most graceful. She presented 
a marked contrast, in her youthful, blooming freshness and vivacity, to her sr^l, dark, 
sombre husband.’ Villard, i, 91'-S. 

* Chicago Joumalt Dec. it, 1856. ^ See Chap, rv of this volume. 

* Crittenden’s letter to T. Lyle Dickey in praise of Douglas was frequently printed by 
Democratic papers during the campaign. Lincoln admitted that the use of Crittenden’s 
name hod 'contributed largely’ to his defeat. Worhst v, 91. 
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able times, and did not grow less in the telling. Above all, the 
popular belief in his honesty counted heavily in his favor — 
‘Honest Old Abe,’ the people called him. Most people had faith 
in what he said, had faith in the man. It was the strongest 
single personal factor in the campaign. 

Then, while Douglas had been away most of the time, Lin- 
coln had been at home all of the time. He had met the people at 
every session of the court in the counties of his judicial district, 
told stories to their liking, made hosts of friends. Whenever he 
could get a chance, he had made speeches and never failed to 
please the crowd. Neither on the circuit nor in speech-making 
trips did Mrs. Lincoln go with him. His sadness as well as his 
humor appealed to all who met him. Prom every point of view, 
Lincoln was a man of the people. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GBEAT DEBATE 

1 have stood by tny principles in fair weather and in foul, in the sunshine and in the 
rain. I have d^ended the great principles of self-government here among you when 
Northern sentiment ran in a torrent against me, and I have defended that same great 
principle when Southern sentiment came down like an avalanche upon me. ... 1 knew 
1 was right, DotroiiAS at !Freeport, Aug. 27, 1858. 

1 confess myself as belonging to that class in the country who contemplate slavery as a 
moral, social, and political evil, having due regard for its actual existence amongst us 
and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the constitu- 
tional obligations wbidi have been thrown about it; but, nevertheless, desire a policy 
that looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hopefully to the time when as a 
wrong it may come to an end. Lincout at Galesburg, Oct. 7, 1858. 

Terms of the debates fixed, both men again took the stump. 
Everywhere Lincoln followed Douglas, speaking at the same 
place on the same day, or on the next. Sometimes he arrived 
while the Douglas meeting was going on, Republicans leaving 
the crowd about the speaker’s stand to greet their hero with 
cheers. Even when Lincoln wrs not to speak, he went to hear 
Douglas whenever he could and mingled with the throng.^ 

According to the testimony of the chief organ of the party, 
the Republican campaign was planned with utmost care. Every 
move, every speech, was made with a definite purpose which had 
been thought out and agreed upon beforehand. Judging by his 
acts and words, Douglas did the same thing. His obvious course 
was to talce and hold the offensive; no less important, he must 
stick to the issues as he had formulated them, and, above all, he 
must keep in good humor. 

Just as obviously, Republican tactics required that Douglas 
should be put on the defensive, be diverted from his chosen is- 

^ iPor instance: at Clinton, DeWitt Co. ‘1 was standing in the crowd when he made 
his speech.' Lincoln's statement at Beardstown, Aug. 12, 1858. White's report in Hem- 
don and Weik, u, 90. 
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sues, and, if possible, be made angry. All these things were at- 
tempted, but without success except as to the last. Douglas was 
goaded until his temper broke. On August 7, Trumbull, in 
Chicago, made a ‘ferocious’ speech. It was almost wholly a 
vituperative attack upon Douglas. Not a word did Trumbull 
say about Lincoln or for him. 

Trumbull charged that in 1866, when the Kansas troubles 
were at their worst, Douglas had entered into a ‘plot’ to prevent 
the people of that Territory from voting upon a State Constitu- 
tion. The Toombs bill of diat year provided that the proposed 
fundamental law should be submitted to the people; but when 
the bill came out of Douglas’s Committee, that clause was 
stricken out. This revelation was greeted by loud cheers. ‘I 
will cram the truth down any honest man’s throat, until he 
cannot deny it, [Renewed cheers.] And to tlie man who does 
deny it, I will cram the lie down his throat, until he shall cry 
enough. [Tremendous cheering.]’ Yet Douglas was now claim- 
ing credit for defeating the Lecompton Constitution on that 
very ground, said Trumbull, ‘It is the most damnable effront- 
ery that man ever put on, to conceal a scheme to defraud and 
cheat a people out of their right, and then claim credit for it. 
[Cries, “Hurrah for Trumbull, hit him again. Down with all 
such men.”] ’ ^ 

Trumbull was repeating a charge made by the spokesman of 
the Administration in the Senate, William Bigler of Pennsyl- 
vania, early in the Lecompton fight. Douglas had forced Bigler 
to retract at the time.® The incident had been dramatic and 
with promise of another such scene as that when Douglas had 
castigated Sumner and Chase. Throughout the quarrel, Trum- 
buU had listened in silence. But now on the stump he was bitter 
and bold. Presently we shall hear Lincoln reiterate Trumbull’s 
charge. 

Lincoln had twice repeated the Republican indictment of 
Douglas as a conspirator with two Presidents and the Supreme 
Court to spread slavery over the whole land; but, holdmg his 

‘ CMeapo Prw and Tribune, Aug. 8, 1868. Also campaign pamphlet issued by the 
National Bepubllcan Association in Washington, D.C. 

> Cong» Qklbei 35th Cong* 1st Seas., Pt i, 
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temper down, Douglas had treated it with tolerant indifference.^ 
But now Trumbull and Lincoln combined at last aroused his 
wrath. As soon as Douglas read Trumbull’s speech he de- 
nounced his colleague as a coward and a liar. ‘The miserable, 
craven-hearted wretch, he would rather have both ears cut off 
than to use that language in my presence, where I could call him 
to account,’ As to Lincoln’s conspiracy charge, that, shouted 
the enraged Douglas, was simply ‘an infamous lie.’ ® 

The day after this outburst, Lincoln spoke at the same place. 
A big crowd, mostly old time Whigs,® was there, Lincoln’s 
speech was one of the best he ever made, testifies White, who 
went with the Republican candidate everywhere as correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Press and, Tribune. ‘Taking it for granted 
that Judge Douglas was satisfied to take his chances in the cam- 
paign with the imputation of conspiracy hanging over him,’ said 
Lincoln, he had renewed the charge at Springfield. Not until 
Douglas made his fourth speech of the canvass at ‘a small town, 
Clinton’ did he take notice of the indictment; and then all that 
he said was that ‘ “self-respect alone prevented him from calling 
it a falsehood.”’ 

So Lincoln again went over the items of the Republican in- 
dictment. ‘Idare Judge Douglas to deny one of them. Let him 
do so and I will prove them by such testimony as will confound 
him forever,’ It would be better if Douglas would refute spe- 
cifically each count against him, said Lincoln, ‘ than to go vocif- 
erating about the country that possibly he may hint that some- 
body is a liar.’ * 

The day after the Beardstown speech, Lincoln, accompanied 
by the young newspaper man, went up the river on Douglas’s 
trail, on the steamboat Senator to Havana. They arrived while 
Douglas was speaking, and the Chicago reporter went to the 
meeting, where an angry Republican told him that Douglas 
must have been drinking, ‘because he had called Lincoln “ a liar, 

^ See Douglaa^s Springfield speecli of Jidy 17, in Lincoln’s Works, iii, 121-2, 132. 

3 White’s statement of Douglas’s Beardstown speech, Aug. 11, 1838. Herndon and 
Weik, XI, 03. *I heard him.’ 

« IK OC. 

* White’s r^ort of Lincoln’s Beardstown speech in Herndon and Wcilc, n, lOfi-L 
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a coward, a wretch and a sneak.” ’ So when Lincoln spoke next 
day, he said that he had been told that Douglas ‘became a little 
excited, nervous (?) perhaps,’ on the preceding day and talked 
about fi g h t ing Lincoln; and that a Douglas man in the crowd 
threw off his coat ‘and offered to take the job off Judge Doug- 
.las’s hands and fight Lincoln himself.’ Lincoln declared that he 
would fight neither Judge Douglas nor his second. To fight 
would prove nothing, he said; and, moreover, Douglas did not 
really want to fight him. ‘He and I are about the best friends 
in the world, and when we get together he would no more think 
of fighting me than of fighting his wife.’ So *we will call it 
quits.’ ^ 

On from place to place * went Lincoln and the Press and 
Tribune correspondent, ‘stiU following on the heels of the Little 
Giant,’ relates White, until August 21, when the first debate was 
to be held at Ottawa. Such then was the situation and such the 
temper of the two men and that of their partisans, when that 
contest took place. It should be borne in mind that Mrs. Doug- 
las accompanied her husband everywhere, charming all she met. 
When he observed her at Havana, ‘standing with a group of 
ladies a short distance from the platform on which her husband 
was spealcing,’ White declared: ‘I thought I had never seen a 
more queenly face and figure. He saw her often thereafter dur- 
ing the campaign, he testifies, and believed that ‘this attractive 
presence was very helpful to Judge Douglas in the campaign. It 
is certain,’ continues White, ‘that the Republicans considered 
her a dangerous element.’ ® 

On August 21, 1858, the sun rose on a scene of commotion in 
the thriving town of Ottawa and the rich farm lands, thickly 

^ White’s report of Lincoln’s Beardstown speech in Herndon unH Weik» u, lOS^Si 
'Lincoln says the Judge and he have always been friendly, as much so almost as man 
and wife; and as both man and wife should not get angry at once in a dilEculty, he had 

determined, now that Judge D. was irritated, to keep in the beat of humor He 

thought fighting an unprofitable business, it proved nothing; but he would adopt a plan 
that should prove who was right and who wrong; and in pursuing it, would neither ^ve 
the lie nor so speak that any gentleman with the reputation, both Slate and NaUonal, of 
a U. S, Senator, could give the lie to him.’ Illinois State Journal, Aug. 20, 1858. 

® Lincoln spoke at Havana, Aug. 14, Bath, a town which, he reminded his hearers, 
he had laid out, or staked twenty-two years before, Aug. 16, 1/owiston, Aug. 17, and 
Peoria, Aug. 10. 

* White’s statement in Herndon and Weik, n, 103-4. 
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settled, that surrounded it.^ Daybreak revealed wagons filled 
with farmers and their families moving on every road that led to 
the little city. Here and there were buggies, and men and women 
came on horseback, too. Many were on foot. As time wore on, 
more vehicles, horsemen, and pedestrians filled the roads. Soon 
delegations and cavalcades appeared. Banners, mottoes, fiags, 
floats, and other campaign devices advertised the purpose of the 
outpouring. The day was hot, the dirt roads very dry, dust rose 
in thick clouds. By ten o’clock Ottawa was in a haze. But the 
town was full of noise. Cannon roared, bands played, rural fife 
and drum corps rattled and shrilled, men shouted and hurrahed. 
Hurrah for Lincoln! Hurrah for Douglas! Hurrah for Old Abe! 
Hurrah for Little Dug! Peddlers hawked their wares — Doug- 
las badges, Lincoln badges, hurrah! 

Mounted marshals and their aids, elaborate sashes about their 
waists, dashed to and fro, arranging rival processions to greet 
and escort their respective chiefs. Nor were the two leaders 
neglectful of the dramatic. Lincoln came on a special train of 
fourteen cars crowded with shouting Republicans, It arrived 
about noon and when the Republican champion alighted a dense 
crowd sent up such loud and repeated cheers that ‘the woods 
and bluffs rang again.’ Into a carriage which the ‘fair young 
ladies of Ottawa’ had decorated with evergreens and mottoes 
climbed Lincoln, and, preceded and followed by military com- 
panies, bands, and other units of the political parades of the 
time, was taken through crowded streets to the house of Mayor 
Glover, where once more, three ‘mighty’ cheers were given. 

Douglas came from Peru in a grand carriage drawn by four 
‘splendid’ horses. Four miles from Ottawa a reception commit- 
tee of several hundred horsemen bearing flags and banners met 
him and escorted him to town. Once more artillery thundered, 
martial music blared, excited partisans cheered. With utmost 
difiiculty the Douglas carriage and escort made their way 
through the shouting throng to the Geiger House. The scene 
quite overcame the correspondent of the Philadelphia Press who 
reported that Douglas ‘came like some great deliverer, some 

> The population of La Salle Co, was 48,S7S. Ottawa had 6522 people and South 
Ottawa 1026. Census. 1860. 
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mighty champion who had . . . saved a nation from ruin;’ and 
that the tremendous acclaim from the crowd, repeated again and 
again, ‘seemed to rend the very air.’ ^ 

At two o’cloclc the debate began. The crowd filled the square, 
swarmed over the platform, climbed upon the covering above it. 
For a long lime the reporters could not get places on the stand. 
Douglas, the light of battle in his eye, looked ‘imperiously’ over 
the assemblage, tossing bade his heavy mane; Lincoln appeared 
to be placid and humble. It was a big assemblage; at least 
twelve thousand people ^yere there. 

For the most part Lincoln and Douglas, at Ottawa, in the de- 
bates thereafter, and, indeed, throughout the campaign, made 
the same arguments and statements of fact, to which we have 
already listened several times. So we shall now and hereafter at- 
tend only to the points that were new, or to such old ones, as, 
newly made, attracted the attention of the country and influ- 
enced votes. 

In opening the debate Douglas told of the deal between Trum- 
bull and Lincoln in 1864, to dissolve the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties and form the Republican Party, as that deal had 
been exposed in 1865 by Lincoln’s friend, James H. Matheny. 
Then Douglas read a platform which, he said, had been adopted 
by the Republican State Convention at Springfield in 1864 — 
the first Black Republican Convention ever held in Dlinois. As 
we have seen, it was to escape this convention that Lincoln had 
hastily left that town. Recalling an attack in the House on this 
platform by Representative Thomas L. Harris,® Douglas had 
written to the editor of the Democratic organ at Springfield for 
a copy of it; and Lanphier had brought to Ottawa a file of his 
paper containing the Republican resolutions. But they were not 

1 PhUadBlphia Press, Aug> 28, 1868, in Dehaies: Sparks, 124-8. At this point the rndi« 
cal differences in th.e newspaper reports become conspicuous. The Douglas papers said 
that there was no enthusiasm when Lincoln came; the Republican papers declared that 
such as was shown for Douglas ^ was almost wholly confined to Irish CalhoUcs.’ Chicago 
Press and Tribune, Aug, 23, 1868. 16., 134. 

Ou the other hand the Philadelphia Press, a Douglas paper, after describing the iriuxn** 
phal entry of Douglas into Ottawa, said: ‘How different the enthusiasm manifested for 
his competitor, Mr, Lincoln; or as he had termed himself, *‘lhc living dog,** As his 
procession passed the Geiger House there was scarcely a cheer wont up. They marched 
along silently and sorrowfully, as if it were a funeral oortbge followhig him to the grave,* 

^ Cong, Ololbe, S4th Cong. 1st Sess., Appendix, 1274. 
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those actually adopted by the Republican State Convention at 
Springfield in 1864; instead they were resolutions adopted by the 
Kane County Republican Convention at Aurora, and a dupli- 
cate of those passed by most Republican meetings in Northern 
Illinois at that time. The Springfield platform had been greatly 
toned down in order to get Lincoln and other old line "Whigs into 
the new party. But Douglas did not then know of this differ- 
ence, nor, as we shall now see, did Lincoln Icuow of it. 

The Aurora resolutions pledged the new party to repeal the 
Fugitive Slave Law, to prevent the admission of slave States to 
the Union, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, to 
prevent the acquisition of more territory unless slavery was for- 
ever excluded from it.^ 

As Douglas read them, shouts of approval arose. *Black Re- 
publicans’ might cheer, cried Douglas, but they could not get 
Lincoln to endorse these pledges. ‘[Laughter and applause. 
“Hit him again.”] ’ Yet those resolutions stated the Republican 
position, now — see how the ‘Black Republicans cheered them 
as good Black Republican doctrines!’ So let Lincoln answer 
whether he was pledged to those Republican propositions to-day 
— and Douglas asked Lincoln specific questions based on the 
platform he had read. 

Lincoln must not evade these questions, Douglas said, but 
answer now, ‘in order that, when I trot him down to lower 
Egypt, I may put the same questions to him. [Enthusiastic ap- 
plause.] My principles are the same everywhere. [Cheers, and 
“Hark.”] I can proclaim them alike in tiie North, the South, 
the East, and the West. My principles wiU apply wherever the 
constitution prevails, and the American flag waves. [“Good,” 
and applause.] I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln’s princi- 
ples will bear transplanting from Ottawa to Jonesboro.’ ® 

He meant nothing dissrespectful or unkind to Lincoln, said 
Douglas; and he briefly recounted their long mutual acquaint- 
ance and early struggles. ‘I was a school-teacher in the town of 
Winchester, and he a flourishing grocery- [saloon] keeper in the 
town of Salem. [Applause and laughter.] ’ Both young men had 
gone to the Legislature, related Douglas. ‘He was then just as 

^ D^ates; Sparksi 89^ * 90. 
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good at telling an anecdote as now. [“No doubt.”] He could 
beat any of the boys wrestling, or running a foot-race, in pitch- 
ing quoits or tossing a copper; could ruin more liquor than all 
the boys of the town together; [uproarious laughter] and the 
dignity and impartiality with which he presided at a horse- 
race or fist-fight . , . won the praise of everybody that was 
present and participated. [Renewed laughter.] I sympathized 
with him because he was struggling with difficulties, and so 
was I.’ 

Then Douglas told how Lincoln dropped from sight after he 
left the Legislature but ‘turned up as a member of Congress’ 
when ‘the Abolition tornado swept over the country. . . . Whilst 
in Congress, he distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
Mexican war, taking the side of the common enemy against his 
own country; [“that’s true”] and when he returned home he 
found that the indignation of the people followed him every- 
where, and he was again submerged, or obliged to retire into 
private life, forgotten by his former friends. [“And will be 
again.”] ’ Then Lincoln emerged once more and helped make 
the abolition platform that Douglas had just read. 

And Trumbull! He who tried to repudiate most of the State 
debt of Illinois! ‘I walked into a public meeting in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, and replied to his repudiating 
speeches, and resolutions were canued over his head denouncing 
repudiation, . . . [“Good” and cheers.] Trumbull’s malignity 
has followed me since I thus defeated his infamous scheme.’ ^ 

Then Douglas took up Lincoln’s house-divided speech: Lin- 
coln had said that the Government could not exist half slave and 
half free. ‘[Neither can it.]’ Why not? asked Douglas. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and the 
great men of that day made it so, ‘and left each State perfectly 
free to do as it pleased on the subject of slavery. [“Right, 
right.”] Why can it not exist on the same principles on which 
our fathers made it? [“It can.”]’ Douglas then went on to 
make the arguments with which we are so familiar, until told 
that his time was up; and ‘three times three cheers’ were given 
for him when he closed. 

1 Debates: Sparks, 91-2. 
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When Lincoln rose to malce reply, his partisans, who out- 
numbered those of Douglas two to one, said the Republican 
press, cheered him so loudly for several minutes that he could 
not be heard. He denied the deal between himself and Trumbull 
‘ [cheers;] ’ but said that he had no doubt that Douglas had been 
‘consdentio'us’ in repeating the falsehood. Of course Lincoln 
had nothing to do with the Republican resolutions which Doug- 
las had read, he asserted. True, Lovejoy, ‘who is here upon 
this stand,’ had ‘tried to get me into it, and I would not go in, 
[cheers and laughter.] ... I went away from Springfield when 
the Convention was in session, to attend court in Tazewell 
County.’ The Republicans had put his name upon their Com- 
mittee, but he had refused to attend its meetings, ‘and I never 
had anything to do with that organization.’ 

Lincoln did not then make answer to the questions which 
Douglas had put to him. He did so at the next debate, however, 
as we shall see, and asked counter questions. This delay was 
typical of Lincoln’s slow and sure-footed methods. 

In reply to Douglas’s charge of abolitionism, Lincoln read 
long extracts from his Peoria speech of 18.54. 

‘Put on your specs,’ cried a man in the crowd. 

‘Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so; 1 am no longer a young man,’ 
responded Lincoln, and the crowd laughed. 

That, insisted Lincoln, was all that he ever had said about 
slavery and ‘the black race;’ and to argue from that, that he 
therefore believed in negro equality, was ‘but a specious and 
fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man can prove a 
horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. [Laughter.] ’ He was as 
much for white supremacy as Douglas was, whenever the neces- 
sity of choice arose. 

‘There is a physical difference between the two [races] which, 
in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their living to- 
gether on the footing of perfect equality.’ But that was no rea- 
son for denying the negro the natural rights stated in the De- 
claration. * [Loud cheers.] I hold that he is as much entitled to 
these as the white man. . . . He is not my equal in many respects. 
. . . But in the right to eat the bread, without the leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal, and the 
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equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 
[Great applause.] ’ 

Douglas was mistaken about Lincoln’s having been a grocery- 
keeper. ‘[Laughter]’; but *I don’t know as it would be a great 
sin, if I had been. . . . Lincoln never kept a grocery anywhere in 
the world. [Laughter.] It is true that Lincoln did work the lat- 
ter part of one winter in a little still-house, up at the head of a 
hollow. [Roars of laughter.]’ ^ 

As to the Mexican War: ‘You remember I was an old Whig, 
and whenever the Democratic party tried to get me to vote that 
the war had been righteously begun by the President, I would 
not do it. But whenever they asked for any money, or land- 
warrants, or anything to pay the soldiers there, ... I gave the 
same vote that Judge Douglas did. [Loud applause.] * ‘ 

Thereafter Lincoln’s speech, like that of Douglas, was a re- 
petition of former ones. As to his house-divided speech : ‘ I had no 
thought in the world that I was doing anything to bring about a 
war between the Free and Slave States.’ Lincoln had a great 
deal to say about Douglas having called him ‘a kind, amiable, 
and intelligent gentleman,’ always bringing roars of laughter 
from the crowd. He went over, at much length, the charge of 
conspiracy to extend slavery over the country and asked Doug- 
las if he had not said outright, that the charge was a false- 
hood. 

‘The Judge nods to me that it is so. ... 1 know the Judge is a 
great man, while I am only a small man, but I feel that I have got 
him. [Tremendous cheering.] ... If the evidence proves the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy, does his broad answer denying all 
knowledge, information, or belief, disturb that fact? It can only 
show that he was used by conspirators, and was not a leader of 
them. [Vociferous cheering.] ... I do not say that I know such a 
conspiracy to exist,’ but ‘J believe it.’ 

Here Lincoln made a point more important than all the rest 
of his speech together; for it led directly to the famous question 
which he put to Douglas at Freeport six days later. As we have 
seen, the Administration organ at Washington had attacked 
Douglas violently for opposing the Lecompton Constitution, 

* BAaiu; Sparks, 102. * lh„ 108. See Chaps, vii and viii, Vol. i, of this nrork. 
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had read him out of the Democratic Party, had called him a 
renegade, a deserter, a traitor. When closing the Lecompton 
debate in the Senate, Douglas had struck back at the paper, 
quoting from a long editorial in it that State laws prohibiting 
slavery were unconstitutional, and denouncing that statement, 
made in connection with the Lecompton Constitution, as ‘a 
fatal blow to the sovereignty of the States,’ ^ 

Lincoln read that part of Douglas’s Senate speech, and said 
that' it was the very same charge against the Administration 
which Lincoln had made against Douglas, *that he thinks I am 
so corrupt for uttering.’ We must bear in mind that the Ad- 
ministration organ was continuing to assail Douglas as fiercely 
as ever and that Administration Democrats in Elinois were do- 
ing the same thing. Nothing could have been devised better cal- 
culated to keep open the Democratic split than this manoeuvre 
of Lincoln, while at the same time it confoimded the retort of 
Douglas at Clinton to Lincoln’s conspiracy charge: T did not 
suppose there was a man in America with a heart so corrupt as 
to believe such a charge could be true. I have too much respect 
for Mr. Lincoln to suppose he is serious in making the charge.’ 
Yet Douglas had done -the same thing himself in the Senate. 
Serious! Did Douglas think that Lincoln was making so grave 
a charge ‘in fun? [Laughter,]’ 

In view of Douglas’s own conduct, let him say ‘how corrupt a 
man’s heart must be to make such a charge! [Vociferous cheer- 
ing.] ’ ® Presently, at Freeport, we shall hear Lincoln follow up 
his advantage. 

There was no danger of war between the States over slavery, 
asserted Lincoln. Douglas was helping to prepare the people 
for the nationalization of slavery, by upholding the first Dred 
Scott decision as a ‘Thus saith the Lord’ in order that the peo- 
ple would accept the second decision in the same spirit. ‘It 
needs only the formality of the second Dred Scott decision, 
which he endorses in advance, to make slavery alike lawful in all 
the States, old as well as new. North as well as South.’ * Lin- 
coln’s peroration was a paraphrase of Clay’s speech as president 

^ Cong* Okhot d5th Cong* 1st Sess., Appendix, 190*-200. 

’ Debates: Sparks, 110-8* Italics Lincoln's* ’ Ib*, 113-6* 
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of the National Colonization Society delivered almost a decade 
before the Abolition assault began; Douglas was now doing all 
that Clay — ‘my beau ideal of a statesmani the man for whom I 
fought all my humble life’ — had then condemned.^ Lincoln 
stopped a quarter of an hour before his time was up. 

Amid much confusion and angry interruptions Douglas began 
his rejoinder. He recalled the scene in the State House at 
Sprin^eld in October, 1854, when Ichabod Codding had come 
in at the close of Lincoln’s speech and asked all Republicans to 
go over to their convention in the Senate Chamber. At this 
point exclamations came from the crowd until the Chairman 
of the Republican Committee rebuked his fellow partisans.* 
Lincoln, too, broke in on Douglas m an angry and excited man- 
ner, reported all but the Republican press.® Lincoln had never 
denied, said Douglas, that the Republican resolutions just read, 
expressed his sentiments, although ‘this has been published on 
Mr. Lincoln over and over again. [Three cheers.]’ 

Lincoln’s denial that he acted on the Republican Committee 
was ‘a miserable quibble to avoid this main issue,’ cried Doug- 
las. See how he had dodged the questions. Was he for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law? Not on the Committee. If 
elected to the Senate, would he vote against the admission of a 
slave State? Not on the Committee — up in Tazewell County. 
Would he vote to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia? 
No answer. Would he vote against acquiring territoiy unless 
slavery were excluded from it? No answer. ‘He knows I will 
trot him down to Egypt. [Laughter and cheers.] I intend to 
make him answer there, [“That’s right’’] or I will show the 

1 'Henry Clay once said of a daes of men who would repress all tendencies to liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, that they must, if they would do this, go back to the era of 
our Independence, and muzzle the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return; 
they must blow out the moral lights around us; they must penetrate the human soul, and 
era^cate there the love of liberty; and then, and not till then, could they perpetuate 
slavery in this country! [Loud cheers.]’ Debates: Sparks, 116. 

* *1 hope no Republican will interrupt Mr. Douglas. The masses listened to Mr. Lin- 
coln attentively, and, as respectable men, we ought now to hear Mr. Douglas, and with- 
out interruption.’ !&., 117. 

> 'Two of the Hopublicau committee here seized Mr. Lincoln, and by a sudden jerk 
caused him to disappear from the front of the stand, one of them saying quite audibly, 
“What are you maldng such a fuss for? Douglas didn’t interrupt you, and can’t you see 
that the people don’t like it? 16*, 118, 
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people of Rlinois that he does not intend to answer these ques- 
tions.’ ^ 

From the crowd a Republican cried: ‘How about the con- 
spiracy?’ 

But, for a moment more, Douglas drove home Lincoln’s re- 
fusal to answer the questions put to him — basic questions now 
up for discussion and settlement, insisted Douglas. ‘Without 
an excuse for refusing to answer these questions, he sat down 
long before his time was out. [Cheers.] ’ 

Douglas had paid no attention to Lincoln’s ‘playful’ figure of 
speech about Stephen, James, Franklin, and Roger, he said, be- 
cause he did not object to Lincoln’s throwing his arguments to- 
gether in any style he liked; but when he said that he intended, 
in that way, to charge corruption and conspiracy against Doug- 
las, the Supreme Cotnt, and two Presidents of the United 
States, Lincoln became offensive. How, now, did Lincoln evade 
responsibility for so terrible an accusation? By declaring that 
although he did not know the charge to be true, still since Doug- 
las had not denied it, he would charge the conspiracy as a fact, 
and thus Lincoln had accused Douglas of ‘moral turpitude.’ In 
order that Lincoln should have no excuse for domg so again on 
the ground that Douglas had been silent, Douglas branded it 
‘in all its bearings, an infamous lie. [“Three cheers for Doug- 
las.”]’ 

Amid almost continuous cheering and laughter, Douglas re- 
peated his denial of the conspiracy charge : ‘I know it to be false, 
and nobody else knows it to be true. ... I will say that it is a lie, 
and let him prove it if he can. . . . Mr. Lincoln has not character 
enoxigh for integrity and truth, mei’ely on his own ipse dkM, to 
arraign President Buchanan, President Pierce, and nine Judges 
of the Supreme Court, not one of whom would be complimented 
by being put on an equality with him. [“Hit him again,” “three 
cheers,” etc.] ’ ® 

Explaining the reasons for voting down the Chase amend- 
ment, and for including the word ‘State’ in the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, Douglas swung intq an attack on Lincoln’s house- 
divided doctrine which, insisted Douglas, ‘will inevitably bring 

1 D^atai Sparks, * 16., 181-2. 
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about a dissolution of the Union,’ but stopped when told that 
his time was up. 

So came to an end the first of the debates. Here, for the last 
time, we must make note of the opposite accounts of the parti- 
san press on both sides. According to the Republican papers, 
Douglas, discomfited and crushed, left the stand, his followers 
chagrined at his defeat; while Lincoln was borne away in tri- 
umph on the shoulders of stalwart young Republican farmers, 
surrounded by exulting thousands. The Douglas papers de- 
clared that their hero left the stand amid the prodigious en- 
thusiasm of the multitude which, cheering wildly, followed him 
to the hotel; while Lincoln, the picture of despair, stood quaking 
on the platform until some sturdy Republicans took him on 
their dioulders ‘and preceded by a band, and surrounded by a 
lonesome squad of fifty or a hundred, tailed in after the mass of 
people,’ who had gone with Douglas. ‘This funereal escort 
passes through the crowd and bore Mr. Lincoln to his quarters, 
. . . with his long arms about his carriers’ shoulders, his long 
legs dangling nearly to the ground.’ ^ 

In such a spirit the fight raged on. It soon became more 
heated and theatrical than any political contest ever waged in 
the country. In comparison, the frenzied campaign for Fremont 
was pallid and calm. Trumbull, Lincoln, Lovejoy, Washburne, 
and Republican speakers of lesser note assailed Douglas from 
every stump. The negro orator, Frederick Douglass, came to 
Illinois and joined in the assault. The Administration Demo- 
crats grew more active and vicious. The Republican papers, in 
flaming headlines and blazing articles and editorials, denounced 
the resolutions read by Douglas at Ottawa, as a forgery; they 
had been adopted at Aurora, not at Springfield. Douglas knew 
that they were fraudulent when he read them. Indeed, he and 
his man Friday, Lanphier, had conspired to put them in the 
Democratic organ in Springfield in 1864 — therefore Douglas 
himself was a forger. ‘Forgery! ’ screamed the Republican press. 
‘Forgery! ’ shouted the Republican stump spealcers. 

Exasperated and doubtful, but showing no sign of irritation 
or fear, Douglas wired Usher F. Linder of Charleston; ‘The hell- 

^ DiibaUil Sparks, 124-45. 
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hounds are on my track. For God’s sake, Linder, come and help 
me fight them.’ The operator sold a copy of the telegram to the 
Republicans who published it. Anti-Douglas men rocked with 
laughter. They had him — the Little Giant was done fori And 
poor Linder 1 Thereafter as long as he lived, he was called ‘For- 
God’s-sake-Linder.’ 

But not all the friends of Lincoln were pleased with his con- 
duct at Ottawa. Parker thought his evasions of Douglas’s ques- 
tions unmanly. ‘Mr. Lincoln did not meet the issue,’ the Boston 
preacher wrote to Herndon; ‘he made a technical evasion; “he 
had nothing to do with the resolutions in question.” Suppose 
he had not, admit they were forged. Still they were the vital 
questions pertinent to the issue, and Lincoln dodged them. 
That is not the way to fight the battle of freedom.’ ^ 

Before the second debate, held at Freepoit, Lincoln spoke in 
Henry, Augusta, and Macomb. At the last place his speech 
was ‘conversational rather than formal . . . especially effective.’ 
Next morning, August 26, he rambled about the little town, and 
had his picture taken at a small daguerreotype gallery. This is 
the famous Macomb ambrotype, and because it was not leaded 
or touched up, is undoubtedly the best likeness of Lincoln as he 
looked at that time. In the afternoon, he took the train for Am- 
boy, making a short speech and remaining there for the night.* 

During the sk days between the Ottawa and Freeport debates 
Lincoln had prepared answers to the questions which Douglas 
had put to him; and he had decided to ask counter questions on 
which he had been thinking for several weeks. One of these 
questions — the second in order — and Douglas’s answer to it 
were to be made historic by later events. That question was: 

‘Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, ex- 
clude slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a State 
Constitution?’ ® 

^ Parker to Herndon, Boston, Sept. 9, 1858* Newton, 208* 

* White, in Herndon and Wdk, n, 109, mentions, on hearsay, a conference held at 
Dixon, on Aug. 26, between Lincoln and some Chicago supporters; but the fact that 
Lincoln passed tliat night at Amboy is against such a conference, and White doubtless 
had in mind the talk with Medill and others on the train the following day. 

* Dehatesi Sparks, 152. 
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The South was already beginning to move against the 
idea that l^al laws could exclude slavery from the ‘common 
territory’ of the Nation, the extremist presT of the South was 
purring that movement on, and, most imirortant of all in its 
BEect on the Democratic split in Dlinois, the national organ of 
tie Administration took the same view. 

So there was an excellent reason, applicable to the campaign 
hen raging in Illinois, for Lincoln to put this question to Doug- 
is at that particular moment. In doing so Lincoln showed com- 
lon sense and political skill. That practical and immediate rea- 
on Lincoln himself gave at the time. The most strildng feature 
f the Illinois contest was the split in the Democratic Party. It 
I'as Douglas’s chief danger, Lincoln’s chi ef hope, and both men 
new it. Earnest efforts had been made and were then being 
lade by Douglas, his lieutenants, and by party leaders from 
ther States, to close the breach in the Democratic ranks. The 
lain Republican policy was to keep that breach open, and, if 
ossible, widen it. 

Lincoln, then, did not ask his celebrated Freeport question 
lerely to hurt Douglas in the South. It was not his own idea; 
,e had been pondering over it a long time. As soon as it was 
nown that the debates would take place, Henry Asbury, a law- 
er of Quincy and an ardent Republican, had urged Lincoln to 
sk Douglas this very question, in various forms; and on the 
ame day that he closed the arrangement for the contest, Lin- 
oln had written to Asbury about the question and the answer 
^hich Douglas surely would make to it: 

Sfkhtgfidld, Jvlyf 31, 1858. 

My DBAB Sm; Yours of the 28th is received. The points you 
propose to press upon Douglas he will be very hard to get up to, 
tut I think you labor under a mistake when you say no one 
ares how he answers. This implies that it is equal with him 
whether he is injured here or at the South. That is a mistake, 
le cares nothing for the South; he knows he is already dead 
here. He only leans Southerward more to keep the Buchanan 

xfcracta taken did not fully represent his views. Jejfmon Dasu, ConaiiiutionaliH: 
>unbar Howland* in* S44*>0. 
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party from growing in Illinois. You shall have hard work to get 
him directly to the point whether a territorial legislature has or 
has not the power to exclude slavery. But if you succeed in 
bringing him to it — though he will be compelled to say it pos- 
sesses no such power — he will instantly take ground that slav- 
ery cannot actually exist in the Territories unless the people de- 
sire it, and so give it protection by tenitorial legislation. If this 
offends the South, he will let it offend them, as at all events he 
means to hold on to his chances in Hlmois. You will soon learn 
by the papers that both the judge and myself are to be in Quincy 
on the 13 th of October, when and where I e 3 j)ect the pleasure of 
seeing you. Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln.^ 

Such then was Lincoln’s view at the time. Douglas’s purpose 
was to ‘keep the Buchanan party from growing in Illinois,’ and 
that purpose must be overcome. Nothing could do that so well 
as to put Douglas once more into conspicuous antagonism to the 
growing Southern tendency with which the President was in 
sympathy. So, at last, Lincoln decided to include Asbury’s 
question with those he had himself devised for the same end ■ — 
to keep open the democratic split. It was good political strat- 
egy, and in keeping with Lincoln’s practical mind which always 
was intent on the task immediately before him, whatever that 
task might be. Even more characteristic of Lincoln was the 
long delay in making up his mind and 'his unmistakable firmness 
when that was done. 

Again we are fortunate in having a clear and obviously im- 
partial and accurate account by one who was there, of how Lin- 
coln and Douglas looked in this campaign. Ingalls Carleton, a 
Lincoln man, thus describes them as he saw them at Freeport: 

‘Lincoln was tall and ungainly with a lean face, homely and 
sorrowful looking, while Douglas was short and fat, easy in man- 
ner and his full face appeared to be that of a man whose life had 
been one of success and sunshine. 

‘Douglas was dressed in what might have been called planta- 
tion style. He was richly dressed. He wore a ruffled shirt much 

i WofJeSi MI, 107-8, 
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in style in wealthy and aristocratic circles those days, a dark 
blue coat buttoned close with shiny buttons, light trousers and 
shiny shoes, with a wide brimmed soft hat like the prosperous 
politicians of the southern part of Elinois wear to this day 
[1908]. He made a picture fitted for the stage. 

‘Lincoln wore that old high stovepipe hat with a coarse look- 
ing coat with sleeves far too short, and baggy looking trousers 
that were so short that they showed his rough boots. The Doug- 
las men laughed at him and said he would be a nice looking ob- 
ject to put in the senate and to tell the truth the Lincoln men 
couldn’t brag much on their man for exhibition purposes.’ ^ 
Before the debate, Lincoln and Douglas, in response to calls 
from the crowd before the hotel, came out on the balcony, arm 
in arm, and bowed several times.* 

The speakers’ stand was only a block or two from the hotel. 
Lincoln got into a big Conestoga farm wagon, filled with farm- 
ers, and rode, while the multitude cheered this symbolism of 
his kinship with the common man. When Douglas saw Lincoln 
in the lumbering old farm wagon, he decided to go the short 
distance on foot. The platform was low and small, with hardly 
room upon it for the speakers and reporters. The weather was 
chill and damp, but ihe crowd was even bigger than that at 
Ottawa, fully fifteen thousand having come to see the fight. 
• They were overwhelmingly Eepublican, of strong Abolition 
tendencies and bellicose in feeling and spirit. 

Lincoln opened the debate. He first made answer to the ques- 
tions which Douglas had asked him at Ottawa, and he did it in a 
curious way, thoroughly dbaracteristic of his cautious and pre- 
cise nature. He repeated the exact words of each of Douglas’s 
questions, and then, except for the sixth question, again re- 
stating Douglas’s exact words, said in each of his answers, that 
he was not "'pledged’ to do what Douglas had asked him. Hav- 
ing taken some time in this fashion, Lincoln put his answers in 
direct form. 

1 Carleto&’s statement in Dehaies: Sparks, 208-7. 

must say that Douglas made the most graceful bow* It seemed natural for 
him to bow. Lincoln bowed awkwardly and appeared to be more awkward in compari- 
son with the grac^ulness and ease of Douglas. Douglas accepted the plaudits of the 
people as one who felt that they belonged to him or at least that was the way itseemed/ 
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Under the Constitution, said Lincoln, ‘the Southern States 
are entitled to a Fugitive-Slave Law.’ So he had nothing to say 
about the existing law except that, ‘without lessening its effi- 
ciency,’ it should have been framed so as ‘to be free from some of 
the objections to it.’ But why talk about it, since the amend- 
ment or repeal of that law was not being urged now? ‘I would 
not be the man to introduce it as a new subject of agitation upon 
the general question of slavery.’ 

As to the admission of more slave States, Lincoln said that he 
‘woidd be exceedingly sorry ever to be put in a position of hav- 
ing to pass upon that question;’ he would be ‘exceedingly glad’ 
if none were ever brought into the Union ‘[Applause]’; but if 
slavery was kept out of a Territory until it was ready and ap- 
plied for statehood, then if, in that situation, the people should 
‘do such an extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave constitution, 
... I see no alternative, if we own the country, but to admit 
them into the Union. [Applause.] ’ ^ 

He would also be ‘exceedingly glad’ to see slavery abolished 
in the District of Columbia, said Lincoln, to cries of ‘Good!’ 
‘Good!’ from the crowd. ‘Yet as a member of Congress, I 
should not, with my present views, be in favor of endeavoring to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, unless it would be 
upon these conditions: First, that the abolition should be grad- 
ual; second, that it should be on a vote of the majority of qual- 
ified voters in the District; and third, that compensation should 
be made to unwilling owners. With these three conditions, I 
confess that I would be exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and, in the language of 
Henry Clay, “sweep from our capital that foul blot upon our 
nation.” [Loud applause.] ’ 

These were precisely the ideas expressed in Lincoln’s proposed 
slavery bill when in Congress, and the restatement of them ten 
years later well illustrates the tenacity with which he held to a 
thought or plan. 

Lincoln would not commit himself on the abolition of the 
slave trade between different States. ‘I am pledged to nothing 
about it,’ he insisted. ‘It is a subject to which I have not given 
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that mature consideration that would make me feel authorized 
to state a position so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. In 
other words, that question has never been prominently enough 
before me to induce me to investigate whether we really have the 
constitutional power to do it.’ But even if he thought that Con- 
gress did have that power, he should still not be in favor of its 
exercise ‘unless upon some conservative principle as I conceive 
it, akin to what I have said in relation to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia.’ ^ 

Of course he was for the exclusion of slavery from all the Ter- 
ritories wherever situated; it was ‘the right and duty of Con- 
gress’ to prohibit it, he had said in his formal, written replies to 
Douglas’s questions. As to new territory: ‘I am not generally 
opposed to the honest acquisition of territory; and, in any given 
case, I would or would not oppose such acquisition accordingly 
as I might think such acquisition would or would not aggra- 
vate the slavery question among ourselves. [Cries of “Good! 
good!’’]’ 

There, said Lincoln, were his views and he would stand by 
them everywhere. If there was a place in the State where those 
opinions would make him enemies, it was right there in Eree- 
port, he declared.® 

Then Lincoln asked Douglas his counter questions: Would 
Douglas vote to admit Kansas if its people should adopt a State 
Constitution before they were as numerous as required by the 
English bill? Could the people of a Territory lawfully exclude 
slavery before they formed a State Constitution? K the Su- 
preme Court should ‘decree’ that the States themselves could 
not exclude slavery, would Douglas favor acquiescence in such a 
decision ‘as a rule of political action?’ Was Douglas for the ac- 
quisition of a new Territory regardless of how it might ‘affect the 
nation on the slavery question?’ Applause came increasingly to 
these questions as Lincoln read them.® 

Amid bursts of laughter, cheering, and shouts of pure glee 
from the delighted crowds, Lincoln with great skill attadced 
Douglas for having said at Ottawa that the resolutions he read 
were those of the Springfield Convention of 1864 when, m fact, 

^ DehcdBBt SpairkSf 161- * 1^®> 161'-2. ® 16&. 
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they were those of a Convention in Kane County, and when 
Lincoln had no more to do with either than if they had been 
‘passed in the moon/ Yet Douglas, twelve years a Senator, and 
not an ordinary Senator, but one with a name of ‘world-wide 
renown,’ had made an assertion ‘which the slightest investiga- 
tion would have shown him to be wholly false/ Lincoln could 
account for it only on the ground that Douglas’s evil genius had 
at last deserted him — that evil genius which had so favored 
Douglas all his life, ‘as to lead very many good men to doubt 
there being any advantage in virtue over vice/ The crowd 
laughed and cheered, and cheered and laughed again and 
again/ 

And this was the man who charged that Trumbull and Lin- 
coln were guilty of falsehood. Could Douglas find in anything 
that Trumbull or Lincoln had said, ‘a justification at all com- 
pared with what we have, in this instance, for that sort of vul- 
garity. [Cries of “Good! Good!’’]’ 

The remainder of Lincoln’s opening was devoted to his fa- 
vorite charge that Douglas and the Democrats had voted down 
the Chase amendment to ‘leave room’ for the Dred Scott de- 
cision.* Douglas had inveighed at ‘the enormity of Lincoln — 
an insignificant individual lilce Lincoln’ — in having ‘upon his 
vpse dixit’ charged conspiracy on two Presidents, the Supreme 
Court, and a majority of Congress; but, said Lincoln, he had 
made no charge on his ’ipse dwii’\ he had only ‘arrayed the 
evidence tending to prove it.’ But Douglas himself had made 
the same charge against the Administration and his fellow De- 
mocrats for supporting the Lecompton Constitution. Having 
occupied his full time, Lincoln stopped. 

He was glad, began Douglas, that, at last, Lincoln had de- 
cided to answer the questions put to him at Ottawa — he had 
shown no disposition to do so at that place. Those questions 
were based upon the Republican platform, whereas iJie ques- 
tions which Lincoln had just put to Douglas had never ‘received 
the sanction of the party with which I am acting,’ but came 
solely from Lincoln’s ‘curiosity. [“That’s a fact.”]’ 

Why did not Lincoln say what he would do about admitting 
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Kansas with insufficient population, before asking what Doug- 
las would do in such a case? For Trumbull, who was supporting 
Lincoln, had voted against admitiiog Oregon during the whole 
of the last session of Congress on that very ground. Was Lin- 
coln fighting Trumbull on that issue? ‘[“Good, put it to him,” 
and cheers.] ’ 

But he would answer, said Douglas, and he made the state- 
ment to which we have listened so often, that ‘as she [Kansas] 
has population enough to constitute a Slave State, she has 
people enough for a Free State. [Cheers.] ’ 

Then Douglas made his celebrated reply to Lincoln’s second 
question: ‘I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me 
answer a hundred times from every stump in Illinois,* that in 
my opinion the people of a Territory can, by lawful means, ex- 
clude slavery from their limits prior to the formation of a State 
Constitution. [Enthusiastic applause.] Mr. Lincoln knew that 
I had answered that question over and over again. He heard 
me argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State 
in 1854, in 1855, and in 1856, and he has no excuse for pretend- 
ing to be in doubt as to my position on that question. 

‘It matters not what way the Supreme Court may hereafter 
decide as to the abstract question whether slavery may or may 
not go into a Territory under the Constitution, the people have 
the lawful means to introduce it or exclude it as they please, for 
the reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere, 
unless it is supported by local police regulations. [“Eight, 
right.”] 

‘Those police regulations can only be established by the local 
legislature; and if the people are opposed to slavery, they will 
elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly legis- 
lation effectually prevent the introduction of it into their midst. 
If, on the contrary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its 
extension. Hence, no matter what the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be on that abstract question, stiU the right of the 
people to make a Slave Territory or a Free Territory is perfect 

^ This was the campaigner’s usual exaggeration. While Lincoln may have heard 
Douglas state his friendly legislation doctrine often, it is only known positively that he 
heard it twice and read it twice* 
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and complete under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr. Lincoln 
deems my answer satisfactory on that point.’ ^ 

So once more Lincoln had drawn Douglas into a renewal of 
his warfare with the Administration — once more he had caused 
Douglas to open the old wounds. 

Douglas was 'amazed’ he said, that Lincoln .should ask his 
third question — whether, if the Supreme Court should decide 
that a State could not exclude slavery from its own limits, Doug- 
las would ‘submit to it.’ An auditor exclaimed: ‘A schoolboy 
knows better.’ Yes, said Douglas, ‘a schoolboy does Imow bet- 
ter.’ Lincoln knew that there was only one man in America 
‘claiming any degree of intelligence or decency, who ever for a 
moment pretended such a thing.’ That man was the editor of 
the Washington Union, Douglas stated; and when he had said 
so, in his paper, Douglas had promptly denounced it in the Sen- 
ate, while ‘Lincoln’s friends, Trumbull, and Seward, and Hale, 
and Wilson, and the whole Black Republican side of the Senate, 
were silent. They left it to me to denounce it. [Cheers.] ’ 
Toombs of Georgia had rebuked Douglas at the time, he said, 
because the Union editorial was not worthy of notice; and 
Toombs had declared ‘that there was not one man, woman, or 
child south of the Potomac, in any Slave State, who did not re- 
pudiate any such pretension. Mr. Lincoln knows that that re- 
ply was made on the spot, and yet now he aslcs this question.’ 

The question was unthinkable ! Lincoln ' might as well ask me, 
Suppose Mr. Lincolnr should steal a horse, would I sanction it, 
[Laughter] and it would be as genteel in me to ask him, in the 
event he stole a horse, what ought to be done with him. He 
casts an imputation upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by supposing that they would violate the Constitution 
of the United States. I tell him that such a thing is not possible. 
[Cheers.] It would be an act of moral treason that no man on 
the bench could ever descend to. Mr. Lincoln himself would 
never [even] in his partisan feelings so far forget what was right 
as to be guilty of such an act, [“Good, good.’’] ’ * 

Lincoln’s question about acquiring new territory was ‘very 
ingeniously and cunningly put,’ said Douglas. [‘Now we’ve got 
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him/ Deacon Bross, then one of the owners of the Chicago Press 
and Tribune, remarked in a low voice.] Was Lincoln himself op- 
posed to it ‘under any circumstance?’ The ‘Black Republican 
creed’ expressly made that pledge — did Lincoln stand by that 
pledge? Instead of answering directly and simply, Lincoln, 
‘ Yankee-fashion,’ asks Douglas the same question in a different 
form. But Douglas would not thus dodge, he said; ‘I answer 
that whenever it becomes necessary, in our growth and pro- 
gress, to acquire more territory, that I am in favor of it, without 
reference to the question of slavery; and when we have ac- 
quired it, I will leave the people free to do as they please, either 
to make it slave or free territory as they prefer. [Here Deacon 
Bross spoke; the reporter believes that he said, “That’s bold.” 
It was said solemnly.]’ ^ Then Douglas launched into his fa- 
vorite appeal for territorial expansion, an argument and a pro- 
phecy that time and events have strangely fulfilled. 

Had Lincoln more questions? ‘As soon as he is able to hold a 
council with his advisers, Lovejoy, Farnsworth, and Fred Doug- 
lass, he will frame and propoimd others. [“Good, good.” Re- 
newed laughter, in which Mr. Lincoln feebly joined, saying that 
he hoped with their aid to get seven questions, the number 
asked him by Judge Douglas, and so make conclusions even.]’ ® 
When Douglas again uttered the words ‘You Black Repub- 
licans,’ protests came from the crowd — ‘White, white,* some 
yelled. Like a flash, Douglas seized the incident as an excuse to 
make his negro equality plea; and in dramatic fashion he did it. 
*I have reason to recollect that some people in this country 
think that Fred Douglass is a veiy good man. The last time I 
came here to make a speech, while talking from the stand to you, 
people of Freeport, as I am doing to-day, I saw a carriage — a 
magnificent one it was — drive up and take a position on the 
outside of the crowd; a beautiful young lady was sitting on the 
box-seat, whilst Fred Douglass and her mother reclined inside, 
and the owner of the carriage acted as driver. [Laughter, cheers, 
cries of “right,” “what have you to say against it,” etc.] I saw 
this in your own town. [“What of it?”] 

‘All I have to say of it is this, that if you, Black Republicans 
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thxnlc that the negro ought to be on a social equality with your 
wives and daughters, and ride in a carriage with your wife, 
whilst you drive the team, you have a perfect right to do so. 
[“Good, good,” and cheers, mingled with hooting and cries of 
“white, white.”] 

‘I am told that one of Ered Douglass’s kinsmen, another rich 
black negro, is now traveling in this part of. the State, nialcing 
speeches for his friend Lincoln as champion of black men. 
[“White men, white men,” and “What have you to say against 
it? ” “That’s right,” etc.] All I have to say on that subject is, 
that those of you who believe that the negro is your equal and 
ought to be on an equality with you socially, politically, and le- 
gally, have a right to entertain those opinions, and of course will 
vote for Mr. Lincoln. ["Down with the negro,” “no, no,” etc.] ’ ^ 

At great length, Douglas went into the mistalce made by him 
at Ottawa about the place where the Republican resolutions 
read by bim had been adopted. He told how the error came to 
be made, and said that he did not then know differently, nor did 
Lincoln, who had not denied at the time that the resolutions 
were those of the Springfield Convention ‘and evidently thought 
that they were; . . . but not a word is said about his ignorance 
on the subject, whilst I, notwithstanding the circumstances, am 
accused of forgery.’ 

The Republican excuse for that, said Douglas, was that the 
resolutions had not been adopted on the ‘ ^^righi spot” [Laughter 
and applause.] Lincoln and his political friends are great on 
^‘spots’’ [Renewed laughter.] In Congress, as a representative 
of this State, he declared the Mexican war to be unjust and in- 
famous, and would not support it, or acknowledge his own 
country to be right in the contest, because he said that Ameri- 
can blood was not shed on American soil in the “right spot” 
[“Lay on to him.”] And now he cannot answer the questions I 
put to him at Ottawa because the resolutions I read were not 
adopted on the “right spot.” ’ * . 

What quibbling! What a trivial excuse for evading the real 
issue! For, contended Douglas, those very resolutions had been 
adopted in nearly all the Northern counties and Congressional 
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Districts that gave Republican majorities in the election that 
year, and that were depended upon to give Lincoln his major- 
ities at the election this year. Amid a tumult of shouting, laugh- 
ter, cheers, and hostile and friendly cries, Douglas read and 
made comment upon resolutions adopted by the Rockford Re- 
publican Convention of 1854 at which Washbume had been 
nominated for Congress from that very District — the Freeport 
District. They were almost identical with the Aurora resolu- 
tions. ‘Wlieii I get into the next district, I will show that the 
same platform was adopted there, and so on through the State, 
until I nail the responsibility of it upon the back of the Black 
Republican party throughout the State. [“White, white,” 
“three cheers for Douglas.”] 

‘A Voice: Couldn’t you modify it, and call it brown? [Laugh- 
ter.] ’ 

Thomas J. Turner, Speaker of the House when Trumbull 
beat Lincoln for the Senate — Tom Turner, a Democratic rene- 
gade, Douglas had just called him — who was now one of the 
moderators of the Freeport meeting and was on the platform, 
spoke up and said that he had drawn the Rockford resolutions. 
‘ [Hurrah for Turner : Hurrah for Douglas.] ’ Then he would not 
deny that they were the Republican creed, cried Douglas. 

‘Mr. Turner. — “They are our creed exactly.” [Cheers.] 

‘Mr, Douglas. — And yet Lincoln denies that he stands on 
them. [“Good, good,” and laughter.]’ 

Again Douglas recounted the Democratic version of the Lin- 
coln-Trumbull deal for the Senate, Trumbull’s defeat of Lincoln 
by ^cheating’ him, the anger of Lincoln and his friends and, ‘to 
keep them quiet,’ the pledge that Lincoln should have the Sen- 
atorship next time: ‘Lincoln could not be silenced in any other 
way.’ 

Many of ‘you Black Republicans’ did not know about that, 
exclaimed Douglas. ‘[“White, white,” and great clamor.] I 
wish to remind you that while Mr. Lincoln was speaking there 
was not a Democrat vulgar and blackguard enough to inter- 
rupt him. [Great applause and cries of, “Hurrah for Douglas.”] 
... I have seen your mobs before, and defy your wrath. [Tre- 
mendous applause.] ’ 
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Douglas read the Republican resolutions offered by Lovcjoy 
in the Legislature the day before Trumbull was elected to the 
Senate. They, too, contained the same propositions that were 
in the Aurora resolutions, and, cried Douglas triumphantly, 
every man but two who had voted for those Lovejoy resolutions 
had also voted lor Lincoln for Senator on the very next day. 
Let Turner, ‘who stands by me,’ and who was pledged to vote 
for no man for Senator unless he was committed to that ‘Blade 
Republican platform [Cries of “White, white,” and “Good for 
you.”]’ — let Turner testify. 

‘I now ask Mr. Turner [turning to Mr. Turner], did you vio- 
late your pledge in voting for Mr. Lincoln, or did he commit 
himself to your platform before you cast your vote for him? 
[Mr. Lincoln here started forward and grasping Mr. Turner, 
shook him nervously and said “Don’t answer. Turner, you have 
no right to answer.”]’ ^ Turner did not answer. 

Douglas made much fun of the vagueness and qualifications 
of Lincoln’s answers to the questions Douglas had put to him; 
‘Why can he not speak out, and say what he is for, and what he 
will do? [Cries of “That’s right.”]’ Although Lincoln thought 
that the admission of more slave States would dissolve the 
Union, yet he would not say that he would vote against bring- 
ing another slave State into the Union, declared Douglas. ‘I 
ask you if that is fair dealing? . . . Show me that it is my duty in 
order to save the Union, to do a particular act, and I will do it if 
the Constitution does not prohibit it,’ cried Douglas; thus stat- 
ing the exact course which Lincohi took to achieve that end dur- 
ing the war. ‘I am not for the dissolution of the Union under 
any circumstances.’ But Lincoln said that ‘this Union cannot 
continue to endure with Slave States in it,’ and still would not 
say what he would do about admitting more of them! 

‘I will retire in shame from the Senate of the United States 
when I am not willing to be put to the test in the performance of 
my duty. I have been put to severe tests. [“That is so.”] I 
have stood by my principles in fair weather and in foul. ... I 
have defended the great principles of self-government here 
among you when Northei'n sentiment ran in a torrent against 
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me, [A voice, “That is so.”] and I have defended that, same 
great principle when Southern sentiment came down like an 
avalanche upon me. I was not afraid of any test they put to me. 

, . . [Cries of “Good,” cheers and laughter.]’ ^ 

Suppose he did charge the Administration organ with cor- 
ruption, ‘when it was true,’ did that justify Lincoln in charging 
two Presidents, the Supreme Court, and oAers with corruption, 
when it was false? asked Douglas. Lincoln’s conspiracy charge 
was ‘historically false’ and he Icnew it, Douglas went on. Bu- 
chanan was in London as Minister to Great Britain before, 
during, and after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, so he 
could not have been in Lincoln’s imaginary conspiracy; the 
Dred Scott case was not even on the docket of the Supreme 
Court when that legislation was enacted, so the members of 
that tribunal could not have been among Lincoln’s mysterious 
conspirators ; ‘ as to President Pierce, his high character as a man 
of integrity and honor is enough to vindicate him from such a 
charge; [laughter and applause] and as to myself, I pronounce 
the charge an infamous lie, whenever and wherever made, by 
whomsoever made. I am willing that Mr. Lincoln should go and 
rake up every public act of mine, . . . speech delivered . . . and 
criticise them; but when he charges upon me a corrupt conspir- 
acy for the purpose of perverting the institutions of the country, 
I brand it as it deserves.’ 

"Why this attempt to make it appear now that Douglas was 
still at war with Buchanan? ‘When I differed with the Presi- 
dent, I spoke out so that you all heard me. [“That you did,” 
and cheers.] ’ He would do it again if need be, shouted Douglas. 
But that question had ‘passed away,’ and the President had 
said in his message that, hei’eafter, all State Constitutions ought 
to be submitted to the people. ‘I know Mr. Lincoln’s object; 
he wants to divide the Democratic party, in order that he may 
defeat me and get to the Senate.’ Told here, that his time was 

up, Douglas ‘stopped on the moment.’ ® 

The sporting blood of his supporters now eager and hot, Lin- 
coln was greeted with ‘vociferous cheers,’ when he arose. If the 
crowd showed no ‘vulgarity and bladcguordism’ when he was 
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speaking, said Lincoln, he had used no ‘vulgarity and black- 
guardism * when they were listening. ‘ [Laughter and applause.] ’ 
The Republican resolutions of 1864 that Douglas had cited or 
read, were ‘local, and did not spread over the whole State,’ and 
therefore did not represent nor bind the entire party, as such. 
‘We at last met together in 1856, from all parts of the State, tmd 
we agreed upon a common platform.’ If anything was then 
yielded it was for ‘practical purposes,’ in order that all might 
unite against measures which all opposed. So all Republicans 
were bound, ‘as a party, to that platform.’ 

If Douglas could find one member of the Legislature who 
voted for Lincoln in 1856 and was ‘ determined to have pledges 
from me: . . . who wiU tell him anything inconsistent with what 
I say now, I will resign, or rather retire from the race, and give 
him no more trouble,’ exclaimed Lincoln, and the crowd ap- 
plauded. 

He had made no secret pledges and Douglas need not fear 
that he would say or do anything in Washington that he did not 
proclaim on the slump, said Lincoln amid laughter. ‘I’ll tell 
you what he is afraid of. He is afraid we’ll all pvU together. [Ap- 
plause and cries of “We will! We will!’’]’ ^ He had answered 
Douglas’s questions as fairly as he knew how, insisted Lin- 
coln. The admission of a single slave State would not ‘perma- 
nently fix the character and establish this as a universal slave 
nation.’ 

The remainder of Lincoln’s rejoinder was devoted to Douglas’s 
charge against the Washington Union — it was really against 
the President, Lincoln repeated. Afthat time, Douglas ‘had an 
eye farther north than he has to-day;’ but now he was again 
looking toward the South. ‘[Laughter and cheers.]’ His hope 
then was to make ‘the great “Black Republican” party ... the 
tail of his new kite; ’ but now he was ‘crawling back into his old 
camp, and he would finally be found in ‘full fellowship’ with 
those he then fought, and with whom he now pretended to be at 
‘such fearful variance. [Loud applause, and cries of “Go on, go 
on.”] I cannot, gentlemen, my time has expired.’ ® 

Lincoln had ‘tumbled Douginas all oveb Stephenson 
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County/ said the Republican Press;^ the Fi’eeport contest -was 
a ‘second bout for Lincoln/ exulted the Douglas papers.® 
Among themselves, the Republican politicians felt badly, while 
the Douglas men were encouraged. Such were the methods of 
the two men in debate, such their manner and appearance, such 
the temper of the crowds, such the utterly contradictory nature 
of accounts in the partisan press of both sides. In the debates 
thereafter, a new point was made now and then; but, for the 
most part, the stump duel became an exhibition of dexterity — 
bold and quick thrusts, sure and cautious parrying, blows in re- 
turn to be avoided with skill. 

Lincoln kept Herndon busy looking up records, newspaper 
files, and the like and sending them to the senior partner. On a 
sleepy September day the rivals met at Jonesboro, Union County, 
‘an ancient village in the heart of Egypt, among hills and ra- 
vines, and invested with forest as the soil itself.’ ® Only twelve 
or fourteen hundred people were there, nearly aU Democrats, a 
fact that ‘ evidently embarrassed ’ Lincoln.^ Donati’s comet was 
flaming, and, the night before the meeting, Lincoln gazed at it 
for an hour, as most other people did, too. 

In the debate next day [the 16th] Lincoln said that he was 
bound by the Constitution to let slavery alone in States where 
it already was and would do so anyway, ‘even if there were no 
such Constitutional obligation.’ ® He made good use of material 
sent him by the junior partner. Since Douglas had insisted that 
Lincoln was bound by resolutions of local Republican Conven- 
tions with which Lincoln had had nothing to do, what about 
similar resolutions adopted by Douglas followers in the past? 
and Lincoln read two platforms adopted by Democratic Con- 
gressional Conventions in Illinois, an extract from a Democratic 
newspaper and a set of questions to a Democratic candidate 


^ Ckioago Press and Tribune, Aug. 80, 1868. 

® lUinais State Register, Sept. 1, 1868. 

* Chester V. Dewey, special correspondent New Yorh Evening Post, Jonesboro, Dl., 
Sept, 16, in issue Sept. 1868, quoted in Debates: Sparks, 201. 

* 16., 202. White says Union County was a stronghold of the Buchanan Democrats, 
and was the cause of a want of enthusiasm for Douglas in the audience. Herndon and 
Welk. n, 118. 

^ Debates: Sparks, 220. 
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and his answers, all to the same effect as the Republican resolu- 
tions which Douglas had read and all in 1850. Was Douglas 
bound by them? 

Douglas made instant answer that, at the time, he had de- 
nounced one Democratic candidate as ‘no democrat;’ and he 
said that the other would ‘have been beat to death’ if his ‘abo- 
lition’ answers to the ‘abolition questions had been known — 
they having been published only two days before the election 
and, even then, in but one county.’ 

If slave-holders in a Temtory should need and ask for Con- 
gressional legislation to protect their property, would Douglas 
vote for it? asked Lincoln in his fifth question to Douglas. To 
‘immense cheering’ Douglas made answer that non-interven- 
tion by Congress was ‘a fundamental article in the Democratic 
creed. 

How could Territorial Legislatures pass laws ‘unfriendly’ to 
slavery, or even refuse to pass friendly laws, since every member 
took an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and since in the Dred Scott case the Supreme Court had hold 
that the Constitution guaranteed property in slaves? asked Lin- 
coln. Douglas made his old answer that since the Supreme Court 
had placed its decision on the ground that ‘slave property is on 
an equal footing with other property,’ Territorial Legislatures 
would, of course, treat it like other property — liquor for in- 
stance.® 

At Charleston, September 18, Lincoln was in a county where 
old line Whigs were thick. Nearly thirty years before, Lincoln 
with the Hanks-Hall-Liucoln families had gone through the 
hamlet, and now across the main street the Republicans had 
stretched an immense banner with a painting of ‘Old Abe’ as he 
looked when driving the wagon then. By different routes Lin- 
coln and Douglas came from Mattoon, a little town ten miles 
distant, each followed by a long procession to which additions 
were made on the way. The Lincoln procession was led by the 
‘Bowling Green Band’ of Terre Haute, Indiana.* More numer- 

^ Dtbaies; Sparks, 846, 266. 

0 Ib., 242, 26S. 

• 16., 267. 
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ous than ever before were banners, mottoes, flags, ‘beautiful 
young ladies dressed in white’ on grandly decorated floats. 
Both sides did all they could to catch the old line Whigs. One 
Republican legend attracted so much notice that it has found a 
place in history: 

‘ Westward, the star of Empire takes its way, 

Tlie girls link-on to Lincoln, as their mothers did to Clay.’ ^ 

The crowd was even larger than that at Freeport. 

Lincoln began his speech by repeating what he had said before 
on Douglas’s issue of negro equality; but he now said it in 
stronger words and at the very start, and, it must be admitted, 
he went much farther than he ever had gone. When we read 
what he said at Charleston, we must have in mind the place 
where he spoke and the views of most who heard. 

‘While I was at the hotel to-day,’ began Lincoln, ‘an elderly 
gentleman called upon me to know whether I was really in favor 
of producing a perfect equality between the negroes and white 
people. [Great laughter.] ... 1 will say, then, that I am not, nor 
ever have been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social 
and political equality of the white and black races; [applause] 
that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of maldng voters or 
jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to 
intermarry with white people. . . . 

‘And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain 
together there must be the position of superior and inferior, and 
I as much as any other man am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to the white race.’ ® 

Lincoln had no fear, he said, that he or his friends would 
marry negroes, ‘if there was no law to keep them from it [laugh- 
ter] ; ’ but sinoe Dotiglas and his friends did fear ‘that they might , 
if there was no law to keep them from it, [roars of laughter] I give 

^ Charlestou ('orrespoiidcnce, New York Evening Po$U Charleston, Coles Co., 111., Sept. 
18, in isauQ of Hept. £1, 1B58, quoted in 320. 

Other vorsions are, after the first lino: 

*The Girls Inmk-^on to Lincoln Their mothers were for Clay.* Charleston Coiv 
respondonce, Chicago Demoorat, Sept. 18, in issue Bopt. 22, 1868, quoted in 817. ‘The 
Girls all link to Lincolii, ns thoir Mothers linked to Clay.* Charleston Correspondence, 
Chicago Journal, Bcpl. 18, in issue Sept. 20, quoted in ib,, 32*11. 

® JDvhatoa: Hparks, 207-8. 
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him the most solemn pledge that I will to the very last stand by 
the law of this State, which forbids the marrying of white people 
with negroes. [Continued laughter and applause.] * ’• 

The remainder of Lincoln’s speech was on Trumbull’s Chicago 
attack on Douglas, which Trumbull had repeated with increased 
animosity at Alton, and from which Lincoln read. 

So a great deal of Douglas’s time was taJeen up in making 
answer again to Trumbull’s charge. This Douglas did specifi- 
cally and from the record.® ‘"Why did not he [Trumbull] speak 
out as boldly in the Senate of the United States, and cram the 
lie down my throat when I denied the charge, first made by 
Bigler, and made him take it bade? . . . [“He was afraid.”] ’ ® In 
beginning his speech, however, Douglas said that he had sup- 
posed the purpose of the debates to be to discuss the issues of 
the day. ‘Let me ask you what questions of public policy, relat- 
ing to the welfare of his State or the Union, has Mr. Lincoln dis- 
cussed before you?’ But, continued Douglas, ‘I am glad that I 
have at last succeeded in getting an answer out of him upon this 
question of negro citizenship and eligibility to oflice, for I have 
been trying to bring him to the point on it ever since this canvass 
commenced.’ ^ 

Lincoln’s speech was proof, said Douglas, of the plan to divert 
him from the questions of the campaign. ‘He has devoted his 
entire time to an issue between Mr. Trumbull and myself, and 
has not uttered a word about the politics of the day.’ ® Lincoln’s 
practice of keeping on maldng a charge which had been proved 
to be false, as in the instance of the Trumbull accusation, was 
shown, said Douglas, in his reiteration of the ‘conspix'acy’ 
charge with reference to the Dred Scott decision. When Douglas 
had pointed out that the case was not even on the docket of the 
Supreme Court until long after the Kansas-Nebraska Act had 
passed, Lincoln had asserted that ‘there was an understanding 
between the Democratic owners of Dred Scott and the Judges of 
the Supreme Court and other parties involved, that the case 
should be brought up. I then demanded to know who these 
Democratic owners of Dred Scott were. He could not or would 
not tell; he did not know.’ 

Sparks, 868. *25.. 888-9. » 26., 883-4, < 26., 881. « 26., 886. 
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Douglas asserted that there were ‘no Democratic owners of 
Dred Scott on the face of the land. [Laughter.] Dred Scott 
was owned at that time by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition 
member of Congress from Springfield, Massachusetts, and his 
wife; [immense laughter and applause] and Mr. Lincoln ought 
to have known that Dred Scott was so owned, for the reason 
that as soon as the decision was announced by the Court, Dr. 
Chaffee and his wife executed a deed emancipating him, and put 
that deed on record. [Cheers.] It was a matter of public record, 
therefore, that at the time the case was taken to the Supreme 
Court, Dred Scott was owned by an Abolition member of Con- 
gress, a friend of Lincoln’s and a leading man of his party, while 
the defence was conducted by Abolition lawyers — and thus the 
Abolitionists managed both sides of the case. 

‘I have exposed these facts to Mr. Lincoln, and yet he will 
not withdraw his charge of conspiracy. I now submit to you 
whether you can place any confidence in a man who continues to 
make a charge when its utter falsity is proven by the public 
records.’ In view of all these facts, how could he have ‘con- 
spired’ witli men who were not in any conspiracy themselves? 
asked Douglas. ‘I am willing to trust to your knowledge of me 
and my public conduct without making any more defense 
against these assaults. [Great cheering.]’ ^ 

He would make no charges against any candidate, said Doug- 
las, except to repel attacks upon himself. ‘If Mr. Lincoln is a 
man of bad character, I leave you to find it out; if his votes in 
the past are not satisfactory, I leave others to ascertain the fact; 
if his course on the Mexican War was not in accordance with 
your notions of patriotism and fidelity to our own country as 
against a public enemy, I leave you to ascertain the fact.’ ® 

See how sliifty ‘this great Free-soil Abolition party’ wasJ 
They would not even call themselves by the same name in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. ‘ [“ They dare not.”] . . . What object 
have these Black Republicans in changing their name in every 
county? [“To cheat the people.”] ’ In Northern counties, they 
called themselves Republicans, in the Central counties they 
dared not use that name but merely called upon all the enemies 
1 Debatoa: Bparks» 289'-91, * Ife., 201. 
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of the Democracy to unite, while in lower Egypt they adopted 
the title of the ‘ Free Democracy.’ ^ Now at Chaileston, Douglas 
pressed this point with effect: 

‘Their principles in the north are jet-black, [laughter], in the 
center they ai'e in color a decent mulatto, [renewed laughter] 
and in lower Egypt they are almost white. [Shouts of laughter.] ’ 
A house divided against itself cannot stand I Well, look at the 
Republican Party! ® 

As to the American Nation, why could it not stand as tlie 
fathers made it and as it had stood and grown great for all those 
glorious decades since it was founded? asked Douglas and 
‘ stopped on the minute, amidst deafening applause.’ ® 

Acclaim as loud and long greeted Lincoln when he got up to 
close. An answer in half an hour to a speech of an hour and a 
half, must be a hurried one he said. Douglas had never befoi’e 
asked him if he favored negro citizenship ‘ [Applause]; he shall 
have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very frankly 
that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. [Renewed applause.]’ 
While the Dred Scott decision held that a State could not make 
a negro a citizen — although Lincoln thought it could — still, 
even ‘if the State of Illinois had that power, I should be opposed 
to the exercise of it. [Cries of “Good, good,” and applause.] 
That is all I have to say about it.’** 

But as to slavery, there had been no peace and would not be, 
while ‘it is kept in the position it now occupies.’ Of course if we 
would let Douglas and his friends go on ‘until they plant the 
institution all over the nation’ there would be peace — but how 
would Douglas get the people to do that? 

Douglas complained that Trumbull and Lincoln brought 
charges against him two years old, yet Douglas brought against 
him the Mexican War dharge, which was ten years old, said 
Lincoln. Well, he would settle that! Dragging forward Ficklin 
who had been in Congress with him, Lincoln asked him to tell 
the crowd that ‘he personally Tenows it to he a lie* He had voted 
against Democratic attempts to ‘endorse the origin and justice 
of the war,’ Lincoln admitted; but for supplies and by ‘way of 
compensation or otherwise, for the benefit of soldiers, I gave all 

1 Debates! Sparks, 200-300. > 16., S00~1. • 16., 802. * Jf6„ 808. 
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the votes that Ficklin or Douglas did, and 'perhaps more. [Loud ap- 
plause.] ’ 

Avowing equal friendship for Lincoln and Douglas, Ficldin 
said only that Lincoln had voted for the Ashmun resolution 
that ‘the Mexican War was unnecessary -and unconstitution- 
ally commenced.’ True, said Lincoln; but that resolution was 
about ‘the manner in which the war was begun.’ The charge 
against him was that he had voted against supplies. When that 
charge was first made, Douglas’s organ at Springfield had said 
that ‘the charge really applies to John Henry [Lincoln’s Whig 
predecessor in Congress], and I do know that John Henry is 
now maldng speeches and fiercely battling for Judge Douglas. 
[Loud applause.] ’ ^ 

Lincoln gave the remainder of his time to a justification of 
Trumbull’s charges against Douglas about the Toombs bill of 
1866; in this part of his speech the words ‘forgery,’ ‘forger,’ 
‘liar,’ ‘stolen goods,’ ‘accused thief’ were freely made use of, 
to the intense delight of the Republicans who sent up roars of 
laughter and gave cheer upon cheer.® 

‘TIIEI QHJflAT TRIUMPH OF THE CAMPAIGN!’ ‘GREAT ROUT OF 
THE DOUGIASITESl’ ‘LINCOLN STRIPS THE GIANT DRTI’ ‘ABRA- 
HAM TOSSED again!’ ‘lincoijst . . . RUBS AT THE SPOT!’ Head- 
lines like these, above long descriptions even stronger, were the 
manner in which the partisan press told its readers of the out- 
come of the debate. 

In spite of heavy raias the day before and ‘a fiercely blowing, 
cutting wind ’ on the day of the debate at Galesburg on October 
7, the biggest crowd of the campaign gathered at the charming 
college town. There were reception speeches, presentations of 
banners to each combatant by tiie students; and the rival parti- 
sans exhausted their ingenuity upon campaign mottoes, inscrip- 
tions, and devices. 

Here for the first time we get a description of a campaign leg- 
end which played great and effective part in this contest, and is 
to have stronger influence in electing Lincoln to the Presidency 
and, indeed, in getting soldiers to enlist when he called for them. 
During the Lecompton debate in the Senate, Hammond of South 

‘ Debatesi Spftrka, 307. Italics liinoohi’s. » Ih., 307-11. 
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Carolina, in speaking of the economic basis of slavery, had made 
use of a phrase which the Republicans promptly seized upon, 
repeated, and made a Northern battle cry. 

On one of his plantations Hammond had just been building a 
structure on soggy ground, which had to be erected on sills sunk 
in the mud. So he gave that as an illustration of slavery: the 
rough work had to be done by strong, unskilled labor, directed 
by superior intelligence; and the South had this at hand. It was 
the same with all such necessary toil, he said — workers ,of that 
kind were the ‘mud-sills of society.’ It was so in the North 
under the ‘hireling system,’ he said, as well as at the South un- 
der the slavery system. 

The Republican press, politicians and speakers promptly took 
up these picturesque words, and told Northern worjkingmen, 
farmers, and laborers of all kinds, that the South had branded 
them as ‘mud-sills.’ The effect was immense. So among the 
banners at Galesburg, was one upon which this sentence flamed: 

‘small-fisted pabmbbs, mud-bills of societt, gebasy 

MECHANICS, FOB A. LINCOLN.’ ^ 

The contestants were now in territory that was overwhelmingly 
Republican, in the radical sense of that term, and both men 
recognized that fact in what they said. 

Lincoln made two new points. It was no test of the truth of a 
doctrine that it could not be proclaimed everywhere — ■ Douglas 
could not preach his democracy in Russia, for instance — so 
what became of the cry that the Republican Party was sectional ? 
Repubhcans could not advocate their principles in the South 
because the people there would not let them. According to his 
rule, Douglas himself was becoming sectional ‘[Great cheers 
and laughter],’ for ‘his speeches would not go as current now 
south of the Ohio as they have formerly gone there., [Loud 
cheers.] ’ ® 

The other point was that slavery was a ‘ wrong,’ whereas Doug- 
las ‘^scards the idea that there is anything wrong in slavery.’ 
To him there was no difference between ‘slavery and liberty.’ 
If Douglas thought there was, he could not assert, as he had 

^ Qaktbwtg Demerol, Oct. 0, ISfiS, ac quoted in Debateti Spoiks, 876, • Tb„ 840-60. 
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done, that ‘he don’t care whether slavery is voted up or down.’ ^ 

Lincoln believed slavery to be ‘a moral, social, and political 
evil,’ he said, and having due regard to Constitutional guaran- 
tees, he wanted ‘a policy that looks to the prevention of it as a 
wrong, and looks hopefully to the time when as a wrong it may 
come to an end. [Great applause.]’ That was the ‘real differ- 
ence between Judge Douglas and his friends on the one hand, 
and the Bepublicans on the other.’ ^ 

In L in coln’s opinion — the opinion of ‘one very humble man’ 
— the Dred Scott decision never would have been rendered ‘if 
the party that made it had not been sustained previously by the 
elections;’ and the new Dred Scott decision that a State could 
not exclude slavery, never would be made ‘if that party is not 
sustained by the Sections. [Cries of “Yes,” “yes.”] I believe, 
further, that it is just as sure to be made as tomorrow is to come, 
if that party shall be sustained. [“We won’t sustain it;” 
“Never;” “Never.”]’ Moreover, the argument which Douglas 
was making ‘is preparing the public mind for that new Dred 
Scott decision.’ For his support of the first Dred Scott decision 
‘commits him to the next decision ^ . . without enquiring whether 
it is right or wrong.’ 

In short, Douglas was ‘preparing (whether purposely or not) 
the way for m a k i ng the institution of slavery national! [Cries of 
“Yes, yes;” “That’s so.”] ... I do not charge that he mesens it* 
so; . . . but could you find an instrument so capable of doing it 
as Judge Douglas, or one employed in so apt a way to do it? 
[Great cheering. Cries of “Hit him again;” “Thai’s the doc- 
trine.”]’* 

If Douglas’s policy should win, not only would slavery be 
spread over the whole Nation, but ‘the necict thing will be a grab 
for the territory of poor Mexico, an invasion of the rich lands of 
South America, then the adjoining islands will follow, each one 
of which promises additional slave-fields.* Remember, too, that 
the power to acquire new territory was vested in the President 
and Senate.* 

* Notw tftlwn by Hotfto# Whlto of Iiinooln’s speodi ot Edwardsvjlfe, Sopt. IS. show 
that h« 'owd this argvunont and words on that occasion. 

» Psiotesi Sparks, *16., 859-01. */6.,.80e-«. 
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When Lincoln closed ‘three tremendous cheers for Lincoln 
from the whole vast audience were given with great enthusiasm.’ * 
Lincoln had complained that Douglas made the same speech 
everywhere, began the Little Giant in reply. ‘I wish I could 
only say the same of his speech. [“Good; you have him,” and 
applause,] . . . He makes one speech north, and another south. 
[“That’s so.”] ... All I asked of him was that he should deliver 
the speech that he has made here to-day in Coles County 
[Charleston] instead of in old Knox [Galesburg]. It would have 
settled the question between us in that doubtful county. . . . 

‘He tells you to-day that the negro was included in the De- 
claration of Independence when it is asserted that all men were 
created equal, [“We believe it,”] Very well. [Hei’e an uproar 
arose; persons in various parts of the crowd indulging in cat 
calls, groans, cheers, and other noises, preventing tlic speaker 
from proceeding.] ’ ^ 

No one interrupted Lincoln, said Douglas, and he insisted on 
the same treatment. Lincoln also appealed for ‘silence.’® 

If, as Lincoln had said to-day and in Chicago, the equality 
phrase in the Declaration included negroes ‘[“Ain’t that soP”] 
. . . how came he to say at Charleston to the Kentuckians resid- 
ing in that section of our State that the negro was physically in- 
ferior to the white man, belonged to an inferior race, and he 
[Lincoln] was for keeping him always in tliat inferior condition? 
[“Good.”]’ Yet here in Galesburg, Lincoln makes it a moral 
question. [‘ “He’s right.”] Is he right now, or was he right in 
Charleston?’ shot back Douglas.* 

How absurd for Lincoln to say that Douglas could not preach 
democracy in Russia, and give that as an answer Lo the Douglas 
principle that a man should hold the same doctrines throughout 
the length and breadth of this Republic! *I would remind him 
that Russia is not under the American Constitution. [“Good,” 
and laughter,] ’ If it were, ‘I would maintain the same doctrine 
in Russia that I do in Illinois. [Cheers.] ’ 

But the South was governed by the same Constitution as the 
North, and ‘whenever a man advocates one set of principles iu 
one section, and another set in another section, his opinions are 

1 Debates: Sparks, SOS. * Ib. > lb„ 386-0. * Ib„ 300. 
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in violation of the Constitution which he has swom to support, 
f “ That’s so.”!’ When Lincoln in Congress look an oath ‘ that he 
would be faithful to the Constitution, what did he mean — the 
Constitution as he expounds it in Galesburg, or the Constitu- 
tion as he expounds it in Chai’leston? [Cheers.] ’ ^ 

Lincoln ‘knew better’ when he asserted that Douglas would 
‘sanction the doctrine that would allow slaves to be brought 
here and held as slaves contrary to our [State] Constitution and 
laws; . . . that there is not a member of the Supreme Court that 
holds that docti*ine; . . . that every one of them, as shown by 
their opinions, holds the reverse. Why this attempt, then, to 
bring the Supreme Court into disrepute among the people?’ 

If Lincoln should succeed in that, ‘he will have changed the 
Government from one of laws into that of a mob. ... I stand by 
the laws of the land [“That’s it; hurrah for Douglas.”] I stand 
by the Constitution as our fathers made it, by the laws as they 
are enacted, and by the decisions of the courts, upon all points 
within their jurisdiction as they are pronounced by the highest 
tribunal on earth, and any man who resists these must resort to 
mob law and violence to overturn the government of laws.’ The 
reporter malccs note that when Douglas closed ‘the applause 
was perfectly furious and overwhelming.’ * 

1 Debates: flparlcs, 3(J6-7. 

® 16., 870-2. [In ilio Boston Daily Eve7iivg Transcript, Oct. 13. 1868, appeared a 
letter, dated Oct. 7, from a correspondent in Galesburg, 111. A part of the communi- 
cation was reprinted in its issue of May 10, 18C0, after Lincoln’s nomination at Chi- 
cago, with the statement tliat it was written by tlie Prudent of a College in Illinois, 
*a gentleman well known in New England, and particularly esteemed in Boston/ 
This description indicates Edward Beecher, who was at the time of the debates in 
charge of a cliurch in Galesburg and had been from 1844 to 1856 pastor of a chtu^h 
in Boston. After an account of the greeting given to each speaker, the writer con- 
tinuedi 

‘The men are entirely dissimilar. Mr. Douglas is a tliick-eet, finely-built courageous 
tvyftri^ has an air of self-confidence that does not a little inspire his supporters with 
hope, Mr, Lincoln is a tall, lank man, awkward, apparently diffident, and when not 
speaking has neitlier firmness in his countenance nor fire in his eye, . . . 

‘Though not a pleasant speaker, his [Douglas’s] sentences are all compact and strong, 
Ids points are all clear, and every word lie utters bears upon the doctrine he wishes to 
establish. He has no flights of fancy, no splendid passages, no prophetic appeals, no 
playful turns; he deals only in argument, and addresses only the intellect. 

‘Mr. Lincoln has a rich, silvery voice, emmeiates with great distinctness, and has a 
fino command of language. Ho commenced by a review of the points Mr. Douglas hod 
made. In this he showed great tact, and his retorts, tliougU gentlemanly, were sharp, 
and reached to the core of the subject in dispute. ... For about forty minutes, he spoke 
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The partisan press made the same old extravagant boasts for 
their respective champions, as before. On October 13 came the 
debate at Quincy, where old line Whigs were in numbers. Lin- 
coln read from his speech of 1854 the same passages he had read 
at Ottawa, to show that his views on negro equality were the 
same as those stated at Charleston. There had been no double 
dealing, he said — *at least, I deny it so far as the intention is 
concerned.’ ^ 

Lincoln asked Douglas to point out in the Dred Scott decision, 
where any one of the majority Justices of the Supreme Court 
had said that the States had a right to exclude slavery. If Mc- 
Lean and Curtis ‘had asked to get an express declaration that 
the States could absolutely exclude slavery from their limits, what 
reason have we to believe that they would not have been voted 
down by the majority of the judges, just as Chase’s amendment 
was voted down by Judge Douglas and his compeers when it 
was offered in the Nebraska bill. [Cheers.] ’ ® 

We must bear in mind that Lincoln was here making a stump 
speech to a popular audience in a furious political fight, and not 
a legal argument to a court. Indeed, we must remember that 
the Eepublican position then was that a judicial decision was as 
much a matter of party politics as a legislative vote. As has ap- 
peared, moreover, the heart of the Eepublican assault was that 
the Dred Scott decision was part of a great conspiracy to extend 
slavery, and that, when the time was ripe, another Dred Scott 
decision would be made as required by the plot. 

For the second time in the debates, Lincoln declared that the 
basic issue was the wrong of slavery as against indifference to 

mth a power that wo have seldom heard equalled. There was a grandeur in his thnnglit f j 
a comprebensireneM in his arguments, and a binding force in his conclusions, which 
were perfectly irresistible. The vast throng was silent as death; every eye was fixed upon 
the speaker, and all gave him serious attention. He was the tall man eloquent; his 
countenance glowed with animation, and his eye glistened with an intelligence that 
made it lustrous. He was no longer awkward and ungainly; but graceful, bold, com- 
nmndmg. Mr. Douglas had been quietly smoking up to this time; but here he forgot 
his cigar and listened with anxious attention. When he rose to reply, he appeared ex- 
cited, disturbed, and hia second eflfort seemed to us vastly inferior to his first. Mr. 
Lincmn had given him a great tssk, and Mr. Douglas hod not time to answer him, even 
if he had the ability.’ •— W. C. P.] 

^ Dshafss; Sparks, 897-400; White in ITcrndun and Weik, u, X23. 
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the moral phase of the subject. Even those Democrats who said 
it was wrong, objected to ‘anybody else saying so.’ 

•You say it must not be opposed in the Free States, because 
slavery is not here; it must not be opposed in the Slave States, 
because it is there; it must not be opposed in politics, because 
that will make a fuss; it must not be opposed in the pulpit, 
because it is not religion. [Loud cheers.] Then where is the 
place to oppose it?’ Yet it was ‘overspreading the continent.’ 
But it was a ‘wrong’ and must be treated so. ‘[Prolonged 
cheers.] ’ ^ 

Wliat question had Lincoln discussed upon which a Senator 
could act? asked Douglas, in reply.® As to the moral questions, 
let the people of each State decide for themselves. *I hold that 
the people of the slave-holding States are civilized men as well 
as ourselves, that they bear consciences as well as we, and that 
they are accountable to God and their posterity, and not to us. 
It is for them to decide, therefore, the moral and religious right 
of the slavery question for themselves, within their own limits. 
. . . Let each State mind its own business and let its neighbors 
alone, and there will be no trouble on this question. . . . 

‘It does not become Mr. Lincoln, or anybody else, to tell the 
people of Kentucky that they have no consciences, that they 
are living in a state of iniquity, and that they are cherishing an 
institution to their bosoms in violation of the law of God. Better 
for him to adopt the doctrine of “Judge not, lest ye shall be 
judged." [“Good," and applause.]’ 

Thus, for tlie second time, did Douglas apply to Lincoln the 
.scriptural quotation that Lincoln himself is to direct to the fire- 
eaters of his own party as the war drew to a close; and Douglas 
laid emphasis upon it; there were enough ‘objects of charity in 
the Free States’ to attend to ‘without going abroad in search 
of negroes, of whose condition we know nothing.’ ® 

In his rejoinder, Lincoln said that the trouble with Douglas 
was that he ‘could not let it [slavery] stand upon the basis 
where our fathers placed it, but removed it, and put it upon the 
cotton-gin bam, [Roars of laughter and enthusiastic applause.] 
. . . Why could they not let it remain where the fathers of the 
>Dfl6ato.' Sparks, 404-7. >26., 417. »26., 4S6-J7. 
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Government originally placed it. [Cheers and cries of “Hurrah 
for Lincoln; ” “ Good; ” “ Good.”] ’ ^ 

Douglas would not say ‘whether, if a decision [by the Supreme 
Court] is made, holding that the people of the States cannot ex- 
clude slavery he will support it or not. . . . The Judges of the 
Supreme Court as obstinately refused to say what they would 
do on this subject. . . . Now, Judge Douglas understands the 
Constitution accordmg to the Dred Scott decision, and he is 
bound to support it as he understands it. [Cheers.] I under- 
stand it another way, and therefore I am bound to support it 
in the way I understand it. [Prolonged applause.] ’ ® 

Douglas had ‘sang pseans’ to his Popular Sovereignty until 
his Supreme Court had ‘squatted his Squatter Sovereignty out. 
[Uproarious laughter and applause,]. . . He has at last invented 
this sort of do-notJiing Sovereignty, [Renewed laughter] — that 
the people may exclude slavery by a sort of “Sovereignty” that 
is exercised by doing nothing at all. [Continued laughter.] Is 
not that running his Popular Sovereignty down awfully? 
[Laughter.] Has it not got down as thin as the homeopathic 
soup that was made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon that had 
starved to death? [Roars of laughter and cheering.] . . . 

‘The Dred Scott decision covers the whole ground, and while 
it occupies it, there is no room even for the shadow of a starved 
pigeon to occupy the same gi’ound. [Loud cheers and laughter. 
A voice on the platform — “Your time is almost out,” Long 
cries of “ Go on, go on; we’ll listen all day.”] * This was Lincoln’s 
conclusion at Quincy of his Jonesboro point, that members of a 
Territorial Legislature were bound to protect slavery under the 
Dred Scott interpretation of the Constitution and that tliey 
could not, ‘by withholding necessary laws, or by passing un- 
friendly laws, nvMfy that Constitutional right * » 

In closing, Lincoln denied that he had said that the ‘Demo- 
cratic’ owners of Dred Scott got up the case. ‘I never did say 
that. [Applause.] ’ He had only said the owners, without desig- 
nating their politics, insisted Lincoln. ‘I defy Judge Douglas to 
show that I ever said so, for I never uttered it. [One of Mr. 
Douglas’s reporters gesticulated affirmatively at Mr. Lincoln.] 

‘ D^atea: Sparks, 428. » 16., 480. » 16., 431-2. 
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I don’t care if your hireling does say I did, I tell you myself, 
that I timer said the “Democratic'’ owners oJDred Scott got up the 
case, [Tremendous enthusiasm.] I have never pretended to 
know whctlrer Dred Scott’s owners were Democrats, or Aboli- 
tionists, or Free-Soilers or Border Ruffians. I have said that 
there is evidence about the case tending to show that it was a 
made up case, for the purpose of getting that decision. I have 
said that that evidence was very strong in the fact that when 
Dred Scott was declared to be a slave, the owner of him made 
him free, showing that he had had the case tried and the ques- 
tion settled for such use as could be made of that decision; he 
cared nothing about the property thus declared to be his by that 
decision. [Enthusiastic applause.] But my time is out and I can 
say no more.’ ^ 

Luckily, we have a fairly impartial account of the Quincy 
gathering. A brilliant young German, twenty-nine years of age, 
then living in Wisconsin, had been asked by the Republican 
Central Committee to make some speeches in that State. One 
of his assignments was at Quincy, on the night of the day when 
the debate took place. The young man’s name was Carl Schurz. 
While a fiery antagonist of slavery, and no less of the South 
too, and, at that time, on uncompromising Republican, Schurz 
strove to keep his prejudices from influencing his statements of 
fact as to what he saw and heard. 

This young German was to play a not unimportant part in 
Lincoln’s life and in the history of the period. In the campaign 
to elect Lincoln to the Presidency, we shall hear Schurz make a 
speech in which war drums throb and bayonets gleam, challenge 
to the South blaring like a bugle soimding the charge. His in- 
telligence was as keen as his emotion was intense, he was in- 
ordinately ambitious for distinction and advancement, and he 
was the shtirpest observer of the time of American customs, and 
especially of the looks, manners, and methods of prominent 
men in politics, particularly of those who were speakers on the 
stump. 

Scliurz’s description of Lincoln and Douglas in debate and of 
the picturesque features of an American campaign meeting at 
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that day is so photographic, that it must be reproduced almost 
entire. It is the best account of the kind. Yet it is not wholly 
without bias, for Schurz was a devoted Lincoln man and vio- 
lently hated Douglas whom he had seen before in Washington; 
and we must bear these facts in mind when reading wdiat he says 
about the two men. 

Schurz was on the train for Quincy when, at a station, Lincoln 
got aboard. ‘Hello, Abe! How are you?’ cried the other ptis- 
sengers, who crowded about tlie candidate. ‘Good evening, 
Ben 1 ’ ‘How are you, Joe? ’ ‘ Glad to see you, Dick ! ’ responded 
Lincoln. Some one introduced the youthful German Republican 
stump speaker. Schurz was ‘somewhat startled’ by Lincoln’s 
height, he records: ‘There he stood, overtopping by several 
inches all those surrounding him. Although mcasiuing some- 
thing over six feet myself, I had, standing quite near to him, to 
throw my head backward in order to look into his eyes.’ Lin- 
coln’s face was swarthy, features strong and deeply furrowed, 
eyes benignant and melancholy. His face was clean ^aven ‘ and 
looked even more haggard and careworn than later when it was 
framed in whiskers.’ 

On his head Lincoln wore ‘a somewhat battered “stove-pipe” 
hat. His neck emerged, long and sinewy, from a white collar 
turned down over a thin blade necktie. IBs lank, ungainly body 
was clad in a rusty black dress-coat with sleeves that should 
have been longer; but his arms appeared so long that the sleeves 
of a “store” coat could hardly be expected to cover them all the 
way down to the wiists. His black trousers, too, peimitted a 
very full view of his large feet. On his left arm he carried a gray 
woolen diawl, which evidently served him for an overcoat in 
chilly weather. His left hand held a cotton umbrella of the bulg- 
ing kind, and also a black satchel that bore the marks of long 
and hard usage. 

‘His right hand he had kept free for handshaking, of which 
there was no end until eveiybody in the car seemed to be satis- 
fied. I had seen, in Washington and in the West, several public 
men of rough appearance; but none whose look seemed quite so 
uncouth not to say grotesque, as Lincoln’s.’ * 

^ BminimnoeB of Carl Sohun, n, 80 - 00 . 
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Lincoln received Schurz ‘with off-hand cordiality, like an old 
acquaintance’ and, told what the young German was there for, 
sat down witli him. In a ‘somewhat high-pitched but pleasant 
voice,’ he told the foreign-bom Republican recruit about the 
debates and the points Lincoln meant to malce at Quincy. What 
did Schurz think of them and other matters? asked Lincoln ‘in 
a tone of ])crfect ingenuousness.’ The young orator — a mere 
‘beginner in politics’ — was inclined to be overcome by the 
honor of Lincoln’s confidence; but Lincoln simply would not let 
Schurz ‘reganl him as a great man. He talked in so simple and 
familiar a strain, and his manner and homely phrase were so 
absolutely free from any semblance of self-consciousness or pre- 
tension to superiority, that I soon felt as if I had known him all 
my life and we had long been close friends.’ So with quaint 
stories by Lincoln, each of which wittily settled a point, and 
which Lincoln, a merry twinkle in his eye, enjoyed like a child, 
always leading the laughter at his own jokes until all joined in, 
the train sped toward Quincy.^ 

The town was full of movement and sound that night, brass 
bands playing, Republicans and Democrats, ‘not in all cases 
quite sober,’ i^ouLing for Lincoln or Douglas and keeping it up 
‘until the small hours.’ Lincoln wanted to walk to Browning’s 
where he stopped, but the committee had a carriage in waiting 
for him and he rode. Next day the familiar scenes were re- 
peated, delegations with banners led by ‘maidens in white with 
tri-colored scarfs, . . . whose beauty was duly admired by every- 
one, including themselves.’ But Schurz thought that, ‘on the 
whole, the Democratic displays were more elaborate and gor- 
geous than those of the Republicans, and it was said that 
Douglas had plenty of money to spend for such things.’ 

The Little Giant ‘travelled in what was called in those days 
“great style,” with a secretary and servants and a numerous 
escox't of somewhat loud companions, ... by special train with 
cars specially decorated for the occasion, all of which contrasted 
strongly with Lincoln’s extremely modest simplicity.’ The 
crowds cheered and shouted and jostled in good-natured fashion, 
and gibed and jeered one another with a laugh. Schurz was given 
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a seat on the platform and heard and saw what went on. In 
front, the thousands stood peaceably, ‘chaffing one another 
now and then in a good-tempered way.’ Schurz thought that 
Lincoln’s refutation of Douglas’s statements at previous 
meetings may have been required, but ‘it did not strike me 
as anything extraordinary, either in substance or in form,’ he 
relates. 

‘Neither had Mr. Lincoln any of those physical advantages 
which usually are thought to be very desirable, if not necessary, 
to the orator. His voice was not musical, rather high-keyed, and 
apt to turn into a shrill treble in moments of excitement; but 
it was not positively disagreeable. It had on exceedingly pene- 
trating, far-reaching quality. The looks of the audience con- 
vinced me that every word he spoke was understood at the re- 
motest edges of the vast assemblage. His gesture was awkward. 
He swung his long arms sometimes in a very ungraceful maimer. 
Now and then he would, to give particular emphasis to a point, 
bend his knees and body with a sudden downward jerk, and 
then shoot up again with a vehemence that raised him to his tip- 
toes and made him look much taller than he really was — a 
manner of enlivening a spcccli whicli at that time was . . . not 
unusual in the West, but which he succeeded in avoiding at a 
later period. 

‘There was, however, in all he said, a tone of earnest truthful- 
ness, of elevated, noble sentiment, and of kindly sympathy, 
which added greatly to the strength of his argument, and be- 
came, as in the course of his speech he touched upon the moral 
side of the question in debate, powerfully impressive. Even 
when attacking his opponent with keen satire or invective, 
which, coming from any other speaker, would have sounded 
bitter and cruel, there was still a certain something in his utter- 
ance maldng his hearers feel that those thrusts came from a re- 
luctant heart, and that he would much rather have treated his 
foe as friend.’ 

Schurz wondered what Douglas would say, when his time 
came to make answer. What could he say? Wliile Lincoln’s 
speech was not ‘an overwhelming argument,’ it was so ‘very 
clear, logical, persuasive, convincing even,’ that the immigrant 
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student of American stump speaking did not see how Douglas 
could refute it, although he might, 'with his cunning sophistry,’ 
neuiraliKO its effect. So when Douglas rose to speak, Schurz was 
all cars and eyes. ‘By the side of Lincoln’s tall, lank, and un» 
gainly form, Douglas stood almost lilce a dwarf, very short of 
vstaturc, but squai'e-shouldered and broad-chested, a massive 
head upon a strong neck, the very embodiment of force, coniba- 
tiveness, and staying power. . . . He looked rather natty and well 
groomed in excellently fitting broadcloth and shining linen. But 
his face seemed a little puffy, and it was said that be had been 
drinking hard with some boon companions either on his journey 
or after his arrival’ — a charge which the Eepublicans made 
against Douglas everywhere and increasingly. ‘The deep, hori- 
zontal wrinkle between his keen eyes was unusually dark and 
scowling. While he was listening to Lincoln’s speech, a contemp- 
tuous smile now and then flitted across his lips, and when he 
rose, the lough parliamentary gladiator, he tossed his mane 
with an air of overbearing superiority, of threatening defiance, 
as if to say: “How dare anyone stand up against me?’’ 

‘As I looked at him, T detested him deeply; but my detesta- 
tion was not free from an anxious dread as to what was to come. 
His voice, naturally a strong baidtone, gave forth a hoarse and 
rough, at times even something lilce a barldng, sound. His tone 
was, from the very start, angry, dictatorial, and insolent in the 
extreme. In one of his first sentences he chai-ged Lincoln with 
“base insinuations,’’ and then he went on in that style with 
a wrathful frown upon his brow, defiantly shaking his head, 
clenching his fists, and stamping his feet. 

‘No language seemed to be too offensive for him, and even 
inoffensive things ho would sometimes bring out in a manner 
which sounded as if intended to be insulting; and thus he oc- 
casionally called forth, instead of applause from his friends, 
demonstrations of remonstrance from the opposition. But his 
sentences were well put together, his points strongly accentu- 
ated, his argumentation seemingly clear and plausible, . . . his 
appeals to prejudice unprincipled and reckless, but shrewdly 
aimed, and his invective vigorous and exceedingly trying to the 
temper of tlie assailed party. On the whole, his friends were 
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til you force them to abolisli slavery everywhere? [“ No, never ; *’ 
and great applause.] ’ ^ 

The Administration candidate for Congress would better not 
have aroused Douglas, for the Little Giant struck back without 
mercy. All that he had said against the Administration forces, 
he now repeated in words and tone of fury. They were helping 
the Republicans eveiywhere in the State against the Demo- 
cratic Party, cried Douglas; the President had ordered him how 
to vote and threatened to remove his friends from office if he did 
not obey. Douglas had replied to Buchanan: ‘You did not elect 
me. I represent Illinois, and I am accountable to Illinois, as my 
constituency, and to God; but not to the President or any other 
power on earth. [“Good, good,” and vociferous applause.]’ 
The Administration men were now waging war on Douglas, 
he said, because he would not obey executive orders as to how he 
should vote in the Senate. ‘[“Never do it;” “three cheers,” 
etc.] ’ Dictation by a President to the Senate was ‘subversive of 
the principles of our Constitution.’ Permit such a course of ac- 
tion by a President and ‘you convert this Government from a 
republic to a despotism. [“Ileai’, Hear,” and cheers.]’ ® 
National men must rally to the defence of national principles; 
for sectionalists were uniting on the one question of slavery, and 
their ‘treasonable designs’ must be thwarted. In former times, 
Whigs and Democrats fought one another at the polls about 
banks, tariff, and the like, but ‘all united as a band of brothers 
when the peace, harmony, or integrity of the Union was im- 
perilled. [Tremendous applause.]’ That was what patriotism 
and good sense required now. 

Douglas read from Buchanan’s letter accepting the Presiden- 
tial nomination, that ‘the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall 
not exist within their limits’ — a principle ‘as ancient as free 
government itself.’ There, said Douglas, Dr. Hope would find 
the answer to his question. 

Let each Territory and State mind its own business and there 
would be no trouble. Why permit a sectional party to rend the 
Nation ‘merely that a few ambitious men may ride into power 
' Dobatcii Sporki, 464r0, * 4C0-1* 
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on a sectional hobby P’ Not one of them dreamed of a sectional 
party while the South was the stronger section; only when the 
North grew strong enough to elect a sectional President, did 
‘ambitious Northern men’ try to excite the sections against 
each other and to induce American citizens to vote according to 
geographical lines.^ 

Amid cheers, cries of approval, ‘uproarious laughter’ and like 
demonstrations, Lincoln told of his pleasure at Douglas’s attack 
on the Administration: ‘Go it, husband! — Go it bear! [Greivt 
laughter.] ’ But why should Douglas complain that the Presi- 
dent was inconsistent? Had not Buchanan ‘as much right to 
be inconsistent as Douglas has? [Loud applause and laughter; 
“Good!” “Good;” “Hurrah for Lincoln.”] Has Douglas the 
exclusive right, in this country, of being on all sides of all ques- 
tions? . . . [Great laughter.] ’ ® 

By some accident, he had omitted heretofore to correct Doug- 
las’s statement that he complained of the Dred Scott decision 
for having held that a negro could not be a citizen of the United 
States. ‘In point of fact it is untrue,’ cried Lincoln. ‘I never 
have complained especially of tlio Dred Scott decision because it 
held that a negi'o could not be a citizen.’ His objection was, said 
Lincoln, that the Dred Scott decision was a ‘portion of a system 
or scheme to make slavery national in this country ’ — that 
was what he had tried to prove in his house-divided speech. 

‘I mentioned as a fact,’ that the Supreme Court had held tliat 
a negro could not be a citizen, for the purpose, ‘as I supposed,’ 
of preventing a negro from ever, under any circumstances, 
claiming the rights of citizenship under the Constitution. ‘I 
stated that, without making any complaint of it at all; ’ and then 
went on to marrixalthe evidence ‘tending to prove a combination 
and conspiracy to make the institution of slavery national’ — 
that was all.* 

Lincoln went on at great length, to show that his views of the 
negro had not changed, reading from his speeches and those of 
Clay. Three years ago no human being ever imagined that the 
Declaration of Independence did not include the negro — of 
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course, Calhoun and others had * denied the truth of it’ but not 
the fact itself. Douglas and Taney had invented the new 
doctrine, and ‘I combat it as having an evil tendency, if not an 
evil design. 1 combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize 
the negro, to take away from him the right of ever striving to be 
a man. I combat it as being one of the thousand tbinga con- 
stantly done in these days to prepare tlie public mmd to make 
property, and nothing but property, of the negro in all the States 
of this Union. [Tremendous applause. “Hurrah for Lincoln. 
Hurrah for Trumbull.”]’ ^ 

Ignoring the Abolition assault, Lincoln repeated in many 
forms tlxe Republican assertion that there had been peace on 
the slavery question until the effort to extend slavery had be- 
gun. The great danger was that that efifort would succeed; 
and, regardless of the moral wrong of slavery, he was against 
the spread of it, said Lincoln, because he wanted to keep the 
Territories for white men, ‘where they can settle upon new 
soil and better their condition in life. [Great and continued 
cheering.] 

‘I am in favor of this, not merely (I must say it here as I have 
elsewhere) for our own people who are born amongst us, but as 
an outlet for free white people everywhere, the world over — in 
which Hans, and Baptiste, and Patrick, and all other men from 
all the world, may find new homes and better their condition in 
life. [Loud and long continued applause.]’ This was, by fai’, 
the most effective appeal that Republican speakers made to 
voters. But ‘tlie real issue’ was the ‘wrong’ of slavery,® said 
Lincoln; Douglas and his friends did not think it a wrong nor 
look to an end of it. 

So Lincoln was in favor of the war by the Administration 
against Douglas ! was he, exclaimed Douglas when beginning his 
rejoinder. It was refreshing to learn that ‘Mr. Lincoln is in 
favor of prosecuting one war vigorously. [Roars of laughter.] 
It is the first war I ever knew him to be in favor of prosecuting. 
[Renewed laughter.] It is the first war that I ever knew him to 
believe to be just or constitutional. [Laughter and cheers.] ’ All 
Federal officeholders were Lincoln’s allies ‘ [“ That’s so.”] ’ and 
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as such were running sepai’ate tickets so as to divide the Demo- 
cratic Party, ‘ although the leaders all intend to vote directly the 
Abolition [Bepublican] ticket and only leave tlxc greenhorns to 
vote this separate ticket who refuse to go into the Abolition 
[Eepublican] camp. [Laughter and cheers.] ’ '■ 

At length and with effect Douglas went into a detailed ac- 
count of how Lincoln had been against Clay and helped to de- 
feat his nomination when he could have been elected. Then, too, 
it was Lincoln, Seward, and that cotwie who ‘got up that strife 
that I helped Clay to put down. [Tremendous applause.]’ ® 

Was it true, asked Douglas, that slavery was the only thmg 
that ever threatened the Union, as Lincoln kept saying all the 
time? What ignorance of American history ! ‘Did not Nullifica- 
tion once raise its head and disturb the peace of this Union in 
1832? Was that the slavery question, Mr. Lincoln? Did not dis- 
union raise its monster head during the last war with Great 
Britain? Was that the slavery question, Mr. Lincoln? The 
beace of this country has been three times disturbed, and the 
Union endangered, once during the war with Great Britain, 
once on the tariff question, and once on the slavery question. 
[Three cheers for Douglas.]’ 

The only use made of the slavery question was to arouse sec- 
tional strife. Let each State and Territory do as it pleased — 
attend to its own business — and the slavery question would 
settle itself. ‘I care more for the great principle of self-govern- 
ment, . . . than I do for all the negroes in Christendom. [Cheers.] 
I would not endanger the perpetuity of this Union, I would not 
blot out the great inalienable rights of the white men, for all 
the negroes that ever existed. [Renewed applause.]’® Douglas 
closed with an appeal to ‘stand by the Constitution as our 
fathers made it, obey the laws, . . . sustain the decisions of the 
Supreme Court and the constituted authorities.’ * 

The reporter of the debate states that for some minutes after 
Douglas had concluded the applause was ‘perfectly deafening 
and overwhelming. He seemed to have cariicd his vast auditory 
entirely with him in sympathy and feeling, for their enthusiasm 
was boundless.’ ® 
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At this point the pen of the writer stopped, leaving the chapter in its 
lirst draft. At Mr. Beveridge’s elbow were the volumes of the Debates 
and Schur/i’.s Aviolnotjruphy, open at the pages whence he had taken 
the last qiiotalions or I'eferences. On the table, near his hand, were the 
heaps of notes prepared for the chapter, extracts from letters, news- 
papers, proceedings of conventions and legislatures, and photostats 
of the more important manuscripts he had found in public and private 
collections. From this mass he would have drawn the facts and 
phrases which would have given life to the summary of the debates, 
shown the personal and political influences at work throughout the 
land, and drawn a full picture of a battle that was, unfelt by the par- 
ticipants, big with fate of the Nation. 

What was then passing in Illinois could not be understood for two 
years to come. An essential factor in political history and a turning 
point in Lincoln’s life, the events of 1869 and 1860 must be measured 
in the result. Mr. Beveridge planned to close this portion of the Life 
of Lincoln with his inauguration, on March 4, 1861. All that had 
pas.sed before the year of the debates had been but a preparation for 
what was to follow. The slow, uncertain, yet consistent, development 
of Lincoln’s political faith and opportunity, described in such detail in 
these volumes, and as yet unknown outside of his own State and its 
immediate neighbors, left him at the end of the debates in a position of 
doubt. Were he to win the senatorship, he would be acclaimed, recog- 
nized for a notable victory, and possibly as one more candidate for the 
presidency. Were he defeated, the palm of victory would be with 
Douglas. For Lincoln the turn of a card was important; his whole 
future depended upon ibe outcome of the game he had tiered. An 
outline of the evenla of the two years 1869-60 is called for, to in- 
dicate the succosHion of events and its influence upon his political 


fortunes. , t i i u • 

On November 2, 1868, a cold and wet day, the election was held in 

Illinois. The Kepublicans elected the State oflBcera, for the first time 
making Illinois a Republican State; but the Democrats stdl held a 
majority in both branches of the Legislature, and thaL bammg acci- 
dents, assured tlie reflection of Douglas to the Senate. The sti^g o 
the Buchanan Democrats had proved negligible and Douglas 
Democrats liad polled a vote so much over that of 1866 that ^ could 
not be accounted for by growth of population. Lincoln claimed that 
the apportionment law gave his opponent a decided , 

Douglas it was a great personal triumph, no matter how caplamed. 
The event followed ncoe-ssorily. On a joint ballot of the Legislatmc, 
January 6, 1859, by a strict party division, Douglas received fifty-Ionr 
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and Lincoln forty-one voles. A telegram to Douglas from Lanphier 
gave the glory to God and the ‘Sucker Democracy’ for the victory; 
Douglas accepted it as the voice of the people. 

Two days after the election, Lincoln wrote to Crittenden; ‘The 
emotions of defeat at the close of a struggle in which I felt more than a 
merely selfish interest, and to which defeat the use of yotir name con- 
tributed largely, are fresh upon me;’ but he made no complaint ou the 
part Crittenden had played.^ Before two weeks had pa.sscd he could 
treat the matter in joking vein with Judd. ‘1 have the pleasure to in- 
form you that I am convalescent, and hoping these lines may find you 
in the same improving state of health. Doubtless you have .susiMjctcd 
for some time that I entertain a personal wish for a term in the United 
States Senate; and had the suspicion taken the shape of a direct charge, 
I think I could not have truthfully denied it. But let the past as 
nothing be.’ In serious mood he continued: ‘The fight must go on. . , . 
I shall fight in the ranks, but I shall be in no one’s way for any of the 
places.* The Republican votes are worth keeping together, the ap- 
portionment law must be altered and Trumbull’s rcglection in 1860 
must as far as possible be assured.® ‘The fight must go on,’ he wrote 
to another. ‘The question is not half settled. New .splits and divisions 
will soon be upon our adversaries, and wo shall fuse again.’ ® The 
Democratic strength is waning. ‘There will be anotlier “blow up” in 
Uie Democracy. Douglas managed to be supported both as the best 
instrument to hreale down, and to tip-hold the slave power. No in- 
genuity can keep this deception — • this double position — up a great 
while.’ * 

The campaign had cost Lincoln heavily and he admitted to Judd at 
this time that he was ‘absolutely without money now for even house- 
hold purposes.’ Yet, as he had had the post of honor in the contest, it 
was not for him to be ‘over-nice’ and he pledged himself for a contri- 
bution to meet the expenses of the Republican Committee.® Wearily 
he turned to seekmg cases and fees, but not for a moment did he drop 
political affairs. The future action of the party absorbed him and he 
early took the ^ound that with no yielding of principle, in the long 
run the Republicans were certain to win. There must be no fusion and 
no compromises. Left to themselves the Democrats were driving to 
disaster and Douglas was the probable victim. With clear insight 
Lmcoln saw that the ‘majority of the democratic politicians of the na- 
tion meant to kill’ Douglas, and their best metliod was to ‘present him 

>• Lincoln to Crittenden, Nov. 4, 18S8. Work), v, 00-1. 

» Linedn to Judd, Nov. IS, 1868. Ib., 01-8. 

• Lincoln to E. A. Paine, Nov. 10, 1888. Tracy, 06-0. 
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with 110 new test, let him into the Chai-lesloii Convention, and then 
outvote him, and nominate another.’ Any other method would make 
PouKlas the leader of the movement against the slave power, and break 
the Ilcpublioan Parly into fragments. ‘The Republican principle can 
in no wise live with Douglas; and it is arrant folly now, as it was last 
spring, to waste time, and scatter labor already performed, in dallying 
with him.’ ‘ From that stand Lincoln never swerved and he encour- 
aged his friends to maintain it unshaken. 

Lincoln came out of the senatorial election with increased reputa- 
tion. Ilis party had received a majority of the popular vote ® and 
the dillerences between the old line Whigs and the Republicans tended 
to gi'ow less a.s his conservatism, his honesty and his gifts as an orator 
were admitted. Anti-Nebraska Democrats, like Trumbull, Judd, and 
Palmer, were intent upon making Lincoln Senator in the next election, 
and they had great influence, if not control, tlrrough the State admin- 
istration. They recognized their debt to Lincoln incurred in the 
earlier contest of 1855, and were as ardent as the original Republicans 
in their support of him. The Democrats tended to maintain and widen 
their dilferenccs, while the Republicans were increasing in strength by 
a policy which brought to it a good part of the factions growing from 
the break-up of the Whig Party. 

Lincoln’s gain had been local and outside of Illinois interest had 
centered on Douglas; so much so, that neither encouragement nor 
aa.si.stancc had been given to Lincoln. Urged by the Republican lead- 
ers and journals of tJie East to return Douglas to the Senate, the Re- 
publicans of Illinois resented the suggestion and argued that should 
that couivse be taken the party would be absorbed by Douglas and dis- 
appear not only in Illinois but throughout the land. Anting alone, 
they had polled a loi'gcr vote than the Democrats and intended to 
hold that vole for the next election, when they counted upon certain 
victory. Not one of the questions which divided North and South 
had been .settled by the election of 1858, but the lines of division were 
more strictly drawn. Jefferson Davis, while the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates were in process, came to New England in search of health and 
pmsented the Southern po.sition in mocUfied yet unmistalcable terms. 
The Territories should be open to all for settlement; the National Gov- 
ernment had no constitutional power either to establish or to prohibit 
slavery anywhere; the individual should be protected in his constitu- 
tional rights, and the community should be allowed to determine all 
domestic que.stions as in its wisdom should seem best; Congress had 

‘ Lincoln to Tnnnbiill, Deo. 11, 18SB. Trncy, 00-8. 

• llcpublican vote for fjovornor, 180,400; Doinoerotic (Douglas) 181,009, National 
Demoemts, 8,071. The UopuWioan canclidatos for the Legislature were defeated in 
iSangoinon, Morgan, Madison, Ix)gan and Mason counties — those near Springfidd 
and must closely connected with Lincoln. 
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no more power to pass on the manner of forming a constitution than 
it had right to dictate the instrument itself; the right of a State to enter 
the Union was a thing apart from the admission or exclusion of slave 
property. ‘If the right existed to form a constitution at all the power 
of Congress was limited to the simple question, is it republican?’ 

On October 11, two days after Lincoln and Douglas had met at 
Galesburg, Davis spoke in Boston at a Democratic ratification meet- 
ing, and laid down a doctrine which was to prove fatal to Douglas aud 
his popular sovereignty. Davis asserted the want of power in Con- 
gress to declare what should be property, in a territory or elsewhere, 
and the absence of power in the people of a territory to deprive any 
citizen of the United States subsequently migrating thither of those 
rights which belonged to him as an equal owner of the soil. Until 
the territory became a State the constitution and laws of the United 
States prevailed. ‘The constitution recognizes all property; gives 
equal privileges to every citizen of the Stales; and it would be a viola- 
tion of its fundament^ principles to attempt any discrimination.’ 
Four days after this speech was made Douglas at Alton claimed Davis 
as a supporter of his popular sovereignty,^ but the two men were far 
apart on the real question involved. Agreeing that Congres.s had no 
power to establish or prohibit slavery anywhere — the doctrine of 
nonintervention — Davis asserted that only when a territory formed 
a State government could its people rule upon the right of a person to 
bring property into it, and ‘no power upon earth has the right to de- 
cide it before that time. ’ Although six weeks had passed since Douglas 
had committed himself to the ‘Freeport Doctrine,’ it cannot be a.s- 
sumed that Davis had that particular statement in mind; but on 
November 16 Davis spoke before the Mississippi legislature and in 
straight terms opposed Douglas’s doctrine and the application 
Douglas had made of his Portland address. 'The difference between 
us is as wide as that of one who would assert the right to rob from 
him who admitted the power.’ In his tour of the South Douglas 
found the issue raised against him. By liis question to Douglas at 
Freeport, Lincoln had given his rival into the hands of Davis and his 
followers. 

The . most prominent man in public life and the ablest man in his 
party, Douglas found himself in a position where his hiQuence was 
certain to decrease. The senatorial election in Illinois left him en- 
tirely without Republican favor, putting an end to the plan of eastern 
Republicans of forming an alliance with him. It had also alienated a 
large part of the Democratic Party and made him as sectional as any 
Republican. He was as Northern as any Black Republican. Tlie 
South more and more questioned his doctrine of popular sovereignty 


* He used a few sentences from Davis’s Forlland speecli of Aug. ii, 1858. 
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and his soundness on Democratic policy and the demands of the South. 
The bitterness of the Buchanan Administration against lum was in- 
teusified and Coblj told Stephens that only over his dead body could 
Dougins ever be restored to the confidence of the Democracy of 
Georgia. Passing through the South, crossing to Cuba, Douglas 
entered at the port of New York and received ovations there and in 
Philadelphia which proved no indication.4 of solid popularity. On 
arriving in Washington he found that his colleagues in the Senate 
had put him second on the Committee op Teri'itorics, as chairman of 
which he had won his greate.st and most .striking victories. In spite 
of these hostile influences he was the admitted leader of the Demo- 
crats and in forcca.sting the presidential canvass of 18(50 the conte.st 
lay in the North between Douglas and Seward or some conservative 
Republican, and in the South, between Douglas and an increasingly 
hostile Democracy, ready to combine upon any candidate who could 
defeat him. 

In the Nation Seward led the Republican Party through his long 
public service, his recognized abilities in debate and in party direc- 
tion, and his control-in New York ])olitics. However radical had been 
some of his public, utterances in the past, ho had never been indilforcnt 
to actual conditiouH and what was po.ssiblc in the practical way under 
them. In the last week of the campaign and ten days after the final 
debate between Douglas and Iducohi in Illinois, Seward mode at 
Rochester a speech in whuih he clearly stated the controvor.sy between 
North and South. ‘ It is an irrepre8.sible conflict between opposing and 
endttring forces, and it means that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, liecomo cither entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely 
a free-labor nation.’ ‘ He had often expressed the same idea without 
receiving the notice now given by friend and opponent. Seeming to 
echo the house-divided utleranoc of Lincoln, Seward’s words Look on a 
national importance, Parker applauded: ‘lie (piitc oxitruns his parly, 
and no Republican paper in New England, I fear, has dared to re- 
publish them.’ The Springfield RejmUiean thought the speech im- 
politic, «uid liable to injure Seward and the party. Even the New 
York Timee, favorable to Seward, criticized his doctrine. Herndon 
too questioned their prudence, wisdom, or sagacity; 'the people are 
still tender footed as a whole.’ Lincoln later said that he agreed with 
Seward’s ‘irrepressible conflict,’ but not with his ‘higher law’ doc- 
trine, an exhibiliou of his caution in expres.sing his opinions. 

Mention of Lincoln for Pi*c.sideut naturally followed the Republican 
victory in Illinois. On November 19, 18/58, the. Olney Times came out 
for him and a month later the Chieago Press and Trihiine noted that 
the same suggestion had been made ‘in various parts of the country,’ 

^ 8owar<l at noclicster, ()ot. SU, IHSH. fForltn, iv, itSit. 
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and believed that an unbroken front on the part of Lincoln’s friends 
at the proper time would make liim the ciindidale in 1860.^ His friend 
Pickett of the Tazewell County Mirror wrote to Lincoln on the question 
in April, 1859, and in reply was assured that Lincoln did not consider 
himself fit for the office, a position he maintained consistently through 
the year.^ He sought to exclude from discussion whatever could 
divide the Republican vote — a naturalization rule such as Massa- 
chusetts had adopted; Ohio’s demand for the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave law; and a leaning towards popular sovereignty; any one of 
which would reduce the Republican vote in Illinois, and prove a fire- 
brand in a national convention. The party liad one great object — to 
prevent the spread and nationalization of slavery, ^d that was a 
national question and must be attended to by the Nation.® Regarding 
Douglas as ^the most dangerous enemy of liberty, because the most 
insidious,’ he would favor fusion in 1860 with other factions anywhere, 
but only on republican grounds.^ 

In the autumn of 1859 Lincoln and Douglas took part in the cam- 
paign in Ohio and thus carried on their debates of the previous year. 
The lines of difference were even more clearly defined. Douglas again 
urged his doctrine that local legislation would determine the existence 
of slavery in the Territories and welcomed the passtige by New Mexico 
of a law protecting slaves, though no slaves were in the Territory, lie 
again asserted his indifference whether slavery was voted up or voted 
down. In his speeches Lincoln made it plain tlrnt the chief danger to 
be met was in the 'Douglas popular sovei*eignty.’ He made much of 
Douglases admission at Freeport, that the people of a temtory could 
lawfully exclude slavery from that territory, notwithstanding the 
Dred Scott decision, 'There was something about that answer that 
has probably been a trouble to the judge ever since.* It involved the 
absurdity that ‘a thing may be lawfully driven away from where it 
has a la^ul right to be/ Lincoln claimed that Douglas had not only 
never again stated since the Freeport speech that the people of the 
Territories could exclude slavery, but he had changed his ground and 
argued that under the Dred Scott decision, the Constitution did not 

1 Chicago Prm and Tribune, Dec. 10, 1858. 

3 Lincola to Pickett, April 10, 1859, and to Samuel Galloway* July 28, X850. 
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‘ * Lincoln to Schuyler Colfax, July 0, 1869. J&., v, ISl-S. The Oliio Hcpublican State 
Convention adopted a plank colling for *a repeal of the atrocious Fugitive Slave law.’ 
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carry slavery inlo the Territories beyond the power of the people of 
the Territories to control it as other property. He does not say the 
people can drive it out, but they can control it as other property,’ ‘ 
In denying that the negi'o had no share in the Dcdamlion of Inde- 
peudencR Jloughis, said Lincoln, assigned to him the condition of a 
brute,* ** 

That was not the Tlepublican doctrine. What i.s wanted, Lincoln 
asserted, was a ‘uationd policy which acknowledges and denis with 
.slavery as a wrong.’ “ He clearly outlined the po.silion of the Repub- 
licans! ‘I say that wo must not interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, and 
the general welfare does not require us to do so. We imisL not with- 
hold an efficient fugitive slave law, because the Constitution requires 
us, as I understand it, not to withhold such a law. But we must pre- 
vent tlie outspreading of the institution, because neither the Constitu- 
tion nor general welfai’e requires us to extend it. We must prevent the 
revival of the African slave-trade, and the enacting by Congress of a 
territorial .slave-code. We must prevent each of these things being 
done by either congresses or courts. The people of these United States 
are the rightful masters of both ciongresses and courts, not to over- 
throw the Constitution, but to overtlirow the men who pervert the 
Constitution.’ 

Ohiowcntllepublicanby Ihir teen thousand majority and theRcpub- 
licaus carried both Pennsylvania and Iowa, Almost before the victo- 
ries could be measured by the November elections came the raid of 
John Brown on Harper’s Ferry. It produced an undue apprehension in 
the South, not wholly unwelcome to those who .saw political advan- 
tage in the excitement aroused. The South charged the North with 
participation in the raid, or, if not uetually taking part, with a want of 
sympathy for the South. Douglas denounced the raid and laid it to 
tlio teachings of the Republicans.® Lincoln, coldly and without feel- 
ing for Brown, described it as an absurd act of au enthusiast; “ aud 
Seward, admitting the earnest though fatally erroneous convictions of 
Brown, placed in contrast the better means of reaching the proposed 
ends — an appeal to the reason and jiulgmcnt of the people. The ses- 
sion of (longre.ss in the winter of 1 859-00 was embittered by the Brown 
raid and by a long contest over the Speakership of the House in which 
Helper’s Iwperding Crisis, a violent attack by a Southerner upon 
slavery and o.spccMly the .slave-holders, played an important part. 
In both bodies of Congress threats of secession on the piu't of the South 


* Hpeecli at Ooltnnlma, Ohio, Hepl. 1C, IH/Sl), WorUn, v, 
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were frequent and increasingly passionate. The election of a Black 
Republican president, said the leaders of the South, would end the 
Union, and of possible candidates Seward was the most hated and 
feared. Republican success in New Yox’k was believed to make the 
nomination of Seward certain in 1860, and to offer to tlio South a 
choice between submission to Sewardism or disimion. If Democrats, 
North and South, would act together he might be defeated; but a 
divided Democracy was an established fact. Howell Cobb thought 
Douglas out of the way, having lost his strength in both sections of the 
country; his proposal that a Southern man be nominated met with 
little response, though supported also by Toombs.^ 

Illinois Republicans had not yet accepted Lincoln beyond the status 
of a local offering. On September 28, 1859, Brownmg went to St. 
Louis to talk politics with Edward Bates and returned so much im- 
pressed by his ability as to look upon him as *a most acceptable can- 
didate for the Presidency, and I doubt not altogether the best man 
that the Republicans can support.’ He arranged with Bates for a con- 
vention of all in Missouri opposed to the Administration, its nomina- 
tion of Bates for President and the publication of his views on ac- 
cepting. ‘He is to maintain the absolute power of Congress over the 
Territories, inclusive of the question of slavery; to oppose the exten- 
.sion of slavery into free territory; to denounce the African slave trade, 
and to advocate the construction of the Pacific Railroad.’ ^ In oil his 
meetings with fellow Republicans Browning urged the availability of 
Bates. Even Judd, in October, would take him, ‘if he shall appear to 
be the strongest man, and will put himself on Republican ground.’ ’ 

Lincoln was not inactive, but did not expect to be called by the 
party above the ranks, where he had ‘enlisted for the permanent suc- 
cess of the Republican cause.’ * His friends were urging his claims 
where they felt that infiuence could be carried. *I would rather have 
a full term in the Senate than in the Pi'esidency,’ ho wrote to Judd on 
December 9, 1859,*’ and while suggesting that tlie Republican National 
Convention should follow by a few days the Democratic Convention 
at Charleston, he did not attach much importance to having it in 
Illinois.® He was keen however in desiring to have all the support 
lUinois could give. On the evening of February 8, 1860, he talked with 
Brownmg, then at Springfield, and abnost agreed that Bates mi^t be 
the best man the Republicans could run; ‘ that he can get votes even in 
this county [Sangamon] that he [Lincoln] cannot got; and that there is 
a large class of voters in all the free States that would go for Bates, 

Cobb to Stepbena, Nov. 14, 1860, and Toombs to Thomas, Dec. 4, 1860. Am, Hiiit, 
Ami. Repi., 1911, n, 448, 460. 
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and for no other man.* * The next morning he wrote to Jiuld; *I am 
not in a position where it would hurt much for me to not be nominated 
on the national ticket; but I am where it would limt some for me to not 
get the Illinois delegates. . . . Can you not help me a little in this mat- 
ter in your end of tlie Vineyard?’ He ended with hi.s usual hint: T 
mean this to be private.’ “ 

Nor did Lincoln refuse invitations from other States. In the first 
week in December, 1859, he visited Kansas and spoke in five of the 
leading settlements, among which were Atcliisou and Leavenworth. 
Doubtless he had been influenced by Mark Delahay to accept the 
coll, for Delahay hoped to be a United Stales Senator from Kansas, 
and had embarrassed Lincoln by asldng for his aid.'’ He had received 
a more flattering request in October to deliver an addre.ss in Brooklyn, 
New York, in the church of Henry Ward Beecher. Accepting on condi- 
tion that he might give a political paper, it led to a change in place and 
to his address in Cooper Institute, Now Yoi’k, on February 87, 1860, 
an occasion bringing him no little reputation in Republican circles in 
that city and throughout the East. The speech was not a mere repeti- 
tion of what he had said in Illinois, Ohio, and Kansas, but gave a 
quite novel examination of how the ‘fathers’ had acted on the subject 
of slavery in the convention for framing the Constitution, in the Con- 
tinental Congress on the government for the Northwest Territory, and 
in the early sessions of Congres.s under the Constitution. In no in- 
stance could he find any line dividing local from Federal authority, or 
anything properly forbidding the Fcderd (Jovemment ‘to control as 
to slavery in Federal territory.’ The argument turned upon Douglas’.s 
claim tliat ‘Our fathers, when they framed the government under 
which wo live, under, stood this question just us well, and even better, 
than we do now; ’ but Lincoln proved that the fathers were opposed to 
the Douglas doctrine.** 

The speaker then turned to the Southern people and weighed their 
complaints against the North. He denied that the North was sectional, 
except so far as the South, had made it so; that it was revolutionary, 
for the South sought something new, while the North maintained the 
old policy; that the North had made the .slavery question more pro- 
mment than formerly, or that it could be held responsible for John 
Brown. Tho South threatened disunion, because it could not constnic 
the Constitution as it wished on points in dispute with the North. 
Yet not only was tho Dred Scot decision based on a mistaken statement 
of fact, but there hod been a million and a half votes cast aguin.st 
slavery in the last election. Did the threat to destroy tho Union, in 

* Browning's Diary, i, 306, 
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the event of the election of a Republican president, differ from a 
highwayman’s threat against the life of the man he meant to rob? 
What wonld satisfy the South? cried Lincoln. ‘This, and this only: 
cease to call slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this 
must be done thoroughly — done in acts as well as in words. We must 
arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must 
pull down our free-Siaie constitutions, Tlie whole atmosphere must 
be disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they will 
cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us,’ On that 
depended the whole controversy, and no compromise was possible,^ 

Much as Douglas was criticized and feared in his own party in the 
Soutli, he was the strongest candidate to be offered to the Charleston 
Convention. No other candidate could obtain votes in the Nortli. 
Willingly through his friends he gave the pledge, not unusual in sucli 
circumstances, that he would support any nominee of the Convention 
on any platform he should be put;® but his nomination was not con- 
ceded, nor, if nominated, did the South believe he could be elected, nor, 
if defeated in the Convention, did he have sufficient strength to name 
a candidate favorable to his policy. He had never brooked a rival. 
Breckinridge, the Vice-President, seemed to have a large following and 
came from a Border State, but Douglas told Toombs that Breckin- 
ridge 'was his last choice.* Nor was he cordial towards Hunter of 
Virginia, another Democratic possibility, ® Confident of his own power, 
he saw no good reason for using it to endorse one who might become a 
rival. 

The fight in TlHnois between Doiighis and the Administration con- 
tinued and each faction sought to outweigh the other in preparing for 
the struggle at Chaileston. Douglas, the stronger and more aggressive, 
summoned the Democratic State Convention to meet January % and 
his views dominated the gathering. Tlie platform adopted in the Na- 
tional Convention of 1856 at Cincinnati was reaffirmed and the intro- 
duction of new issues discouraged. Controverted questions were to be 
submitted to the Supreme Court and the support of the party was 
pledged to the candidate to be named at Charleston. Six days later 
the Administration Democrats came together, chose a full delegation to 
Charleston and in their resolutions opposed all that the Douglas wing 
had endorsed. Two sets of delegates would contend for recognition at 
Charleston, just as two delegations would also apply from New York 
— added causes of discord in a situation of immense difficulty. 

i Worha, v, S1(H28, From Now York Lincoln went to Connecticut, speaking at Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Norwich, and at each place ho aroused curiosity as a Western 
orator, and gave satisfaction by his presentation of the question at issue. 76,, 

VI, Connecticut was a Democratic State, yet might bo turned. 
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On February 2, 1860, Davis inlroduccd in the Senate his resolutions 
intended to head off Douglas at Charleston. The fourth resolution was 
directed against Douglas’s doctrine of unfriendly legislation. Adopted 
in caucus by all the Southern Senator.s and by all the Democratic Sen- 
ators from the North, except Douglas luid Pugh, they asserted a doc- 
trine which required the sacriffee of that which Douglas had made 
the foundation of his policy. They loft no ground for compromise 
and if adopted by the Convention would mean the death of the 
Democratic Party at the North. When the Charleston Convention 
met on April 23 the Davis resolutions had accomplished tlicir pur- 
pose. 

The Convention opened its proceedings with a large attendance and 
a feeling of great uncertainty. The sole question before it wius how to 
dispose of Douglas; all else turned upon the decision of that problem. 
The Northern delegates supported Douglas imd his insistence on the 
adoption of the Cincinnati platform of 1866, without change in its 
terms. The South was bent upon ending his leadership, denying that 
he represented the true Democratic Party. The Administration threw 
what little influence it had with tlie South. Should he be made the 
candidate, the Southern States would withdraw from the Convention. 
The Illinois and New York coulesls were decided in favor of Douglas 
luid gave him a majority of votes in tlic Convention but not a majority 
of the Stales, and he was still far from having the two-third.s of the 
votes necessary to a (ihoiec. Led by Richardson, with Ficklin, Mer- 
rick, and Linder among the aids, the delegation from Illinois showed 
fine organimtion, cotirage, and resourcefulness, and from the first 
carried on an aggressive attack. The South, however, without a 
candidate or a policy other than acclionul, fought as a unit. If it could 
not win, it could at least destroy the political prestige of Dougins, de- 
prive him of all .support from the .slave Slates. The Convention at 
once developed irreconcilable contests — Douglas and auti-Douglas, 
popular sovereignty and the protection of slave property in the Ter- 
ritories. 

The Committee on Rc.solution.s reported two platforms. The one 
from the majority of the Committee satisfied the Southern claims but 
could win the Hup})ort of only a minority of the Convention; the other, 
the platform de.sired by Douglas, gained the majority of the Conven- 
tion but at the cost of disruption. On the seventh day the secession of 
the Southern delegations followed tlio adoption of the Doughw plat- 
form and l>cforc Uie uominatiun of candidates. The departure of a 
small number of hostile votes might have made it jmssible for Douglas 
to secure the requirctl two-thirds of the Couventum; but the South 
went out as a whole and no one could deny tins fatal weakness of .setting 
up a purely scetional oandi<iute, opposed by the Hlrongc.st elements of 
the party. To name Doughus for tlic Presidency would end all hope of 
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victory, destroy the party and would even lead to the end of the Union. 
Yet nominations were made. Fifty-seven ballots wore taken, only to 
prove that Douglas, leading throughout, could not win. Admitting 
failure, the Convention adjourned on the tenth day, to meet at Balti- 
more on the eighteenth of June. 

Whatever expectation had rested on possible changes in the delega- 
tions vanished when the Convention reassembled. Factional feeling 
had been increased in the interval by the debates in the Senate be- 
tween Douglas and his opponents. The South sent representatives, 
but a number were of those who had bolted at Charleston, and it was 
believed that they now sought admission only to repeat the secession. 
Before the discussion on credentials had ended a rumor spread of a 
letter from Douglas to Dean Richmond, leader of the New York 
delegation, withdrawing his name. Richardson and the straight Doug- 
las men denied the existence of such a letter, and because of his dose 
relations with Douglas the word of Richardson was taken. Yet from 
the beginning Richai'dson had in his pocket a like letter which^ he 
later said, he could not use because of the confusion in the Convention. 
On the evening of the fifth day, June 82, finding the decision on dele- 
gates going against them, the Virginians left in a body. AU or a part of 
the delegations from othei* Southern States followed until a majority of 
the States was affected, and the President of the Convention, Caleb 
Cushing, resigned his office. 

^ On the sixth day, June 23, Douglas was nominated by the greatly 
diminished body, whose sorry claim to represent the National Demo- 
cratic Party was belied in every respect. The fight had become one 
against a man presumed to be the favorite of the Nation, and it went 
further. The struggle for control at Charleston presented to the coun- 
try the tragedy of the disruption of the great Democratic Party, 
the only one which could be regarded as national. What followed 
at Baltimore form^ an anti-dimax, and Douglas won the coveted 
honor under conditions that deprived him of all prospect of suc- 
cess. 

Fully aware of the differences in the Democratic Party, on May 0 
representatives of the old Whigs and Americans opened their conven- 
tion at Baltimore, and nominated John Bell of Tennessee for President 
and Edward Everett of Massachusetts for Vice-President, on a plat- 
form of ‘the Constitution of the Country, the Union of the States, and 
the enforcement of the lows.’ Taking the nanie of the Constitutional 
Union Party it sought to gather to itself the conservative' element 
wherevw founds those who could not adopt the abolition views of the 
^publicans or the disunion sentiments of the Southeim Democrats. 
Wholly respectable and w^-meaning, it was a party of *no idea and 
no purpose)’ said S'pring field Republican* *It might os well have 

taken the multiplication table and the decalogue for its platform as 
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tlio Constitution and the Union.’ ^ Of little influence in the great 
political field, it did contribute to defeat Edward Bates at Chicago. 
The South, through the seceding delegates, named John C. Bredcin- 
ridge, then Vice-President, and Joseph Lane of Oregon as a third 
ticket in the field. Thus the Democrats entered the campaign crippled 
before the battle and divided beyond repair. Douglas had before 
him tlio greatest fight of his career. 

The Republicans of Illinois held their State Convention at Decatur, 
May 9, four months after the meeting of the State Democrats and 
six days after the adjournment of the Charleston Convention. They 
had seen the difficulties of their opponents and their failure to arrive 
at even a working agreement for the State campaign. Long Jolm 
Wentworth had opposed Judd for the governorship, but that incident 
wtvs not allowed to disturb the even proceedings of the assembly. 
Ntuning Richard Yates for governor, the Convention instructed the 
delegates to the Chicago Convention to vote for Lincoln. Seven or 
eight of the delegates would gladly have gone for Seward, but there 
could be no doubt of the loyalty of the four delegates at large — Gus- 
tave Eoemcr, Norman B. Judd, Orville H. Browning, and David 
Davis. Much remained to be done in the ten days before the oppor- 
tunity would be given to present Lincoln’s name, and no more con- 
genial task could be offered to the four Imiers of the Illinois delega- 
tion. The doubtful States must Iw looked after, and States other than 
Illinois also had candidates, possibly with better claims than those of 
Lincoln. The call for Seward, too, was to all appearances ovorwhelm- 
ing. 

Seward had incurred the opposition of Republicans in Pennsylvania. 
His attacks on the Know-Nothings were remembered against him, 
and owing to the factional fight between Simon Cameron and Curtin, 
tiie nominee for governor, the Pennsylvania delegation to (yhicago 
cai’ried a candidate of iLs own — Cameron — while Curtin loudly 
asserted that the uominutiou of Seward would be the defeat of the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania. Prom elsewhere came charges of 
inconsistency, of radical opinions on slavery, of inability to carry the 
doubtful States, of evil associations in politics. Ills long experience in 
public life had involved him in many controversies. The Republican 
minority in the Senate followed him as loader, confiding in his re- 
sourcefulness, with occoitional doubts on his method. In spite of a 
strong undercurrent of opposition, in 1860 the party believed the 
nomination would be given to Howard and he confidently exi)eclcd to 
receive it. 

The real question about Seward was, as the Boston Advertiser said, 
‘not whether he is more moderate than the m»ijority of his party, 


^ Life and Time of Samvel Bowlee: Ooorgo S. Morriain, i, 804. 
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but whether he is not more extreme than the majority.’ ‘ Ilis speech in 
the Senate of February 29, 1860 — ‘the coolest speech yet made in 
Congress’ - — embodied his claims to the nomination. Its moderation 
displeased the more ardent, who compared it to Webster’s Seventh of 
March speech, but gi-alified the conservatives. It was circulated by 
the thousands. ‘The entire speech is as impassive as marble, and us 
bloodless as a corpse,’ said the Liberator.’^ Wonso still, Reward alien- 
ated the Germans, who could see little to choose between him and 
Bates on a conservative platform.'* Greeley defended him and found 
no real contradiction between the Senate iuid the llochestcr speeches, 
both of which said that liberty and slavery could not exist together 
and be at peace. In the struggle between them Seward hoped that 
Slavery would not triumph. 

The Seward delegation and followers at Chicago had the best 
organization, untiring workers who showed no discouragement when 
met by widespread doubt on their candidate among the delegates of 
other States. If he did get the nomination, it was asked, could he win 
the election? Woidd he not alienate in every State voters who were 
essential to success — those fearful of his position on slavery, or 
Americans and old line Whigs, tenacious of their suspicions of radical 
leadership? To such objections answers were given without removing 
a sense that weighty obstacles to the eventual success of Seward must 
be faced. Ti'uc, tlio opposition was unorganized tuid seemingly so 
divided as to make union on any one name out of the question. From 
this situation the Seward men drew hope. 

Upon their arrival at Chicago the day before the Convention 
opened, the managers of Lincoln’s candidacy sought to bring the op- 
position to Seward into a combination. Davis, Browning, tvnd ‘Tom' 
Marshall visited in turn the delegations from Maine and New Hamp- 
shire on the evening of the fifteenth, to urge their fears that Seward 
could not carry the Middle West. Accompanied by delegates from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey they also called formally on the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, explained at length the political situation in 
Illinois and made a strong appeal for a man less objectionable than 
Seward. One of the Massachusetts delegates. Ensign H. Kellogg, pro- 
posed that each of the visiting delegations should name its preferences. 
Pennsylvania gave Cameron, Bates and McLean; Illinois, Lincoln, 
Cameron and Banks; and New Jersey, Dayton, Banks and Lincoln. 
As thus aligned the prospect of union on one name was not striking 
and Pennsylvania made no mention of Lincoln. The.se conferences, 
without result at the time, served a purpose. Davis and his associates 
proved their political sagacity. In spreading doubts on Seward, they 

1 Boston Dailv Mmiker, March 3, 1800. lilditoml, < Ik, Moroli 1, 1800. 

’ lAberalor, March 16, 1800. 

* Boston Ptonisr, Match 8, 1860. 
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were preparing to gather the unpledged or floating vote which in 
every convention awaits a turn to secure some advantage from the 
victor. 

Aid came from others. Henry S. Lane, the Hepublican candidate 
for Governor of Indiana, said that with Seward, he and his party 
would inevitably be defeated, but with Bates, McLean, or Lincoln, 
they could sweep the Stalc.^ The German delegates held a meeting, 
to frame resolutions calling for a plank in the platform donuiuding 
perfect equality and protection to all eitindens, at home or abroad, and 
declaring against any extension of the existing term of naturalisation, 
and against any discrimination between native and adopted citizens 
as voters. They named Chase, Seward, and Lincoln, without express- 
ing a preference, but a large number of Germans in the West leaned 
strongly to Lincoln. A committee acting in the interest of Bates 
issued an address giving reasons for nominating him, bearing the 
signatures of such as the veteran Francis P. Blair, Horace Greeley, 
and John D. Defrees. It failed of its purpose and produced a reaction 
in favor of Seward. 

The Convention met on May 16 at noon in the Wigwam, a building 
specially constructed for it, capable of holding ton thousand persons 
comfortably and of admirable acoustic properties, long a matter of 
comment nu<l wonder. The city was crowded, all hotels filled to capao 
ity and groups gathered iii the streets, exchanging the political talk 
usual at such times. Twenty-seven States had sent delegations and the 
Wigwam could accommodate only a fifth part of those wishing to 
enter. The Border States were repro.scntcd, but none of the more 
Southern State.s except Texas, A call of the roll of the absent members 
of the Union was greeted with laughter luid hisses. David Wilmot, 
temporary Pre,si(leut, mode a strong speech against slavery. In the 
aftoriioon George Ashmun was made pewnanent President, proved an 
excellent pre.siiliug officer, but in his speech avoided mention of the 
negro. 

On the second day the platform was laid before the Convention 
and was adopted as a whole and without discussiou. It denounced the 
Democratic Administration, the threats of disunion, and the ‘lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Tcrriloxy, no mat- 
ter under what pretext,’ It denied the ‘ new dogma ’ that the Constitu- 
tion, of its own force, carried slavery into the Territories of the United 
Slates, and also the authority of Congress, of a territorial legislature, 
or of any individual, to give legal cxisLcuce to slavery in any Terri- 
tory, but was silent on a fugitiv<j .slave law. It called for a protective 
tariff, a complete and satisfactory homestead law, the nuiintenanoe of 
the existing naturalissation laws, river and harbor appropriations, 

‘ (^OTOBpoiulcnl New York 7’ribme, ('hicago, May W, ISOO, 
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and government aid to construct a railroad to the Pacific Ocean. 
‘All the thousands of men in that enormous wigwam coimnenced 
swinging their hats, and cheering with intense outhusiasni, and the 
otlrer thousands of ladies waved their hairdkerchiefs and clapped their 
hands. ... As the great assemblage poured through the streets after 
adjournment, it seemed to electrify tlie city.’ ^ Balloting would begin 
on the next day. 

In these two days mucli had been done by the Illinois leaders and 
witli surprising results. It has been seen that they conferred with the 
delegations of three New England States, and not a little had been 
learned of the sentiments in other States. The Ohio delegation was so 
divided as to hold out no hope of unanimity. The majority were for 
Chase, but a minority had expressed pr^erence for Lincoln and 
McLean. Pennsylvania was instructed for Cameron, New Jersey for 
Dayton, and Missouri for Bates. A test of strength came on an 
attempt to require for a nomination a majority of the whole electoral 
college of the Union, which would include the votes assigned to States 
not represented in the Convention. The move originated among 
those opposed to Seward and was intended to prevent his nomina- 
tion. By a vote of nearly four to one the proposed rule was defeated 
and a simple majority of' the delegates voting in the Convention sub- 
stituted for it. That seemed to favor Seward. Near midnight on 
the 17th, Greeley telegraphed to the New York Tribune that Seward 
would be nominated, and that was the general belief. 

On the first ballot Seward received 173j votes, Lincoln, 102, 
Cameron, 50^, Chase, 40, and Bates, 48, a result not far from what 
had been expected by the opponents of Seward. On the second trial 
Lincoln began to gain, two votes from New Hampshire, ten from 
Vermont, three from Rhode Island, two from Connecticut, when New 
York’s unbroken seventy for Seward proved a check to the move- 
ment. Pennsylvania gave forty-eight to Lincoln and he won enough 
from other States to place him almost on an equality with Seward, 
and to indicate the decided trend in his favor. The totals showed 
184i for Seward, 181 for Lincoln, 35 for Bates, and 42j for Chase. 
The third ballot proved decisive. Both Chase and Bates dropped 
out of the running and, with Seward at ISO votes and Lincoln at 231^, 
within one and one half of winning, it only remained for the yielding 
of that amount by a State to precipitate the final act of mal^g the 
nomination unanimous. Ohio led the way and New York handsomely 
admitted the responsibility resting on the delegation. There was a 
moment’s silence and then the storm broke. Within and without the 
building there were thousands cheering ‘with the energy of insanity.’ * 

This discounts the usual explanation of the contest. Greeley’s 

^ Halstead, Oawmts qf I860, 139-40. 

s Halstead, 149. 
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influence in defeating Seward has been considered potent if not final. 
Wo have seen how he had favored Douglas against Lincoln in the 
senatorial contest of 1858, and on a visit to Illinois towards the end 
of December, Browning and others had told him some truths on the 
TribuTie’s ‘benevolent attitude’ towjird Douglas. Four months later 
be did not believe that the anti-slavery men of the country had either 
the numbers or the sagacity to m<ike a President. He would be willing 
to support either Seward or Chase on the platform of 1856, and would 
work for him ‘with a will, but with perfect certainty that we are to be 
horribly beaten.* ^ Elated by the victories through fusion — the very 
policy Lincoln and his Republican associates in Illinois had rejected — 
victories in New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and New Jersey, three 
of them doubtful States then and to be doubtful Slates in 1860 — his 
belief in his political prescience increased. Hence his readiness to 
support Edward Bates, who had never been a Republican, and whom 
he had never met or seen. Greeley thought Bates would get votes that 
no regular Republican could get — another fusion idea. Naturally 
Seward held a second place in his calculations. 

Another motive had influenced him. Because of the dispute after 
the (convention, on Greeley’s part in the result, there appeared on 
Juuc 14 a jxitulant letter of Greeley, written six years earlier, in 
which he parted company with ^riuirlow Weed mid Seward on the 
ground that they had been lukewarm iu pushing his political am- 
bitious. lie hud not, however, made public his personal opposition to 
Beward before joining with Blair and others iu support of Bates. Weed 
held that Greeley should have given earlier notice of his hostility, but 
Greeley replied that it was through no fault of his that Seward was 
defeated. Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York Timest gave 
an ‘inside history’ of the (Convention and asserted that Greeley had 
been ten times more effective against Seward than ‘the whole family 
of Blairs, together with all the gubernatorial candidates.’ ® The 
charge, good in a heated campaign, was hardly proved, though it 
could not be denied that the opposition of Greeley had made itself 
felt in the result. Raymond himself admitted that the nomination of 
Lincoln was ‘purely an accident,* decided far more by the shouts and 
applause of the vast assemblage, than by any direct labors of the 
delegates.^ 

There remains the charge that Lincoln secured the nomination 
through pledges made by Judge Davis to obtain the votes of Indiana 
and Fennsylvtuiiu. A delegation instructed to vote for one candidate 
must use its discretion in the (Convention to transfer its support to 
another on discovering that its favorite has no chanco of winning. 
Indiana had no candidate of its own and was believed to have a mti- 

^ Greeley to Baker, .\pri1 SS, 1H50. Weed, it, 355. 

® Weed, «, > 76., a7S-4. 
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jority of its members favorable to Lincoln. Caleb IJ. Bmitli, a delegate 
at large from that State, seconded the nomination of Lincoln, and 
Indiana cast its full vole for him on the first ballot and nimle no change 
in the second and third. Henry S. Lane is represented as going from 
one caucus room to unoLher, iifter midnight on the morning of the 
eighteenth, ‘toiling with desperation to bring the Indiana delegation 
to go as a unit for Lincoln.* ^ Some weeks later Lincoln admitted to 
Smith that he wivs ‘much indebted to Indimia; and, as my home 
friends tell me, much to you personally.’ “ There is sufficient evidence 
to suggest that the Indiana vote was obtained by the promise of a 
cabinet appointment to Smith, but not enough to prove it. 

With Pennsylvania the probability of sudi a promise becomes so 
strong as to be almost conclusive. From the factional fight in that 
State Simon Cameron had won the lead in the delegation to Chicago 
and an endorsement of his own candidacy for the Presidency, and 
from Pennsylvania came an insistent plea for a plank in the platform 
calling for a protective tariff. If that was obtained the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania cared little who should be nominated at 
Chicago, but much for success at home. Leonard Swett, in an account 
of the acts of the Illinois leader’s, wrote: ‘The Seward men were labor- 
ing with delegates from that State [Pennsylvania], and so were friends 
of Mr. Lincoln, and both were hopeful; but in the small liours of 
Friday morning [the 18th], in a room of the Tremont House, two of 
Mr. Lincoln’s friends and two of Mr. Cameron’s being present, our 
arguments prevailed, and the Cameron men agreed to come to us on 
the second ballot. They did so right nobly.’ ® To Cameron was given 
a place in the Cabinet, a price that soon involved Lincoln in diffi- 
culties pregnant with disaster.* 

Lincoln accepted the nomination and platform without reserva- 
tion and, unlike Douglas, he took no part in the campaign. The vote 
in November gave Lincoln a victory which did not equal the high 
pitched estimates of eager party managers but which did give every- 
thing that could be needed. The popular vote for Lincoln was 
1,866,452; for Douglas, 1,876,957; for Brecldnridge, 849,781; and for 
Bell, 588,879. The fatal divisions in the Democratic Party, but for 
which it would have won a sweeping victory, placed the Republicans 
in power, on a strictly sectional basis of North against South, In 

^ Halstead, 142* 

* Lincoln to Caleb B. Smith, May 20, 1880. Workst vi, 21, 

* In Weed, ii, 202. Koemer, re, 114, gives quite another story on Cameron’s appoint* 
ment. 

* Early in January, 1801, George W. Julian wont to l^pnnghold to protest against 
admitting Smith and Cameron to the Cabinet, Lincoln admitted that the rumor of 
their appointment was true, but that ho ‘felt bound by the pledges which his loacllug 
friondfl had made in his name pending tlic National Convention/ Politkal ItcooUeoliona: 
George W« Julian, 188. 
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1856 Buchanan had carried nineLeon States and Fn'^mont only eleven. 
Maryland stood alone in its loyalty to Fillmore. Two States — Min- 
no.sota and Oregon — with seven electoral votes were admitted before 
1860, and both joined the Republican column. Lincoln carried 
eighteen Northern States, having one hundred and eighty electoral 
votes, Breckinridge, eleven Southern States, with seventy-two votes, 
and Bell, three Border States, with thirty-nine votes, almo.st reversing 
the relation of votes of 18.56. Douglas had the nine vote.s of Missouri 
and three from New Jersey. Dearly had he paid for his rebellion 
against the administration and party discipline. 

In such manner the course of events placed Lincoln in the highest 
place in the gift of the people of the North. Out of the tangle of 
policies, of parties and of their struggles, out of forty years of the ap- 
proach of the slavery question to a crisis, .stepped a man but little 
known beyond his own State, of little experience in public life, and 
of no experience as an executive. Described as a ‘country lawyer,’ 
an eloquent stump .speaker, and a skilful politician, he possessed the 
engagmg qualities of patience, frankness, honesty, and consistent 
caution which inspired confidence among the con.scrvalive, and it was 
the day of the conservative. The candidate of expediency, an ‘acci- 
dent’ in gaining the place of standard-bearer, voted on by only a 
.section of the country, and not winning a popular plurality, he stood 
quite alone. Knowing few of the leading public characters of the day, 
not po.sses.sing the unquestioning stii)port of a large number of those 
who had voted for him, and, lus a Black llei)ubliean, giving occa.sion 
to the secession of the South from the tTnion, he had need of the high- 
est human qualities to meet the situation. Ills ignorance of the .serious 
nature of the crisis was no greater than that of others better equipped 
and more experienced. lie hiwl nia.stered the principles underlying the 
dispute over slavery, but that dispute had produced a threat of re- 
bellion. What of the future? 

The story of the origin and (hsvclopment of thi.s man luis been told 
in these volumes. Out of the most unpromi.sing materials — almost 
out of nothing — emerges a figure pathetic, in its loneliness, inscru- 
table in it,s silences and reserves. Lincoln stands at the closed door of 
the future, armed by his party with instructions to prevent the ex- 
tension of .slavery, and to maintain inviolate the rights of the States, 
‘anti estpccially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domc.stic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively.’ 
There wo leave him, about to undergo the supreme test of ruling a 
people in a time of civil war. 
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tute apceoh, 703; nominated, 710; dleotcd, 712.' 
Lincoln, Bathshoba, I, 7 n. 

Linooln, Edward Baker, I, 385 n., 438, 440: 
death, 606. 

Linooln, Esra, I, 476 n. 

Linooln, Hannaniah, I, 10, 11 n. 

Lincoln, John, I, 0, 7. 

Lincoln, Josiah, I, 34. 

Lincoln, Iievi, dinner, t, 474. 

Linooln, Mary, I, 68 n, 

Lincoln, Mary (Todd), I, 470, 487, 645, 677; 
tomper, 350, 507, 608 a. ; goes to Washing- 
ton, 398; goes to Lexington, 437; letter to, 
437; letter from, 440; desire to travel, 440; 
servants, 461, 608; flowers and trees, 601; 
Fresbytedan ohuroh, 605; table and parties, 
6 X 1 ; stinginess, 611 n.; enlarges house, 606; 
reading, II, 80; slavery, 31; Senate olootion, 
286, 280; Julia Jsyno, 280; at Alton, 090 n. 
See Mary Todd* 

Lincoln, Mordooai, tax return, 1, 10 ; on father's 
death, 11 n., 12 ; education, 12 ; Bailey's Dlo- 
tionory, 21, 04, 73. 

Lincoln, Nancy (Hanks), ohuroh membership, X, 
19; signs by mark, 20 a,; moves from Knob 
Creek, 35; to Indiana, 41; death, 48. 

Ltnooln, Eobort Todd, I, 386, 440, 612, 620; 
birth, 363; goes to Washington, 398; Lexing- 
ton, 437; dream on, 438 ; freoclom, 600; salo 
of land, 663 n. 

Lincoln, Sarah, birth, I. 22; cooks, 49 , 67 n.; 

schooling, 65; marriage, 84. 

Linooln, Sarah (BushlJohnaton), I, SO; influonoo 
of, 69; on Abraham's eating, 60; studies, 63, 
70, 77; Abraham's good nature, 00 ; books, 70; 
Abraham's religion, 71; newspapers, 07; 
removals, 108. 

Lincoln, Thomas, 1 , 12; picture of, 4 ; fight, 6 n.; 
birth, 6 ; want of eduoation, 12 , 21 ; land in 
Hardin County, 12 ; at Elisabethtown, 13, 17, 
21 ; patroller, 13; marriage, 17; ohuroh metn- 
bmmp, l&i mumps, 21 sues Gleoghegan, 
22; leaves Ehsabetlitown, 22 ; loaves Sinking 
Spring farm, 26; on Knob Creole, 26; romovos 
from Knob Creek, 32, 36; slavery and, 33; 
ejeotment suit, 84; road repair, 36; obsourlty, 
36 tt,; ohurohed and baptised, 36, 71, 06: 
horses, 80 moves to Indiana, 37. 30, 40, 41; 
cabin, 46, 69; land warrant, 47, 70, 06; mar- 
ries Sawh Johneton, 68 ; oarponter, 81; treat- 
ment of Abraham, 05, 77, 81, 600; good na- 
ture. 07} contempt for education, 78; mill, 

01 tt.; removal to Illinois, 04, 102 ; in OoIm 


County, 108; asks for moueyi 478; never visits 
Linooln, 600; illness and deatii, 500; land, 
510 n. 

Linooln, Thomas ('Tad'}, X, 506. 

Lineoln, Timothy D., I, 000. 

Uuooln, William Hovor, State's attorney, 1 . 
202 n. 

Linooln, William Wallace, L 505. 

Linooln, III, I, 642; naming of, 618. 

Lincoln County, XCy., I, 0 . 

Lincoln fanuly, I, 0 ; polities, 00 n. 

' Jjinooin nl Now Halom,' I, tOO n. 

Linder, Usher Ferguson, X, 178 n., 531; II, 663; 
described, I, IHO; Bangnmon County, 183; bank 
examination, 200, 203; attorney general, 
201 n., 223; liincoln's courage, 236; Douglns- 
Siuart contest, 266 n.; Lineoln's duel, 360; 
Matson cose, 303, 307; Toylor-Volk, 441; court 
gatherings, 634; For-Ood's-sake, 11, 064. 
Lindloy, James Johnston, Nebraska, 11, 172 n. 
Lindsey, Qeorge, I, 34 n, 

Linkhorn, form of Lincoln, I, 24 n. 

Liquor laws, I, 208, 288; 11 , 638; Illinois, peti- 
tions, I, 240; Maine, II, 228. 

Little Mount church, i; 36. 
little Pigeon Creek, Ind., 1, 41. See Pigeon 
Creek. 

Littlefield, John H., I, 400 a. 

Lobby, logislarive, 1 , 100 . 

Lockwood, Bamu^ Drake, 1, 177, 200 n.; 11, 605. 
Looofocos, 1 , 444; 11, 160. 

Log-rolling, I, 54. 

Logan, John, I, 260. 

Logan, John Alexander, 1, 260 n., 376 n.; XI, 285, 
561. 

Logan, Milton, I, 600 n., 670. 

Logan, Stephen Trigg, 1, 268, 316, 367, 374, 376, 
530 tt., 687, 607; 11, 116; toast on internal im- 
provoments, 1 , 211 n. ; in Adams ease, 213, 217; 
Whig Junto, 302, 304; Lincoln's law partner, 
317, 304; Taylor campaign, 448; Unooln'fl 
totters, 446 n.; defeated, 461, 403, 477; on 
IJnooln's defeat, 11 , 202 ; defeated, 363. 

Logan and Baker, law businoBS, I, 212 «, 

Logon County, I, SM n., 618, 647, 563. 

Long Nine, the, I, 170, 108, 204, 206, 208, 210, 
264 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 1 , 406. 

Lord, Nathan, 71, 50. 

Lord, I, 547 n. 

Loring, Onleb, II, 130 n. 

Loring, Edward Qrcely, n, 220 tt. 
ijouisiana, Texas, 1 , 380; planters, IX, 11 ; fugi- 
tivo slaves, 100 ; Nashvlllo Convention, 121 . 
Louisiana Furohosei T, 411. 

Louisiana, Mo., 1 , 353, 

Louisville, iCy., II, 363. 

Louisville Journal, I, 07. 

Lovojoy, Elijah Parish, I, 178 n.. 240, 203; IX, 

20 n.; at Bt. Tjouis, 219; removes to Alton, 220; 
pledge, 221 ; favors abolition, 222 ; death, 224, 
200, 473. 

Lovejoy. Owen, II, 205, 282, 353, 350 «„ 300, 
640, 808; urges Lincoln, 364 ; Bloomington Con- 
vention, 308. 

Lowell, James EusboII, T, 400. 

Lowell, John, n, 457 , 
liOwoll, John Amnry, II, 130 n. 

Lowell, Mass., Lincoln in, 1, 475, 

Luoas, Allen Thurman, I, 501 tt.i 503 tt. 
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Lumplcini Jotteph Ilouty, I* 480 n.; omnnoipiv- 
tiout 33 ». 

Luudyi Bonjamint Qouius of Universal BmAnoi- 
paUoni I| 307 n.; II, 20 n.; Toxah oolouy, I, 
413; Blavoplot, 413. 

X^oU, Bir ChorU'Ht Bouthorn sooioty, II, 8; jour- 
uoyH to Boutb, 3n.; doaoivoU, 22 n.; hoBpital 
for Blttvcs, 38 u.; nogro Baturnuliu, 40; fugi- 
tive alavuB, 41; bIhvb (rriuioH, 61 n>; aoporatlon 
of faimlios, 51 n. 

MoBoe, Mrn. Venhy Kcliola, I, x. 

MoCall, Goorgo Arehibald, on Roynolda, 1, 122 n. 

MoOendloBB, Janica, I, 600. 

MoCloUnn, Goovgo lirintou, wni* with Mcxioo, 1, 
301; tlUnuia Central Xt.lt., 606, 607 n. 

MoClckrnand, John Alexander, 1, 210, 206, 305 
330, 428, 403, 006; deaoribod, 170; on Jaokaon 
Aud Bank, 184, 187; Abolition protoatB, 102, 
104; intomal liuprovoinonta, 108; oonipelling 
attendBnoo, 278; Boorotury of Btato, 203; wife, 
311 n. 

MoClornand, Borah (Dunlap), 1, 311 n. 

Moooxnb, 111., Unooln at, II, 066; aiubrotypo, 
665. 

MoCormiok, Andrew, 1, 164 n. 

MoCormiok, Cyrus Hall, reaper, 1, 676. 

MoCorndok va. Manny, reaper ease, X, 675. 

MoCown, John, I, 100. 

MeCrory, Jainca, 1, 05 n. 

MoOuUooh, Hugh, I, 38. 

McDaniel, Jonathan, 11, 270* 

MeDougal, — — , I, 36 n. 

McDowell, Jomua, Bouthorn fcnra, IX, 17 n. 

Melivuine, Abraham It., I, 404 n. 

Melutoah, burning of, X, 220, 227, 228. 

Molntyro, D. T., MoUon mao, I, 307 n. 

Mankay, Aloxomlor, 'WcRtern World,' XI, Sn.; 
Moutliorn muimura, K, 12 n.; planters, 10 n.; 
slavery, 16 wni of moos, 58. 

Muokny, OharlcB, the 'Knquiry,' 1, 626 n. 

MoUnn, John, I, 436 441 n., 600, UOd; XI, 

143 n., 367 n., 626 n.; reaper ease, I, 680, 683; 
higher law, IT, 112; Phillipa on, 306; Drad 
Heolt, 460, 400, 468; politieal activltioB, 400; 
deacribed, 473; doolaion, 483. 

MetiOAn County, tux onse, I, 684. 

MeMillan, Uoberl, I, 268. 

MoMiUon, James A., T, 21 n. 

MoNantor, John, 1, 146; elcetion at New Batoiii, 
100; aids Xilnaoln, 116; aioro-keepor, 120; Ann 
Itutlodgo, 140; Htory of, 147; returns to Now 
York, 148; susplrions of, 140; Arrtvoa at Now 
Balom, 160. 

MoNeely. W., 1, 127 n. 

McNeil, John, I, 147. .Rm MoNamar. 

Mflltobrrts, Hainurl, Honator, I, 280. 

Maron, Qa., II, 123. 

Macon County, 111., 1, 648; Unrolnaini lOt, lOK n. 

Mad-Btone, I, 620. 

Mnddon, lliohard Robert, It, 30 n. 

Madison, Dorothy Vayne (TotUl). I. 403. 456. 

Madison, Jatnea, I, 1; slave trade, IT, 34 n.; 
slavfHholtlcr, 64; ropresentaiUni, 01. 

'Madison' laLtors, I, 304. 

Mails, h 470 A.! tl, 2H3 n.; Vandulia, 1. 161. 

Maine, CeorgU protest, 1, 247; liQuor law, 240 n. ; 
11, 228, 203; negroes, 607. 

Mann, Ilornee, 1, 430 n. 

Manny, John U., reapert I, 676. 


Maunyponny, Q. W., on Reeder, 11, 318 n. 

Morey, William Lourued, 1, 130; IX, 470; on aboli- 
tion Hooioties, 1, 102; Kansas, 11, 331. 

Marino Bank, BpringOeld, I, 407 n. 

Marion, Mo., Bynod against abolition, 1, 230 n. 

Marryat, Frodorlok, II, 101. 

MtuTioge, loose views on, tl, 04. 

Marsli, Matthew B., on Potoraburg, XI, 132 n.; 
IJneoln as poatinaator, 142, 

Marah, Bylvoator, I, 608 n. 

Maralmll, Humphrey, alavory and disunion, II, 
118. . 

Marahalii John, 1, 201 n.; It, 7; Jofforson'BpoUey, 
I, 2; alnvolioldor, 11, 64. 

Marshall, Samuel, I, 360 n. 

Marshall, Samuel D., I, 668. 

MaraUall, Samuel Sooti, II, 273 n. 

Marshall, Thomaa Riley, II, 037 n. 

Martin, Martha Denny, II, 106. 

Martin, Robert, II, 106. 

Martineau, Harriet, wriUngs on America, II, 0 n. ; 
Now Orleans, 10; Mobile, 10; Soutliom ohar- 
aoier, 13; miauogonation, 23 n., 20; slaves 
worked to deaUi, 37 n.; pationee of slave 
ownora, 37 1 ».; kind treatment, 38. 

Maryland, II, 70; emaneipation, 32 n., 100. 

Moaon, George, slave-holder, II, 54, 87; oentral- 
isation, 02. 

Mason, James ' Murray, 11, 00; career, 87; 
Kaiiaas-Ncbrnska bill, 202; Suinnor, 844; at 
Bunlcer Hill, 416. 

Mason, John Young, XI, 302. 

Mason City, lU., I, 601. 

Mason County, I, 300. 

MoHsaohusotiB, 11, 03; lilncoln visita, I, 403; 
Whig diviaions, 401; Froo-Soil X'arty, 464; 
Whig Convention, 473; soeosalon poUtioua, II, 
76; emigrant aid society, 200; aaaault on Sum- 
ner, 362. 

Miiators, Thomas I)., 1, viU, 

Mathony, Ohatles Reynolds, I, 307. 

Hathony, James Harvey, I, 200 n., 266 n,, 
325 n., 446 n.\ Linooln'a humor, 208; religion, 
301 n.; Lineoln's gloom, 316, 310; wedding, 
366, 360; against Ropublieans, II, 382, 401; 
Tmmbuli-Xiinooln doal, 040. 

Mniliony, Noah, 1, 344. 

Mathor, Otis May, I, vU, 11 fi. 

Mather, Uiohnrd, of Hardin County, X, 24. 

Mather, Thomtui, 1. 100. 

MatUcson, James, II, 47, 4Hn.; emaneipation, 
14 n. 

Matson, James, I, 308 n. 

Matson, Robert, case of, I, 302. 

Mattoson, Joel Aldrich, I, 600 n.; 11, 100, 207, 
600; for RenAto, 283; Kansas, 408. 

Mattoon, 111., II, 672. 

May, Charles Augusius, I. 455. 

May, Samuel Joseph, II, 13(1 n.; on Webster, 
128; on Union, 133, 461. 

Moado, Rirhanl Kiddnr, II, 78. 

Mease, Heroo, It, 6 n. 

Mceimnl(»ihurg, 111., 1, 138, 404. 

MndiU, JoBQpii, IT, 566; on Whitney's version, 
372; Buchanan, 651; Douglas, 668; objects to 
question, 666. 

Mellon, Charles, I, 26, 

Men erealed ocjunl, 1, 74. Baa Kouidlty. 

Menard County, III., 1, 132 303 n„ 300, 477 iRUI 

candidate, 302. 
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MebtoUe, Waldemor do. It 308 n. 

Montolle, Maclamot I| 308. 

Moroer Oountyi Ky.t 1. n. 

Morrymmi, KUoa H.| 1, 210, 305 n., 381; liinooln* 
Bhiolds ailair, 846; inaulta WhllGaido, 362, 363. 

Mmrymnn, James II., I, 340 n. 

Merryman, William 1?, N., I, 340 n. 

Mesorvoy FroclDriok Ilill, 1, x. 

Moraorvy, W, H,, I, 340 tt, 

Metwin, J. B., Linoolu and prohibition, II, 206 n. 

Motiiodist Clnurob, Foster ou, 11, 21; split on , 
slavery, 60, 00, UO. ! 

Metskory James Freaton, murder ol, 1, 601. 

Mexico, 1, 404; U, 110, 070; war with, 1, 876, 370; 
XI, lOO; message on, 1, 408; origin of war, 400; 
constitution, 411; slavery nbolisbod, 412; mili- 
tary oosto, 412; dofoiioe of, 414; peoue, 427; 
imnexatlon, 11, 248 n., 631; destiny, 300. 

Michaux, Fran;;ois Andrl, X, 88; the BaiTenB, 
Ky., 4; Muldrauidi's Hill, 20 n. 

Miebigan CeutraL 1, 686. 

Miles, John, I, 16 n. 

Militia meeting, Ind., I, 79; trainings, II, 168. 

Milk sioknoss, I, 47, 48 n., 04. 

Mill, near Posey's, I, 40. 

Mill Creek form, Ky., I, 23, 20. 

Miller, James, 11, 800 n* 

Miller, Joseph, I, 218 n. 

Miller, Joshua, I, 186 n. 

Miller, William, I, 121. 

Miller, , 1, 217, 

Miller's Big Spring, Ky., I, 10. 

Milwaukee, I, 404 n. 

Minges, Peter, I, 34 n. 

Minnesota, II, 108, 261. 

Misoegeoation, oharges, U, 23, 62; in oolonies and 
fitatoB, 478. 

MisBiaslppi, 11, 143, 144; resolutions on Abolition- 
ists, 1, 101; mobs, 228; Ingraham on, II, 11; 
slave parties, 40; Nashville Ooiivontion, 02; 
slavery, 180. 

MisHlssipiH Blver, removing snags, I, 463. 

Missouri, Illinuis deimsits in bunks, X, 242; slave 
brooding, II, 47; emanoipatlon, 100; Kansas 
and, 268, 312; slavery, 208; fears of XCansas 
emigrants, 301; ssoret sooieties, 803; border 
oonditions, 818; ooiirl against Drcd Scott, 456, 
481. 

Missouri Compromise, 11, 84, 161, 185, 180, 261; 
extension of lino to Pnolflo, I, 462; II, 08; dis- 
avowed, 100; not harmful, 108; an issue, 172; 
repeal of, 172, 178, 100, 246, 247, 274, 418; 
uneonstitutional, 444, 407, 481, 60S; Question 
to be tested, 467, 460; Stephens on, 402; 
McLean on, 483; restoration, 012. 

Mitohell, Da'rid William, nogroos in England, 
IX, 80; hreedmen, 60, 

Mobile, Ala., M&rlineau on, IX, 10; Stuart- 
Wortley, 11; Union meeting, 124. 

Mobs, oonriemnedi I, 220; lAnooln's speech, 227. 

Moffetty John B., I, 666 n. 

Monk, Maria, 11, 227 n. 

Monroe, James, alave-holdoTi II, 64. 

Montgomery, JI, 808. 

Montgomery, William, 1, 10. 

Montgomery, Blakely and, 1, 18 n. 

Montgomery, Ala., Buford's company, II, 338. 

Mooroi Christina, I, 603 n. 

Moore, 0. H.. I,664ff. 

Moore, Qeorgo, I, 603 n. 


Moore, John, II, 028. 

Mooro, Matilda (Johnston), 1, 01 n. 

Moore, Peter, I, 603 ». 

Momll. Albert, It, 338 n. 

Morohead, Charles Slaughtor, I, 449 n« 

Morgan, Arthur K., 1 , 15 n, 

Morgan County, 1, 006,' 

Mormons, 1, 388; II, 280, 315. 

Morris, Buoknor Smith, I, 698 », 

Morris, Martin M., I, 300. 

Morrison, Don, 1, 390, 491 n. ^ 

Morse, John Torroy, Jr., 1, viii. 

Mortality, sec ICnox. 

Morton, Oliver Perry, II, 360 n. 

Muddy Point, 111., Tlioiuas IJueohi at, I, lOS n. 
Mud-sills, It, 078. 

Muldraugh’s llill, Ky., I, 20; road, 36. 

Munoie, III, II, 420. 

Munsrii, William A., I, 279 n. 

Murat, Napoleon Aoliille, 'America,' II, 8. 
MuTi>hy, lUohard, I, 246; license bUl, 288. 

Murr, J. Edward, on Nancy Hanks, I, 15 n.; 

l^iomas Lincoln, 43 n. 

'My Old Keniueky Home,' I, 10 n. 

Naper, Joseph, license bill, I, 268. 

Napoleon, in 1800, I, 2; PhiUipa on, II, 260; 
voting, 640. 

Nashville, Tenn., Convention, II, 71, 02, 90, 110, 

i 120 . 

j Natches, Union meeting, II, 110; disunion meot- 
I ing, 123. 

Natick Hesolutions, II, 20 n. 

NationoJ Era, I, 402; II, 19 n.; mobbed, 439. ^ 

National Hotel, Yandolla, I, 100 n. 

National IntolHgonoor, 1, 3U1, 401; II, 72, IQO. 
Nation'a song, II, 426. 

Naudain, Arnold, I, 210 n. 

! Navigation law and slave trade, II, 34 n. 

Neale, Thomas M., surveyor, 1, 143. 

Nebraska, 11, 100, 108; organisation, 109, 307; 
dologaicB, 174 ; protest against bill, 221 ; 
slavery, 260. 

Negroes, vole, I, 486; OQuallty, II, 28, 604, 613, 
080; in Africa, 33, 48; slaves, 34; inferiority, 
34; happiness in slavery, 35; os oltiiens, 478, 
484, 070, 602; rights, 478. 

'Neighborhood broil,' I, 64. 

Nelson, — — , Dr., 1, 109. 

Nelson, Gustavus Edward, 1, 148 n. 

Nelson, Banmol, IX, 143 n.; Died Boott, 400, 406; 

described, 474. 

Nolson County, Ky., 1, 11 n. 

New England, responsible for slavery, II, S3; 
clergy against Nebraska bill, 221; emigrant aid 
company, 300. 

New Mexico, I, 480; II, 70, 190; slavery in, 70, 
177, 193, 261, 700. 

Now Orleans, La., Lincoln's voyages, 1, 87, 105; 

Marti noau, II, 10; negro Hatumalia, 40, 

Now Orleans Fiesyune, II, 03. 

New Salem, lU., X, 200; stranding of boat, 100; 
Tiincoln at, 108, 600, 606; oloetion. 108; stores 
of, 120; post office, 131; declino of, 132 n. 

Now York, resolutions on AbnlitlunlHUi, 1, 191 1 
slave insurroolion, 11, 27 n.; cruelty lt> wives, 
44 n.; riots, 60; froodmen and votes, 61; fiQuur 
law, 203 n.; negroes, 697. 

New York Courier and Emiuircr, disunion, 11, 
77, 
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Nowbern, slave inBurrooUoni II* 27 

NowluvU family 1 1, 680. 

MiftKara Falla, Liuoohi on, I, 470. 

Kifiholaon, Alfred Osborn Fopo, ZI, 184 n. 

Nleolay, John Ooorgo, II, 560. 

Nolln liaptist Ghuruh, I, 87 n. 

Nulin Creek, Ky., I, 4, 10. 

Norfolk, Va., alaves owning slaves, II, 42, 

Norria, James II., I, 661. 

Norris, Moses, nltaoks t^umnor, XI, 204. 

North, labor oonditiims, 11, 44, 430; South and, 
06, 218. 

North Carolina, einanoipation, IZ, 100. 

Northern Indiana K.H., I, 585. 

Northern man, Southern prineiplos, 11, 107, 210. 

Northern party, II, 218. 

Norton, Jesse Olds, II, 273 it. 

Nott, Bainuel, on Taney, 11, 400 n. 

Nourae, Amos, II, 020 n. 

Nupoes Itiver, I, 410, 423, 424, 448. 

NumOention. 1, 101, 128. 

Oakland, k«., I, 303. 

Oath, aeorocy, bank, I, 200. 

Observer, Lovojoy's, I, 210; 11, 20 n. 

Ofifut, Denton, New Orleans venture, I, 106; 
store of, 108; wager, 111; mill, 113; dlsap* 
pears, 114. 

Oglesby, Itlohard James, I, 370 n. 

Ohio, 11, 270; senatorial oleoiiou, 212; slavery, 
208; eampaign, 700. 

Ohio TJfe ami Trust Co., 11, 622 n. 

01(1 Duok, horse, I, 601. 

Old, old Snkey, I, 180. 

01(1 Soldier, pampalgn newspaper, 1, 273 n., 448. 

Oldham, Todd and Co., I, 646. 

Olds, Frumps A., Htato oonirnots, 1, 280. 

Ollphtml, K. P., vornoH on 7'ob‘ctNtm, X, 110 n. 

Oliver, Mordopivi, Kansas oommitteo, II, 330, 
4U<li. 

Oliver, William, health of Vnudalia, 1, 101 n. 

Olmsted, l<Vcdoriok Law, * Journey,' XI, On.; 
Iliohmond and Charleston, 12; slave labor, 
16 ft., 45 n.; mlsnogenation, 24 n.; nigger 
killer, 3Hn.; ovorsoors and drivers, 3B».; 
tasks, 30 n.; negro Haturnalia, 40; freed slaves, 
41; slave earnings, 43 n.; slave brooding, 47; 
negro imjtroved, 40; morality, 62 n.; Bouthorn 
eonsorvalism, 00. 

Oneida PorfeptionlBta, IX, 05. 

Onstot, Henry, I, 100 n., 121 n., 131; tavern, 
16t. 

Onstot, Thompson Gaines, I, 130, 141, 142; on 
Mary Todd, 312; Bhlolds, 330; XJneoln- 
Herndon partnorshlp, 304; ZX, 600. 

Ordinauco of 1787, Northwest territory, II, 180, 
246. 208, 377. 

Oregon, Z, 382, 418, 461; II, 103, 107, 108, 107, 
003; Llnoulu for governor, 1, 402; slavery. It, 
103. < 

Orgmathortnl oourt, I, 633, 660. 

Ormsbeo, Joseph W., on independent treasury, 
X, 281. 

Orr, James Ijawronee, XI, 362 n.; slavery and 
law, 603, 050 n.; XCnnsas, 620 n. 

Osawalomio, batUe of, It, 407. 

Osborne, William flonry, I, 680, 603 n. 

Osgood, TTrl, 11, 270. 

Osteud Maidfesto, IZ, 302. 

Ottowa, IUm Joint debate, IX, 644. 


Ouvorturo, Toussaint 1', IT, 20. 

Overeeers, plantation, II, 38. 

Owens, Mary, I, 301, 311; visits Now Salem, 
144, 164; doseribod, 145; attentions of Liu- 
coin, 164; lotiois to, 166; Lincoln's explana- 
tion, 150; her vorsiou, 168, 

Paoo, Ilorvoy T., Z, 242. 

PaoiOo Koilroad, 11, 100, JOt), 303, 634. 

I Pain, John, IZ, 382. 

Paine, Thomas, Ago of Heaeon, 1, 138. 

Pakenham, Sir Itiohard, Calhoun to, 1, 416. 

Palfroy, John Qorham, 1, 407, 480; in Congress, 
400; Vote withholrl, 408 n.; Pearl Jmiuiiy, 480; 
Froo-Boil Party, 400, 

Palmer, A. S., IX, 424, 

Palmer, John MeAuley, 1, 301, 661 it., 005; II, 
240, 660 n.; Linouln's letter, 240; anti-No- 
braBka,270; party, 306; lllooniington Conven- 
tion, 308; foreign policy, 300; favors Ijneoln, 
308. 

Panio, finanolnl, 1837, 1, 107, 232; 1867, 602; II, 
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HxiilUi, Jamca I)., I, 605 n, 

Kniiih, John M., 11, 310 n, 

Hwilh, Jimlin Ilnrvoy, 1, 410 ». 

Suiltb, Male, I, 442. 

HniHh, Ollvor ilAni]»ton, X, 08 n. i 

Hmiih, Sannwl B., XX, 270 a. 

Bmith, Thooiiltllua Waabinislion, 1, 206; IX, 506, 

Binltli, Truman, I, 440 n,\ young Indian, 433 n. 

Bmilh, W. Ii. O., n, 140 ». 

Smith M. Uunhvt), I, 673 n. 

Smith va. Smith, I, 676 n. 

Bmooi, Coloman, X, 100 n., 132; loan to Xdnooln, 

102 . 

BnodgrftBB, , I, ISO. 

Society, American Anti-SIavory, Union and 
Slavery, 11, 28. 

Sons of 70, II, 223. 

Sons of SiroB, II, 223. 

Rons of Tompernneo, IZ, 228 n. 

HoulO, Pierre, II, 302 n. 

South, the, abulliiun auoleMoa, 1, 188; dark pru- 
Bpeela, 4K4 ; Boede of war, II, 1 ; population, 1 n.; 
eoiiHervailmu, 2, 04, 00, 410; education, 3; bo- 
(4ul BtruotUTu, 3; mannorB of, 7, 12, 22; attl- 
tudu on alnvery, 16; fear of HlavoH, 17; ollgar- 
ehy,2l n.; reply to AhoUiioulHtB, 20; domaiulB, 
60, 704; Nivtitiual Oovornmont, 00; North and, 
06; Clny'a eomiU'oinlBe, KUaeetlomd rule, 414; 
(ptlet runolulion, 440; now ToiritodoH, 631, 

Roiith Carolina, millineathm inovoment, I, 123; 
hocchhIoii, it, M3, 146, 147; oceentrloHlofl, 162; 
Sumnor^B atiaek, 343. 

South Fork IhipUab Ohureli, ICy., X, 30, 37 n. 

. Sauthampton County, Va*, II, 10, 18. 

SouUiern Idtcrary MeHBongor, XI, 30; * Uncle 
aibin,* 330. 

Routhuru IVttBH, II, 122. 

BoutUworth, l^inina Dorothy 24Usa Novltio, I, 
402 n. 

Spalding, XiufuB Paine, II, 308. 

Rpnrkft, Jared, II, 130 n. 

Sparrow, Beiay CIXaukA), I, 16; Nanay IlankB, 
16 n.: movoB to Indiana, 46; death, 48, 73 n. 

Sparrow, Henry, marrloB I,uoy IlankB, 1, 14 n. 

Sparrow, Buny (llankH), X, 14 n. 

Sparrow, Nancy, I, 16 n. 

Sparrow, Thomaa, I, 16; Nancy tlanlcB, 16 n.; 
moves to Indiana, 44, 46; death, 48, 73 n. 

Speaker of Houbo, eonlciit, 11, 72. 

Hpooeh, loeture on, I, 621. 

Rpoeohee, cungrcHBlunal, 1, 430 n., 447; II, 72. 

Speed, Vanny (Henning), I, 330, 363 n. 

Speed, James, 1, 300 n. 

Speed, James, TJneohi's assneiatlons, T, 310. 

Speed, JolHi. I, 300 n„ 310 n. 

Speed, Mrs. John, X, 3U>; gift of TUbln. 321. 

Spend, Joslma Try, T, W ft., 273 a., 208, 306 a., 
330, 386, 660 n.; Uneoln’s akoptlolem, 140; 
Mneoift'e ei>oooh, 164; rofioivee Unooln, 208, 
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408; Utorary eoeloty In rooms, 209; gaiheringa 
in Btore, 200; Linoolu'a mind, 300; Byron, 800; 
Ijiuooln’B religion, 301 n.; Kdwarda family, 
300; origin, 300 n.; Matilda Edwards, 310 n>; 
Linoohi's cngagoniout, 312; letter to Drake, 
313; IJncohi'B gloom, 314; moves to Louisville, 
317; LIuooIq'b visit, 317, 818; eourtship, 320, 
323; liypoelmmlria, 322; mniringQ, 330, 364; 
oflloe, 487; slavery, II, 321. 

Speed, Luoy Gilmer (X^y), 1, 300 n. 

Speed, Mary, I, 310; Linoohi's letter, 320. 

Spencer, lohnbod, IJ, 130. 

Spencer, — — , I, 655 n. 

SlMincor County, X, 40 ». ; library, 77 n. ; LinooJu's 
veraoB, 384. 

Spink, Peter, 1, 630. 

Spooner, ThomoB, It, 367 n. 

Spot roHolutiona, Linooln's, I, 432, 432. 

Spotswood, 0. W., 1, 210, 211 n. 

Sprague ra. 111. Itivar K.1L Co., I, 578 n. 

Sprigga, Mrs., boarding liouse, WoBhington, I, 
808, 438. 

Spring Crook. 111., I, 106. 

Springfield, 111., I, 106, 640; II, 610; removal of 
oapitnl, 1, 174, 176, 196, lOS, 190, 204, 206, 
234, 245, 208, 270; State bank, 100, 170, 198; 
rejoioing, 206; In 1837, 207; dinner, 210; mob 
outbreak, 227 n.; first Bcaeioa of legislature, 
2.‘i0; reincorporaiion, 208; State Houee guai> 
auice, 290; Bociol oenter, 298; lyceum, 200 n.; 
eutiliion, 305 n.; Taylor oaiupaign, 446; mo- 
olmnios, against Linooln, 491; in 1849, 404; 
Scott Club, II, 164; PillmoTO in, 238; Ropublioan 
Convontloiii 204, 602, 603; sale of liquor, 296; 
latifinatlon meeting, 382; Demooratlo meeting, 
430; Dninonratle Convention, 663, 602. 

Springfield Plro and Marino Co., 1, 497 n., 692. 

Squatter Sovorolgnty, II, 812. See under 
Douglas. 

Stanton, Bonjandn, It, 404. * 

Stanton, I'klwin MoMosterB, rea|)or ease, I, 577; 
uppOHQB IJnculii, 683. 

Stepp, Wyatt B., internal Improvenionttt, X, 206; 
licenao bill, 209. 

State, loyally to, XZ, 03, 112, 347; spoaklng of- 
fenHlvoly of, 340. 

Stearns, Edward Joslah, IX, 140. 

Htolnor, Berimrd, II, 460 n.; on MoLoan, 483 n. 

StopiiouB, Alexander Hamilton. I, 408 n., 423, 
42K, 447, 460 n.. 492; 11, 31, 217; in OongroBB, 
I, 400; spocoh, 420; young Indian, 433, 441; 
Taylor's candidacy, 441 n.; oddroBB of South, 
48<l, 480 n.! tX, 70; on Hammond, 23 n.; 
Hlavery, 42, 07; centralisation, 02; Thirty- 
fireb CungrcBB,71; diHuuiun, 74; Aboliilonieta, 
2()0 n.; Dred Scott, 402, 406; Douglas's oppo- 
sition, 638 H. 

Rlophonson, Nathaniel Wright, Texas and tho 
Mexican War, X, 410 n. 

Stovena, l^'ank Everett, IJnooln'B protest on 
Blavory, T, 196 n. 

Rtevons, Mabel, I, 30 n. 

Hlovons, Thaddeus, politics of Pennsylvania, I, 
402; Soutiiorn gascoiuulo, tl, 74. 

Htevensou, Adlal Ewlngi X, 600. 

Stevenson, B. F., I, 600. 

SbevenHon, Hamuol, of Elisabethtown, Ky., X, 
18 n. 

Riewari, James Augustus, on MoLoan, II, 461 n. 

Htswart, J. O., Linooln's appearanoo, 1, 604. 
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Stiloa^ Ohorlea Wardollt hookworm in South, IX, 
4 n« 

Still, WUliam, 11, 27 n. 

Stillman'o dofoat, X, 121. 

Stookton, Kobert Tiold, I, 43U n. 

Stono, Dnuiol, X, 164 n., 237, 207 abolition 
protoat, 102, 104, 200. 

Story, JoBoph, IMgs coho, XI, 07, 120. 

Stout, Thomas, 1, 34 n. 

Stout, — , X, 006. 

Stowo, Calvin 331Ub, II, 137. 

Stowo, Horiiat Doo^ior, 1, 223 402 n,; 'Urod,* 

XI, 20; 'Undo Tom’s Cabin,’ 137, 227 n.; unur 
iatOKB’ protoBt, 221, 

Strango, Ignatius, X, 34 n. 

Strawn, William, XI, 408 n. 

Sbringfdlow, Bonjamin Franklin, XI, 310, 320, 
332; on emigrant sooiotioB, 303; ICansoB, 300, 
311, 314 n.; deotion, 300 n.; Squatter Sov- 
erdgn, 312. 

Strohm, John, I, 404 n. 

Stuart, Charles B., IX, 630 n, 

Stuart, John Todd, I, 124 n., 140, 102, 104, 173, 
176, 270, 272, 308, 440, 403 n., 617, 630 n., 
664, 687; II, 140 n.; advises Lincoln, I, 133, 
187; desoribod, 178; Lincoln’s law partner, 
200, 317; for CongresB, 211, 266; in Adams 
ease, 214; defeats Douglas, 266; Harrison oam- 
paign, 274; Lincoln’s religion, 301 n.; Todd 
oonneotion, 307; Henry's appointment, 316; 
renomJnatlon, 316; Lincoln's marriage, 360; 
uxdanoholy, 625 n.; Sangamon eall, IX, 360; 
against Bopublioon Tarty, 382, 401. 

Stuart, Moses, IX, 50. 

Stuart and Duntmer, 1, 200. 

Stuart and Lincoln, 1, 200; law busincBs, 211 n. 

Stuort^Wortloy, Iiady Bmmdiuo, 'Travds,* XI, 
8; Mobile, 10. 

Stump speaking in Indiana, 1, 08 n. 

Sub^Treaaury, soc Independent Treasury. 

Suffrage, Lincoln on, X, 63,1. 

Sullivan, Patrick, 1, 548. 

SuUivon cs. tlio l^oplo, 1, 648 n. 

Sumner, Charles, I, 472; XI, 10 n., 167, 181, 
320 n.; described, I, 404; 11, 340; Froo-SoU 
policy, I, 406; fugitive slave bill, 11, 132; doe- 
tion to Senate, 140, 210, 212; appeal of iudo- 
pendentDomoorats, 184; Douglas’s reply, 188; 
Kansas-Nebraska speech, 100; Norris’s attack, 
204; shunned, 218; arous^ North, 218; 
Kansas migration, 300; crime against Kansas, 
330, 408; Brooks’s assault, 380, 348, 375; ut- 
taoks Butler and Douglas, 342; election, 473. 

Sumner, Bdwln Vose, Kansas, XI, 406, 400. 

Sunderland, Le Eoy, tract on slavery, 1, 188 n. 

Superstitions, Indiana, I, 60. 

Supremo Court, Illinois, conversion, I, 202, 

Supreme Court, U.S., 1, 368; XI, 418, 014 n.; 
Bred Scott, 467, 651, 070; warned, 404; open- 
ing, 472; oritioisms, 480, 563; conspiroey, 488, 
404, 017, 063, 662, GOO, 674; defended, 402, 
606. 

Surveyor, road, X, 30 n.; foes, 132 n, 

Buttle, Clmrios T„ Burns’s ease, II, 210. 

Swaney, ess Bwoenoy. 

SwaHwoui, Bamuel, dofnloaiion, 1, 241. 

Sweeney, William, school, I, 60 n„ 03, 04. 

Swott, Leonard, X, 608, 610, 647, 662 n.; do- 
scribed, 616; on Lincoln, 521; drinking, 684; 
IX, Chicago Convention, 712. 


Sydney, Edward William, see Bovorly Tuokor. 

Talbott, Bonjandn, I, 213, 217 n. 

’Taliaferro, Laurence, 11, 46'1. 

Taliiman, 1, 118, 200, 306. 

Tommany Hall, Douglas and, 11, 601. 

Timoy, Alice, II, 477. 

Taney, Hogor Brooke, 1, 435 n.; fugitive slave, 
II, 07; Drod HcoU decision, 400, 400, 471, 478; 
desoribod, 476; not slave-holder, 477 1 on Beott's 
lawyers, 481; Greoloy on, 480; Bui)plemont, 
487 ti.; attuokod, 488; oulmnoss, 400; Nott 
and, 400 n.; defended, 403; Seward and, 406. 

Tariff, I, 410; protoctivo, II, 624, 671, 712. 

Tnylor, Bayard, I, 402. 

Taylor, Edmund D., 11, 207. 

Taylor, Qrocn B., 1, 06, 84 n. 

Taylor, James, I, 84, 04 n. 

Tuylor, Nathaniel, II, 130. 

Taylor, Zaoliary, I, 124 n., 420 n,; 11, 110 n., 
128; rumored retreat, 1, 376; war with Mexico, 
381, 410; tlionks, 423; for president, 483, 441; 
qualifications, 442; songs, 446, 446; Lincoln's 
advice, 440; spoooh, 460; hi South, 403; Web- 
ster and, 407; as candidate, 472; vote in 
Mossacdiusetts, 476 n.; elected, 4^; votes, 
477 n.; inauguration, 487; patronage, 480, 402; 
plantation of son, II, 11; Union, 70. 

TosoweU Co , III, II, 040, 062. 

Teillard, Dorothy Lamon, I, 617 n. 

Tolesoope, 1, 07. 

Temperance movomout, 1, 240; II, 227; Lincoln’s 
address, I, 326. 

Templars of Honour, II, 228 n, 

Texmcttsco, Wblgprospoots, 1, 403; anmnoipatlon, 
n, 100; Nnahvillo Convention, 121; slavery, 
180. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, I, 2 n. 

Torre Haute, Ind., 11, 072. 

Territorial Bogistor, II, 308, 328 n., 381 n. 

Territories, oxtensiun of slavery, II, 08; in Clay’s 
oompromiso, 70; Webster on, 07; slavery in, 
108, 264, 001, 072; organisation, 100; nun- 
intervenUon of Congress, 183, 100, 380; 
power of Congress, 403, 486; oonsiituUon and, 
480, 484; Freeport doctrine, 003. 

Tost, John, I, 08 n. 

Texas, annexation, 1, 248, 300, 370, 410; II, 100; 
sympatlty, I, 380 boundary, 400; II, 70; 
republic rcoognisedi I, 410; population, 410 n.; 
slavery, 412; extension of, 413. 

Thackeray, William Makoiicoao, I, 3 n. 

Thayer, Eli, II, 404; emigrant aid society, 200; 
Sharp’s rifles, 310 n.; manager, 410. 

Thomas, Cheney, hquor law, 1, 208. 

Thomas, Ilardin, I, 0 n., 22 ». 

Thomas, Jesse B., I, 106, 268 n.; bank resolu- 
tions, 108. 

Thomas, John, major gDuoral, 1, 31 u. 

Thomas, John B., I, 680 n. 

Thomas, William, 1, 300 n. 

Thomas, W. W., Idncoln’s fairness, I, 643. 

Thomas, , 1, 218 m. 

Thompson, Jacob, 11, 63;) n. ! aniuuding ConsU- 
tiition, I, 463 n. 

Thompson, Jacob CUmnipion, 1, viU* 

Thompson, 1/oroiiso D., I, 122. 

Thomimun, Uiolmrd W., X, 4H3. 

Thomsem, William, on slavery, U, 44 n. 

Thwaitos, Kouben Gold, on tllsun, 1, 8 n» 
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TlohoQOr, iBaao T^ylori 11, 333 n. 

Tiolcnor, Qeurgo, II, 130 n., Gll. 

Tilfson, ChriBti(u\a Ilolnios, I, GO n. 

tillBon. John, II, 037 n. 

Tobaooo, UHO of, I, C2. 

TopquovUlo, Aloxin dc, II, 06 n. 

Todd. Anno Maria, 1, 307 n., 323. 

Todd, l3U«a (Paiktir) Todd, I, 807. 

Todd, KUisabotli (llunipiiroyn), I, 308. 

Todd, 131i8aboih (Portor), 1. 307. 

Todd, FranociB, I, 307, 310. 

Todd, llaimaU, 1, 307, 

Todd, X^vi, I, 300, 6>10. 

Tod<l, Mary, vtsitH HpriuKliold, I, 307; oduoaiion, 
308; aiublfeion, 300; lIouRlas and, 310, 314 
llankRoIiinooln family, 311; ongaRod to 3Ju- 
ooln, 311; warned by Kdwarde, 312, 314; 
roloaaos Idncoln, 314; dlvorsioii, 331; ]Mra. 
I^anois and, 383, 364; roaRon for aonrocy, 331; 
Heboooa lottor, 343, 362 n, ; rliyino on Hhlolda, 
344; inarriaRO, 364. Sea Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Todd, Roborb Smith, I, 307, 300, 303; doatli and 
QRtatn, 645. 

Tompkins, Patrick W., I, 404 n. 

Toombs, Uoborl, I, 40S n., 423, 428, 434, 437 n., 
447, 460 n.; XI, 31; in Coneross, I, 400; war 
with Mexico, 417; young Indian, 433, 441; on 
Cloy, 441 n.; address of South, 484, 480 d.; 
XI, 70; for disumon, 73, 147; slavery, 117; 
Georgia platform, 144; oompromiso moasuro, 
148; Fillmore, 140 n.; Pierro, 103; Kaunas- 
Nobraaka bill, 104; on j^eder, 387; bill on 
Kanans, 338; at North, 115 n.; alavory in 
Htatos, 004. 

Topeka, IChh,, (lonvcniinii, 11, 324; legislaturo, 
400. 

Tridior. William, I, 666 tt. 

Travis, William Uarrnl, I, 378. 

Treason, 11, 461. 

Trout, Samuel Hubbcl, X, 394, 600; law buaincBB, 
212 n.; judge, 207 n. 

Trent, Ab, 1, 142. 

Trent ami Trent, I, 128. 

Ti^enf, ir, 87 n. 

Trumbull, JttUn (Jnyno), I, 311 n.; marringo, 
333 n.; Mrs. Lincoln, 11, 280. 

Trumbull, Lyman, I, 283, 291, 296, 330, 668; 11, 
273 n., 371, 402, 497, 600, 003; deacrUxul, 1. 
275; State debt, 28*1; liquor law, 288; Rpooch 
on Siq)rnme (kmri, 200; wife, 311 n.; Linnuln'R 
flourlnhlp, 333 a.; antl-NebraBka, II, 207; for 
HenatOi 281; oloeted, 287, 007; X^anphier at- 
iaoks, 280; for pmidont, 407 n.; apeenh at 
HpringOeld, 618; on Dottglaa, 640, 074; in emn- 
pnign, 000, 028; (Udoago Bpeoeh, 042; plc»l 
oliorgod, 042; DnugluB on, 048. 

Tuok, AmoRi alavery, 1, 430 n., 480 n. 

Tucker, Glark, 1, 34 

Tucker, Nathaniel linverly, un stnto loyalty, II, 
03; 'Partisan Loader,' 04 a. 

Turner, L. Jay S., II , 667 a. 

Turner, Nat, InBurrentlon, 11, 10, 27 n., 302. 

Turner, Thamas J., noimtorlat campaign, XL 277, 
278; reauhdtuns, 292; nt Freeport, 007. 

Turner, Timothy, temperance lonturo, I, 240. 

Tumor, William, X, 656 n. 

Turnhnm, David, I, 10 n„ 06, 71, HO, 00; griHt 
mill, 40; bcHiks, 74; Lincoln's pollttoB, 08 n. 

Turple, David, I, 30. 

Tyler, IS. XL. U, 487 a. 


Tyler, John, I, 270, 368, 360; 11, 100. 

' Undo Tom's Cabin,’ I, 402 n.; II, 137« 227 n 

Union, slavery mid iho, II, 28; Nashville Con- 
vention, 71; nioomingtou, 871. 

Union Marseillaiso, II, 426. 

United Amorioans, 11, 223. 

United Statea, army, I, 410. 

Unjust Judge, II, 488 n. 

Upham, William, elavery rcHolutions, II, 77. 

Upshur, Abel Parker, slavery, II, 6 a.; slaves, 
14 a. 

Urbiuiu, 111,, I, 603, 633, 630, 644; court house, 
610 a.; TJnooIn speaks, 11, 271. 

Utah, 11, 177, 193, 230, 261; Mormon revolt, 499; 
Douglim on, 601; Llnooln on, 500, 

Utloa, FrQQ-8oil Convention, I, 44;), 

Van Arman, John, 1, 608 n. 

Van Bergen, Peter, I, 148 n., 600. 

Van Buron, John, II, 190. 

Van Buron, Martin, I, 162, 172, 230, 243, 281, 
282, 338. 407, 470, 478 a.; II, 110; address, I, 
171; candidate, 202, 270; abuse of patronage, 
282; visits Illinois, 332, II, 30 ft.; defeat in eon- 
vontion, I, 306; nominated, 18*18, 443, 401 a,; 
rojeotod, 468. 

Vanoo, David. 1, 24. 

Vance, John, I, 133. 

Vaudalia, III, 1, 176, 208; dcsoription, 100; name, 
102 n. ; State llouso, 103, 170; DemorraHo Con- 
vention, 171; growth, 170; grocery, 182; im- 
prnvnrnont convention, 100; branch bank, 
202 a. ; capital transferred to HpringOeld, 206, 
2:14. 240, 208. 270. 

Vaudalia Inn, 1, lOOn. 

Yandorburg County, Ind., I, 40 n. 

Vera Crus, taken, I, 301. 

Vermont, slavery resohiUonH, 11, 77; fugitive 
fllavos, 100. 

VoBoy, Denmark, II, 17 n. 

Voio, presidonthd, use of, t, 450. 

Vicksburg, Miss., mob violence, I, 227, 228. 

Villard, Henry, II, 601 a., Mrs. Dourias, 030 a. 

Vineonnefl, Ind., I, 103. 

Vineyard, Mary 9,, see Mary Owens. 

Virginia, II, 80 n., 697; mtrronoy, 1, 7n.; laud 
snluH, 7 n., 8; taxca, 8 a.; law of Inheritance, 12; 
rnsohttion un Abolilioniaia, 180; debate on 
slavery, 11, 10, 37, 08; omuuoipatlon, 32 a.« 
109; slave partloa, 40; slave breeding, 40; onn- 
viots, 61 n.; against aceesainn, 144; Thayer in, 
200 a. 

Virginian, the, Chovalior on, 11, 7. 

Volk, lioonard Wells, meeting with Lincoln, 11, 
014. 

Vohiey, Oonatantino do, Kulns, X, 130. 

Voorheea, Daniel Wolaey, 11, 640. 

Votes, of unnaturallsed Inhabltanls, I, 204. 

Wade, Donjaiiiiu Franklin, II, 224, 337, 417, 
603, 601 a.; dislike of Humuor, 330. 

Wade, Kilwanl, 11, 1^ n„ 213. 

Wadsworth, James Hamuol, II, 414, 

Wagons, use of, I, 42. 

Wakarusn (T,awrouce), Kn»., 11, 301 n.; war, 
327. 

Walker, AmUHa, 11, 290. 

Walker, Isaac P., lleenss bill, I, 200. 

Walker, Newton, 1, 243, 
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Wnlkor, Kobert Johxit lli 527i 630 n.; KooBao 
alnvoryt 626 n.| 632* 

WalkoTt Thoxnaa, 300 n* 

MTulkor, WiUiam, I» 600 n. 

WollaQD, Daniolf diBuniont lit 74. 

WaUacoi Froacoa (Todd)» li 307i 310| 646 
plantB flowora, 501; Unooln'a abatmotlon, 607; 
homo life, 508. 

Wallaoo, Low. h 370, 503 n.; U, 640. 

WaUaoo. William 8., I, 307, 310. 311. 

Waltora, William, publio printor, X, 201; voluii~ 
teora, 377 n. 

Wandoror, Boston, on LoTojoy affair, Z, 226. 

Word, JamoB, 11, 687. 

Worron, Clmrloa, II, 466, 603 a. 

Warren, Louia Auatin, birUi of Thomoa Liuaoln, 
On. 

Worriok County, Ind., I, 40 n. 

Waabburue, Kllbu Benjamin, I, 516; 11, 273 n., 
665, 607; Taylor oampaien, 1, 441; Whig Con* 
vendon, II, 149; aenatorlol campaign, 277; 
objeota to question, 060. 

Washington, George, an example, I, 74; name, 
329; monument, 454; fugidvo alave bill, IX, 16; 
alave-holder, 54; fame, 00. 

Washington, D.C., in 1848, 1, 898; alavery, 400, 
5Be Diatriot of Columbia. 

Washington Territory, II, 269. 

Washington Union, X, 401; alarm of, II, 122; 
Dougloa on, 604. 

Washingtonian Society, II, 238 n.; Lincoln's 
address, I, 325; origin, 325 n.; Tco-Totalera' 
minstrel, 325 ». 

Water, Thomas Lincoln's ncgloofc, I, 40, 61. 

Wathen, Thomas J., 1, 05. 

Watkins, Nelson or William, I, 600. 

Watkins. William, 1, 600. 

Watson, visits Lincoln, I, 677. 

Wayne, James Moore, Drod Scott, II, 406; do* 
oislon to be by Taney, 460; doacribod, 474; 
Missouri Compromiae, 482. 

Wayne County, Ind., mill, X, 40 n, 

Wead, Hoaokiah Morao, I, 600. 

Wbbb, Bdwin B., I, 805; 11, 656; doaoribed, I, 
178; protest on internal improvement act, 109; 
liconae bill, 208; HopubUoan movement, II, 
883. 

Webber, Thompson XL, I, 586. 

Weber, Jessie Palmer, I, Jr| 307 n. 

Webster, Daniel, I, 2 n., 180, 270 n., 887, 404, 
407, 441, 447, 460; 11, 78, 160, 165; reply to 
Hayne, I, 100; TX, 676, 576 n.; bonk, I. 167; 
visits Springfldd, 210; ourronoy, 242; Taylor 
oampnign, 442, 407; ButtorOold and, 489; 
Seventh of Mnroh Speech, XI, 04, 110, 127 n.; 
health, 04, 180 n.; Boeossion, 90; slavery and 
climate, 101, 170; abolition olamor, 102, 127; 
death, 102; northwestern democracy, 100; 
higher law, 112; Fugitive Slave Law, 120; 
funeral, 128 n.; defence, 130, 135. 

Webster, Fletcher, II, 413. 

Weddings in Kentuoky, 1, 17 n. 

Weed, Thurlow, I, 887, 443, 440; IX, 226, 568, 
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